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THE  PRESERVATION  OF  SCOTTISH   ECCLESIASTICAL 
MONUMENTS. 

BY 

The  Most  Reverend  ARCHBISHOP  EYRE,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
President  of  the  Society. 

[An  Address  delivered  ai  the  Annual  General  Meeting  held  on  vjih  November^  1898.] 

lit  the  year  1392  Bishop  Bar,  who  had  presided  over  the  See  bf  Moray  for 
thirty  years,  wrote  to  King  Robert  III.  that  he  was  broken  down  with  the 
infirmities  of  age,  and  so  far  reduced  in  circumstances  as  to  be  scarcely 
able  to  maintain  a  slender  household  In  the  most  touching  and  solemn 
words  he  complained  that  on  the  feast  of  St  Botolph,  1390,  the  king's 
own  brother,  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  known  as  the  Wolf  of  Badenoch,  had 
descended  firom  the  Hills  with  a  band  of  wild  Scots,  and  had  given  the 
magnificent  Cathedral  of  Elgin  to  the  flames.  He  besought  the  Royal 
help  to  compel  the  incendiaries  and  malefactors  to  restore  his  church, 
"that  was  the  special  ornament  of  the  land,  the  glory  of  the  realm,  the 
delight  of  strangers  and  foreigners  who  came  to  see  it,  the  praise  and 
boast  among  foreign  nations,  lofty  in  its  towers  without,  splendid  in  its 
appointments  within,  and  famous  for  its  pious  worship  of  God." 

In  like  manner  may  we  plead,  not  indeed  for  the  restoration,  but  for 
the  preservation  of  the  old  Ecclesiastical  monuments  remaining  in  Scotland. 
This  Society  has  been  established  for  the  encouragement  of  research  into 
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the  monuments  of  the  past,  and  of  vigilant  care  for  their  preservation.  To 
promote  this  an  annual  excursion  is  made  each  autumn  to  some  spot  of 
archaeological  interest,  eg.  last  year  to  Torphichen,  Linlithgow,  Abercom, 
and  Dalmeny,  and  the  year  previous  to  Rothesay  and  the  old  church  of 
St  Blane,  Bute.  Papers  were  read  during  the  Session  1896*7,  on  12th 
February,  on  "Torphichen  and  the  ELnights  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem," 
and  on  15th  April  on  '^The  Vaulting  of  the  Lower  Church,  Glasgow 
Cathedral,"  and  papers  on  similar  subjects  have  been  read  from  time  to  time. 

Accordingly  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  if,  in  inaugurating  the  Session  of 
1898-9,  we  turn  our  attention  to  Scottish  Ecclesiastical  remains.  Members 
of  this  and  of  kindred  Societies  are  interested  in  the  preservation  of  such 
remains,  and  should  look  on  themselves  as  the  natural  guardians  of  these 
treasures.  In  travelling  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  country  we 
cannot  fail  to  meet  with  much  to  study  and  admire  in  her  old  Ecclesi- 
astical buildings;  and  not  to  admire  6nly,  but  we  look  on  them  as 
precious  relics  of  the  past,  and  as  the  "special  ornament  of  the  land  and 
the  glory  of  the  realm." 

There  need  be  no  hesitation  in  confining  our  remarks  to  the  larger 
churches  and  ruins  still  remaining,  because  they  form  the  only  sources  to 
which  we  can  look  in  this  country  for  the  improvement  of  the  art  of 
architecture  and  for  models  to  copy  of  Pointed  or  Gothic  work.  We  have 
good  but  simple  examples  of  early  work  (transition  from  Romanesque  to 
First-Pointed)  at  Jedburgh,  Kelso,  and  Dunfermline  abbey  churches.  We 
owe  to  the  First-Pointed  style  altogether,  or  in  part,  the  enlargement  of 
Kirkwall,  the  Cathedrals  of  St  Andrews,  Glasgow,  Whithorn,  Elgin,  Brechin, 
Dunblane,  and  Dornoch.  We  owe  to  this  style  chiefly  the  conventual 
churches  of  Holyrood,  Arbroath,  Dryburgh,  Paisley,  Dundrennan,  Kilwin- 
ning, Restennet,  Crossraguel,  Coldingham,  Lindores,  Feme,  Pluscardine, 
Cambuskenneth,  Deir,  Saddell,  Ardchattan,  and  Oronsay. 

The  Middle-Pointed  occupied  the  period  between  1286,  between  the 
death  of  Alexander  IIL  in  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  till  the  change 
of  religion  in  the  middle  of  the  i6th.  We  need  only  mention  one  speci- 
men of  this  style,  the  Cathedral  at  Rosmarky  or  Fortrose,  which  is  of  the 
purest  and  most  elaborate  architecture. 
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Your  attention  will  be  called  to  the  Scottish  Ecclesiastical  monuments 
that  remain  during  the  years  1060^1560,  a  period  of  500  years,  but 
confining  ourselves  to  the  Cathedrals,  Abbejrs,  and  Priories.  Time  would 
^1  if  we  attempted  to  add  to  these  a  list  of  parish  churches,  and  of  col- 
legiate churches  and  chapels,  of  hospitals,  or  of  the  churches  of  the  Friars, 
Grey,  White,  or  Black. 

The  Cathedrals  of  Scotland  were  13  in  number.  Glasgow  and  Kirkwall 
are  the  only  two  remaining  in  a  more  or  less  complete  condition.  Of  the 
other  eleven,  five  are  now  in  use,  in  a  modified  condition,  as  Brechin, 
Dornoch,  Dunblane,  Dunkeld,  and  Lismore.  Six  are  but  ruins,  though 
Whithorn  was  used  as  a  parish  church  till  1822.  They  were  ruthlessly 
dealt  with  in  the  past  It  is  our  place  and  our  privilege  to  protect  them 
from  further  injuiy :  for  they  call  for  our  care  on  account  of  their  archaeo- 
logical interest,  and  the  relation  they  bear  to  the  art  of  architecture  in  the 
19th  century.  We  will  speak  of  them  in  alphabetical  order,  though  giving 
precedence  to  Glasgow.^ 

I.  Of  Glasgow  we  need  say  nothing,  because  so  much  has  already  been 
said  in  the  many  works  in  folio,  4to.,  8vo.,  and  i2mo.,  fi-om  J.  Collie's 
Glasgow  Cathedral,  The  Book  of  Glasgow  Cathedral,  Visit  to  Glasgow 
Cathedral,  by  J.  Honeyman,  and  A  Scots  Mediceval  Architect,  by  P. 
Mac^egor  Chalmers,  to  the  various  pamphlets  that  have  been  issued  fix>m 
time  to  time. 

II.  St.  Andrews,  When  entire  it  consisted  of  a  nave  200  feet  by  62, 
with  an  extreme  length  of  358  feet  In  architecture  it  was  of  pure  First- 
Pointed,  intermixed  with  a  few  semi-Norman  features.  It  was  a  Cathedral 
Priory  of  the  Augustinian  Canons.  All  that  now  remains  is  the  East  gable, 
part  of  the  West  fi^nt,  the  wall  on  South  side  of  nave,  and  that  of  the 
West  side  of  South  transept. 


*  Sec  Report  cj  British  Arclutologiccu  Associatum,  held  at  Glasgow  in  1S88 ;  Visit  to 
Glasgow  Cathedral,  by  J.  Honeyman,  p.  10 ;  The  Arrangements  cf  Glasgow  Cathedral,  by 
Marquis  of  Bute,  p.  63 ;  Visit  to  Paisley  Abbey,  by  E.  Loftus  Brock,  p.  59 ;  Peculiarities 
of  Ancient  Scottish  Architecture,  by  E.  Loftus  Brock,  p.  84;  Dunblane  Cathedral,  p.  74; 
Dusrfermline,  by  G.  Robertson,  p.  89. 
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The  gift  to  the  Cathedral  of  an  annual  sum  of  loo  marks  attested  the 
gratitude  of  Bruce  for  the  great  victory  of  the  Scots  at  Bannockbum,  brought 
about,  as  was  supposed,  by  St  Andrew,  the  guardian  of  the  realm. 

III.  Aberdeen,  Old  Aberdeen,  where  the  remains  of  the  Cathedral  are, 
is  one  mile  from  New  Aberdeen.  Having  been  destroyed  during  the  English 
wars,  its  reconstruction  was  begun  in  1375.  There  remains  a  nave  of  5 
bays,  136  feet  by  67*6,  traces  of  the  choir,  and  a  fragment  of  South  side  of 
transept,  and  two  West  towers  surmounted  by  octagonal  stone  spires,  all 
Middle-Pointed.^ 

IV.  Argyll,  Lismore  (the  Cathedral  of  St  Moluac)  was  a  diocese 
separated  from  Dunkeld  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century.  The  island 
lies  in  the  very  centre  of  Loch  Linnhe.  The  Cathedral  of  Argyll  was  less 
than  60  feet  in  length  by  30  in  breadth,  without  aisles  or  transept  Now 
it  is  modernized  and  used  as  a  parish  church. 

V.  Brechin,  This  was  one  of  the  smaller  cathedrals.  The  church 
originally  consisted  of  a  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  a  short  transept 
In  1806  the  transept  was  removed,  new  aisles  were  built,  and  one  roof 
made  to  cover  the  whole.  The  side  walls  of  the  chancel  remain,  lighted 
by  very  simple  pointed  windows.  Detached  on  the  South-West  side  is  the 
round  tower,  no  feet  high,  of  eight  stages  covered  with  spiral  roof  23  feet 
high,  and  lighted  by  dormer  windows. 

VI.  Caithness,  The  Cathedral  of  the  See  of  Caithness  was  Dornoch, 
built  about  1250.  It  had  a  high  roo(  and  a  low  tower  with  a  stunted 
spire.  Though  much  damaged  in  1570,  and  afterwards  neglected,  a  great 
portion  was  standing  till  1847.  The  whole  was  then  renewed  by  the  Duke 
of  Sutherland,  but  unfortunately  was  not  trusted  to  competent  hands. 

VII.  Dunblane,  This  Cathedral  b  216  feet  long  and  58  high.  It 
consists  of  a  nave  of  8  bays,  with  aisles.  The  windows  of  nave  and  aisles 
are  of  First-Pointed  work.  The  most  beautiful  portion  is  the  West  porch. 
The  nave,  130  feet  long,  remained  roofless  until  a  few  years  ago,  when  it 
was  re-roofed. 


^  A  good  engraving  of  this  Cathedral  can  be  seen  in  Robertson's  Scattuh  Abbeys  and 
Cathedrals^  1891. 
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VIII.  Dunkeld.  The  Cathedral  consists  of  a  nave  of  7  bays  120  feet 
by  60  and  40  feet  high.  The  choir,  of  4  bays  without  aisles,  is  104  by 
27  feet.     The  windows  of  the  aisles  are  very  beautiful 

IX.  Galloway,  Whithorn  Cathedral  now  consists  of  a  roofless  and 
ruined  nave.  On  this  promontory  near  the  Solway  St.  Ninian  erected  a 
church  called  Candida  Casa  or  the  "White  House,"  because,  as  the 
Venerable  Bede  tells  us,  it  was  built  of  stone,  in  a  manner  unusual 
among  the  Britons.  This  became  the  foundation  of  the  See  of  Galloway. 
On  the  South-West  is  a  richly-sculptured  Norman  door,  as  also  a  good 
South-East  door.  It  was  used  as  the  parish  church  till  1822,  when  the 
new  one  was  built  close  by. 

X.  lona.  The  Cathedral  of  "The  Isles,"  in  its  present  form,  was 
erected  in  the  13th  century,  of  red  Mull  granite.  It  comprises  a  nave 
64  by  23  feet,  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  choir,  and,  like  it,  without 
aisles:  a  transept  70  by  18  feet,  and  a  central  tower  75  feet  high  and 
26  by  22  feet  On  the  left  was  the  cloister,  one  arch  of  which  remains 
whole.  North  of  the  cloister  is  the  refectory,  and  East  of  it  is  the  chapter 
house,  of  which  the  roof  is  entire. 

XI.  Moray.  The  Cathedral  at  Elgin  is  the  most  splendid  ecclesiastical 
ruin  in  Scotland.  It  was  founded  in  1224,  and  was  burnt  by  the  "Wolf 
of  Badenoch"  in  1390.  In  1407-20  it  was  rebuilt  by  Bishop  Innes.  In 
February,  1568,  by  the  order  of  Regent  Moray,  the  lead  was  stripped 
from  the  roof  in  order  to  furnish  money  to  pay  his  soldiers.  In  consequence 
the  building  soon  began  to  decay.  On  4th  December,  1637,  a  high  wind 
blew  down  the  rafters  of  the  choir.  The  great  tower  fell  in  1770.  The 
further  progress  of  decay  has  now  been  arrested.  It  is  in  length  282  feet. 
The  ruins  consist  of  a  magnificent  west  front,  flanked  on  each  side  by  a 
square  tower  84  feet  high — of  a  nave  with  double  aisles — a  transept — a 
choir  with  aisles — and  a  chapter  house,  very  perfect,  of  octagonal  form 
with  a  central  pillar  supporting  the  roof.  It  was  known  as  the  "  Lantern 
of  the  North." 

XII.  Ross,  Fortrose  Cathedral,  called  also  Chanonry,  dedicated  to 
S.S.  Peter  and  Boniface,  was  an  architectural  gem  of  the  purest  and  most 
elaborate  Middle-Pointed.    The  material  was  red  sandstone.     It  was  erected 
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in  the  begmning  of  the  14th  century.  It  is  120  feet  long,  and  consisted 
of  a  nave  with  four  bays  with  aisles  14  feet  wide,  a  choir  with  aisles,  a  quasi 
transept,  a  lady  chapel,  a  rood  turret  and  a  vaulted  chapter  house  on 
North-East  side.  The  whole  of  the  centre  and  North  side  are  gone,  and 
there  remains  only  the  aisle  to  the  nave  and  choir,  with  an  octagonal  turret 
at  the  junction,  and  part  of  the  chapter  house. 

XIII.  Orkney.  The  Cathedral  of  Kirkwall  is  entire  with  the  exception 
of  the  spire.  It  was  commenced  in  11 38,  and  has  stood  700  years.  The 
extreme  length  is  226  feet  by  45*6  broad:  with  a  nave  of  8  bajrs,  a  choir 
of  4,  and  the  lady  chapel  of  2  bays.  It  is  cruciform,  with  aisles  to  the 
nave  113*8  feet  by  21*6 — to  the  roof  it  is  71  feet — and  the  transept  is 
89*5  feet  It  was  saved  from  Reformation  violence  by  the  affectionate  zeal 
of  the  townsmen. 

If  then  the  affection  of  the  townsmen  for  their  noble  cathedral,  as  also 

the  attachment  and  pride  of  the  people  of  Glasgow  for  their  church,  was 

enough  to  preserve  these  buildings  from  the  ruin  that  befell  the  other  eleven 

cathedrals,  it  surely  behoves  us  to  protect  and  preserve  what  remain  to  us. 

We  may  pray  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that  in  the  future  no  hands  will  destroy 

the  remains  of  our  ancient  buildings.     May 

"  No  moody  fiuuitic  defiice 
The  works  of  wondrous  Art  that  grace 

Antiquit/s  remains. 
O  be  his  tomb  as  lead  to  lead 
Upon  its  dull  destroyers'  head : 
A  minstrel's  malison  is  said." 

Without  entering  into  the  causes  of  the  wholesale  ruins  with  which  our 

favourite  land  is  studded,  we  may  mention  in  passing  three  or  four  causes 

that  were  at  work.      Firstly,  after  the  battle  of   Bannockbum    England 

became  the    hereditary  enemy  of  Scotland,  and  destroyed    her  churches 

when  occasion  served.    Secondly,  the  king  usurped  the  right  of  nominating 

to  the  vacant  abbeys,  e^.  Paisley,  Dunfermline,  etc.;    and  five  illegitimate 

sons  of  kings  were  made  heads  hi  five  of  the  richest  abbeys  in  Scotland. 

Thirdly,  the  bestowing  the  post  of  Abbot  or  Superior  on  laymen   in  com- 

mendam  or  trust :    and  fourthly,   the  usurpation   by  noblemen  who  took 

the  temporalities,  or  intruded  their  sons  into  their  place. 
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When  King  James  was  informed  that  Henry  VIII.  suggested  to  him 
to  "increase  the  Royal  revenues  by  taking  some  of  the  religious  houses 
into  his  hands,"  the  king  replied,  ''In  good  &ith  I  cannot  do  so:  for 
methinks  it  is  against  reason  and  God's  law  to  put  down  these  abbeys 
and  religious  houses,  which  have  stood  these  many  years,  and  God's 
service  has  been  maintained  and  kept  in  the  same." 

We  may  next  consider  the  Abbeys  and  Priories  that  equally  claim 
oar  care  and  preservation*  The  Benedictines  and  the  Canons  of  St 
Augustine  usually  chose  towns  for  their  houses :  the  Cisterdan  and  the 
Premonstratensian  Canons  preferred  the  country. 

Benedictines,  or  Black  Monks.  There  was  one  Abbey  and  three 
Priories  of  this  Order.  We  prefer  to  speak  of  them  in  alphabetical  order 
than  in  the  order  of  dignity,  of  foundation,  or  of  importance. 

I.  Dunfermline,  In  the  West  part  of  the  present  church  remains  the 
Romanesque  nave,  which  was  consecrated  in  1150.  Originally  the  church 
was  375  feet  long.  In  1818-20  the  site  of  the  choir,  which  was  in  the 
First-Pointed  style,  was  cleared  to  make  room  for  the  new  church.  It  is 
so  well  known  that  no  further  allusion  is  necessary. 

1.  Coldingham^  in  Berwickshire,  was  a  Benedictine  Priory,  founded  by 
King  £dgar  in  1098  in  honour  of  St  Cuthbert.     It  was  seized  and 

'  nearly  destroyed  by  CromwelL  The  tower,  90  feet  high,  fell  in 
1775.  The  church  has  been  partially  renewed,  and  fitted  up  as  a 
parish  church.    A  part  of  the  old  church  is  Romanesque. 

2.  lyningham  Priory^  in  Haddingtonshire.  The  remains  of  a  Norman 
Priory,  built  in  the  12th  century,  are  close  to  Tyningham  House, 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Haddington. 

3.  Urquhart^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Elgin.  The  only  way  of  even 
ascertaining  the  site,  is  the  Abbey  Well. 

The  great  order  of  St  Benedict  branched  out  into  several  distinct 
congregations,  with  certain  peculiar  additional  constitutions  or  reforms. 
In  Scotland  we  had  the  Tyronensians,  who  had  five  Abbeys  tmd  one 
Priory. 

L  Arbroath^  or  Aberbrothoc  (the  Mouth  of  the  Brothoc).  The  Abbey 
was  founded  in  1178,  and  dedicated  to  St  Thomas  2t  Becket    The  Abbey 
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Church  was  270  feet  long ;  and  consisted  of  a  nave  with  aisles,  a  transept 
with  aisles,  a  chancel,  two  West  towers,  and  a  chapter  house.  The  two 
West  towers  were  blown  down  in  the  latter  part  of  last  century.  It  now 
exists  only  in  fiagments.  For  many  years  the  municipal  authorities  were 
in  the  habit  of  selling  the  materiab,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  disappearance 
of  so  much  of  the  building.  This  practice  was  stopped  by  order  of  the 
Barons  of  the  Exchequer  in  181 5.  Among  the  Abbots  of  Arbroath  were 
Cardinal  Beaton  and  Archbishop  James  Beaton.  The  Abbots  in  their 
philanthropy  kept  a  beacon  on  the  dangerous  reef  of  rocks  in  the  German 
Ocean — a  fact  immortalized  by  Southey. 

"  The  Abbot  of  Aberbrothoc 
Had  placed  that  bell  on  the  Inchcape  rock: 
On  a  buoy  in  the  storm  it  floated  and  swong, 
And  over  the  waves  its  warning  rung. 
When  the  rock  was  hid  by  the  surge's  swell, 
The  mariners  heard  the  warning  bell ; 
And  then  they  knew  the  perilous  rock, 
And  bless'd  the  Abbot  of  Aberbrothoc*' 

II.  Kelso.  This  Church  of  St  Mary  and  St  John  the  Evangelist  was 
one  of  the  four  great  abbeys  on  the  border,  i,e,  Jedburgh,  Dryburgh, 
Melrose,  and  Kelso,  that  were  erected  by  David  I.  on  ground  which  was 
most  exposed  to  foray  and  raid :  thus  ensuring  the  cultivation  of  the  lands 
by  placing  them  under  the  protection  of  the  church.  It  was  a  noble 
example  of  the  more  advanced  Romanesque.  It  had  a  nave,  a  chancel 
60  feet  long  with  aisles,  a  transept  of  71  feet  by  23,  and  a  central  tower 
90  feet  high  and  23  broad.  In  June,  1523,  Lord  Dacre  stripped  the 
church  of  its  lead,  and  burnt  the  Lady  Chapel  with  its  beautiful  stall  work. 

III.  Kilwinning^  in  the  County  of  kfx^  and  three  miles  from  Irvine,  has 
remains,  First-Pointed,  of  extreme  beauty.  The  base  of  the  South  wall 
of  the  nave,  95  feet  in  length,  the  West  front  and  the  South  end  of 
the  transept  pierced  with  three  tall  lancets,  show  what  it  once  was.  A 
fine  West  bell-tower,  103  feet  high  and  32  feet  square,  fell  down  in  1814. 

IV.  Lesmahagowy  in  Clydesdale.  The  Reformers  in  1560  completely 
destroyed  the  buildings.     A  square  tower  is  all  that  remains  of  the  church. 

V.  Lindores^  dedicated  to  Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  Andrew,  is  situated 
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on  a  gentle  rise  above  the  Firth  of  Tay,  and  twelve  miles  from  St  Andrews. 
It  was  cruciform  in  shape,  230  feet  long,  with  a  North  aisle  to  the  nave 
— an  aisleless  choir  60  by  25  feet,  and  a  North-West  tower.  Of  the 
Abbey  nothing  is  left  but  a  few  scattered  walls  much  broken. 

I.  Jyvie.    The  Priory  of  St  Mary  in  Buchan  is  represented  by  a  few 

remains  of  the  church.     So  late  as   1815   the  foundations  of  the 

church,  60  by  20  feet,  were  still  to  be  seen  not  far  from  the  modem 

building. 

The  Cistertians  were  another  independent  congregation  of  Benedictines. 

Their  abbeys  were  eleven  in  number,  and  the  priories  were  three.      The 

Cistertians  sought  quiet  woody  glens  for  their  houses. 

I.  Balmerino  Abbey  is  on  the  South  side  of  the  Firth  of  Tay.  This 
church  was  built  in  the  very  unusual  form  of  being  divided  in  the  centre 
of  the  nave  by  pillars.  There  are  only  some  very  small  remains  of  the 
Abbey. 

II.  Cuiross^  in  Perthshire,  founded  in  12 17  by  Malcolm,  Earl  of  Fife. 
An  aisleless  First-Pointed  choir,  and  an  early  Middle-Pointed  tower  are 
all  that  remain. 

III.  Coupar-Angus.  In  Coupar,  the  Forfarshire  town,  there  are  a  few 
scanty  traces  of  the  Abbey  at  the  North  angle  of  the  churchyard.  It 
was  destroyed  by  Arran  and  his  following. 

IV.  Ddr^  in  Buchan  of  Aberdeen.  Some  small  remains,  in  red  stone, 
mark  the  site.  James  VI.  gave  it  to  the  Earl  Marischal  (Keith).  His  wife 
besought  him  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  gift,  but  he  declined  her 
advice.  Deir  has  this  special  interest,  that  of  the  Columban  church  the 
Book  of  Deir  is  alone  left  to  us,  ''the  oldest  book  of  Scotland,  as  well 
as  the  sole  relic  of  its  early  literature." 

V.  Dundrennan^  in  Kirkcudbrightshire.  The  abbey  stands  at  the  head 
of  a  valley  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Abbey  Bum.  The  church  was  cruci- 
form, comprising  a  n^e  130  by  30  feet,  with  side  aisles,  a  choir  45  by  26 
feet  and  a  transept  107  by  23  feet  The  whole  of  the  nave  and  arches 
have  disappeared  together  with  the  tower,  the  cloister,  and  almost  all 
the  chapter  house.  The  present  remains  consist  of  the  North  and  South 
transepts.      The  materials  have  been  removed  to  build  the  village  and 
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manse.    This   abbey  has   a  spedal   interast  for  us  as  the  place   where 
Queen  Mary  spent  her  last  night  after  the  battle  of  Langside,  on  May 

iSi  1568. 

VL  Glenhue^  m  Wigtownshire.  This  abbey,  when  entire,  must  have 
been  on  a  very  extensive  scale.  The  foundations  of  the  nave,  transept, 
and  choir  remain;  also  the  cloister  square  and  chapter  house,  and  the 
gable  of  the  South  transept  are  standing.  A  vast  mass  of  prostrate  masonry 
is  still  upon  the  ground.  The  Hay  fiunily,  in  1590,  built  from  the  abbey 
spoils  the  Castle  of  Park. 

VII.  Kinloss^  in  Moray.  The  abbey  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
foundations  of  David  I.  Scanty  remains  of  the  choir,  South  transept, 
chapter  house,  and  cloister  are  in  the  First-Pointed  and  Second-Pointed 
style.  Brodie,  of  Lethan,  destroyed  the  chapter  house  in  1652,  to  furnish 
stones  for  the  citadel  of  Inverness.  The  house  contained  eighty  monks. 
Boece  says  the  abbey  was  famous  for  the  splendour  of  its  buildings  and 
the  exemplary  lives  of  its  inmates.  At  the  Reformation  it  was  sold,  and 
afterwards  served  as  a  quarry  for  all  the  houses  and  walls  in  the  vicinity. 

VIII.  Melrose^  in  Roxburghshire.  This  abbey  is  too  well  known  to 
need  any  description.  The  famous  Chronicle  of  Maikos  was  written  in 
these  cloisters. 

IX.  NewbiUtU^  in  Midlothian.  This  abbey  is  seven  miles  from  Edin- 
burgh. Some  beautiful  First-Pointed  vaulting  is  all  that  remains  of  this 
abbey. 

X.  Sweetheart^  or  New  Abbey,  in  Kirkcudbright.  The  church  consbts 
of  nave,  transept,  aisles,  choir,  and  central  tower.  The  last  Abbot  became 
president  of  the  Scotch  College  in  Paris,  and  died  there.  In  the  year 
1275  the  Lady  Devorgoil,  daughter  of  Alan,  the  Lord  ot  Galloway,  wife 
of  John  Baliol  and  mother  of  the  celebrated  John  Baliol,  erected  this 
abbey  on  her  husband's  grave  in  Galloway. 

XL  Saddellf  in  Kintyre.  There  are  some  slight  remains  of  the  abbey, 
founded  in  11 63  by  Reginald  the  son  of  Somerled,  Lord  of  Kintyre.  It 
was  a  cruciform  abbey,  136  feet  by  24,  of  which  the  nave  occupied  60 
feet    The  transept  measured  78  by  24  feet 

I.  FHars  Carse^  in  Dumfriesshire,  has  no  remains. 
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2.  Hasstndean^  in  Teviotdale.  This  was  a  beautiful  Norman  church, 
which  was  demolished  in  169a  No  trace  of  the  church  is  left 
The  SherifT  of  the  county,  who  took  part  in  thb  work,  was  a 
Douglas,  and  was  cursed  by  an  old  woman  for  his  pams: 

"  The  Douglas  race,  foredoom'd  without  a  male 
To  &de  unblessed,  since  in  the  churchyard  green, 
Its  lord  o'erthrew  the  spires  of  Hassendean." 

3.  Mauchline^  in  Ayrshire.  It  was  nme  miles  from  KilmamocL  Ot 
this  priory  there  are  no  traces  left,  but  the  new  parish  church  is 
built  on  its  site. 

The  Climiacs  had  three  abbeys  and  one  priory. 

I.  Paisley  Abbey.  This  is  a  very  interesting  example  of  First-Pointed 
with  Middle-Pointed  portions.  The  nave  is  almost  as  perfect  as  when 
it  was  built  The  Chapel  of  St.  Mirin  is  entire.  Of  the  rest  of  the  church 
the  chancel  is  still  marked  out  by  walls,  which  are  very  long,  and  the 
transept  would  appear  to  have  been  about  the  centre  of  the  church.^  A 
meeting  was  held  some  little  time  ago  for  the  purpose  of  raising  subscriptions 
for  the  restoration  of  the  choir. 

II.  Crossraguel^  about  two  miles  from  Maybole.  It  was  colonized  by 
monks  from  Paisley.    A  large  portion  of  the  ruins  still  stand. 

Abbot  William  died  in  1547,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  kinsman,  Quintin 
Kennedy,  fourth  son  of  Gilbert,  second  Earl  of  Cassilis.  In  1570  the 
fourth  Earl  of  Cassilis,  who  from  his  great  power  in  Ayrshire,  was  called 
the  king  of  Carrick,  kidnapped  and  tortured  Alan  Stewart,  the  commen- 
dator  of  Crossraguel.  He  was  determined  to  compel  him  to  execute  in 
his  favour  certain  deeds  over  the  property  of  the  abbey.  Having  kidnapped 
him,  and  unable  to  succeed  by  imprisonment,  he  one  day  discussed  the 
matter  with  him  in  a  room  where  a  large  fire  was  blazing.  The  poor  man 
seeing  at  once  the  horrors  awaiting  him,  prayed  hard  for  release,  but  his 
persecutor  and  his  brother  were  merciless.  He  was,  as  the  annalist  de- 
scribes it,  skinned  by  the  removal  of  his  clothes,  and  well  basted  with 

^  A  very  full  history  of  the  Abbey  has  been  published  by  Dr.  C.  Lees. 
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grease,  and  stretched  on  bars  of  iron  to  which  he  was  secured.  He  only 
]delded  when  his  hand  was  so  severely  scorched  that  he  scarcely  had 
power  to  sign  the  documents.^ 

This  inhuman  Earl  dealt  for  the  conventual  estates  of  Glenluce  with 
the  abbot,  who  died  before  the  writs  could  be  signed.  He  persuaded  some 
one  to  forge  the  subscriptioi^  of  the  dead  man,  and  then,  for  fear  of  dis- 
covery, caused  a  person  to  wound  him  mortally.  As  a  final  act  of  villainy, 
the  murderer  was  accused  of  theft  and  hanged. 

III.  lona. 

I.  Dalmulin^  on  the  north  bank  of  the  River  Ayr. 

The  Valliscaulians  had  three  Priories. 

1.  Ardchattan^  in  Argyllshire.     The  house,  near  Connell  Ferry,  on  north 

side  of  Loch  Etive,  was  cruciform.  It  is  of  First-Pointed  style, 
consisting  of  a  simple  nave.  The  ruins  of  an  aisleless  choir,  66  by 
38  feet,  and  central  tower  remain.  It  was  founded  in  the  13th 
century  by  the  M'Dougalls. 

2.  PiuscardifUy  in  Morayshire.    This  house  is  six  miles  from  Elgin.     It 

consists  of  an  aisleless  choir,  56  by  27  feet,  no  triforium,  a  chapter 
house,  38  feet  square,  with  central  pillar,  and  a  cloister  100  feet 
square. 

3.  Beauiy  Priory,      This  priory  is  ten   miles   from    Inverness.     The 

church  was   of  early   part   of  14th   century,    150   feet  long,   and 

without  aisles.      Cromwell  used   it  as  a  quarry  for   the  fort  of 

Inverness. 

The  Canons  Regular  of  St.  Augustine  or  Black  Canons  were  very  popular 

in  Scotland,  and  had  six  Abbeys  and  twenty-two   Priories.      They  were 

introduced  into  Scotland  by  Alexander  I.  and  his  Queen  Sibylla. 

I.  Cambuskenneth  Abbey^  in  Stirlingshire.  All  that  remains  of  it  are  a 
very  noble  tower,  a  gateway,  and  a  few  fragments  of  walls.  It  was  given 
at  the  Reformation  to  the  Earl  of  Mar,  who  pulled  down  the  greater  part 
of  the  building  to  erect  his  house  in  Stirling. 


'^Sit  two  volumes  of  charters   relating  to   Crossraguel^  edited  for  the  Ayrshire   and 
Galloway  Archaologkal  Association  by  Mr,  F,  C.  hunier-Blair. 
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II.  Holyrood.  It  originally  consisted  of  a  nave,  choir,  transept,  and 
central  tower.  The  nave  is  the  only  part  that  remains.  The  choir  and  south 
transept  were  pulled  down  to  make  room  for  the  palace  b^;un  by  James  IV. 

III.  Inchaffray^  Perthshire.  This  Abbey  is  six  miles  from  Crieff.  It 
stands  on  rising  ground  which  once,  apparently,  formed  an  island.  Shape- 
less heaps  of  masonry,  including  gables,  walls,  etc,  are  the  only  remams 
of  a  fine  building.  Maurice,  the  Abbot  of  the  time,  attended  Bruce  to 
Bannockbum,  with  die  arm  of  St  Fillan  in  a  silver  case. 

IV.  Inchcolm^  St  Columba's  Isle,  near  Inverkeithing,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Firth  of  Forth.  Boece  says.  Inchcolm  was  "  as  the  carbuncle  among 
precious  stones."  The  remains  of  the  Priory  are  an  octagonal  chapter 
house,  the  refectory,  and  the  cloister,  34  feet  square.^ 

V.  Jedburgh^  in  Roxburgh. 

VI.  Scone  was  one  of  the  larger  Abbeys  of  Scotland.  This  magnificent 
Abbey  was  set  on  fire  in  1559  and  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  It  now 
consists  of  a  piece  of  an  aisle,  in  the  pleasure  grounds  of  Scone  Palace,  the 
seat  of  Lord  Mansfield. 

1.  Abemethy  Friary^  in  Perthshire.      No  remains,  except  dose  to  the 

"Bishop's  Yard,**  there  is  a  round  tower,  75  feet  high  and  48  in 
circumference  at  the  bottom  and  32  at  top. 

2.  Blaniyre  Priory^  Lanarkshire.    A  few  remains  of  red  granite,  two  gables, 

and  a  portion  of  the  outer  wall  are  all  that  remain. 

3.  CanonbU^  in  Dumfiiesshire.    It  was  laid  in  ruins  by  the  English  in 

1542.    There  are  a  few  remains. 

4.  Colonsay^  on  an  Inner  Hebridean  Isle  of  Argyllshire.     Its  roofless 

church,  First-Pointed,  is  77  by  18  feet  The  cloister  was  destroyed 
in  the  last  century. 

5.  Crusay. 

6.  Oronsay^  separated  from  Colonsay  by  a  sound  of  only  100  yards,  and 

dry  for  three  hours  at  low  water.  It  contains  some  of  the  most 
interesting  ruins,  next  to  lona,  in  West  of  Scotland.  The  remains 
are  transitional,  First-Pointed,  77*8  by  18  feet,  with  a  side  chapel. 

*  See  Abcrdtmr  and  Imhcolwu,  by  Wm.  Ross,  1885. 
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7.  Inch-Kenneth,      In  the  Island  of  Mull,  the  remains  of  a  church,  60 

by  30  feet,  are  those  of  Inch-Kenneth  Priory.  The  altar  and 
bell  were  only  removed  in  the  present  century. 

8.  InchmcJwme^  on  St  Colman's  Isle,  in  the  Lake  of  Menteith.    The 

Priory  ruins  are  First-Pointed.  The  church,  1 15  by  36  feet,  is  entered 
by  a  fine  west  doorway.  It  has  a  nave  of  three  bajrs,  and  the  arch 
of  a  North-West  tower.  To  this  Priory,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
was  sent  at  the  age  of  five  years,  during  the  English  Invasion  of 

IS47- 

9.  hk  of  May y  in  Fifeshire.    This  small  rocky  islet  contains  the  ruins  of 

a  Priory.  The  isle  is  treeless,  guarded  by  basaltic  cliffs,  but  rich 
in  pasture.  Later  it  was  abandoned  for  St  Mary's,  Pittenweem,  as 
less  exposed  to  incursions  by  English  sailors. 

10.  Loch  Leven.    The  Priory  was  upon  St  Serfs  Isle.    A  few  ruins  of 

the  church,  30  by  20  feet,  remain. 

11.  Loch  Toy,  in  Perthshire.     Near  Kenmore,  and  on  an  island  in  the 

Loch  Tay  are  the  ruins  of  the  Priory  built  by  Alexander  I.  over  the 
grave  of  his  wife  Sibylla,  daughter  of  Henry  I.  of  England. 
The  church  was  140  feet  long,  of  which  the  side  wall  and  gables 
remain. 

12.  Monymuski  in    Central   Aberdeenshire.      The  foundations   of  the 

church,  48  by  20  feet,  and  of  the  choir,  16  by  14,  were  ploughed 
up  in  last  century;  but  the  Norman  basement  of  the  tower,  17 
by  15,  remains. 

13.  Pitt^nweem^  Fifeshire.     Traces  of  the  refectory,  the  dormitory,  and 

the  chapter  house  still  remain.  On  the  East  of  the  modem 
church  is  the  gateway  of  the  Priory. 

14.  Portmoak^  on  the  North  side  of  the  River  Leven,  near  the  Lake, 

and  four-and-a-half  miles  itom  Kinross.  Very  little  of  this  Priory 
remains. 

15.  Restennet^  near  the  town  of  Forfar.    The  ruins  comprise  the  church 

walls  65  by  20  feet,  a  sacristy  to  the  North-East,  and  a  tower  on 
North-West  70  feet  high.  Parts  of  the  cloister  60  feet  square 
remain. 
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16.  Rostneaih^  in  Dumbartonshire.    This  priory  was  called  also  Kilmodan. 

There  are  the  remains  of  a  choir  27  by  17  feet. 

17.  Rothesay^  in  Buteshire.    Here  are  remains  of  a  choir  measuring  27 

feet  by  17. 

18.  Rcwadill^  is  in  the  South-East  of  the  island  of  Harris.    "Within 

the  South  part  of  this  isle,''  says  Archdeacon  Munro,  writing  in 
iS49>  "^^  ^  monastery  with  a  steeple,  called  RoodiL"  The  ruins 
of  the  church  still  stand,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  monastic  buildings.^ 
The  church  was  used  as  a  parish  church  after  the  Reformation, 
was  repaired  in  1784,  and  continued  in  use  till  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century. 

19.  St  Marys  Isle^  in  Kirkcudbrightshire.     About  one  and  a  half  miles 

South  of  Kirkcudbright  a  priory  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  David 
I.,  but  is  not  now  in  existence.  It  was  destroyed  to  build  Lord 
Selkirk's  house. 

20.  Si.  Andrews  Cathedral  Priory. 

21.  Scar  Inch^  in  die  isle  of  Lewis,  county  Ross. 

22.  Strathfillan^    in    Perthshire.      At    the    village   of   St   Fillan's  are 

remains  of  the  prioiy,  founded  by  Bruce,  in  commemoration  of 
the  battle  of  Bannockbum.  The  '<  Bell  of  St  Fillan,"  and  also 
the  "quigrach"  or  silver  head  of  St  Fillan's  crosier,  are  now  in 
Edinburgh  Antiquarian  Museiun. 
The  Premonstratensians,  or  White  Canons,  had  five  abbeys  and  one 
priory. 

I.  Dryhurgh^  in  Roxburghshire.  The  abbey  is  situated  on  a  peninsula 
of  the  Tweed,  ten  miles  above  Kebo  and  three  miles  below  Melrose.  The 
remains  consist  of  6  bays  of  nave,  including  West  front  and  South  wall; 
also  portions  of  the  First-Pointed  choir  with  side  chapels,  a  shallow  transept 
and  an  Eastern  aisle,  forming  St  Mary's  Chapel  in  North  aisle.  This  is 
the  burial-place  of  Sir  W.  Scott 

II.  Feme^  in  Ross.  This  abbey  was  built  by  Farquhar,  Earl  of  Ross. 
The  church  consisted  of  nave,  and  choir  99  by  25  feet    The  doors  are 

^See  exhanstive  description  by  Dr.  Murray,  1898. 
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Norman,  and  on  North  and  South  sides  is  a  small  chapeL  It  was  used 
for  service  till  1742,  when  the  roof  fell  on  a  Sunday  and  killed  44  persons. 
In  the  North  chapel  is  the  inscription: 

'*  Mors  tua,  mors  Christi,  mundi  fraus,  gloria  ooeli 
et  dolor  infcmii,  sint  meditanda  tibi/' 

which  may  be  translated: 

"Thy  death  and  Christ's,  the  world's  deceit,  heaven's  glory, 
and  pains  of  hell,  are  for  thy  meditation." 

III.  Hofywoodt  in  Dumfriesshire.  Between  Friar's  Carse  and  Lincluden 
this  abbey,  founded  by  Devorgilla  Baliol,  stood.  Every  trace  of  it  is  now 
gone.  The  last  remains  were  taken  down  in  1778,  and  the  parish  church 
built  of  the  materials. 

IV.  Soulseai^  i.e,  Sedes  Animae,  in  Galloway.  The  abbey  was  three 
miles  from  Stranraer.  On  the  banks  of  the  South  loch  are  slight  remains 
of  the  building. 

V.  Tongland^  in  Galloway,  Kirkcudbrightshire,  eight  miles  from  Castle 
Douglas.  At  the  confluence  of  the  Dee  and  Tarf  b  the  site  of  the  abbey, 
of  which  little  remains. 

I.   Whithorn^  in  Galloway. 

The  Carthusians  had  two  houses  in  Scotland. 

1.  Maxton^  in  Roxburgh. 

2.  Perth  {Monasterium  Vallis  VirtuHs)}    In    1559  the  building  of  the 

Perth  Charterhouse  was  destroyed.  "  The  rascal  multitude  was 
so  busy  and  laborious  that  within  two  days  these  three  great  places, 
the  Black  and  Grey  Friars  and  the  Charterhouse  Monks,  a  building 
of  wondrous  cost  and  greatness,  was  so  destroyed  that  only  the  walls 
did  remain." 

The  Knights  Hospitalers,  or  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  had 
five  houses. 

I.  Ancrum^  in  Roxburgh,  about  four  miles  from  St  Boswell's.  Some 
small  fragments  remain. 

^King  James  L,  in  1430^  founded  the  Charterhouse  in  the  suburb  of  Perth.  It  was 
known  as  Domus  Virtutum.    Speed  calls  it  the  fairest  abbey  of  that  realm. 
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2.  St.  John's  Hill,  near  Edinburgh. 

3.  Kinkelly  in  Garioch  district,  Aberdeenshire. 

4.  Ruthwelly  in  Dumfriesshire,  eight  miles  from  Dumfries. 

5.  Torphichen,  in   Mid-Lothian,  is  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Bathgate. 

The  nave,  Middle-Pointed,  was  112  feet  long.     A  portion  of  choir 
66  by  20  feet  and  a  central  tower  remain.    Such  are  the  slight 
remains    of   the    chief   house    of   the    Knights    of  St*    John    of 
Jerusalem. 
The  Knights  Templars  had  thirteen  houses. 

In  the  rule  of  the  Templars  the  young  man  who  wished  to  join  them 
was  warned  that  he  must  rise  when  he  wished  to  sleep,  he  must  endure 
^tigue  when  he  needed  rest,  he  must  suffer  hunger  and  thirst  when  he 
wished  to  eat  and  drink,  and  he  must  be  prepared  to  go  into  a  different 
country  from  the  one  where  he  might  wish  to  remain. 

1.  Aberdeen. 

2.  Aboyney  in  Aberdeenshire. 

3.  Adamion,  Ayrshire.     Of  the  Preceptory  of  St  Mary,  or  of  Our  Lady 

Kirk  of  Kyle,  a  small  part  remains. 

4.  Inchinnan^  in  Renfrewshire.     The  church  was  50  by  18  feet,  and  was 

pulled  down  in  1828. 

5.  Maryculier,  in  Kincardineshire.     Nothing  but  the  foundations  remain, 

which  show  that  it  was  82  by  28  feet  long. 

6.  Mount  Hotyy  in  Edinburgh,  on  South  slope  of  St  Leonard's  HilL 

7.  Oggerstone,  in  Stirlingshire. 

8.  Red  Abbey  Stead,  Roxburghshire. 

9.  St,  Germans,  Mid-Lothian.      Near  Seton  are  the  remains  of  a  small 

old  church  consisting  of  chancel,  transept,  and  spire.     The  tracery 
of  the  windows  is  very  fine. 

10.  Stenhouse,  in  Stirlingshire. 

11.  Temple^  on  the  South   Esk,  twelve  miles  from   Edinburgh.     King 

David  introduced  the  Knights,  and  established  them  at  Temple  in 
Mid-Lothian.  The  church  is  of  the  late  period  of  First-Pointed, 
and  measures  54  by  17  feet 

12.  Tullick,  in  Aberdeenshire. 
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13*  7\irrifft  in  North-West  AberdeeaBhire.  A  spot  of  gFoond  is  called 
''Temple  Brae."    The  old  church  was  120  by  18  feet 

Few  remains  exist  because  thar  houses  were  in  towns. 

Time  will  not  allow  us  to  speak  of  the  1000  parishes  in  Scotland^  nor 
of  the  churches  belonging  to  the  friars — the  Franciscans  known  as  Grey 
Friars,  the  Carmelites  or  White  Friars,  and  the  Dominicans  or  Black 
Friars.  Also  we  must  omit  all  mention  of  the  coll^;iate  churches  and 
chapels,  and  of  the  hospitals.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Franciscans 
had  nineteen  houses,  the  Carmelites  had  twelve,  the  Dominicans  had 
eighteen.^ 

No  wonder  that  members  of  this  Society,  and  of  similar  ones  in  Scotland, 
love  to  visit  the  buildings  which  make  the  country  so  full  of  interest 
"  Be  wisely  conservative,''  as  was  lately  advised  at  a  meeting  of  a  Society, 
on  i8th  October,  1898,  ''of  all  that  is  beautiful  in  the  architecture  of  the 
past."  We  who  live  so  near  to  Douglasdale  should  remember  that  during 
the  many  years  when  Douglas  Castle  was  deserted  as  a  residence,  the  aisle  ot 
the  church  of  St  Bride  was  left  open  and  unprotected,  and  the  boys  of  the 
place  made  it  an  amusement  to  throw  stones  at  the  ornamental  work.  Of 
course  this  is  no  longer  possible  to  be  said  of  any  place,  but  the  public 
are  not  yet  sufficiently  interested  to  protect  as  they  might  the  old  ruins  from 
further  destruction.  We  would  venture  to  suggest  that  antiquaries  would 
spend  their  holidays  in  making  the  round,  of  the  Benedictine  houses,  which 
had  4  monasteries,  of  the  Tyronensians,  which  had  6,  of  the  Cistertians,  which 
had  14  houses,  of  the  Canons  R^ular  of  St  Augustine,  which  had  28  houses, 
of  the  Premonstratendans,  which  had  6  houses,  of  the  Cluniacs,  which  had  4 
houses,  and  of  the  Valliscaulians,  which  had  3  houses.  Some  antiquaries 
may  prefer  to  vbit  them  in  the  counties  to  which  they  belong :  as  for  example 
in  the  xo  central  counties  in  the  valleys  of  the  Clyde  and  Forth,  giving  their 
attention  to  the  monasteries  in 

A3n:shire — Crossraguel,  Kilwinning,  and  Mauchline. 

In  Renfrewshire — Paisley. 


^  A  leading  architect  in  the  time  of  James  III.  was  Thomas  Cochrane ;  in  the  time  ot 
James  IV.  lived  John  Murray. 
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In  Fifeshiie — St  Andrew's  Priory,  Balmerino,  Dunfermlinei  Inchcolm, 
LindoreSy  and  Isle  of  May. 

In  Kinross-shire — Loch  Leven,  Portmoak. 

In  Mid-Lothianshire — Holyrood,  Newbattle. 
Or  (2nd)  in  the  Soathem  counties  on  the  Tweed  and  Solway — 

In  Roxburghshire — Kelso,  Mekose,  Jedbuigh,  Canonbie. 

In  Kirkcudbrightshire — Dundrennan,  Sweetheart,  Ton^^and,  and  St. 
Mary's  Isle. 

In  Wigtownshire — Glenluce,  Soulseat,  and  Whithorn. 
Or  (3rd)  in  the  Northern  counties — 

In  Aberdeenshire — Monjrmusk,  Fjrvie,  and  Deir. 

In  Perthshire — Scone,  Loch  Tay,  Inchmahome,  Inchaffray,  Strathfillan, 
Abemethy. 

In  Morayshire — Elgin,  Urquhart,  Kinloss,  Pluscardine. 

In  Forfarshhv — Arbroath,  Restennet 

The  result  of  such  a  tour  will  be  to  impress  upon  the  archaeologist  a 
still  higher  sense  of  the  architecture  and  of  its  allied  arts  of  sculpture  and 
painting  displayed  in  these  buildings,  and  a  resolution  to  rescue  them,  as 
far  as  possible,  from  further  injury  or  destruction. 

We  may  mention,  as  illustrations  of  carving  in  sione^  the  chapel  of  St 
Mirin  and  St  Columba  in  the  South  transept  of  Paisley,  where  three 
compartments  measuring  4  feet  at  the  North  side,  and  seven  compartments 
measuring  10  feet  at  the  South  side  are  filled  with  sculptures  bearing 
reference  to  St  Mirin.  In  the  one  on  the  left  we  see  St  Mirin's  mother 
bringing  him  to  St.  Congal ;  in  the  next  St  Mirin  receiving  the  religious 
habit;  in  the  next  St  Mirin  being  made  Superior  of  the  monastery  at 
Bangor,  etc,  etc.  Two  jculptures  show  a  brother  of  the  monastery  seeing 
St  Mirin  illuminated  by  a  celestial  light,  and  the  Saint  restoring  to  life 
the  dead  man  in  the  valley  of  Colpdash  ;^  and  in  the  centre  of  the  chapel 
stands  the  monument  of  Marjory,  daughter  of  King  Robert  the  Bruce.  It 
is  of  beautiful  w<M:kmanship.  It  is  an  altar  tomb,  with  the  recumbent 
figure  of  a  woman  resting  on  a  pillow;   over  her  head  is  an  ornamental 


^  Lees'  Abbey  of  Paisley^  p.  21a. 
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canopy,  with  a  carving  of  the  Crucifixion.  Round  the  monument  is  a  series 
of  compartments  filled  with  boldly  sculptured  figures  of  ecclesiastics,  and 
shields  with  armorial  bearings.^  Other  figures  are  seen  in  various  parts 
of  the  church,  and  fortunately  the  name  of  the  sculptor  is  known, — ^Thomas 
Hector,  who  in  the  year  1460  received  firom  the  abbot,  Henry  Crighton, 
the  lands  of  Nether  Crossflat  on  lease. 

In  Glasgow  Cathedral  it  id  much  to  be  regretted,  as  Mr.  Macgregor 
Chalmers  remarks,  that  the  eight  statues  and  carved  corbels  which  adorned 
the  panels  on  each  side  of  the  doorway  in  the  screen  have  disappeared. 
The  parapet  of  the  top  of  this  screen  is  now  its  most  attractive  feature, 
and  is  of  beautifully-designed  tabernacle  work  and  open  tracery,  resting 
on  a  moulded  and  sculptured  cornice.  The  carvings  on  this  cornice 
are  meant  to  illustrate  the  seven  ages  of  man.  Old  Age  occupies 
the  centre,  over  the  doorway;  Infancy,  Youth,  and  Manhood  are  on 
the  north  side,  with  the  Schoolboy,  the  Lover,  and  the  Sage  on  the 
south.' 

In  lona  the  capitals  of  the  nave  pillars  are  carved  with  figures  well 
preserved.  On  the  first  fix>m  the  tower  is  represented  the  (ail  of  our  first 
parents ;  another  represents  the  Temptation  of  Adam  and  Eve ;  the  third 
has  a  delineation  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  St  Peter  cutting  off  Malchus' 
ear ;  and  the  fourth  has  an  angel  weighing  souls.  St  Martin's  Cross,  lona, 
17  feet  high,  may  be  mentioned  as  another  instance  of  sculpture,  as  it  is 
adorned  with  a  great  profiision  of  sculptural  work.  A  sculptured  cross 
also  exists  at  RuthwelL  The  subjects  of  the  sculpture  are  a  hind  with  a 
branch,  St.  John  the  Baptist  with  the  lamb,  our  Lord  with  the  right  hand 
raised  in  the  act  of  benediction  with  a  scroll  in  the  left  hand  and  treading 
on  two  swine,  referring  to  the  miracle  of  the  possessed  swine,  and  emble- 
matical of  His  triumph  over  unclean  things,  with  the  legend,  in  Runic 
verse,  fix)m  Caedmon's  lay  of  "The  Holy  Rood."  "Jesus  Christ  the  just 
judge ;  The  beasts  of  the  Desert  and  the  Dragons  recognized  the  Saviour 
of  the  World."  "Jesus  Christus^  Judex  cequitatis^  bestia  ei  dracones  cogiuh 
verunt  in  deserto  Sahatorem  mundiJ*     There  all  also  figures  of  St  Paul 

^  Abbey  of  Paisley ^  p.  221.  M  Sects  Medieval  Architect^  p.  18. 
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and  St  Antony  breaking  bread  in  the  desert;  the  Annunciation;  the 
Visitation;  Mary  Magdalen  washing  our  Lord's  feet;  the  healing  of  the 
man  bom  blind;  and  the  Crucifixion. 

Canopied  recesses  containing  recumbent  effigies  on  high  tombs  exist 
at  Douglas,  Seton,  Borthwick,  Corstorphine,  Aberdeen  and  Elgin. 

Of  carving  in  wood  we  have  the  stalls  in  Dunblane  Cathedral,  and  in 
the  chapel  of  Sling's  College,  Aberdeea  A  fine  firagment  of  the  Rood 
Screen  in  Foulis  Church,  Forfarshire,  still  remains. 

The  painter's  art  is  represented  by  forty-eight  shields,  in  Aberdeen 
Cathedral,  on  which  are  pictured  the  arms  of  Popes,  of  St  Maigaret, 
of  the  Rings  and  Princes  of  Christendom,  and  of  the  Bishops  and  Earls 
of  Scotland,  on  a  flat  ceiling  of  oak  panels.  Bishop  Dunbar  ceiled  the 
nave  of  Elgm  with  oak,  adorning  it  with  the  arms  of  the  chief  benefactors, 
the  Emperor,  the  Popes,  the  Kings,  the  Bishops  and  Nobles  of  Scotland, 
and  foreign  Princes.  Hiis  last  no  longer  exists,  to  our  loss  and  the  loss 
of  art  in  general 

"  That  art  was  still  Religion,**  we  quote  from  the  author  of  the  History 
of  Scotland^  "is  proved  by  the  carving,  as  perfect,  in  the  remote  capital 
of  the  pillar,  or  in  the  hidden  crypt,  as  in  the  workmanship  that  every  eye 
could  see,  for  the  whole  Cathedral  was  an  offering  of  human  industry  to 
God.  In  the  Cathedral  of  Aberdeen,  on  whose  imperishable  granite  time 
has  left  its  mark  but  not  decay — in  the  shattered  fragments  of  Elgin,  the 
^patriae  decus^  regm  gloria^  and  ^laus  et  exaiiatio  iaudis  in  regnis  extranets^ — 
we  are  reminded  of  the  tremendous  power  of  the  Church,  wheii  she  brought 
these  bleak  regions  of  the  North  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Faith  and 
of  her  high  culture.  Ignorance  and  barbarism  abounded  there,  nature  was 
sterile  and  dreary,  and  the  northern  tempest  roared  without,  but  within 
her  loving  walls  there  was  a  shelter  from  every  enemy :  There  Art  received 
her  baptism  and  her  anointing  in  the  service  of  God,  and  these  brightly- 
lighted  shrines  were  the  centre  of  a  system  which  could  fully  satisfy  the 
intellect  and  heart.  The  Sons  of  St  Dominic  had  found  a  home  in  St 
Clements  of  Dunblane's  stately  sanctuary  and  in  fifteen  other  Scottish  towns. 
St  Francis  of  Assisi,  who  had  rekindled  the  djring  embers  of  Faith  among 
the  sunny  hills  of  Umbria,  received  a  welcome  from  his  brown-robed  Friars 
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in  mist-veiled  Scotland.  From  Coldingham  and  Melrose  to  Ardchattan 
in  Lorn,  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  St  Benedict  left  the  stamp  of  the 
''beauty  of  holiness,"  and  the  gaunt  ruins  which  frown  over  St  Andrew's 
Bay,  where  once  a  copper  roof  like  burnished  gold  flashed  out  to  sea,  may 
yet  remind  us  of  the  Primatial  Church  which  had  been  no  unmeet  symbol 
of  the  great  Catholic  Faith,  overshadowing  the  land."  ^ 

^Kinloch's  History  of  Scotkmd^  vol.  iL,  p.  lo. 
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Na  11. 
THE  OLD  LANDS  OF   PARTICK    AND  THE  MILL  THEREOF. 

JAMES  WHITE,   KS.A.Scot. 

\Rt^  ai  a  M^iing  ^  th£  Sifdety  kdd  &n  15/fl  Deeem^r,  1898.] 

The  Old  Lands  of  Partick  formed  one  of  four  wards,  into  which  the 
Barony  of  Glasgow  was  at  an  early  period  divided.  The  other  three 
wards  were  Govan,  Badir-nianok,  and  Cuikis  ward. 

From  an  old  Rental,  which,  by  the  courtesy  of  Mr,  Renwick,  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  examining,  and  from  other  papers  which  I  have 
seen,  it  wotild  appear  that,  speaking  generally,  Glasgow  of  to-day  is  on 
the  Old  Lands  of  Partick  wardj  while  Partick  of  to-day  is  on  the  Go  van 
Lands,  It  is  evident  that  there  were  lands,  or,  in  more  modem  language, 
there  was  a  ward  of  Partick  distinct  from  the  Lands  or  ward  of  Govan* 
The  Lands  of  Go  van  included  all  the  Barony  to  the  south  of  the  Clyde,  and 
nearly  all  of  it  west  of  the  Kelvin,  while  the  Lands  or  ward  of  Partick 
extended  from  the  Clyde  to  Gadder,  and  from  the  Kelvin  to  Shettleston 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  Partick  Lands  is  the  endowment  of  the 
Cathedral,   with  the  Lands  of  Perthec,^  by  David  I,,  on  7th  July,   1136, 


^Permit  me  to  add  another  to  the  maoy  coDJectured  derivations  of  the  name  **  Pnriick." 
TiBJaD,  one  of  Uie  greatest  gf  Roman  Emjjerors,  received  from  the  Senate  the  title  Parthicuis 
IQ  maik  the  victoiy  over  the  Parthians,  At  the  sancie  timei  as  we  Learn  from  Dion  Ca^i^iui^ 
r^rthic  gHHies  were  insdtutcd*  This  was  about  a.d*  [15.  Eaily  in  tho  second  century,  and 
therefore^  in  Trmjan's  reign,  Yorkhill  was  occupied  by  the  Romans,  (In  1867  a  coin  of 
Tr^LD  was  dxaccnraitd.)^    iii  it  vnt  likdy  that  this  place  received  ^  name  the  new  title  of  the 
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and  shortly  after  the  same  king  gave  to  the  Cathedral  that  other  part 
of  Partick  which  had  not  been  already  gifted.  About  1147  another  gift 
was  the  Govan  Lands.  These  Lands  of  Govan  and  Partick  were  soon 
afterwards  erected  into  a  prebend  of  the  Cathedral  by  Bishop  Herbert 

On  13th  July,  istV,  King  James  VL  granted  Govan  to  the  University; 
no  mention  b  made  of  Partick.  It  would  seem  that  the  Lands  of  Partick 
had  by  this  time  lost  their  old  name,  and  only  on  one  occasion  after 
this  can  I  find  the  name  Partick  applied  to  lands  now  in  the 
Parish  of  Glasgow,^  viz.  in  April,  1596,  when  the  Molendinar  en- 
croached on  the  Lands  of  the  Burgh  at  the  Lwnyngis  Hauch.  The 
owners  on  the  Glasgow  side  (Henry  Gibson  and  others)  complained 
against  the  owners  on  the  Partick  side  appropriating  lands  to  their 
yards.  The  matter  was  refeired  to  the  liners  of  the  Burgh  and  sworn 
men  of  the  Partick  ward,  because  the  complaint  concerned  tenants 
both  of  the  barony  and  the  burgh.  The  liners  decided  in  favour  of 
Gibson  resuming  possession  of  the  lands  claimed. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  we  find  that  Govan  was  one  of  the 
wards  of  the  Barony  of  Glasgow,  while  Partick  was  another  distinct  ward. 
The  farmers  in  these  two  wards,  Partick  and  Govan,'  were,  as  we  shall 
see,  astricted  and  bound  to  grind  their  grindable  corn  at  the  Mill  of 
Partick.  To  identify  the  Mill  of  Partick  with  the  Bishop's  Baronial  Mill, 
to  which  these  two  wards  were  astricted,  is  the  chief  object  of  this  paper. 
At  the  same  time  we  shall,  take  notice  o^  and  explain  the  grant  claimed 
by  the  Bakers'  Incorporation. 

By  way  of  preface  to  the  argument,  it  will  be  of  interest  and  of  help 
in  understanding  what  is  to  follow,  to  make  mention  of  the  law  that  in 
olden  times  governed  the  building  of  mills.    The  right  to  build  mills  was 

great  Emperor  ?  Or  did  the  name  arise  from  the  Parthic  games  in  which  the  soldiers  would 
engage?  If  it  be  suggested  that  these  soldiers  were  in  YorkhiU  before  A.D.  115,  and  there- 
fore unacquainted  with  the  new  games,  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  in  a.d.  120  Hadrian,  the 
nephew  of  Trajan,  came  from  Rome,  and  his  soldiers  at  least  would  be  acquainted  with  the 
above-mentioned  hcts,  and  at  the  same  time  anxious  to  commemorate  their  former  Emperor 
and  genend,  who,  it  may  be  mentioned,  was  the  first  Emperor  to  lead  hb  own  soldiers  in  person 
to  victory. 

^Giasgmv  Charttrs,  *Mr.  Renwick's  Protecols^  voL  vii.,  No.  3015. 
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at  one  time  vested  io  barons  only,  or  their  nominees,  and  they,  to 
protect  themselves,  astricted  the  lands  of  their  barony  to  their  Baronial 
Mill.  We  shall  see  that  this  law  governed  the  erection  of  mills  in  our 
own  district,  and  the  astriction  referred  to  took  place  in  connection 
therewith. 

In  the  woricing  out  of  this  law  there  were  various  customs  that  I  also 
recall,  by  explaining  certain  terms  that  may  be  familiar  to  most,  but  the 
original  significance  of  which  has  been  lost  Thus,  the  district  astricted 
or  thirled  was  called  **  sucken,"  while  the  payment  was  named  "  multure." 

As  early  as  the  tenth  century  we  find  in  Wales  the  law  and  custom 
referred  to.  There  a  Manorial  Lord,^  owning  the  toU  of  his  mill,  had  his 
vassals  thirled  to  it.  In  the  eleventh  century  we  find  that  thirlage,  or 
Soke-law,  as  it  was  also  caUed,  was  in  fiill  force  over  the  kingdom.  It 
may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  in  this  connection  King  William,'  about 
1165,  fixed  the  Law  of  Mills  as  follow^: 

1.  That  all  who  have  mills  in  their  lands  shall  have  one  master  miller 
and  two  servants,  who  must  swear  to  be  leal  and  true  to  the  Lord  of 
the  Land  and  his  men. 

2.  The  fiairmer  shall  pay  the  thirteenth  peck  for  multure  of  lands  of 
service,  and  further,  one  firlot  firom  every  chalder  for  the  mill  servants. 

3.  If  any  man  be  found  passing  to  another  mill  with  his  com  without 
license  firom  the  miller,  the  lord  of  the  right  mill  shall  have  the  horse, 
while  the  miller  and  his  servants  shall  have  the  sack  and  com. 

And  again,  in  1283,  Alexander  III.  passed  a  law  at  Berwick-on-Tweed, 
that  no  man  was  to  be  allowed  to  grind  at  hand  mylnes,  unless  com- 
pelled by  necessity;  if  he  did  not  grind  at  the  mill  to  which  he  was 
thirled,  he  had  to  pay  the  thirteenth  peck  as  multure. 

Coming  to  our  own  district,  we  discover  that  the  Lands  of  the  Barony 
of  Glasgow,  which  were,  as  we  have  already  said,  divided  into  four  wards, 
were  thirled  to  three  mills.'  And  we  have,  fortunately,  some  particulars 
of  the  old  multures,  or  pajrments  made,  which  give  us  great  help  in 
identifying  these  old  mills. 

^Com  Millings  p.  21a.         ^  Regiam  Magestatem. 
*Rtg.  Mag.  Sigiili. 
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There  is  the  Charter  of  King  James  IL  of  1450,  giving  the  City 
and  Barony  to  the  Bishops  of  Glasgow,  wherein  mention  b  made  of 
mills,  multures,  and  sequels.  And,  while  it  is  difficult  from  the  charter 
to  ascertain  how  many  mills  are  included  in  it,  we  may  yet,  by 
examining  the  multures  and  sequels  of  the  lands  in  the  Barony  of 
Glasgow  of  a  slightly  later  date,  arrive  at  a  very  probable,  if  not  a 
certain  estimate  of  the  number  of  Baronial  Mills  in  1450.  The  conclusion 
we  reach  is  that  in  1450  there  were  three  Baronial  Mills.  The  proof  of 
which  lies  in  this:  the  Lands  of  Partick  ward  and  Govan  ward  were 
astricted  to  the  Mill  of  Partick,  the  Lands  of  Badir-manok  ward  (Cadder 
district)  were  astricted  to  the  Mill  of  Bedlay,  supposed  to  be  the  site 
of  a  mill  since  1214.^  Another  portion  of  the  Barony  called  Cuikis 
ward  (west  part  of  the  Monklands)  was  astricted  to  the  Clyde  Mill; 
this  mill  existed  in  1268.  In  addition  to  these  three  mills,  there  -are 
other  two  I  have  to  refer  to:  No.  x. — ^The  town  of  Glasgow  in  1446 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop  to  erect  the  Town's  Mill  on  the 
south  of  Gamgadhill;  No.  2. — The  Lands  of  Provan  had  their  own  mill 
which  still  exists.  There  was  no  occasion  or  opening  for  any  other 
mill  or  mills  to  share  in  the  multures  and  sequels  of  the  Glasgow  lands. 

The  Mill  of  Bedlay  and  the  Town's  Mill  were  taken  down  some 
years  ago,  and  as  it  is  not  our  object  to  discuss  the  Provan  Mill,  or 
the  Clyde  Mill,  we  shall  now  confine  our  attention  to  the  Partick  Mills. 

During  the  months  of  May  and  June,  1893,  it  will  be  in  the  remem- 
brance of  some,  certain  letters  appeared  in  the  Glasgow  Herald^  dealing 
with  the  claim  of  the  Bakers  to  a  grant  of  a  mill  from  the  Regent 
Moray  in  1568.  These  letters  were  not  able,  from  lack  of  reliable 
evidence,  to  remove  the  doubts  that  existed.  To  assist  in  solving  the 
difficulty  I  submit  with  all  deference  the  following  facts.  I  have  carefiilly 
examined  all  the  documents  that  can  be  had,  have  collected  information 
from  all  quarters  open  to  me,  and  this,  together  with  certain  papers  in 
my  own  hands,  enables  me  to  identify — I  think  with  accuracy — the  various 


^Reg.  Mag,  SigUH, 
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Partick  Mills;  to  prove  the  Mill  of  Partick  to  be  the  Bishop's  Baronial 
Mill,  and  abo  to  exphun  the  grant  claimed  by  the  Bakers. 

I.  What  were  the  Partick  Mills? 

On  3rd  November,  1587,  Walter  Stewart,  of  Blantyre,  got  a  Charter 
fix>m  King  James  of  Church  Lands,  for  an  annual  pa]rment  of  ;£^5oo.  This 
gift,  in  addition  to  other  places,  included  the  following  four  mills:  (i) 
the  MiU  of  Partick;  (2)  the  Walk  Mill  of  Partick;  (3)  Mill  called  Archy 
Lyon's  Mill ;  (4)  MiU  called  Wheat  Mill 

The  order  of  erection  seems  to  have  been  the  same  as  b  given  in 
this  Charter  of  Walter  Stewart.  The  Mill  of  Partick,  built  on  the  Kelvin 
at  Partick  was  the  first,  date  unknown ;  second,  the  Walk  Mill  of  Partick, 
erected  in  1507;  third,  the  New  Walk  MiU,  latterly  Archy  Lyon's  MiU, 
erected  in  15 17;  fourth,  the  MUl  called  Wheat  MUl,  that  is  the  Bakers' 
Wheat  Mill,  erected  in  1568.  These  four  mills  constituted  the  Partick 
Mills  on  the  Kelvin  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

(a)  Notice  in  passing,  that  although  four  mills,  there  were  only  three 
weirs,  and  there  were  never  more  than  three  weirs,  on  the  river  at 
Partick.  No.  i,  the  MiU  of  Partick,  had  a  natural  weir;  Na  2,  the 
Walk  MiU,  was  suppUed  with  water  from  a  pond  into  which  the  overflow 
water  was  aUowed  to  run  from  the  Mill  of  Partick  dam;  No.  3,  the 
New  WaUc  MUl  of  Partick,  latterly  the  mUl  caUed  Archy  Lyon's  MUl, 
had  also  a  natural  weir;  No.  4,  the  Bakers'  Wheat  MiU,  had  an  artificial 
weir,  and  a  lade  320  yards  in  length. 

A  strong  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  MiU  of  Partick  (No.  i)  with 
the  Bishop's  MUl  Ues  in  this:  that  when  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow  buUt 
his  Baronial  MiU — the  first  to  be  built — he  would  utUize  one  of  his  best 
natural  fidls,  and  not  be  at  the  expense  of  buUding  a  weir  and  cutting  a 
long  lead  such  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  Bakers'  MiU  (No.  4). 

(IL)  We  now  take  the  mills  separately;  and  as  the  mills  2  and  3 
were  both  Walk  Mills  originaUy,  I  shaU  take  them  first. 

{A)    THE  WALK  MILL  OF  PARTICK.    (No.  2.) 

On  27th  January,  1507,  Robert,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  had  caused 
to  be  constructed  and  repaired  at  his  cost  and  charges  a  fulling  miU  on 
his  lands  and  water  of  Kelvin. 
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In  Mr.  Renwick's  Protocols^  vol.  iii.,  we  find  that  William  Craig  was 
in  the  Walk  Mill  of  Partick  on  20th  August,  1564,  while,  on  2xst  August, 
1574,  it  is  John  Anderson  in  the  Walk  Mill  of  Partick,  he  having  married 
Elizabeth  Grahame,  the  widow  of  William  Craig. 

In  vol.  v.,  John  Anderson,  son  and  heir  of  the  late  John  Anderson 
in  the  Walk  M31  of  Partick,  disposes  of  certain  lands  to  William  Anderson 
of  Stobcross,  26th  September,  1594. 

The  Walk  Mill  of  Partick  is  now  known  as  Scotstoun  Grain  Mill, 
although  the  titles  still  refer  to  it  as  "the  Walk  Mill  of  Partick." 

(i?)  THE  WALK  MILL.  CALLED  ARCHY  LYON*S  MILL.  (No.  3.) 

From  the  Rental  Book  of  the  Diocese  we  find  that  Donald  Lyon,  in  15 17, 
was  entered  as  rentaller  in  the  New  Walk  Mill  of  Partick  in  the  new 
towne,  and  from  the  Glasgow  Charters  we  find  that  Donald  Lyon  died 
about  1537,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Archy  Lyon.  On  loth  August, 
1554,  Archy  Lyon  obtained  permission  firom  the  Archbishop  to  change 
the  Walk  Mill  in  the  Newtown  to  a  wheat  mill 

Archy  Lyon  sold  his  mill  to  the  City  of  Glasgow  in  1577.  This  sale 
was  confirmed  by  Walter  Stewart  and  the  King  some  years  after.  The 
City  held  it  till  177 1,  when  they  sold  it  It  was  then  known  as  the 
Clayslap  Mills,  although  the  titles  refer  to  it  as  Archy  Lyon's  Mill,  No.  3, 
on  Stewart's  list.  The  City  re-purchased  them  in  1874,  and  shortly  after 
they  were  taken  down.  The  water-power,  value  for  about  ^^4000,  has 
since  been  running  to  waste. 

{b)  We  have  still  two  mills  to  determine,  Nos.  i  and  4 :  the  Mill 
of  Partick  and  the  mill  called  Wheat  Mill.  Both  of  them  are  in  existence 
to-day,  the  one  called  Bishop  Mills  and  the  other  Regent  Mills. 

We  have  now  to  decide  which  of  these  two  is  the  Baronial  Mill, 
the  mill  to  which  the  neighbourhood  is  astricted  or  thirled,  and  then  by 
what  right  the  other  mill  was  allowed  to  be  built  For,  as  we  stated  at 
the  outset  of  this  paper,  the  right  to  build  mills  was  vested  in  Barons 
only  or  their  nominees.  If  a  mill  were  built  without  authority  Thirlage 
gave  the  proprietor  of   the    "Sucken"  mill  liberty  to  "ding   it   down.' 
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There  is  a  slight  similarity  in  the  law  governing  the  erection  of  district 
mills  to  that  governing  the  erection  of  Parish  Churches.  As  a  Parish 
Church  cannot  be  planted  in  a  parish  where  a  church  already  is  without 
permission,  and  then  without  interfering  with  the  existing  rights  of  the 
old  church,  so  no  grain  mill  could  be  built  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
another  without  first  acquiring  the  right  to  build  In  support  of  this  I 
mention  the  following  instance,  which  goes  to  show  that  the  right  to 
change  from  a  lint  mill  to  a  com  mill  was  necessary  so  late  as  1810. 
The  miller  of  the  lint  mill  on  the  Molendinar  changed  it  to  a  com  mill, 
without  having  sanction,  greatly  to  the  injury  of  the  Provan  Mill  The 
City  objected  and  went  to  court,  and  after  seven  years'  litigation  the  lint 
mill,  which  had  been  changed,  had  to  be  taken  down.  Or,  again,  to  take 
another  instance  which  has  already  been  referred  to:  Archy  Lyon,  who 
held  the  Walk  Mill  in  the  Newtown,  received  from  James,  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  authority  to  change  his  Walk  Mill  into  a  wheat  mill  on  condition 
that  he  ground  all  the  wheat  required  for  the  Bishop's  house  and  paid 
four  merks  yearly.^ 

In  1575  three  grain  mills  are  given  in  the  Kirk  Lands  Rent  Roll  as 
at  Partick:  one,  Archy  Lyon's  Mill,  with  which  we  have  already  dealt; 
another,  the  Bakers'  Wheat  Mill;  the  other,  the  Mill  of  Partick.  Although 
these  three  mills  appear  in  the  Rent  Roll  of  the  Archbishop  his  interest  in 
two  of  them  was  only  that  of  the  Superior,  the  other  was  his  Baronial 
Mill,  with  multures  and  sequels. 

I  shall  now  try  to  show  that  Mill  No.  4  on  Stewart's  list — the  Bakers' 
Wheat  Mill — was  built  by  the  Bakers  after  the  battle  of  Langside  in  1568. 

In  the  Charters  of  Glasgow  ^  there  is  an  interesting  extract  from  a 
document  of  date  i6th  November,  1569.  This  extract  narrates  the  com- 
plaint of  Archy  Lyon,  ownei  of  the  mill  next  higher  up  the  stream,  in 
which  he  sets  forth  that  the  Bakers,  *'By  biggin'  up  ane  dam  to  their 
mill  newly  biggit  by  them  upon  the  water  of  Kelvin,  beneath  the  said 
Archibald's  mill,  has  caused  the  said  Archibald's  mill  to  be  in  back 
water,  stopping  the  passage  of  the  water  from  the  said  Archibald's  mill." 

^Chartersy  vol.  u,  p.  180.  "Vol.  i.,  p.  550. 
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There  exists  no  charter,  rental,  nor  any  notice  of  the  Bakers'  Wheat 
Mill  prior  to  the  above  document  of  1569.  If  the  Wheat  Mill  had  existed 
before  the  Reformation  it  would  most  likely  have  been  entered  in  the 
Rental  Book  of  the  See  of  Glasgow.  On  the  lid  of  the  Bakers'  Charter 
box  are  these  words,  **  Giving  liberty  to  the  trade  to  build  the  Wheat  Mills 
at  Partick."  M*Ure,  in  his  History,  says,  "  The  Bakers  craved  the  B^ent 
Moray  for  power  to  erect  a  wheat  mill  of  their  own,  and  the  Regent 
gave  them  a  grant  to  that  eflfect"  Gibson,  in  his  History  of  1777,  and 
Crawford,  in  his  History  of  the  Traded  House,  in  1858,  agree  in  sajring  that 
the  Regent  gifted  ground  to  the  Bakers ;  neither  of  them  sajrs  a  mill  was 
gifted.  The  liberty  to  build  a  mill  and  secure  water-power  in  those  days 
was  of  great  value. 

Mr.  Ness,  in  his  valuable  book,  The  Incorporation  of  Bakers,  published 
in  1 89 1,  states  that  the  Bakers  received  the  Archbishop's  Mill,  on  Kelvin, 
from  the  Regent  Moray.  They  designate  it  <<The  Ancient  Wheat  Mill, 
otherwise  known  as  the  Archbishop's  Mill"  On  this  point  I  am  forced 
to  disagree  with  Mr.  Ness,  for  this  reason:  the  Archbishop's  Mill  was  a 
meal  mill,  not  a  wheat  mill,  and  further,  the  Archbishop's  Mill  was  the 
one  promised  to,  and  actually  possessed  by.  Captain  Crawford  as  kindly 
tenant  from  1567,  and  as  proprietor  from  1573  till  his  death  in  1603. 

Clelland,  who  is  responsible  for  some  of  the  errors  that  have  crept  in, 
gives  in  a  charter,  in  his  History  of  Glasgow,  the  Mill  of  Partick  as  the 
Town's  Mill  from  time  immemorial.  I  think  this  charter,  stating  that  the 
town  had  immemorial  possession  of  the  Mill  of  Partick,  confused  Clelland. 
When  he  wrote  his  History  of  Glasgow  he  seems  not  to  have  been  aware 
that  the  Archbishop  had  let  his  mill  to  the  City  of  Glasgow  in  1608, 
and  that  the  Town's  Mill  at  Partick  of  his  day  was  the  Archbishop's  Mill 
of  1608. 

Now  I  shall  show  that  the  Mill  No.  i  on  Stewart's  list— the  Mill  of 
Partick — was  the  Baronial  Mill,  the  Archbishop's  Mill,  and  never  belonged 
to  the  Incorporation  of  Bakers,  individually  or  otherwise.  The  titles  give 
it  "The  Molendinum  de  Partik  vulga  vocat  Partik  Mill."^    In  1608  it  was 

»  Charter,  1738. 
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known  as  the  Old  M31  of  Partick,  which  name  it  held  till  1836,  when  it 
was  changed  to  Bishop  Mill.  As  it  was  the  mill  built  by  the  bishops  for 
Partick  Ward  of  the  Barony,  I  think  the  name  very  appropriate. 

An  interesting  document  ^  referring  to  this  mill  is  the  grant  to  Captain 
Crawford  of  Jordanhill,  for  the  taking  of  Dumbarton  Castle,  in  157 1. 
Kinjg;  James  and  the  Earl  of  Mar,^  on  4th  July,  1572,  promised  to  cause 
the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  to  infeft  Captain  Crawford  and  his  heirs  in 
the  Mill  of  Partick,  which  was  done  by  Archbishop  Boyd,  on  i6th 
February,  1573.  On  loth  March,  1573,  King  James  confirmed  Thomas 
Crawford  of  Jordanhill,  and  his  heirs,  in  the  Mill  of  Partick,*  Miller's 
house,  and  Mill  lands,  occupied  by  John  Patoun,  with  astricted  multures 
of  that  part  of  the  lordship  and  barony  of  Glasgow  called  Govan  Ward 
and  Partick  Ward,  for  payment  of  seven  chalda:s  oatmeal  and  seven 
chalders  malt,  and  eight  bolls  of  oatmeal  and  eight  bolls  of  malt  in 
augmentation ;  total — fifteen  chalders  victual ;  or,  instead,  to  pay  ten  merks 
for  the  chalder  if  he  pleased. 

^^  1 595}  Crawford  paid  to  Sir  David  Lindsay^  and  his  brother  heralds 

a  marriage  tax  of  ;;^8  6s.  Sd,  due  from  the  Mill  of  Partick  for  the  King's 

marriage. 

On  26th  July,  1576,  Captain  Crawford,^  with  consent  of  the  Archbishop, 

granted  to  the  University  of  Glasgow  an  annual  rent  of  sixteen  bolls  of 
good  and  sufiUcient  oatmeal  yearly  to  be  uplifted  firom  his  Mill  of  Partick. 
By  that  annual  rent  a  student  or  bursar  was  to  be  maintained  during  his 
philosophical  course.  The  charter  instituting  this  gift  is  signed  by  James, 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  as  well  as  by  the  granter,  Thomas  Crawford  of 
Jordanhill.^ 

On  28th  June,  1604,  the  Masters  ot  the  College  resigned  the  sixteen  bolls 
oatmeal  payable  from  the  Mill  of  Partick  for  new  infeftment  by  the  Duke 
of  Lennox;^  and  again,  in  1607,  the  Masters  of  the  College  resigned  the 
sixteen  bolls  oatmeal  payable  from  the  Mill  of  Partick  for  new  infeft- 
ment by  John,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  which  was  done  on  loth  February, 
1607. 

*  Lennox  and  Magni  SigilU.        "  P.  97,  vol.  L,  Charters,        »  Magni  SigilH^  No.  2199. 
^  The  Lennox^  by  Sir  William  Fraser.        ^  Lennox,        *  MaitlamL        '  MaUland, 
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On  referring  to  the  Maitland  Club  volumes,  I  find  this  chalder  of 
meal  was  paid  by  the  Archbishop  from  his  Mill  of  Partick,  after  hp  got 
it  back  from  Crawford,  to  the  bursars  whose  names  are  given  in  these 
volumes.  On  28th  June,  1630,  in  a  list  of  grants  payable  to  the  Univer- 
sity, there  is  a  note  of  this — "  16  Bolls  Oatmeal  payable  from  the  Archbishop 
of  Glasgow  from  his  Molendinum  de  Partick  vocat  Partik  Mill."^  This 
bursary  is  still  known  as  the  Crawford  or  Bishop  Bursary.  It  was 
redeemed  on  37th  August,  1890,  the  University  receiving  from  the  Crown 
the  sum  of  ;^39o  8s.  id.,  plus  interest  of  jGs  '^s.  id.,  this  being  thirty 
years'  purchase,  namely,  480  bolls  oatmeal  converted  to  money  on  seven 
years*  averages  of  fiars'  prices  previous  to  ist  April,  1890.  This  of  itself 
shows  that  Crawford's  Mill  was  the  Archbishop's. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Crawford's  in  the  Lennox  papers 
dated  15949  may  be  of  some  interest  in  that  it  shows  how  Captain  Crawford 
was  rewarded  for  his  services: 

"  TAe  Myltu  of  Partik^  and  how  I  com  to  1/,  and  for  quhat  cans. 

"  My  Lord,  my  meister  the  Erie  of  Lawenox,  quha  wes  slaine  in  Striuding 
gaiff  it  to  me  eftir  Dumbarten  wes  wind,  and  for  that  caus  as  my  infeft- 
ment  beiris  and  commandit  Mr.  Jhone  Portarfeild,  quha  wes  bischop  for 
the  tyme,  be  his  gift  past  the  gnt  seil,  and  sitt  in  Parlament  as  bischop, 
to  giff  me  ane  infeftment  of  the  said  mylne,  quhilk  he  did,  as  it  will  beir 
of  the  selff,  and  also  commandit  the  Lard  of  Minto  for  the  tyme  to  put 
me  pecebill  possessioune  of  the  said  mylne,  togidder  with  the  Bischop 
medow,  quhilk  he  did,  and  also  geff  me  ane  pensioune  of  twa  hundreth 
lib  furtht  of  the  Priorie  of  Sanct-androis  as  my  gift  there  of  past  the  priwie 
seill  will  schaw  in  the  self,  and  now  my  master  was  deid,  the  Pryor,  his 
brother,  wald  newer  giff  me  ony  thing  thereof,  and  also  the  Bischop  James 
Boyd  tuik  the  medow  fra  me,  swa  of  that  thing,  my  maister  geff  me  for 
my  service  done  at  Dumbartin  thair  remanit  na  mair  with  me  bot  the 
mylne  only.  And  I  am  kyndly  tennent  be  ressoune  their  wes  newir  no 
man  tennent  of  the  said  mylne  bot  I,  and  com  in  possessioune  as  said  is, 
and  hes  bein  this  27  yeir." 

^  Magni  Sigilli  and  MdUland. 
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This  mill,  including  multures,  was  of  great  value  in  Crawford's  time. 
He  paid  annually  240  bolls  meal  and  malt  for  it,  and  even  then  it  seems 
to  have  been  a  gift. 

Captain  Crawford  was  Provost  of  Glasgow  in  1601,  and  he  is  credited 
with  having  built  a  great  part  of  the  Bridge  ^  of  Partick,  which  crossed  the 
Kelvin  at  his  milL^  This  old  bridge  was  taken  down  on  30th  September, 
1895,  and  there  were  then  disclosed  two  sculptured  slabs — one  with  Captain 
Crawford's  coat  of  arms  and  the  date  1601,  the  other  with  the  initials 
L.S.D.L.  (Ludovic  Stewart,  Duke  of  Lennox) — and  the  Lennox  coat  of 
arms,  with  the  same  date  as  Crawford's,  1601.  At  the  request  of  Mr.  P. 
Mac^egor  Chalmers,  these  slabs  are  now  lodged  in  Kelvingrove  Museum. 
On  25th  April,  1599,  for  sums  of  money  and  other  causes.  Captain 
Crawford,  with  consent  of  his  son  Daniel,^  who  had  taken  the  name  of 
Ker  of  Kersland,  granted  a  procuratory  of  resignation  of  that  date,  giving 
power  to  procurators  to  resign  the  Mill  of  Partick  into  the  hands  of  the 
Rmg  or  Duke  of  Lennox.  Crawford  died  on  3rd  January,  1603,  and  the 
Archbishop  got  his  mill  back. 

Early  in  1608  the  City  of  Glasgow^  found  themselves  in  debt,  and 
after  several  meetings  regarding  the  raising  of  ftmds,  it  was  at  last  decided 
to  have  a  monopoly  of  mills  and  let  them  together,  so  application  was 
made  to  the  Archbishop  for  his  Mill  of  Partick.  On  9th  May,  1608,  the 
Archbishop  and  the  Duke  of  Lennox  let  the  Mill  of  Partick  for  nine  or 
ten  years  to  the  Town  of  Glasgow  for  an  annual  payment  of  fifty  bolls 
ground  malt  On  22nd  September,  1608,  the  Dean  of  Guild  and  the 
whole  merchants  of  the  Burgh  and  City  of  Glasgow  agreed  to  the  inhabit- 
ants being  thirled  to  the  town's  mills,  in  order  that  the  burgh  might  be 
relieved  of  debt.  In  1660  the  City  considered  the  matter  of  giving  up  the 
old  Mill  of  Partick,  owing  to  the  great  duty  the  town  paid  yearly.  At 
that  time,  however,  they  found  that  the  old  mill  was  very  steadable  to  the 
town  in  "  tyme  of  ane  drouth  and  frost,"  and  so  they  retained  it. 

On  4th  February,  1737,  the  City  presented  a  petition  to  the  Crown, 
stating   ''that  for  centuries^  backwards  they  had  been  kindly  tenants  in 

*  Sec  Frontispiece.    •  The  Lcpmox,    •  Burgh  Records,    ^  Note— This  should  read  from  1608. 
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the  Mill  of  Partick,  and  that  they  had  no  profitable  bargain,  the  rent  being 
very  high,  and  having  tendered  the  keys  of  the  mill  when  Baron  Smith 
presided  in  the  Exchequer,  and  which  the  Court  refused  to  accept,  they 
now  desire  a  charter  of  the  mill  in  order  to  lay  out  money  in  the  improve- 
ment thereof."  The  desire  was  complied  with,  and  the  City  received  a 
charter*  on  3rd  July,  1738,  from  King  George  the  Second,  who  refers  to 
this  mill  as  the  mill  belonging  to  the  Archbishop,  Molendinum  de  Fartik 
vulga  vocat  Fartik  Mill.  The  annual  payment  was  fixed  as  before'  at 
50  bolls  ground  malt  This  same  charge  has  now  been  paid  for  two  hundred 
and  ninety  years,  at  first  to  the  Archbishop,  now  to  the  Woods  and  Forests 
for  the  Archbishopric  of  Glasgow.^ 

When  the  City  leased  this  mill  in  1608  from  the  Archbishop,  they  were 
not  to  be  allowed  the  multures  from  the  astricted  tenants  grinding  at  the 
mill  These  were  to  be  paid  to  the  Lord  of  Glasgow.  It  is  worth  noting 
what  these  multures  were.  Some  of  them  are  referred  to  in  titles  up  to 
1607.  I  would  like  to  draw  attention  to  this — if  the  Archbishop  had  lost 
his  mill  in  1568  to  the  Bakers,  he  would  also  have  lost  his  multures,  which 
were  of  considerably  more  value  than  the  milL  The  Glasgow  Records 
show  that  the  Archbishop  was  in  possession  of  his  mill  and  multures  as 
late  as  1638. 

The  list  of  farms  thirled  to  the  Mill  of  Partick  is  very  interesting. 
As  it  contains  dry  multures,  I  may  say  that  those  are  fixed  payments 
for  abstracted  grain.  When  farmers  wished  to  be  free  from  the  obligation 
to  grind  at  the  mill  to  which  they  were  thirled,  they  paid  dry  multures. 
The  City  received  these  dry  multures,  which  amounted  to  24  bolls 
victual,  and*  on  8th  September,  1649,  S^^^  ^^^™  ^^  ^^^  ministers  of 
Blackfriars  and  the  Tron  as  part  of  their  stipends.^ 

The  list  is  as  follows: 


Geo.  Elphinston, 


John  Wallace, 


for  Gorbals  and  Brigend, 
„  Woodside,  - 
„  Mekil  Cowcaldanis, 
„  Nather  Newton,  • 
,,  Bromehill,  - 


8  bolls  Meal 

Multures 

3  firlots  Meal 

3     i>       >i 
6     „      Malt 
10     ,,      Meal 


to  the  Mill  of  Partick. 


^Charter.        ^  Burgh  Records,        'Account,  1898.        *  Glasgow  Burgh  Records. 
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Jc^in  Hutcheson,  Jr., 

. 

for  Kenmure,   - 

-    a  bolls    Oatmeal 

Dry  Multures     to 

theMlllofPartick 

James  Foulis 

- 

„  Rammishome          an<j 
Medowflatt, 

1    a    bolk    I    firlot 
Meal 

II 

II 

»f 

„  Garderoch,- 

5  bolls  I   firlot 
Meal  in  name  of 
Dry  Multures 

»> 

91 

Thos.  HUI, 

- 

„  Ibrox, 

3    firlots    2    pks. 
Malt,  Multures. 

>» 

II 

Rob.  WUkie,      - 

- 

„  Borrowfield, 

I  boll  3  firlots  2 

>> 

99 

(Ministerof  Kilmarnock) 

pks.    Meal   for 

Dry  Multures 

John  Hutcheson, 

• 

„  Gairbraid,  • 

.  With  Multures  and 
Sequels 

>i 

II 

Wm.  Duncan,    - 

- 

»»               99 

ft 

»» 

99 

Michael  Bardc,   - 

- 

„  RuchiU,      - 

f» 

>> 

II 

Rob.  MitchcU,    - 

- 

„  Little  Govan,      - 

»» 

i> 

II 

19 

„  Keppok,     - 

»» 

»» 

19 

ft 

„  Over-Newton,     - 

ff 

t> 

II 

John  Rolland,     - 

- 

„  West  Mekil  Govan, 

99 

•I 

91 

„  (Tucherhill  quarter). 

»l 

>• 

•  ♦ 

And.  Paterson,  - 

- 

„  West  Shield.       - 

>f 

•  1 

II 

James  Shields,     - 

- 

„  Lands  of  Shields, 

fl 

»» 

99 

Wm.  Forret, 

- 

„  Borrowfield, 

>9 

91 

19 

Rob.  Ottirbume, 

. 

„  Cowtstoun, 

>> 

f  1    • 

91 

Rob.  Crawford,  - 

. 

„  Mekil  Govan, 

>» 

» 

99 

>> 

„  Ballahawstene,    - 

»» 

II 

91 

David  Cunningham, 

- 

„  Balschagray, 

>» 

99 

II 

David  Wylie  and 

Rob.  Rawson, 

- 

„  Garroch, 

»l 

II 

II 

Nin.  Stewart, 

- 

„  Nether  Newton,  - 

»» 

II 

19 

Ntnian  Anderson, 

- 

„  Woodside,  - 

>l 

II 

91 

On  loth  May,  i6o8,  John  Algeo  got  300  merks,  and  James  King  got 
200  merks  from  the  City  to  give  up  nine  years  of  their  lease  of  Partick 
Mill,  and  James  King  agreed  to  remain  as  miller  of  the  Partick  Mill^ 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Archbishop's  Mill  Court  completes 
the  identity  of  the  Mill  of  Partick: 

On  23rd  April,  161 1,  there  were  various  complaints  by  the  farmers 
against  James  King,^  the  miller  of  the  Partick  Mill,  now  in  the  town's 


*  Glasgow  Burgh  Records y  p.  559. 
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hands.  One  of  the  complaints  was  that  James  King  had  made  ane 
stable  in  the  mill  and  held  his  horse  therein,  and  for  the  better 
preservation  of  the  neighbours'  sacks  and  stuff,  it  was  decided  he  should 
have  ane  other  stable  without  the  mill 

On  the  2ist  June,  1625,  *'  *«  Mill  Court  of  the  Auld  Mill  of 
Partick,  within  the  Barony  and  Regality  of  Glasgow,  held  in  the  Castle 
and  Palace  of  Glasgow,  by  the  Right  Reverend  Father  James,  Archbishop 
of  Glasgow,  Lord  of  the  Lordship  and  Regality  thereof,  and  Sir  Walter 
Stewart,  of  Mynto,  Knight  Bailie  and  Justice  Depute  of  the  said 
Regality  Court : 

I.  It  is  concluded  and  ordained  that  there  shall  be  two  Mill 
Court  days  yearly  anent  the  said  mill,  to  try  all  faults  and  wrongs 
betwixt  the  Sucken  of  said  mill  and  the  miller  thereof 

a.  It  is  ordained  that,  so  long  as  James  King,  present  miller  of  the 
said  mill,  remains  in  service  as  master  miller,  he  shall  be  answerable 
for  the  good  conduct  of  the  two  mill  servants.^ 

3.  James  King  undertakes  to  make  good  and  thankful  service,  both 
to  Buigh  and  Baronie,  and  agrees  to  grind  malt  on  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays  for  the  Burgh  and  Baronie,  the  Suckines  meal  to  be  ground 
at  all  other  times  of  the  week. 

On  26th  April,  1638,  being  present  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in 
God,  Patrick,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  anent  ane  complaint  by  the 
Provost  and  Bailies,  and  most  part  of  the  Council,  against  James 
King,  present  miller  of  the  Mill  of  Partick,  being  also  present  himself  in 
the  said  Castle.  The  complaint  in  this  case  was  —  the  miller  and  his 
two  servants  were  taking  ane  lock  of  meal  upon  the  back  of  their 
bonnet  called  a  pickle.  The  said  James  Kmg,  with  consent  of  the 
Archbishop,  binds  and  obliges  him  for  himself  and  his  under  millers  in 
the  said  mill,  not  to  take  any  pickle  nor  quantity,  less  or  mair,  upon 
any  pretence  whatever,  but  only  the  multure  measure.  By  this  agreement 
the  Sequels  seem  to  have  been  lost  by  the  Mill  of  Partick. 


^Glasgow  Burgh  Records^ 
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The  Archbishop,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  Burgh  Records,  was  holding  his 
Mill  Courts  seventy  years  after  the  Battle  of  Langside  regarding  the 
Sucken  of  the  Old  Mill  of  Partick. 

I  think  I  have  now  shown  conclusively  (ist)  that  the  Mill  of  Partick, 
now  the  Bishop  Mills,  was  the  Bishop's  Baronial  Mill;  (2nd)  that  the 
New  Walk  Mill  of  Partick,  in  the  Newton  of  1517,  was  changed  into 
Archy  Lyon's  Mill,  and  latterly  named ' Clayslap  Mills;  (3rd)  that  the 
Ancient  Wheat  Mill  was  built  by  the  Bakers  after  they  got  the  right  and 
ground  on  which  to  build,  and  is  now  known  as  Regent  Mills. 

For  the  Frontispiece  to  this  paper — a  very  fine  sketch  of  the  Mill  of 
Partick  and  Partick  Bridge — I  am  indebted  to  Miss  Louisa  S.  MacLehose 
and  to  the  Regality  Club,  in  whose  publication  the  sketch  first  appeared. 
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NOTICE  OF  ARMOUR  AND  ARMS  AT  EGLINTON  CASTLE, 
THREE  SCOTTISH  SWORDS,   Etc 

BY 

ROBERT  BRYDALL,  F.S.A.Scot 

[Read  at  a  Meeting  oj  the  Society  held  on  15/A  December,  1898.] 

In  the  houses  of  some  of  our  old  Scottish  families  there  are  examples 
or  small  collections  of  armour  which  have  been  preserved  from  the  time 
when  they  were  in  use,  and  it  occurred  to  me  long  ago  that  if  drawings 
of  these  could  be  made  and  brought  together,  an  interesting  series  would 
be  thus  formed;  to  do,  in  fact,  for  armour  in  Scotland  what  the  late  Mr. 
Drummond  has  so  well  done  for  its  arms.  It  was  with  some  such  remote 
end  in  view  that  as  opportunity  offered  I  made  the  few  drawings  which  I 
now  place  before  you.  Like  many  other  objects  connected  with  the 
history  of  our  country,  our  art  possessions  are  liable  to  drop  out  of  sight. 
Many  years  ago,  while  looking  over  what  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable 
private  art  collection  of  a  Scottish  nature,  I  was  disappointed  to  find  that 
the  arms  and  armour  were  absent  at  a  loan  exhibition;  the  proprietor 
told  me  that  some  of  the  pictures  and  drawings  had  even  then  been 
sold,  and,  since  that  time,  I  have  learned  that  at  least  one  fine  piece  of 
the  armour  has  been  disposed  of  in  London. 

The  two  suits  of  armour  with  the  saddle,  glaives,  and  halberd,  of 
which  drawings  are  given,  form  part  of  a  small  collection  in  Eglinton 
Castle;  they  possess  an  additional  interest  from  the  Csict  of  having  been 
used  at  the  celebrated  Eglinton  tournament  in  1839,  when  the  inclemency 
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of  the  weather  almost  completely  destroyed  the  effect  of  that  attempted 
revival  of  mediaeval  pageantry  and  splendour. 

The  beautiful  suit  which  is  represented  by  the  drawing  (Figure  i),  is 
engraved  on  the  surface  and  gilt,  and  was  worn  at  the  tournament  by 
the  father  of  the  present  Earl  of  Eglinton.  The  helmet  is  of  the  kind 
known  as  an  armet^  which  was  considered  the  most  perfect  form  of 
armour  for  the  head.  This  form  of  helmet  dates  from  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  with  certain  modifications  retained  the  same 
shape  till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth.  The  entire  front  of  the  helmet 
is  called  the  mezail-y  the  vizor,  nose-piece,  and  ventaii  or  fan,  are 
movable,  and  can  be  raised  towards  the  crest  by  means  of  a  pivot  at 
each  cheek.  At  the  side  of  the  helmet  there  is  a  kind  of  rod,  the  other 
extremity  of  which  is  screwed  on  to  the  back  of  the  right  shoulder,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  helmet  more  firmly  in  its  place.  This  is  an 
arrangement  which  I  have  not  observed,  or  seen  any  notice  taken  of, 
except  in  the  very  heavy  jousting  p^oply  of  an  earlier  date,  of  which 
Demmin  gives  an  example  from  the  Dresden  Museum,  where  the  appliance 
is  called  a  rennhutschraube^  which  I  take  to  mean  a  running  hat  screw. 
A  small  pipe  on  the  lower  part  of  the  crest  at  the  back  of  the  helmet 
is  for  the  insertion  of  a  long  flowing  plume  which  streamed  behind  the 
wearer,  firequently  reaching  to  the  waist  or  lower,  instead  of  rising  from 
the  apex  of  the  helmet  as  in  the  previous  fashion.  At  the  date  of  this 
suit,  that  is,  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  cuirass  was 
already  lengthening,  the  tassets  on  that  account  becoming  proportionately 
smaller,  with  the  exception  of  the  demi-suits,  where  the  tasset  protected 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  leg.  On  this  suit  the  waist- 
piece — sometimes  called  faces  and  sometimes  the  great  brayette — is  formed 
of  two  plates  to  which  the  tassets  are  attached  by  straps  and  buckles. 
A  lance  rest  is  screwed Hipon  the  breast-plate;  the  knee-pieces  are  double- 
flanged  or  hinged,  which  does  not  occur  on  armour  made  prior  to  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century;  and  the  breast-plate  is  ridged  in  firont,  or, 
as  it  should  be  described,  with  a  tapul^  a  feature  which  disappeared  at 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  breast-plate  became  more 
globnlar,  the  tapul  being  revived  about  1525. 
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The  surface  is  decorated  with  delicately  engraved  ornamentation,  now 
slightly  effaced,  of  scroll  work,  with  a  small  robed  figure  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  breastplate,  an  anchor  at  her  right  side  and  a  small  human 
face  at  her  left;  below  these  there  is  a  wyvem  at  each  side.  As  the 
form  of  armour  genierally  was  based  upon  the  civil  costume  of  the  time 
and  country,  the  form  of  the  breastplate  gives  the  readiest  and  most 
prominent  clue  to  the  period  and  the  locality  in  which  it  was 
made,  the  place  in  this  case  being  South  Germany,  probably  Munich  or 
Augsburg. 

There  are,  of  course,  numerous  suits  of  armour  existing  of  that  locality 
and  time,  slightly  differing  in  the  form  of  some  of  the  parts,  of  which  I 
may  mention  one  in  the  Ambras  collection  at  Vienna  which  was  made  in 
Bavaria;  it  is  richly  embossed  with  ornament  and  figures,  has  longer 
tassets,  and  is  considered  to  have  belonged  to  the  Emperor  Rudolf  II. 
(1572-1612).  In  the  Meyrick  collection  there  is  a  demi-lancer's  suit  with 
helmet,  cuirass,  and  waist-piece  similar  to  this,  which  is  also  embossed 
with  raised  scroll  work;  it  has  a  complete  Italian  shape  although  it  is  of 
German   make. 

The  plain  suit  (Figure  2)  is  of  about  the  same  period  as  Figure  i. 
It  retains  the  broad-toe'd  solerets  for  the  feet,  known  as  the  sabot  soleret 
or  pied  iours^  a  very  marked  feature  in  Maximilian  armour,  and  which 
was  in  vogue  fi-om  1490  till  1560.  The  lance  rest  is  shown  hinged 
upwards  so  as  to  be  more  out  of  the  way  when  not  in  use,  and  the 
visor  has  a  small  screw  for  keeping  it  in  its  place,  either  when  fully 
closed  or  open;  the  visor  is  perforated  at  both  sides,  and  an  opening  is 
left  on  the  nose-piece  to  permit  of  better  vision.  It  has  broader  shoulder- 
pieces;  otherwise,  except  in  being  of  a  plainer  make  and  less  elegant  in 
form,  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  other.     It  is  also  German. 

While  dealing  with  the  subject  of  armour,  more  especially  in  relation 
to  that  which  was  worn  in  Scotland,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  while  tassets, 
plain  and  tuile-shaped,  are  fi-equent  upon  brasses  and  effigies  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent,  I  have,  so  far,  looked  in  vain  for  them  on  our 
Scottish  effigies.  Another  detail  of  armour,  the  palettes  or  rondelles — 
circular  discs  for  the   protection   of  the  armpits   in  front — I   have  only 
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found   on  one   of  our  effigies,   that  of  Gordon   of  Ruthven  at  Ruthven 
Kirk,  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Figure  3  is  a  beautiful  example  of  a  German  war  saddle  of  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  covered  all  over  with  bone  or  ivory,  tastefully 
engraved,  with  the  letters  tt  tn  repeated  alternately.  There  are  saddles 
of  this  form  and  material  in  the  Ambras  and  Niewerkerke  collections,  and 
in  the  museums  of  Monbijou  at  Berlin,  and  Brunswick.  Examples  are 
given  by  Demmin  and  Meyrick — that  of  the  latter  is  described  as  being 
covered  almost  entirely  with  bone  carved  in  relief,  with  figures,  and  a  love 
sonnet  in  German.  There  is  another  in  the  Tower  of  London  with  the 
inscription — 

"  Ich  hoff  des  pesien, 
Hilf  Got  wal  airf  Sand  Jorger  NamJ"' 

— I  hope  for  the  best,  if  God  help  me  in  the  name  of  St.  George. 

In   Chaucer's   "Tale  of  Sir  Thopas,"   which   one   naturally  turns   to 

regarding  mediaeval   harness  and  equipments,  the  knight   is  described  as 

having  a  saddle  of  rewel  bom ;  a  footnote  to  this  says,  "  No  satisfactory 

explanation   has  been   furnished  of   this    word,    used    to    describe    some 

material  firom  which  rich  saddles  were  made."^    Turning  to  the  ancient 

ballad  of  "Thomas  of  Ercildoune,"  a  similar  line  to  that  of  Chaucer's 

occurs — 

"Her  saddle  it  was  of  royal  bone,** 

with  the  explanation  of  the  term  given  as  "pure  ivory."* 

Figure  4  is  firom  a  glaive  of  the  fifteenth  century  of  a  Burgundian  type. 
It  is  a  cutting  blade,  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  pole,  and  differs  firom  the  war 
scythe  and  the  bill  in  having  the  cutting  edge  on  the  outside  or  convex 
curve.  The  origin  of  this  kind  of  weapon  dates  from  the  age  of  bronze 
among  the  Celtic  and  Germanic  nations,  at  which  time  many  of  the 
tribes  were  in  the  habit  of  fixing  blades  or  scramasax  swords  to  long 
shafts,  the  longest  arm  and  weapon  having  then  the  same  relative  value 

^Canterbury  Tales^  Edinburgh,  187a 

^Ballad  Minstrelsy  of  Scotland^  Glasgow,  1871.      The  earliest  MS.  of  this  ballad  is 
before  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
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as  the  longest   range   modem  rifle.      In  Chaucer's   Court  of  Lave  it  is 
mentioned  as  a  "gleve": 

"And  whet  their  tongue  as  sharpe  as  sword  or  gleve" ; 

in   the  Romaunt  of  Guy^  Earl  of  Warwick^  by  Walter  of  Exeter,  time 
of  Edward  II.,  is, 

"Grand  coupes  de  gleves  trenchant 
Les  escus  ne  lur  vailut  un  gans.*' 

**  Great  strokes  of  cutting  gleves, 
The  shields  for  them  not  worth  a  glove " ; 

in  one  of  the  Coventry  Mysteries  is  the  line : 

"With  axes,  glevyis,  and  swordes  bright"; 
and  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  by  Arden  of  Feversham : 

"  O  mistris,  the  mayor,  and  all  the  watch, 
Are  coming  towards  our  house  with  glaves  and  bills." 

Figiu-e  5  shows  a  form  of  glaive  which  is  known  as  the  gisarme.  The 
French  name  guisarme  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Guisards,  or 
followers  of  the  House  of  Guise,  who  were  armed  with  these  weapons. 
This  example  of  the  gisarme  glaive  is  of  the  same  shape  as  those  which 
were  carried  by  the  guards  of  the  Doges  of  Venice,  and  were  very  often 
richly  engraved.  As  a  fighting  weapon  it  was  sometimes  formed  into  a 
combination  with  the  sc3rthe,  a  long  cutting  prong  being  added,  in  which 
form  it  became  a  very  formidable  instrument,  more  particularly  in  the 
hands  of  footmen  against  men  on  horseback.  The  Scottish  glaive  differed 
in  shape  from  these,  approaching  more  to  the  form  of  the  Lochaber  axe. 

Figiure  6  is  a  halberd  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  made  in  this 
form  by  the  Swiss,  who  are  said  to  have  introduced  it  into  France  about 
the  year  1420.  The  President  Fouchet,  writing  about  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  attributes  its  introduction  there  to  Louis  XI.  (1461-1483), 
when  ''this  prince  ordered  at  Angiers,  and  other  good  cities,  some  new 
war  blades  called  halberds."  The  use  of  the  halberd  is  thus  described 
by  an  English  Dugald  Dalgetty,  who  died  in  1587:  "The  halberde 
likewise  doth  only  serve  in  the  sacke  of  a  towne,  in  a  breach,  in  a  sallie. 
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or  camisado,  to  enter  a  house  in  the  throng  of  a  stroken  battaille  to 
execute  slaughter.^ 

In  England  halberds  are  mentioned  as  early  as  the  time  of  Edward  IV. ; 
their  use  became  pretty  general  in  that  reign,  and  they  were  always 
carried  by  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
They  finally  ceased  to  be  carried  by  troops  soon  after  the  accession  of 
Geoige  III.,  when  they  were  only  used  on  State  occasions,  for  which 
purpose  they  were  frequently  ornamented.  This  example  corresponds 
with  a  Swiss  one  given  by  Deromin. 

Figure  7  is  a  two-handed  sword  of  special  interest;  it  belongs  to 
the  Earl  of  Elgin,  and  was  exhibited  in  the  Bishop's  Castle  collection 
in  the  Glasgow  Exhibition  of  1888.  The  blade  measures  about  forty-four 
inches,  and  the  handle  about  seventeen.  The  tang  forming  the  handle 
is  covered  with  wood,  bound  over  with  black  or  very  dark  coloured 
leather,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  replaced  by  cord.  It  is  popularly, 
but  erroneously,  known  as  the  Bruce's  sword,  and  is  the  same  weapon 
which  is  thus  referred  to  by  Dr.  Adair :  **  A  visit  to  Mrs.  Bruce  of 
Clackmannan,  a  lady  above  ninety,  the  lineal  descendant  of  that  race 
which    gave    the    Scottish    throne    its  brightest  ornament,   interested   his 

(Bums    the    poet's)    feelmgs    more    powerfully She    was    in 

possession  of  the  hero's  helmet  and  two-handed  sword,  with  which  she 
conferred  on  Bums  and  myself  the  honour  of  knighthood,  remarking  that 
she  had  a  better  right  to  confer  that  title  than  some  people''  Clackmannan 
Tower  having  belonged  to  King  Robert  the  Bmce,  David  II.  granted  it 
in  1359  to  his  kinsman  Robert  de  Bmys,  ancestor  of  the  Braces  of  Clack- 
mannan, which  line  became  extinct  on  the  death  of  Henry  Bruce  in  1772. 
Henry  Brace's  relict  was  Catherine,  the  lady  above  alluded  to,  who  died 
in  November,  1791,  when  she  bequeathed  the  sword  and  helmet  to  the 
Earl  of  Elgin,  as  chief  of  the  family. 

I  have  not  seen  the  helmet,  but  have  read  that  it  is  of  a  much  later 


'  ^*The  Arte  of  IVarre,  by  WiUiam  Garrard,  Gentleman,  who  served  the  King  of  Spayne 
in  hit  warres  '*  (Meyrick). 
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date  than  that  of  the  Bruce,  and,  unfortunately,  the  same  has  to  be 
said  of  the  sword.  The  two-handed  sword  does  not  date  earlier  than 
the  fifteenth  century ;  it  was  the  ordinary  weapon  of  Swiss  footmen ;  and 
in  Germany  was  mainly  used  for  repelling  attacks  on  fortified  towns  or 
places  of  strength.  Writing  of  the  two-handed  sword,  Giacomo  de  Grassi, 
in  his^TVi^  Art  of  Defenu^  says,  "Because  one  may  with  it,  as  with 
a  galleon  among  many  gallies,  resist  many  swords  or  other  weapons : 
therefore,  in  the  warres  it  is  used  to  be  placed  neere  unto  the  Enseigne 
or  Auncient  for  the  defence  thereof,  because,  being  of  itselfe  hable  to 
contend  with  manie,  it  may  the  better  safeguard  the  same.  And,  because 
its  waight  and  bignes  requires  great  strength,  therefore  those  onlie  are 
allotted  to  the  handling  thereof  which  are  mightie  and  bigge  to  behould, 
great  and  stronge  in  bodie,  and  of  stout  and  valiant  courage."  The  sam^ 
writer  tells  that,  in  using  the  two-handed  sword,  the  swordsman  delivered 
"great  edge  blows  downright  and  reversed,  fetching  a  full  circle  or  com* 
passe  therein  with  exceeding  great  swiftness,  staying  themselves  upon  one 
fote,  sometimes  on  the  other,  utterly  neglecting  the  thrust,  and  perswading 
themselves  that  the  thrust  serveth  to  amaze  one  man  onlie,  but  those 
edge  blowes  are  of  force  to  encounter  many.  The  hand  towards  the 
enemie  must  take  hold  fast  of  the  handle  neere  the  crosse,  and  under- 
neath the  other  hand  above  and  neere  the  pomell."  Mejrrick  states  that 
these  swords  were  so  well  poised  as  to  excite  astonishment  at  the  ease 
with  which  they  may  be  wielded,  and  the  mode  of  handling  the  huge 
weapon  is  picturesquely  described  by  Scott,  in  the  combat  between  Rudolf 
Donnerhugel  and  Arthur  Philipson.  Silver,  in  his  Paradox^  gives  the 
proportionate  size — "The  perfect  length  of  your  two-handed  sword  is, 
the  blade  to  be  the  length  and  hilt  of  your  single  sword."  The  power 
of  the  weapon  is  noted  in  the  romance  of  Sir  Dtgrevant^  where  a  warrior 
is  spoken  of,  who, 

"With  his  two-hande  swoid 
He  made  such  playe, 
That  sixty  lay  on  the  field." 

Figure  8  is  a  beautiful  example  of  a  characteristic  Scottish  two-handed 
sword,  which  was  exhibited  with  Figure  7,  the  property  of  the  Baroness 
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Willoughby  d'Eresby.  The  blade  is  longer  and  the  handle  is  shorter 
than  the  one  just  described,  measuring  respectively  about  four  feet  and 
fourteen  inches,  the  length  of  the  quillon,  from  the  handle  to  the  tip, 
being  about  seven  inches;^  a  much  larger  specimen  is  possessed  by  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland.  The  sword  here  given  is  said  to  have  been 
used  by  the  Laird  of  Lundie  at  the  battle  of  Bannockbum,  but  this  must 
be  discarded  as  a  misleading  tradition.  The  stamped  leather  scabbard 
shows  the  two  hooks  by  which  it  was  suspended  at  the  back,  over  the 
left  shoulder,  and  the  depressed  quiUons  are  characteristic  of  the  true 
Scottish  dajonore.  In  the  short  ballad  of  77ie  Laird  of  Muirhecul^  that 
hero  is  described  standing  before  the  king,  presumably  at  Flodden,  where 
the  Laird  was  slain, 

"Wi'  that  same  twa-hand  muckle  sword, 
That  Bartram  fellM  stark  dead  " ; 

but  it  could  only  have  been  the  ordinary  claymore  that  is  referred  to  in 
Dick  d  the  Cow, 

**  He  has  taen  the  laird's  jack  on  his  back, 

And  a  twa-handed  sword  to  hang  by  his  thie." 

Figure  9  is  a  drawing  of  the  silver  hilt  of  a  beautiful  Andrea  Ferara 
broadsword,  which  belonged  to  Viscount  Dundee,  and  was  exhibited  with 
Figures  7  and  8.  The  pommel  is  formed  by  a  savage's  head ;  the  intervals 
of  the  ribs  are  filled  in  with  trophies  of  arms,  banners,  trumpets,  gauntlets, 
etc ;  and  the  front  is  occupied  by  the  figure  of  a  Roman  soldier  standing 
on  two  crossed  cannons,  with  a  spear  in  his  right  hand.  This  form  of 
sword  was  in  common  use  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  is  often  errone- 
ously named  a  claymore,  which  had  plain  inverted  quillons  of  the  shape 
of  Figure  8,  and  such  as  are  carved  on  the  West  Highland  stones.  It  is 
believed  to  have  origmated  among  the  Venetians,  where  it  bore  the  name 
of  schiavona,  from  it  being  carried  by  the  schiavoni,  or  guards  of  the 
Doge,  in  addition  to  a  glaive.  Of  these  Venetian  swords  there  are 
examples  in  various  museiuns  on  the  Continent 

^1  give  these  measures  approximately,  as  the  conditions  under  which  I  drew  them 
did  not  permit  exact  measorement. 
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The  blade  of  this  example  is  straight,  of  the  true  Scottish  type,  and  is 
stamped  with  the  name  of  the  Italian  sword-smith  of  whom  so  little 
authentic  is  known.  Dr.  Joseph  Anderson  states  "that  he  is  said  to  have 
been  an  Italian  armourer  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
to  have  established  an  armoury  in  Spain.  .  .  .  The  date  usually  attributed 
to  the  original  Andrea  is  too  early  for  the  majority  of  the  sword-blades 
bearing  the  designation,  and -the  probability  is  that  the  '*Ferara''  blade 
was  manufactured  by  various  armourers  in  different  places  to  supply  the 
demand  created,  in  the  first  instance,  by  their  superior  excellence.  It  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  what  is  known  in  other  cases,  that  the  original 
name  Andrea  should  have  been  continued  through  several  generations  of 
armourers  after  it  had  once  become  famous.''  There  was  a  tradition  long 
current  in  Scotland  that  he  was  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  and  it  was  claimed 
for  him  that  he  tempered  his  blades  by  the  same  method  as  that 
employed  by  the  smiths  of  Damascus ;  further,  that  he  came  into  Scotland 
after  having  fled  into  France  from  Spain,  to  avoid  the  consequences  of 
having  put  to  death  an  apprentice  who  had  discovered  his  secret  From 
an  interesting  article  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  Comhill  Magazine 
(1865),  it  seems  to  be  established  that  he  was  bom  about  1555,  and  was 
one  of  a  family  of  armourers  who  wrought  in  Italy  for  at  least  two 
generations  earlier.  About  1585  he  was  established  as  an  armourer  or 
cutler  in  the  town  of  Belluno  in  Friuli,  an  ancient  Duchy  of  Illjrria,  which 
was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Doges  of  Venice  from  1420  till  the 
general  of  the  French  army  declared  the  State  of  Venice  at  an  end. 
Andrea  had  a  brother  named  Giovan  Donato  in  business  with  him; 
Piero  Ferara  was  his  contemporary;  and  Cosmo  Ferara  belonged  to  a 
period  about  two  generations  anterior.  The  incessant  intercourse  between 
Scotland  and  the  Continent  led  naturally  to  the  bringing  of  blades  into 
this  country,  so  highly  prized,  and  these  would  probably  give  the  name 
and  fashion  to  the  swords  of  other  makers.  Further,  as  an  additional 
reason  for  the  estimation  in  which  the  blades  continued  to  be  held,  it 
may  be  remembered  that  the  broadsword  remained  the  national  weapon 
in  Scotland  for  a  hundred  years  after  it  had  disappeared  before  the  rapier 
and   small  sword  in    other    nations;    and   that   the   private   mea    in    th% 
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Highland  regiments,  whether  raised  for  Jacobite  or  Hanoverian,  were  armed 
with  it 

Ferara  blades  are,  of  course,  often  found  fitted  with  modem  handles 
of  different  dates,  and  one  played  its  part  in  the  Indian  mutiny.  The 
manner  of  stamping  the  name  varies;  thus,  in  some  specimens  we  find 
"Andrea  Ferara"  on  both  sides,  sometimes  repeated  twice;  on  others  is 
"Andrea"  on  one  side,  and  "Ferara"  on  the  other;  and  on  one  which 
I  have  seen  is  "Andreia  Farara,"  with  a  legend  ^^  Soli  Deo  Gloria^^  very 
rarely  found  on  these  blades.  In  addition  to  the  name  there  is  sometimes 
a  mark,  probably  that  of  the  maker — in  the  specimen  under  consideration 
it  is  a  man's  head  crowned;  others  have  a  crown,  etc.,  and  the  most 
esteemed  have  a  gilt  cross  and  ball.  ' 

Figure  10  is  one  of  a  pair  of  iron  stirrups  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Campbell  of  Dunstaffnage,  which,  according  to  tradition,  were  left  in  that 
castle  by  the  Bruce  when  he  handed  it  over  to  the  Campbells.  The 
probably  oldest  existing  specimens  of  stirrups  are  of  the  twelfth  century, 
and  in  their  general  form  are  little  more  than  looped  or  triangular  shaped. 

Along  with  the  stirrups  there  is  preserved  an  iron  spur,  consisting  of 
a  simple  spike  fastened  on  to  the  heel  of  the  shank,  and,  like  the 
stirrup,  is  quite  as  old  as  the  time  of  the  Bruce;  it  is  similar  to  a  spur 
used  on  the  Continent  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century,  after  which  for  a 
very  long  period  it  pointed  upward,  the  rowel  being  introduced  in  the 
thirteenth  century. 

Figure  1 1  is  one  of  a  pair  of  spurs  of  silver,  said  to  have  been  found 
in  the  "  tomb  "  of  the  Bruce,  when  the  body  was  discovered  in  Dunferm- 
line Abbey  in  1818.  Of  the  tomb  itself,  I  find  no  notice  at  that  time 
except  of  a  few  firagments  of  marble  believed  to  have  been  a  portion  of 
the  tomb,  the  body  of  the  king  having  been  found  in  a  kind  of  stone 
coffin,  covered  with  slabs  of  stone.  They  were  lent  to  the  Bishop's  Castie 
collection  by  Mrs.  Kay  Brown  of  Auchingramont,  but,  although  found  in  the 
grave  of  the  great  hero,  can  hardly  be  assigned  to  so  early  a  period.  Of 
aU  the  accoutrements,  the  spur  is  the  most  difficult  to  classify  in  exact 
chronological  order;  but  this  can  be  done  in  a  broad  general  way.  In 
this  beautiful  specimen  the  shank  and  neck  are  of  the  same  type  as  one 
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of  iron  of  the  sixteenth  century  given  by  Demmin;  another  of  a  similar 
general  form,  attributed  to  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  is  given  by 
Fairholt;  and  Meynck  gives  another,  but  with  a  flat  circular  disk  at  right 
angles  with  the  shank  where  it  joins  the  neck,  and  with  a  rowel  of  six 
points,  which  he  describes  as  a  Mauro-Spanish  spur  of  the  time  of  Philip 
and  Mary.  The  rowel  of  this  spur,  which  would,  of  course,  be  held  in 
the  cleft  of  the  neck,  is  absent 
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THE    INSCRIPTIONS    ON    THE    DISTANCE-SLABS    OF   THE 
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BY 

JAMES  MACDONALD,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

[Jfead  at  a  Meeting  of  the  SocUiy  held  on  x6th  Marcht   2899.] 

Or  the  inscribed  stones  that  have  been  found  along  the  line  of  the  Vallum 
or  Wall  of  Antoninus  Pius,  there  are  eighteen  which  record  the  &ct  that 
a  measured  portion  of  it  (left  blank  in  two  instances)  was  executed  by  a 
particular  body  of  soldiers.  With  two  exceptions  the  inscriptions  commence 
with  the  names  and  titles  of  the  emperor,  some  of  them  being,  as  is  usual, 
more  or  less  contracted.  The  stones  have  been  spoken  of  as  distance- 
slabs — an  appellation  that  seems  appropriate  enough.  Five  are  claimed 
by  the  Second  Legion,  the  same  number  by  a  vexiUation  or  detachment 
of  the  Sixth,  one  by  the  Twentieth  and  six  by  a  detachment  of  it — 
seventeen  in  all  The  remaining  stone  registers  the  presence  in  North 
Britain  of  a  corps  of  auxiliaries,  the  First  Cohort  of  Tungrians,  who  were 
probably  associated  with  the  legionaries  in  the  construction  of  the  Vallum, 
although  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  the  share  they  had  in  the  work.  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  sixteen  of  the  eighteen  slabs  are  in  the  Hunterian 
Museum,  Glasgow  University. 

The  Emperor  Pius  is  commonly  designated  on  his  monuments  in  all  coun- 
tries where  they  are  found,  IMP  •  CAES •  T  •  AELI VS  •  H ADRI ANVS  • 
ANTONINVS'AVG-PIVS;  the   \pcontracted  words  being  put  into 
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the  case  proper  to  the  form  of  mscription  deemed  most  suitable  to  the 
purpose  for  which  the  monument  was  specially  raised.  Omissions  and 
additional  contractions  are,  however,  not  uncommon.  Twelve  of  the  distance- 
slabs  have  all  those  names  and  titles,  either  contracted  or  given  in  full, 
two  omit  PIVS,  one  omits  HADRIANVS,  and  one  T  •  AELIVS  • 
HADRIANVS;  C  stands  seven  times  for  CAESAR;  AE  three  times, 
and  AEL  once  for  AELIVS;  HADRI  twice  for  HADRIANVS; 
ANT,  ANTON  and  ANTONIN  once  each  for  ANTONINVS;  while 
TIT  VS  is  written  at  length  three  times.  Within  a  year,  it  would  seem,  after 
his  accession  Pius  accepted  from  the  Senate  the  title  of  Pater  Patriae^ 
represented  on  the  slabs  before  us  by  the  initial  letters  of  these  two  words. 
The  distinctive  epithets  of  the  l^ons  are  also  abbreviated,  but  not  always 
in  the  same  way ;  and  in  order  to  denote  the  extent  of  work  performed  by 
them  on  the  Vallum,  we  have  PER '  MIL -P,  PER- MP,  M-P-P, 
M  *  P,  P  *  P,  or  simply  P,  followed  by  numerals.  In  the  matter  of  con- 
tractions, as  in  other  respects,  considerable  latitude  was  evidently  allowed 
to  the  scribes  who  drafted,  or  the  workmen  who  cut  the  inscriptions. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  eighteen  is  the  entire  number  of  distance- 
slabs  that  stood  along  the  Vallum  when  it  was  first  constructed.^  Horsley, 
basing  his  calculation  on  the  figures  to  be  read  on  those  known  in  his  day, 
made  the  mistake  of  assuming  that,  as  the  results  he  brought  out  happened 
to  agree  very  nearly  with  what  was  reckoned  by  actual  measurement  to  be 
its  whole  length,  no  more  such  stones  had  ever  existed.  New  discoveries 
soon  proved  this  assumption  to  be  groundless ;  and  not  a  few  slabs,  it  is  more 
than  likely,  have  been  broken  up,  or  are  still  lying  under  the  soil  Besides, 
some  with  no  numerals  on  them  may  have  been  intended,  as  Dr.  Hiibno- 
appears  to  suppose,  to  mark  off  unmeasured  portions  of  the  work  executed 
by  a  legion  or  detachment  The  original  number  is  thus  uncertain.  Equally 
so  is  their  first  position  relative  to  the  Vallum.  Seven  or  eight  have  been  dug 
up  within  or  near  the  site  of  a  station,  some  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  any  known  station,  while  of  some  the  exact  position  when  discovered 


^Notices  of  two,  both  impeifect,  that  have  long  ago  disAppetied  will  be  found  in 
C.  /.  Z.,  Vol  VII.  (Not.  1 109  and  111O0). 
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has  not  been  properly  noted.  Clearly  the  Vallum  has  been  swept,  perhaps 
oftener  than  once,  with  the  besom  of  destruction. 

No  fewer  than  fourteen  of  the  slabs  were  set  up,  if  we  may  judge  from 
what  is  known  of  their  recent  history,  between  Chapel  Hill  or  Old 
Kilpatrick  on  the  Clyde,  the  first  station  on  the  west  half  of  the  Vallum, 
and  Kirkintilloch,  the  fifth,  a  distance  which  includes  only  about  13^  of 
the  36^  statute  miles  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  its  entire  length. 
Two  are  recorded  as  having  been  found  *  near  Kirkintilloch ' ;  the  Tungrian 
slab,  the  right  of  which  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  them  is  somewhat 
doubtful,  belongs  to  Castlecary,  8|  miles  further  east  than  Kirkintilloch; 
and  one,  the  finest  of  all,  which  is  now  in  the  National  Museum, 
Edinburgh,  was  dug  up  in  1868  at  Carriden,  on  the  Firth  of  Forth. 
No  reason  can  at  present  be  assigned  for  this  unequal  distribution  of 
the  slabs.  Curiously  enough,  it  is  balanced  by  a  similar  inequality  in 
the  distribution  of  the  altars,  of  which  only  two  have  as  yet  been  dis- 
covered between  Chapel  Hill  and  Kirkintilloch,  while  seventeen^  were 
turned  up  to  the  east  of  the  last-mentioned  place. 

One  other  peculiarity  deserves  to  be  remembered:  there  are  no  corre- 
sponding slabs  among  the  numerous  examples  of  Roman  epigraphy  to  be 
found  in  almost  every  country  of  the  Roman  world.  The  builders  of  the 
wall  between  the  Solway  and  the  Tyne  have  left  behind  them  no  such 
memorials  of  their  toil,  nor  have  any  as  yet  been  met  with  along  the  line 
of  the  German  Zimes  that  runs  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube.  As  regards 
their  most  characteristic  feature^  the  distance-slabs  of  the  Pius  Vallum  are 
unique. 

Except  two  ahready  referted  to,  one  belonging  to  the  Second,  the 
other  to  the  Twentieth  Legion,  the  inscriptions  are  all  drawn  up  after 
the  same  model.  Following  the  names  and  titles  of  the  Emperor 
come  the  official  designation  of  some  body  of  troops  and  the  extent  of 
work  presumably  performed  by  it  on  a  section  of  the  Vallum.  F,  FEC 
or  FECIT,  is  expressed  nine  times,  and  OPVS  •  VALLI  twice.  While 
the  inscriptions  agree  so  far,  there  are,  even  as  between  the  stones  set  up 

^  One  of  these  was  found  only  a  few  months  ago. 
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by  the  same  legion  or  detachment,  differences,  which,  however,  are  for  the 
most  part  without  any  important  significance.  For  example,  two,  if  not 
four,  look  as  if  they  had  been  at  first  intended  to  bear  merely  the  name 
of  the  legion,  other  additions  being  an  after-thought  But  the  points  of 
agreement  or  distinction  will  be  best  seen  by  examining  and  comparing 
the  slabs  themselves.  As  this  is  impossible  for  all  who  may  wish  to  study 
the  subject,  the  inscriptions  are  here  set  down  with  references  to  the 
Corpus  InscripHonum  Latinarum^  Vol.  VII.,  and  the  TituU  Hunteriani^  in 
the  latter  of  which  most  of  the  stones  are  figured  and  the  inscriptions 
translated : 

A.    SECOND  LEGION. 

1.  Locality  uncertain.     C  I.  Z.,  VII.,  No.  1138;  T.  H.^  Na  7,  PI.  xiii., 

Fig.  I. 

LEG 

n 

AVQ • F • 

pimcxL 

2.  Most  probably  from  Duntocher.     C  /.  Z.,  No.  1136;   T,  jfiT.,  No.  4, 
PI.  II.,  Fig.  3. 

IMP     A     NTON 
AVQ  RIO 

P  P 

LEG 

Ti 

AVG 

F    P    IIICCLXXI 

3.  Castlehill.     C.  I.  Z.,  No.  1130;    T.  ZT.,  No.  10,  PL  iii.,  Fig.  2. 

IMP    CAES    TITO    AELIO 
HADRIANO    ANTONIN^ 
AVG    PIO    P    P    LEG    TT 
AVG    PEP  •  M    P    TTTdC 
LXVIS 
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4.  Cadder ;  probably  from  Balmuady.    C.  /.  Z.,  No.  1 126 ;  T.  H,,  No.  15, 

PI.  VII.,  Fig.  2. 

IMP  •  CAES  •  TITO  •  AELIO 

HADRIANO  •  ANTONIN<> 

AVQ  •  PIO  •  P  •  P  •  LEG  •  Ti  •  AVQ 

PER  •  M  •  P  •  III  •  DCLXVIS 

5.  Bridgeness,  Camden.     C  /.  Z.,  No.  1088 ;  Proc.  Soc.  of  Antiq.  of  Scot, 

VoL  VIII.,  PI.  viL 

IMP  •  CAES  •  TITO-  AELIO 

HADRI  •  ANTONINO 
AVQ  •  PIO  •  P  •  P  •  LEG  •  l7 
AVG  •  PER  •  M  •  P   im    DCL  •  II 
FEC 

Rbmarks.  These  five  slabs  are  separable  into  two  sets,  the  first 
comprising  Ai  and  A2,  the  second  the  remaining  three.  Between  Ai 
and  A2  there  is  a  marked  resemblance,  the  chief  difierence  being  that  the 
name  of  the  emperor  is  not  on  Ai.  Both  are  ornamented  with  the  emblems 
of  the  legion  and  other  objects.  The  line  of  numerals  may  have  been 
put  on  these  stones  at  a  later  date  than  the  name  of  the  legion.  It  is 
hardly  an  objection  to  this  that  the  latter  is  so  placed  as  if  room  had 
to  be  left  for  the  former  (cf.  T.  H,,  PL  x..  Fig.  i);  and  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  the  crowding  of  as  many  as  possible  of  the  emperor's  desig- 
nations among  the  ornamentation  at  the  top  of  A2,  is  due  to  a  similar 
cause. 

A3,  A4,  and  A5  are  larger  stones,  and  there  is  nothing  about  the 
inscriptions  to  indicate  that  any  part  of  them  is  an  addition  to  the  first 
draft  The  words  of  each  are  almost  identical  But  while  those  on  A4 
fill  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  a  weather-worn  slab,  a  broad  space  at 
each  end  of  A3  and  As  bears  ornamentation  of  a  pictorial  character. 
This,  on  the  latter,  consists  of  a  conventional  representation  of  the 
triumph  of  Rome  over  a  barbarian  foe  and  of  preparations  for  a  sacrifice. 
On  none  of  them  are  contractions  used  in  the  personal  names  of  the 
emperor,  except  that  A5  has  HADRI  instead  of  HADRIANO.  These 
three  also  agree  in  prefixing  PER'M'P  to  the  measurement  of  work. 
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B.     VEXILLA  TION  OF  SIXTH  LEGION. 

1.  Locality  uncertain ;  probably  Erskine^  opposite  Chapel  Hill.    C.  /.  Z., 
No.  1140;   T.  H.,  No.  2.,  PL  I.,  Fig.  2. 

IMP  •  C  •  T  •  AELIO- 
HADRIANO  •  ANTO 
NINO  •  AVQ  •   P  •  P- 
VEX  •  LEO  •  VI  •  VIC  • 
P  •  F  •  OPVS  •  VALLI 
P   •  00000000     C  •    X  LI  • 

2.  Broadfield,  near  Duntocher.     C.LL.^  No.  1135;  T.  H.,  No.  5,  PI.  iii., 

Fig.  I. 

IMP  •  C  •  T  •  AELIO  •  HADR 
lANO • ANTONINO • AVG 

P  •   P  •  VEX  •  LEO  •  VI 
VICTRICS • P • F • 

OPVS-  VALLI  •  P- 

M  M  tx3    CCXL  •  F 

3.  Low  Millochan,  near  Summerston.     C  /.  Z.,  No.  1131 ;  Stuart,  Cal, 
Rom.,  2nd  ed,  PI.  xvl,  Fig.  3. 

IMP • CAES • T 
AELIO      HADRI 
ANTONIN  •  AVG 
PIO-  P-  P-  VEXILLA 
LEG  •  VI  •  VIC    P    F 
PER-  MP-  IIIDCLXV 

4.  Locality  uncertain;  probably  Summerstoni  near  Balmuildy.    C  /.  Z. 
No.  1 132;  T.  H.,  Na  14,  PL  v.,  Fig.  2. 

IMP  •  CAESAR  •  T-  AELIO 
HADRIANO       ANTONINO 
AVG    PIO  •  P  -  P  •  VEXILLATIO 
LEG  •  VI  •  VICTR  •  P  •  P 
PER  .  M  •   P  •  III  •  DCLXVIS 
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S-  Near  Kirkintaioch.     C./Z.,  No.  iiai;  71  jK,  No.  i8,  PI.  vii.,  Fig.  3. 

IMP-  CAESARI   •  T- 
AELIO  •  HADRIANO 
ANTONINO     A VQ  • 
PIO     PR-  VEXILLA 
LEO  •  VI  •  VIC  •  P  •  F 
PER  •  M  •  P  • 

Rbmarks.  The  slabs  of  this  legion  are  also  divisible  into  two  sets, 
one  f(Mrmed  by  Bi  and  62,  the  other  by  B3,  B4,  and  B5.  The  first 
set  is  distinguished  fix>m  the  second  by  having  the  nature  of  the  work 
defined  as  OPVS'VALLIy  by  introducing  the  extent  of  this  by  a  single 
P  and  by  the  use  of  graphic  forms  of  M,  to  represent  a  thousand.  But 
while  on  Bi  the  inscription,  which  fills  nearly  the  entire  surface,  is  enclosed 
in  a  simple  border,  on  B2  it  is  cut  on  a  panel  that  covers  only  about 
a  fourth  part  of  the  stone.  This  panel  is  supported  by  two  figures,  both 
representing  the  goddess  Victory,  the  rest  of  the  space  being  occupied  by 
other  figures  and  devices.  B3,  B4,  and  B5  are  larger  slabs  closely  re- 
sembling each  other  in  the  style  of  ornament  and  in  the  inscriptions, 
the  latter  bemg  almost  the  same  on  them  alL  PER'M'P  precedes  the 
numerab  that  indicate  the  extent  of  work,  although  on  one  (B5)  the 
numerals  have  not  been  filled  in. 


C.     TWENTIETH  LEGION. 

Three  quarters  of  a  mile  east  of  Kirkintilloch.     C  /  Z.,  Na  11 22 ;  Stuart, 
PI.  X.,  Fig.  4. 

LEG  •  XX 
V  •  V  •  FEC 

M  •  P*  III     P 
III     CCCIV 

Rkmarks.    There  is  but  a  single  slab,  so  for  as  is  known,  belonging  to 
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the  Twentieth  Legion.  It  is  one  of  the  two  on  which  the  emperor's  name  is 
awanting.  The  distance  is  recorded  in  two  lines  of  small  letters  on  the  lower 
left  comer;  P*III  being  repeated,  as  Dr.  Hiibner  conjectures,  through  a 
mistake  on  the  part  of  the  stone-cutter.  To  the  right  of  these  letters 
is  the  forepart  of  a  boar,  the  emblem  of  the  legion,  running  at  a  tree. 
The  whole  suggests  the  probability  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  animal  having 
been  either  removed  or  omitted  fix>m  the  stone,  to  make  room  for  the 
record  of  work.* 


D.     VEXILLATION  OF  TWENTIETH  LEGION. 

1.  Most  probably  from  Chapel  HilL     C  /.  Z.,  No.  1141;  T.  H.^  No.  l 
PL  I,  Fig.  I. 

IMP-  C 

T*  AE*  HADRIA 

NO  •  ANTONINO    AVQ  •  PIO    P  •  P  • 

VEX 

LEG • XX 

V  •  V  •  FEC 

p-  p-  rrn  cdxi • 

2.  Imperfect    Locality  uncertain;  probably  same  as  Bi.     C.  L  L.^  No. 
1 142;   7!  H.^  No.  3,  PL  IL,  Fig.  2. 

MP-  C-  T-  AE- 
AD  R  I  AN  O 
NTON  I N  O 
-  Q  •  PIO  •  P  •  P  • 
•  -  EG-  XX-  V-  V- 
- • - DXI 


^  At  the  time  the  TituU  Hunieriam  was  being  prepared  this  slab  had  got  temporarily 
out  of  sight  and  so  escaped  notice  there. 
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3.  Locality    uncertain;    probably    the    neighbourhood    of    Duntocher. 
C.  L  Z-,  No.  1 137;  T.  H,y  No.  6,  PL  xin.,  Fig.  2. 

IMP- C- 
T-  AE-  HADRIANO 
ANTONINO-  AVQ 
PIO  •  P  •  P  •  VEX  •  LEG 
5CXV     VFEC- 
P- 

4.  CastlchilL     C  7.  Z.,  No.  1133 ;   7!  ZT.,  Na  12,  PI.  xiv.,  Fig.  i. 

IMP    C 

T      AEL I O 
HADRIANO 
AN  TON  I  NO 
AVQ  •  PIO  •  P  •  P  • 
VEX  •  LEG  •  XX  •  V 

P    P  TTT 

5.  Hutchison  Hill,  near  Castlehill.     C.  /.  Z.,  No.  11330;  T.  H,,  No.  13, 
PI.  VI.,  Fig.  I. 

IMP  •   C  •   T 
AEL- HADR 
lANO    AN 
TONINO  •  AVG 
PIO  •  P  •  P  •  VEX 
LEG  •  XX  •  V  •  V 
FEC 
P     P         m 

6.  Locality  unknown.    C  Z  Z.,  No.  1143;  T.  H,^  No.  16,  PL  iv.,  Fig.  i. 

IMP  •  CAE8ARI 
T  •  AELIO    HADRI 
ANO   ANTONINO 
AVG  .  PIO  •  P-  P• 
VEX  I  LL  AT  I  O 
LEG-  XX-  VAL-  VIC-  F 
PER  •  MIL  •  P    III 
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Remarks.  Between  the  first  of  these  vexillation  slabs  (Ci)  and  the 
others  there  are  several  points  of  dissimilarity  which  not  only  give  it  a 
character  of  its  own  but  supply  some  grounds  for  supposing  that  on  it 
too  the  distance  numerals  are  not  a  part  of  the  original  design.  In  the 
centre  is  the  goddess  of  Vict<My  in  a  reclining  posture,  holding  in  her 
right  hand  a  wreath,  within  which  is  the  name  and  title  of  the  legion, 
together  with  F£C  Above  is  what  looks  like  the  pediment  of  a  temple, 
supported  by  two  channelled  pilasters.  The  pediment  is  filled  up  with 
the  name  and  titles  of  the  legion.  In  the  centre  of  the  base  is  the 
figure  of  a  boar  running  to  the  left,  the  spaces  vacant  on  each  side  of  it 
being  filled  by  P*P  (the  first  P  probably -PER)  and  numerals. 

The  inscriptions  on  the  remaining  five  slabs  closely  resemble  one 
another.  One  of  them  is  incomplete,  but  the  missing  letters  can  easily 
be  supplied. 


E.     THE  TUNGRIAN  COHORT. 
Near  Castlccary.     C.  L  Z.,  No.  1099 ;  71  H,,  No.  29.  PJ.  xi.,  Fig.  3. 

IMP-  C>ES-  T-  >EL-  ANT 

•  AVQ  •  PIO-  P-  P- 
COH  •  T  •  TVNQRO 
RVM  •  FECIT  •  - 

On  this  slab  we  have,  after  FECIT,  55  -  M  «  1000^  which  may  indicate 
the  strength  of  the  Cohort,  or,  as  £>r.  Hiibner  thinks  more  probable,  the 
extent  of  work  it  performed.  The  true  significance  of  the  symbol  in  this 
instance  will  probably  remain  uncertain. 

These  data  seem  to  show  that  if,  as  is  generally  assumed,  PER  *  MIL  *  P 
(once),  PER*M-P  (three  times),  M-P-P  (once),  M-P  (three  times), 
P  •  P  (three  times),  and  P  (five  times)  are  all  equivalent,  P  (when  not  -« 
PER)  denoting  some  definite  measure  of  length,  the  extent  of  work 
recorded  on  existing  slabs  stands  thus: — 
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A.    SECOND  LEGION. 

1.  P    4140 

2,  P    3271 

3.  MP  seeei 

4.  MP    3666i 

5.  MP    4662 
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B. 

VEX.  OF  SIXTH  LEGl 

I. 

P    4141 

2. 

P    3240 

3. 

PER*  M-  P    3666 

4. 

PER-  M-  P- 3666i 

5. 

PER-  M  •  P[3000]? 

.    10306 


.    17712i 


C.     TWENTIETH  LEGION 
M-  P*  P    3304? 


3304 


D.     VEX.  OF  TWENTIETH  LEGION 

1.  P  •  P    4  4  1  I 

2.  ?    441  1  ? 

3.  P   [3000]? 

4.  P-  P    d[000] 

5.  P-  P    d[OOP] 

6.  PER  •  MIL-  P    d[000] 


E.  TUNGRIANS. 
1000? 


-  20822 


1000 


62234^ 


These  inscriptions  suiq>ly  two  of  what  may  be  called  the  problems  of 
the  Vallnm.    For  a  long  time  they  were  r^;aided  as  honorary  in  form,  the 
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names  and  titles  of  the  emperor  being  read  as  in  the  dative  case;  and 
the  P  that  alwajrs  stands  before  the  numerals  was  held  to  represent  passus 
(paces).  Our  older  writers  without  exception  are  of  this  opinion.  It  so 
happens  that  in  only  three  of  the  names  and  titles— IMPERATOR, 
CAESAR,  and  PATER— is  the  ending  of  the  ablative  different  from 
that  of  the  dative ;  and  as  the  first  and  the  last  are  always  shortened  into 
IMP  and  P  respectively,  they  cannot  be  appealed  to.  CAESAR  is  also 
without  a  case  ending  on  all  our  slabs  except  two,  which  have  CAESARI* 
This  to  many  seems  decisive  as  regards  the  rest  But  Dr.  Httbner,  in  the 
seventh  volume  of  the  C.  I,  JL^  takes  a  different  view  on  both  points.  In 
all  the  six  inscriptions  which  he  writes  out  at  length,  he  puts  the  names 
in  the  ablative  as  denoting  time,  and  expands  P  into  pedes  (feet).  This  is 
the  more  noteworthy  inasmuch  as  in  his  preliminary  account  of  the  Vallum 
he  accepts  in  regard  to  the  first  point  the  current  opinion.  Ex  ilUs  tituUs^ 
he  tells  us,  plus  minus  quinquagentis  repertis  ad  valli  stationes  singuias^  de 
quibus  postea  seorsum  dicetur^  undeviginti  dedicoHones  sunt  positae 
Imperatori  Caesari  T.  Aelio  Hadriano  Antonino  Augusto  Pig 
Patri  Patriae.  Why  he  afterwards  substituted  the  ablative  when  dealing 
with  the  stones  separately,  he  does  not  inform  us.  Some  of  his  reasons, 
however,  are  not  difficult  to  discover. 

Statues  of  dbtinguished  men  were  the  proper  objects  on  which  to 
place  honorary  inscriptions.  These  in  their  primitive  form  consisted  of  the 
name  (in  the  nominative  case)  of  the  person  honoured,  and  some  par- 
ticulars regarding  him,  such  as  his  official  titles.  In  the  days  of  the  later 
republic  and  the  empire  more  details  were  given  and  the  inscriptions  often 
took  a  dedicatory  form.  The  name  was  then  put  in  the  dative  case, 
followed  by  that  of  the  person  or  commimity  which  set  up  the  object  and 
the  reason  that  gave  origin  to  it  But  the  Vallum  was  not  a  statue;  it 
was  a  public  work  of  a  totally  different  kind,  and  the  inscriptions  on  the 
slabs  must  be  classed  with  those  common  on  buildings,  bridges,  roads,  etc 
On  such  works  the  early  form  of  inscription  was  the  same  as  that  on 
statues,  with  the  addition  of  FEC  or  FECIT.  That  on  the  Pantheon  is 
a  well-known  example: — 

M  •  AQRIPPA  •  L  •  F  •  COS  •  TERT I VM     FEC  I T 
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But  like  inscriptions  on  status  inscriptions  on  public  works  were  after- 
wards greatly  elaborated,  and  not  seldom  so  expressed  as  to  convey  the 
idea  of  honorary  dedication.  Milestones,  which  may  be  called  the  distance- 
slabs  of  the  great  Roman  victe  publicae^  furnish  us  with  examples  of  both 
the  nominative  and  the  dative.  On  them,  however,  we  meet  with  a  third 
variety,  which  **  shows  the  name  of  the  emperor  in  the  ablative  case, 
serving  thus  to  indicate  the  date.  Such  inscriptions  are  common  in  Africa, 
but  rare  elsewhere.  The  name  in  the  ablative  case  may  be  followed 
simply  by  the  numeral,  with  or  without  M  *  P,  or  again  by  the  name,  in 
the  nominative  case,  of  the  official  making  the  road  or  supervising  the 
samey^i  and  a  verb  or  verbal  phrase.  For  examples  of  this  ablative,  cf. 
C.  Z  Z.,  VIII.,  10135,  10138,  10139,  10146,  etc  Nor  was  this  practice 
confined  to  milestones  proper.  Cut  in  the  natural  rock  on  a  road  in  the 
south  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Numidia,  is  the  following  (C  /.  Z.,  VIII., 
10230)  :— 

IMP  •    CAE8  •    T  •   AELIO 

HADRIANOANTONINO 

AVQ  •  PIO  •  P  •  P  •  im  •  ET  •  M 

AVRELIO- CAESARE    U 

COS • PER     PRASTINA 

M  ESSALI N VM    •    LEG 

AVQ   •    PR    •    PR   •   VEXIL  • 

LEG   •  VT  •    FERR    •   VIA 
FECIT 

Expanding  we  have — Impf^trcUort)  Caes{are)  7\ito)  Aelio  Hadriano  Antonino 
Augiusto)  Pio  P(atre)  I\atriai)  quarium  et  M.  Aurdio  Caesare  iterum 
Co{n)s(uU)  per  PrasHna{m)  Messalinum  leg{atum)  Aug{usti)  pr{o)  pr{aetore) 
vexiHJaHo)  Ugitonis)  VL  Ferr{atae)  \hanc\  via(m)  fecit  \  U.  In  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Caesar  Titus  Aelius  Hadrianus  Antoninus  Augustus  Pius, 
Father  of  his  country,  consul  for  the  fourth  time  with  M.  Aurelius  Caesar, 


>  Egbert,  Inirodwtum  to  the  Study  of  Latin  Tnscriptiom^  p.  253 ;  London,  1896.    Cf. 
Mominsen,  C  /.  Z.,  VIII.,  p.  859. 
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consul  for  the  second  time,  as  his  colleague,  a  vezillation  of  the  sixth 
legion,  the  Cuixassiers,  made  this  road  under  the  instructions  of  Prastina 
Messalinus,  legate  of  the  Emperor  and  propraetor. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  resemblance,  both  in  purpose  and 
form,  between  this  inscription  and  the  simpler  ones  on  the  distance-slabs, 
the  chief  difference  being  that  in  addition  the  exact  year  is  recorded  by  the 
names  of  the  consuls,  and  that  as  the  reference  is  to  the  whole  and  not  a 
part  of  the  work  performed,  numerals  were  not  of  necessity  required. 

It  thus  appears  that,  at  least  in  some  of  the  provinces  of  the  empire 
— for  if  in  Africa,  why  not  in  Britain? — there  was  no  definite  rule  as 
between  the  dative  and  the  ablative  in  inscriptions  of  the  kmd  now  under 
review.  Both  forms  became,  in  fact,  conventional,  and  were  accepted  as 
such.  When^  as  frequently  happened,  the  reader  was  obliged  to  expand 
without  having  an  inflected  word  to  guide  him,  he  was  at  liberty  to  select 
whichever  of  the  two  cases  seemed  most  suitable  to  the  circumstances. 
Now  the  primary  purpose  of  the  distance-slabs  must  have  been,  as  already 
remarked,  to  testify  that  a  measured  portion  of  the  Vallum  was  made  by 
a  particular  body  of  troops.  If  so,  the  name  of  the  emperor,  when  intro- 
duced on  them,  would,  one  is  inclined  to  think,  be  put  in  a  case  which 
expresses  that  this  took  place  in  his  reign  rather  than  in  one  which 
indicates  that  it  was  done  in  his  honour.  This  is  certainly  in  accordance 
with  modem  usage,  which,  however,  cannot  always  be  taken  as  a  safe  rule 
in  matters  ancient 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  on  two  of  the  slabs  (B5  and  D6), 
and  those  the  only  two  on  which  the  word  appears  in  full,  we  have 
CAESARI.  At  first  sight  this  favours  the  belief  that  the  dative  is  the 
proper  case  in  alL  But  since  the  practice  varied  elsewhere  this  cannot  be 
held  to  follow  necessarily.  Besides,  the  dative  on  those  two  may  be  due 
to  the  carelessness  or  ignorance  of  the  original  scribe  or  the  stone-cutter. 
Instances  of  mistakes  arising  from  one  or  other  of  these  two  causes  are 
common  enough.  Still  it  may  be  safest  to  take  B5  and  D6  as  they  are 
on  the  stones.  And  this  we  can  do  without  prejudice  to  our  freedom  of 
choice  in  regard  to  the  others. 

The  scale  of  measurement  indicated   by  P    is  a  more   complicated 
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question.  Mr.  Geofge  Neilson,^  in  consequence  of  the  sum  of  the  numbers 
recorded  on  the  slabs  being  so  much  in  excess  of  the  actual  length  of  the 
Vallum,  if  V^^passus^  gets  ovpr  the  difficulty  by  making  some  of  them 
duplicates  set  up  at  either  end  or  face  of  the  same  section  of  the  Vallum ; 
Dr.  HQbner  does  so  by  expanding  P  into  ptdes^  and  thus  reducing 
the  length  of  the  sections  to  one^fifth  of  the  former  estimate. 

PastuSy  as  is  shown  by  the  inscriptions  on  milestones,  was  the  measure- 
ment used  by  the  Romans  for  roads  that  were  in  use;  but  the  extent  of 
buildings  of  every  kind,  especially  walls — and  inscriptions  on  town  walls 
have  been  preserved — was  denoted  by  pedes.  As  the  Vallum  must  be 
regarded  as  a  wall  rather  than  a  road,  we  should  expect  to  find  its  length, 
if  taken  in  portions,  reckoned  by  pedes  and  not  by  passus.  No  doubt 
there  was  a  road  in  connection  with  it  But  if  this  road  could  daim 
the  slabs,  and  even  if  stages  on  it  were  mariLed  off  as  the  work  of 
different  legions,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  satisfiactory  reason  why 
distances  were  not  specified  by  milestones  suitably  inscribed.  Caesar,  as 
every  schoolboy  knows,  gives  in  miilia  passuum  the  length  of  the  famous 
wall  which  he  made  firom  the  point  where  the  Rhone  issues  firom  the 
Lake  of  Geneva  to  the  pass  between  Mount  Jura  and  that  river — a 
distance  of  nineteen  miles.  That,  however,  was  its  whole  length.  Without 
begging  the  question  as  to  the  value  of  P  we  cannot  now  determine  whether 
the  slabs  originally  stood  apart  on  the  Vallum  at  distances  that  would 
lead  the  surveyors  of  the  ground  to  measure  the  space  by  pedes  or  by 
passus.  There  is  this  to  be  said,  that  while  P  may  represent  either  pedes 
or  passuSf  M*P,  so  for  as  is  known,  always  stands  for  miilia  passuum. 
fiut  then  we  have  here  P'P,  or  the  simple  P  as  often  as  M'P. 

The  fact  just  mentioned  has  suggested  to  Mr.  Cadwallader  J.  Bates 
another  solution  of  the  difficulty.  He  divides  the  slabs  into  two  groups, 
in  the  one  of  which  the  measurement  is  by  passus^  in  the  other  by  pedes. 
"When,"  he  writes,  "we  meet  with  M'P  on  the  distance-slabs,  we  are 
bound  to  read  the  figures  following  as  Roman  miles  and  paces;   it  is 


*  7%i  AfUomme  Wall  Report^  being  an  account  of  excavations  made  under  the  direction 
of  the  Glasgow  Arekaeokgical  Society,  pp.  9,  la    Glasgow :  MacLeboie.     1899. 
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only  when  there  is  a  P  or  P*P  before  the  figures  that  we  are  entitled  to 
treat  these  as  feet"*  This  is,  he  thinks,  confirmed  by  MP  III  P  III 
CCCIV  (slab  C),  which  he  reads  "  miles  3,  feet  3304,"  a  somewhat  awkward 
mode  of  enumeration,  as  he  admits.  To  account  for  the  occurrence  of 
several  slabs  relating  apparently  to  the  same  section  of  the  Vallum,  he 
supposes  that  the  three  legions  were  employed  <' concomitantly "  in  pushing 
on  the  three  distinct  parts  of  which,  as  a  Hmes^  it  consists — the  trench,  the 
turf  wall  or  Vallum  proper,  and  the  military  road.  OPUS'VALLI  on 
Bi  and  B2  will  then  apply  solely  to  the  turf  wall  as  distinguished  firom  the 
other  two  parts  of  the  work.  Since  the  first  slabs  met  with  in  the  west 
are  marked  only  with  P,  this  he  takes  to  indicate  that  the  work  was  begun 
from  that  quarter  and  its  progress  recorded  by  the  legions  in  so  many 
feet,  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  do  in  camps,  etc.  As  they  advanced 
they  would  find  it  advisable,  owing  to  the  greatness  of  the  undertaking,  to 
adopt  a  larger  scale  and  to  use  paces. 

The  theory — and  Mr.  Bates  advances  it  only  as  such — ^is  an  ingenious 
one.  But  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  localities  in  which  some  of  the  slabs 
were  found  as  well  as  to  whether  the  number  for  certain  distances  is 
complete,  somewhat  impairs  the  force  of  the  arguments  brought  forward 
to  support  it  In  future  discussions  of  the  subject,  however,  it  deserves 
to  receive  consideration. 

In  a  word :  if  the  P  on  the  stones  is  of  uniform  value,  it  is  a  priori 
probable  that  it  stands  for  passus,  though  this  is  incapable  of  proof.  The 
slabs  would  then  have  been  attached  to  the  Vallum  as  suggested  by 
Mr.  Neilson.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  stood  in  one  long  line  we  are 
driven  to  accept  pedes.  A  via  media  is  to  have  recourse  to  some  such 
explanation  as  Mr.  Bates  proposes.  The  problem  must,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
be  set  down  as  one  the  true  solution  of  which  will  remain  a  matter  of 
doubt  It  is  almost  hopeless  to  expect  that  we  shall  ever  discover  slabs 
in  their  original  position,  and  so  be  able  to  ascertain  the  value  of  P  by 
actual  meastirement,  or  that  we  shall  find  one  with  the  word  for  which 
P  stands  cut  on  it  at  fiiU  length. 

^Arch.  jBKana^  Vol.  XIX,  p.  I07. 
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THE  SEALS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  GLASGOW. 

BY 

GEORGE  W.   CAMPBELL. 

[Jfead  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Society  held  on  ooth  April,  1899.] 

The  earlier  seals  of  the  University  are  known  by  description  only,  for 
neither  the  matrices  nor  any  impressions  of  them  are  now  to  be  found 
The  following  excerpt  from  the  records  shows  that  on  6th  November,  1453, 
the  second  year  after  the  foundation  of  the  University,  it  was  resolved  to 
make  two  seals,  the  one  for  the  University  and  the  other  for  the  Rector : 

"  Congregacione  universitatis  tenta  in  domo  capitulari  ecclesie  Glasgu- 
ensis  in  festo  Sancti  Leonardi  super  duobus  articulis  *  primus  fuit  ad 
habendum  sigillum  universitatis  et  signetum  rectoris  qui  pro  tempore  fuerit. 
Quantum  ad  primum  articulum  placuit  universitati  quod  fierat 
sigillima  et  quod  in  eodem  esset  sculptum  ymago  Sancti  Kentigemi  patroni 
nostri  et  quod  a  dexteris  ejus  una  manus  se  extenderet  cum  libro  et  a 
sinistris  piscis  cum  annulo  et  quod  scribatur  in  circumferentia  ^iQUlnm 
amtmniu  ttnibewitati«  (Sla«8xun«i0.  Preterea  ordinavit  signetum  rectoris 
ad  causas  in  quo  sculperetur  piscis  cum  annulo  et  in  circumferentia  scribatur 
Ststutsm  rett0tt0  tinil)n0itati0'(Sla)0giun0i0."^ 

In  1482  it  was  resolved  to  have  a  seal  ad  causas^  because  it  was  thought 
hardly  becoming  to  use  the  great  seal  in  singulis  causis.  The  two  follow- 
ing excerpts  contain  the  proposal  and  resolution : 


^Mtmimtnta  Alme  Umvtrsitatis  Glasgu€Hsi9  {Maitiand  CM),  1854,  voL  ii,  p.  63 
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"  Congregacione  generali  universitatis  tenta  in  inferiori  capitulo  ecclesie 
Glasguensis  ix  Januarii  anno  etc.  Ixxxij  per  venerabilem  virum  Magistrum 
Johannem  Broun  rectorem  universitatis  et  supposita  ejusdero  prefatus 
dominus  rector  motivo  congregacionis  in  genere  exposito  infrascriptos  in 
medium  proponendo  articulos  commodum  ac  honorem  universitatis  con- 
cerventes  mature  consuluit  matrem  universitatem  super  eisdem  ac  desuper 
deliberacionem  instanter  petiit  *  Articuli  sequuntur.  .  Tertius 

articulus  penes  sigillum  universitatis  habendum  ad  causas  quia  vix  decuit 
uti  magno  sigillo  in  singulis  causis.**^ 

"Congregacione  generali  tenta  in  inferioij  capitulo  ecclesie  Glasguensis 
circa  finem  mensis  Januarii  anno  Domini  etc.  Ixxxij  per  dominum  rectorem 
supradictum  et  supposita  ejusdem  dominus  rector  in  facie  universitatis 
exposuit  motivum  presentis  congregacionis  fore  ut  deliberacio  dominorum 
deputatorum  super  octo  articulis  immediate  suprascriptis  matij  univer- 
sitatj  publicaretur  et  maxime  ut  iuxta  mentem  et  ordinacionem  deputatorum 
articulus  penes  privilegia  universitatis  quo  ad  jurisdictionem  exequeretur. 
Sequitur  ergo  deliberacio  deputatorum  super  articulis  supradictis  et  hujus- 
modj  deliberacionis  publicacio.  .  .  .  Super  tercio  articulo  deliber- 
antes  ordinaverunt  sigillum  fieri  expensis  burse  universitatis  per  bursarium 
ejusdem  solvendis  in  quo  sculperetur  una  virga  et  quod  sculperetur  in 
circumferencia  ejusdem  <§;igiUinn  un%htt9xUdi»  (Sla00nen0i0  ab  caQ0a0."  ^ 

This  resolution,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  carried  into 
effect,  for  twenty-six  years  later  it  was  repeated  as  imder : 

"  Congr^acione  generali  universitatis  tenta  in  domo  capitulari  Glasguensi 
xix  die  mensis  Junii  anno  Domini  millesimo  quingentesimo  ix  per  venerabilem 
egregiumque  virum  Magistrum  Martinum  Reid  cancellarium  Glasguensem 
rectorem  universitatis  pro  tempore  .  .  .  idem  dominus  rector  motivo 
congregacionis  in  generali  exposito  quosdam  articulos  commodum  honorem 
et  privilegia  dicte  universitatis  concerventes  in  medium  proposuit  super 
quibus  mature  consuluit  determinacionemque  erundem  petiit  obnixe  *  Articuli 
sequuntur.  .  .  .  Secundus  articulus  est  penes  sigillum  dicte  univer- 
sitatis habendum  ad  causas  quia  minime  decuit  utj  magno  sigillo  in  singulis 

^Mummen/a,  vol.  ii.,  p.  93.  ^/bid,^  pp.  94,  95. 
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caosis.  .  Quibus  quidem  articulis  in  medium  propositis  sup- 

posita    dicte    universitatis  .      .      elegerunt    de    qualibet    nacione 

deputatos  ad  avisandum  super  articulis  prenotatis.  ...  Ad 
secundum  articulum  videlicet  penes  sigillum  etc.  determinatum  est  sigillum 
ad  causas  debere  fabricari  impensis  burse  universitatis  et  quod  in  circum- 
ferencia  scribatur  <§;igiUtim  Iinil)er0xtati0  (SlMfiunaia  ab  ain»A»"^ 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  second  resolution,  unlike  the  former  one 
in  r^ard  to  the  same  seal,  contains  no  mention  of  the  device. 

The  Faculty  of  Arts,  which  at  a  later  time  virtually  superseded  the 
University,  rose  into  importance  at  an  early  period.  The  ancient  book  of 
its  statutes,  promulgated  immediately  after  the  foundation  of  the  University, 
contains  the  following : 

"  Item,  Statuit  et  ordinat  mater  nostra  Facultas  quod  decanus  Facultatis 
habeat  sigillum  sui  officii"^ 

And  at  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty  held  in  1455  it  was  resolved  to  cause 
a  seal  to  be  made,  the  resolution  being  in  these  terms : 

'' Congregacione    &cultatis    arcium    tenta  in  domo    capitulari    ecclesie 
Glasguensis  anno  quo  supra  (1455)  in  crastino    beati  Johannis  Baptiste 
continuatus  fuit  in  decanum  eiusdem  venerabilis  vir  Magister 
Willelmus  Sympill  canonicus  Glasguensis.  .      Insuper  in  eadem 

congr^;acione  decanus  posuit  in  deliberadone  magistrorum  de  sigillo 
fiacultatis  fiendo  et  de  eius  sculptura  et  unanimi  consensu  magistrorum  fuit 
ordinatum  quod  fieret  sigillum  expensis  burse  communis  in  cuius  medio 
sculperetur  una  manus  retinens  in  se  librum  et  in  dextra  parte  libri  piscis 
videlicet  salmo  in  sinistra  vero  avicula  et  in  eius  circumferentia  sculperetur 
t^ifiUmtt  fa£iLUait0  atnum  vmhttnUtiB  <Bla0g]un0i0."^ 

Of  the  seals  above  described  that  which  was  called  the  common  or 
great  seal  was  certainly  made  and  used.  The  care  taken  for  its  custody 
is  attested  in  the  following  excerpt  from  the  records,  of  date  1490: 

*' Congregacione    universitatis    Glasguensis    tenta    in    capitulo    inferiori 
ecclesie  Glasguensis  tercio  Decembris  anno  Domini  etc.  Ixxxx 
Magister  Johannes  Goldsmyth  rector  dicte  universitatis  proposuit  in  deliber- 

^Afunimen/a,  vol.  ii.,  pp.   121,  122.        ^Ibid,^  p.  37.        'V^V.,  p.  186. 
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atione  super  articulis  infrascriptis  cum  deputatis  prius  avisads  et  tunc 
perlectis  quequidem  universitas  super  eisdem  articulis  deliberavit  prout 
cavetur  in  fine  cujuslibet  articulL  Item  ut  sigillum  commune 

universitatis  hactenus  tentum  et  habitum  apud  rectorem  ponatur  in  com- 
rouni  sista  universitatis  et  quod  non  concedatur  ad  instanciam  alicuius  sine 
deliberacione  rectoris  et  universitatis  seu  deputatorum  deliberavit  universitas 
ut  cavetur  in  articulo."^ 

And  it  appears  from  a  copy  of  the  deeds  preserved  among  the  archives 
that  the  same  seal  was  appended  to  a  Charter  of  Alienation  of  a  tenement 
in  the  Rotten  Row  granted  by  David  Gibson,  chaplain  of  St  Michael's 
chantry  in  the  Cathedral,  with  consent  of  the  Rector  of  the  University  as 
patron,  in  favour  of  Willii^m  Chalmers  and  Agnes  Gray,  spouses,  dated 
28th  November,  1553;^  and  to  two  Charters  of  Alienation  of  either  half 
of  a  tenement  and  garden  lying  on  the  east  side  of  Stockwellgate  granted 
in  1559  by  John  Davidson,  Principal  Regent  of  the  Pedagogy  or  University 
and  chaplain  of  said  chantry,  with  consent  of  the  Rector  of  the  University 
and  the  Dean  of  Faculty  as  patrons,  in  favour  of  William  Wilson  and 
Thomas  Hogg  respectively.*  We  have  it  on  record  also  that  the  seal  of 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  was  appended  to  a  writing  produced  at  the  reception 
of  George  Crichton  as  Principal  R^ent  on  19th  October,  1485.^  But 
the  appearance  of  the  Rector's  seal  of  arms  along  with  the  Chapter^s  seal 
ad  causas  on  a  Tack  of  the  Vicarage  of  Colmonell,  dated  24th  July,  1551,* 
seems  to  show  that  at  that  time  the  signetum  Rectoris  ad  causas  ordered 
to  be  made  in  1453  did  not  exist.  Nor  have  I  found  any  record  of  the 
use  of  the  other  seals  above  mentioned. 

With  regard  to  the  bearings  of  these  early  seals,  the  yma^  Sancti 
Kentigerni  on  the  common  or  great  seal  would  probably  resemble  one  of 
the  figures  of  the  saint  on  the  Bishop's  seals  given  in  the  paper  con- 
tributed by  the  Most  Reverend  President  of  this  Society  to  the  second 
volume  of  its  transactions.  The  piscis  cum  annulo  is  also  to  be  found  on 
several  of  these  episcopal  seals.     The  virga  ordered  to  be  cut  on  the 


^  Munimenta^  vol  ii.,  pp.   104,  10$.  ^  Ibid,^  vol.  i.,  p.  58. 

'/W.,  p.  65.  */^.,  vol  ii.,  p.  244.  •/W//.,  vol.  i.,  p.  56. 
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University  seal  ad  caustu  in  1482  would  no  doubt  be  meant  to  represent 
the  rector's  sta£f.^  The  manms  retinens  in  $e  Hbrum^  a  favourite  academic 
symbol,  on  the  seal  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  is  borrowed  from  the  common 
seal  of  the  University.  The  avicuia  on  the  left  page  of  the  book  cm  the 
Faculty  seal  would  be  suggested  by  the  bird  which  appears  on  several  of 
(he  seals  of  the  bishops  of  Glasgow,  and  which,  like  the  piscis  videlicet 
salmo  on  the  right  page,  refers  to  a  well-known  incident  in  the  l^endary 
life  of  S.  Kentigem. 

The  disappearance  of  the  matrices  of  these  seals,  particularly  the  common 
seal  of  which  so  much  care  was  taken,  has  given  rise  to  some  speculation, 
and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  Archbishop  Beaton  may  have  carried 
them  with  hitn  to  France  in  1560,  when  he  took  the  much  prized  Rector's 
staff  and  "all  the  silver  warke  and  hail  juels  of  the  Hie  Kirk."^  But 
it  should  be  observed  that  the  matrices  of  the  later  disused  seals  also  are 
no  longer  to  be  found,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  whole  series 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  not  uncommon  destruction  of  an  old  seal 
when  a  new  one  was  brought  into  use.* 

Of  existing  impressions  of  University  seals,  the  earliest  is  appended  to 
Charter  of  Alienation  by  the  Masters,  with  consent  of  the  Rector  and  Dean 
of  Faculty  to  Michael  Littlejohn,  of  the  three  lower  yards  of  the  Vicar's 
Alley  formerly  belonging  to  the  vicars  of  the  choir,  dated  8th  March,  1581;^ 
but  it  is  much  defaced,  and  a  better  impression  is  appended  to  Tack  of  the 
Vicarage  of  Colmonell,  granted  by  the  Principal  and  Regents  to  Thomas 
Kennedy,  dated  6th  July,  1588.^  It  bears  in  pale  the  Rector's  Staff  or 
University  Mace  surmounted  in  base  by  a  fish  lying  on  its  back,  turned  to 
the  sinister,  and  holding  a  ring  in  its  mouth :  in  chief  issuant  downwards  a 

'  For  the  history  and  description  of  this  staff,  now  called  the  University  Mace,  see 
"  An  Account  of  the  Maces  of  the  Universities  of  St.  Andrews,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and 
Edinburgh,  the  College  of  Justice,  and  the  City  of  Edinburgh,"  by  Alex.  J.  S.  Brook, 
F.S.A.  Scot,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland^  vol.  xxvi., 
P-  440. 

^  Munimenta^  vol.  iii.,  p.  523. 

«  The  Great  Seals  of  En^and  by  Alfred  Benjamin  Wyon  and  Allan  Wyon,  1887,  p.  xv. ; 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London^  second  series,  vol.  x.,  p.  229. 

*Munimenta,  vol.  i.,  No.  77  of  Table.  ^  Jbid,,  No.  84  of  Table. 
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left  hand  holding  an  open  book:  on  the  dexter  a  bird  perched  on  two 
branches  in  salHrt^  and  on  the  sinister  a  handbell  with  looped  handle.  It 
bears  the  legend  S  •  CONMVNE  VNIVERSITATIS  GLASGVE,  and  the 
motto  VIA  VERITAS  VITA.  Figure  i  is  a  drawing  of  it  from  a  lithograph 
prefixed  to  Professor  Blackburn's  Notts  on  the  Seal  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow^  written  about  the  year  1870.  It  is  incorrectly  described  by  Laing, 
forming  No.  1 144  of  his  Supplementary  Volume,  and  also  by  Woodward  in 
his  Ecclesiastical  Heraldry^  p.  447.  All  the  bearings  except  the  bell,  and 
the  branches  on  which  the  bird  is  perched,  are  to  be  found  on  one  or  other 
of  the  seals  already  described ;  the  mace  being  taken  from  the  University 
seal  ad  causas  ordered  to  be  made  in  1482,  the  hand  holding  a  book  from 
the  common  seal  of  1453,  ^^^  ^sh  with  ring  from  the  same  source  or  from 
the  Rector's  Signet  ad  causas  ordered  to  be  made  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  bird  from  the  seal  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  of  1455.  The  branches  on 
which  the  bird  is  perched  were  probably  derived  from  the  seal  of  Robert 
Wishart,  Bishop  of  Glasgow  (No.  948  of  Laing's  CatcUogue)  or  some  similar 
seal ;  and  the  bell  from  the  seal  of  the  Chapter  of  Glasgow  (No.  1026  of 
Laing's  CcUalogue).  But  what  is  most  to  be  remarked  is  the  disappearance  of 
the  figure  of  S.  Kentigem.  His  place  is  occupied  by  the  Mace  or  Rector's 
Staff  which  the  University  continued  to  regard  as  one  of  its  most  precious 
possessions,  describing  it  in  the  ''  Inventar  of  the  evidents,  lettres,  gudis  and 
geir  pertaining  to  the  College"  in  1582,  as  "the  pedellis  staff  of  sylver 
quhilk  was  the  fJEtirest  that  was  in  any  university  of  Scotland."^  The  downward 
position  of  the  hand  holding  the  book  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  hand  on 
the  seal  of  King's  College,  Aberdeen  (No.  975  of  Laing's  Catalogue)^ 
The  motto  via  Veritas  vita,  of  which  this  is  the  first  appearance,  occurs 
in  the  gospel  for  the  feast  of  S.  Philip  and  S.  James,  which  used 
to  be  the  end  of  the  session,  and  the  day  on  which  the  prizes  were 


^Munimenia,  vol.  iii.,  p.  517. 

•An  engraving  of  this  seal  is  given  in  The  UnivertUies  of  Aberdun:  a  History  by 
Robert  Sangster  Rait ;  Aberdeen,  1895  ;  frontispiece.  See  also  an  article  on  "  Scottish 
University  Arms  and  Seals,"  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Anderson,  in  Notes  and  Queries,  sixth  series, 
xi.,  250. 
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distributed.^  I  believe,  however,  that  the  usage  cannot  be  traced  further 
back  than  the  early  part  of  last  century,  so  the  suggested  origin  of  the 
motto  is  probably  only  a  coincidence. 

To  the  seal  last  described  there  succeeded  another  much  resembling  it, 
but  having  the  fish's  head,  more  correctly,  turned  to  the  dexter,  the  bell  on 
the  dexter,  and  the  bird  and  branches  on  the  sinister  side.  It  is  also  a 
little  smaller,  the  motto  is  absent,  and  the  legend,  which,  unlike  the  pre- 
ceding one,  begins  at  the  top,  is  S  •  VNIVERSITATIS  GLASGVEN. 
A  fragment  of  this  seal  is  appended  to  a  Tack  of  the  teinds  of  Colmonell 
granted  by  the  Principal  and  Regents  to  Thomas  Kennedy  of  Kirkhill,  on 
19th  June,  1607,^  and  more  perfect  impressions  are  appended  to  Charter 
by  the  Principal  and  Preceptors  to  Robert  Love  of  Corsflatt,  dated  2Sth 
January,  161 1,'  and  Confirmation  by  the  Principal  and  Preceptors,  of  a 
Charter  granted  by  John  Crawford  of  Crawfordland  to  David  Hay,  which 
Confirmation  is  dated  12th  November,  16 12.* 

Professor  Blackburn  gives  another  seal,  which  he  says  was  appended 
to  a  Charter  of  1631.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  that  Charter,  but  in 
Figure  2  I  reproduce  his  drawing,  and  I  have  found  the  seal  appended  to 
a  Precept  of  dare  constat  by  the  College  in  favour  of  Anna  Stirling  as 
heir  to  her  father  in  a  ruinous  tenement  of  land  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Drygate,  dated  6th  September,  1656,  and  forming  No.  2712  of  the  Laing 
Collection  of  Charters  belonging  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In  this 
seal,  as  in  the  arms  of  the  city,  the  twigs  of  the  legendary  history  of 
S.  Rentigem  have  grown  into  a  tree;  the  hand  has  disappeared,  but  the 
book  remains ;  the  academic  mace  has  been  converted  into  a  municipal  one, 
and  the  motto  again  appears. 


'This  day  b  thus  alluded  to  by  Captain  Thomas  Hamilton,  brother  of  Sir  William, 
whose  fijrther,  grandfiither,  and  granduncle  had  been  professors  in  the  University :  <*  The 
first  of  May  is  the  day  fixed  by  immemorial  usage  in  the  University  for  the  distribution 
of  the  prizes.*'  Tke  Youth  and  Manhood  of  Cyril  Thornton;  Edin.,  1827;  vol.  L, 
p.  215. 

^Munimmta,  vol.  i.,  No.  108  of  Table.  *IHd,,  No.  Ill  of  Table. 

^IHd,,  No.  113  of  Table. 
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The  following  excerpts  contain  mention  of  certain  other  seals : 
**  Dischaige  of  the  yeir  1656  and  utheris. 

Item  to  Umphra  Colquhoune  for  causing  cutt  a  seall  for  the  College  use,    24/. 

Item  for  the  cutting  and  mounting  of  a  new  large  Seall  to  the  CoUedge, 

3/.  los,  (sterling),  quhilk  is    .  .  .  .  .  42/. 

Item  for  ane  uther  seall  in  Steill  for  waferis,  3/.  5<r.  (sterling),  is       .  39^. 
Item  for  ane  box  of  great  wafer,  6s,  6d,  (sterling),  is.            .  3/.  i8x.'*' 

"October  26th,  1658. 
A  note  of  the  plenishing  belonging  to  the  Colledge  besides  the  Silver  StaflPe  which 
layeth  in  the  Iron  Chest  in  the  Library. 

Item  ane   arge  new  scale  mounted  with  ane  ivory  hand  used  for  chartours. 

Item  a  litle  Steele  scale  used  with  wafers. 

Item  tuo  smaller  scales  used  for  tackes  and  testimoniales. 

Item  tuo  stampes  for  marking  the  bookes  of  the  Publict  Library,  one  greater, 

another  less. 

Thir  four  scales  and  tuo  stampes  are  put  up  in  the  Inventare  of  the  Colledge 

writes,  and  lie  in  ttie  Chartour  Kist. 

AN.  BURNET.  PATRIK  GILLESPIE. 

GEO.  SINCLAR.  R.  BAILLY. 

RO.  ERSKINE.  JOA.  YOUNG." « 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Figure  3  represents  one  of  the  seals 
referred  to  in  these  excerpts,  probably  one  of  the  ''tuo  smaller  seales 
used  for  tackes  and  testimoniales."  The  drawing  is  made  from  an  im- 
pression appended  to  a  Master's  diploma  in  favour  of  John  Johnson,  dated 
2oth  April,  1698,  now  belonging  to  Mr.  Robert  Guy,  writer  in  this  city; 
and  I  have  seen  impressions  of  the  same  seal  appended  to  Diplomas  ot 
1700,  1743,  1756,  and  1762.  A  stamp  much  resembling  this,  but  showing 
a  more  realistic  treament  of  the  tree,  was  used  thirty  years  ago  to  make 
the  impressions  on  paper,  which  were  then  affixed  to  diplomas. 

Figure  4  is  drawn  from  a  detached  impression  on  paper,  preserved  at 
the  University.  The  same  seal,  or  one  so  nearly  resembling  it  as  to  be 
easily  mistaken  for  it,  has  been  used  to  make  the  impression  appended  to 

^Mummenta,  vol.  iii.,  p.  579.  ^Jbid,,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  544,  545. 
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the  decree  of  Senate,  of  21st  January,  174a,  af^inting  William,  second 
Duke  of  Montrose,  Chancellor  of  the  University,  and  a  broken  imfvession 
in  wax  is  at  the  University.  The  bearings  on  this  seal,  exclusive  of  the 
omameotal  border,  closely  resemble  those  on  Figure  3.  In  bodi,  the  bell 
is  a  church-bell,  instead  of  a  hand-bell  as  formerly.  The  chief  difference 
between  them  is  that  on  the  laiger  seal  the  tree  is  treated  in  a  realistic 
manner  instead  of  the  better  conventional  treatment  of  Figure  3.  This 
alone  makes  me  hesitate  to  say  that  Figure  4  represents  the  **new  large 
seall"  made  in  1656.^  Certain  minute  differences  between  the  imfvession 
on  paper  and  those  on  wax  lead  me  to  think  that  in  this  case  also  a 
stamp  of  the  same  design  as  the  original  seal  was  afterwards  made,  to 
impress  paper. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  bearings  of  all  these  seals  of  which  impres- 
.sions  remain  are  virtually  the  same.    They  form  the  armorial  bearings  of 
the  University,  and  are  referred  to  as  such  in  the  following  excerpts  from 
the  accounts: 

**  From  6th  Aprill  to  loth  May,  1658. 

Item  given  for  tuo  wryteing  tabellis  in  black  marbell  with  the  Colledge 

atrmes,  thrie  pounds  sterling,  inde  ....     36^"* 

"  From  Accompt  Charge  and  Discharge  the  fourt  day  of  Febniare, 
one  thousand  six  hundreth  and  three  scor  two  years. 
Item  to  J.  Clark's  man  for  cutting  the  flour  with  the  CoUedge  anpes,      2/.  i8f."* 

The  second  of  these  excerpts  obviously  refers  to  the  sculptured  stone  which 
was  over  the  archway  leading  from  the  first  to  the  second  court  of  the  old 
College  and  is  now  built  into  the  lodge  at  GilmorehilL  The  University 
arms,  being  thus  older  than  the  statutes  from  which  the  Lyon  King  derives 
his  authority,  have  a  sanction  of  antiquity  which  has  been  held  to  be 
equivalent  to  a  grant^     They  do  not  appear  in  the  Lyon  Register,  but 

'The  Act  of  Senatus  appointing  James,  First  Duke  of  Montrose,  to  be  Chancellor  on 
1st  October,  1714,  bears  in  the  testing  clause :  *'  In  quorum  testimonium  Literas  hasce 
majort  Academiae  sigilio  munitas  chirographis  nostris  obsignamus*'  {Mummen/a,  vol.  iii., 
p.  3"). 

^Mummtttta^  vol  iiL,*'p.  502.  ^  Ibid,^  p.  509. 

^  The  Procurator-Fiscal  cftfu  Lyon  Court  v,  Murray  of  ToucMadam^  5  Brown's  Supt ,  49a 
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rank  among  the  honourable  exceptions  referred  to  by  Mr.  Balfour  Paul, 
the  present  Lyon,  as  implying  a  title  without  registration.^  With  regard 
to  the  absence  of  tincture,  that  objection  was  raised  in  the  Tauchadam  case 
(referred  to  below),  but  without  success. 

In  1870,  at  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Blackburn,  the  University 
resolved  to  procure  a  new  seal  resembling  as  nearly  as  possible  the  first 
common  seal  described  in  the  records,  and  ordered  to  be  made  in  1453. 
Such  a  seal  was  accordingly  made  after  a  design  by  Mr.  Powell,  of  the  firm 
of  Messrs  Hardman  &  Co.,  Birmingham,  and  is  still  in  use.  Figure  5  was 
drawn  from  an  imperfect  impression  of  it  on  paper.  The  use  by  the 
University  of  this  non-heraldic  seal,  while  having  a  coat  of  arms,  is  not 
without  parallel.  The  seals  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
are  non-heraldric,^  and  the  impressions  of  them  appended  to  the  loyal 
addresses  to  the  Queen  in  1897,  were  enclosed  in  cases  engraved  with, 
the  arms  of  the  universities. 

By  the  Universities  (Scotland)  Act,  1889,  it  was  enacted  that  the 
University  Court  should  have  a  common  seal,  and  to  fulfil  that  require- 
ment, the  seal  represented  in  Figure  6  was  obtained  from  Messrs. 
Hardman  &  Powell,  and  is  now  used  by  the  Court,  recalling  the  use  by 
the  old  Faculty  of  Arts  of  a  different  seal  from  that  of  the  University. 
The  head  of  S.  Rentigem,  which  appears  on  this  seal  of  the  Court,  is 
to  be  found  on  the  seal  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  which  was  in  use  firom  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  till  1647,  ^^^  ^^^  position  of  the  fish, 
bird,  and  bell,  is  the  same  as  on  the  Chapter's  seal  4id  causas  used  from 
1488  to  1540.' 


1  <*  No  persons  of  Scottish  descent  whose  anns  are  not  registered  in  the  '  Public 
Rq^ster  of  all  Arms  and  Bearings  in  Scotland  *  have  a  right  to  armorial  bearings  unless 
they  can  prove  that  they  represent  £unilies  whose  arms  are  known  to  have  been  in 
existence  previous  to  1672."  An  Ordinary  of  Scottish  Arms  by  James  Balfour  Paul, 
Lyon  King  of  Arms,  Edinburgh,  1893,  p.  ix. 

'These  seals  are  described  in  Mr.  W.  de  G.  Birch's  Catai^ue  of  Seals  in  the 
Department  of  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum^  vol.  ii.,  pp.  30  and  148. 

'Engravings  of  these  two  old  seals « are  given  in  Mr.  Andrew  Macgeorge's  Old 
Glasgow^  pp.  81  and  102. 
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NOTE    ON    THE    CHURCH    OF    SAINT    KENTIGERNA,    INCH- 
CAILLEACH,  LOCH  LOMOND. 

BY 

The  Rev.  WILLIAM  H.  MACLEOD,  B.A.,  B.D. 

[/ftad  (U  a  Meeting  of  the  Society,  held  oh  i6th  Fedruaty,  1899.] 

I  HAVE  been  asked  to  furnish  a  Note  in  regard  to  the  excavations  which 
I  have  recently  had  carried  out  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Parish  Church, 
dedicated  to  St  Kentigema,  on  the  Island  of  Inchcailleach.  The  ex- 
cavations are  by  no  means  complete,  enough  has  been  done,  however,  to 
prove  that  it  is  worth  whUe  continuing  them.  And  I  hope  that,  by  bringing 
under  the  notice  of  the  Members  of  this  Society  the  existence  of  this 
hitherto  little  known  church,  something  may  be  done  to  elucidate  its  early 
history. 

I  was  led  to  examine  the  site  owing  to  my  having  to  write  a  paper 
for  the  Aberd^n  Ecdesiological  Society  in  connection  with  the  opening 
of  a  chapel  at  Inversnaid.  In  that  paper  reference  was  made  to  the 
different  ecclesiastical  centres  in  the  parish,  but  I  was  then  unable  to  give 
any  indication  of  the  style  or  size  of  the  buildings  which  had  existed  on 
the  island.  And  it  was  this  lack  of  definite  information  which  urged  me 
to  see  what  could  be  done  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

Tradition  said  that  the  island  had  at  one  time  possessed  a  nunnery, 
and  that  the  ruins,  to  which  reference  is  now  to  be  made,  formed  part 
of  it     And  also  that  the  name  of  Inchcailleach,  or  the  "  Island  of  the 
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Nun"  (which,  by  the  way,  is  a  more  concct  rendering  than  the  "Old 
Woman's"  or  "Coward's"  Island),  was  given  because  of  the  life  and 
labours  of  a  nun  who  chose  it  as  her  abode  about  the  end  of  the  seventh, 
or  the  beginning  of  the  eighth,  century.  The  nun  was  St  Kentigema, 
Matron,  who  is  commemorated  on  the  7th  of  January.  She  was  the 
sister  of  St  Congan,  and  the  mother  of  St  Fillan  of  Strathfillan.  And 
from  her  the  island  was  sometimes  called  "Inchcalyeth  S.  Rentigeme." 
It  also  bore  the  traditional  name  of  "Kildarie."  That  is  about  all  the 
information  that  tradition  has  supplied  us  with. 

The  Parish  Church  remained  there  until  the  year  i6ai,  when  the 
boundaries  of  the  Parish  of  Inchcailleach  were  enlaiged  by  the  addition 
of  the  forty-pound  land  of  Buchanan;  and  as  the  island-church  had  then 
become  ruinous,  the  Chapel  of  S.  Mary,  commonly  called  the  Chapel  of 
Buchanan,  situated  on  this  newly  acquired  land,  became  the  centre  for 
worship.  This  change  led  also  to  a  change  in  the  name  of  the  parish, 
which  shortly  afterwards  was  designated  by  the  name  which  it  now  bears 
— the  Parish  of  Buchanan. 

From  1 62 1  until  the  other  day  the  church  on  the  island  has  been 
allowed  to  sink  into  oblivion,  and  the  kindly  earth  has  been  busy  covering 
up  the  stones  and  hiding  them  away  from  the  eye  of  man  as  if  desirous 
of  inflicting  as  little  pain  as  possible  upon  him  by  a  comparison  between 
his  ideas  of  church  architecture  and  those  of  his  ancestors  1 

Bishop  Forbes,  in  his  Kakndars  of  Scottish  Saints^  has  given  us  all 
that  is  known  of  St.  Kentigema.  Among  other  things  he  tells  us  that 
she  was  known  as  "the  recluse  of  Inch  Cailleach,"  and  he  also  records 
that  "in  the  end,  being  deprived  of  the  society  of  her  son  and  brother, 
Kentigema  went  for  the  sake  of  contemplation  to  Inch  Cailzeoch  in 
Louchlomont  in  Levenax,  where,  after  living  as  an  anchorite,  her  soul 
ascended  to  Christ  The  Parochial  Church  of  the  island  is  dedicated 
to  her." 

Now,  the  mins  which  have  been  partly  excavated  are  those  of  the 
church.  There  is  no  indication  whatever  of  nunnery  buildings.  If  a 
nunnery  ever  existed  on  the  island,  then  it  must  be  looked  for  elsewhere. 
But  knowing,  as  we  do,  that  the  whole  district  of  the  Lennox  was  studded 
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with  ecclesiastical  settlements,  and  that  Loch  Lomond  was  a  veritable 
Holy  Loch,  every  island  almost  affording  shelter  to  some  recluse  or  com- 
munity, it  is  hardly  probable  that  an  island  of  such  size  as  Inchcailleach 
would  have  been  left  in  the  sole  possession  of  St  Rentigema,  and  therefore 
the  tradition  of  a  nuimery  is  possibly  a  true  one.  There  is  a  story  which 
8a3rs  that  the  waters  of  the  loch  now  cover  the  nunnery,  and  this  may  be 
the  case,  for  we  know  of  the  church  ruins  which  lie  beneath  the  water 
at.Auchenheglish.  However  this  may  be,  if  a  nunnery  ever  existed  upon 
the  island,  it  would  be  at  some  little  distance  from  St  Kentigema's  cell. 
And  as  the  church  was  dedicated  to  her,  the  probability  is  that  it  was 
built  in  close  proximity  to  her  cell. 

Now,  the  church  is  situated  on  a  commanding  height  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  above  the  landing  place  which  is  directly  opposite  Balmaha  Pier. 
An  ancient  graveyard  surrounds  it,  and  the  whole  is  enclosed  by  a  dry- 
stone  dyke.  The  church  itself  stands  on  a  knoll  within  the  enclosure. 
All  the  gravestones  now  to  be  seen  lie  to  the  west  of  the  church.  On 
the  south  the  ground  falls  rapidly  away;  on  the  north  there  is  an  open 
space  free  from  gravestones,  which  may  disclose  traces  of  other  buildings, 
although  there  are  no  indications.  It  is,  however,  of  limited  extent  On 
the  east  the  dyke  runs  on  the  line,  as  was  believed,  of  the  east  wall  of 
the  church. 

The  church  walls,  from  the  filling  up  of  the  interior  of  the  church 
and  from  the  debris  of  their  fall  on  the  exterior,  appeared  to  be  only 
about  18  in.  high.  The  only  indication  of  a  doorway  was  at  the  south 
comer  of  the  west  wall — a  slight  depression  of  the  wall-mound  suggested 
the  presence  of  a  doorway  at  that  spot  All  the  rest  of  the  outline  seemed 
to  be  of  the  same  average  height.  But  as  this  position  was  not  the  usual 
one  for  the  principal  door  in  churches  of  the  date  at  which  this  church 
was  believed  to,  have  been  built,  and  as  I  was  desirous  of  disturbing  the 
ground  as  little  as  possible  until  it  was  ascertained  that  the  ruins  would 
repay  the  trouble  of  excavation,  I  thought  it  better  to  ignore  this  supposed 
indication  of  a  doorway  and  seek  for  one  in  the  more  usual  position,  viz., 
at  the  west  end  of  the  south  wall.  The  remains  of  the  doorway  were 
found  exactly  at  this  spot 
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Before  giving  an  account  of  this  doorway  I  shall  speak  of  the  discovery 
of  the  correct  measurements  of  the  church. 

Assuming  that  the  proportions  of  this  church  would  be  similar  to  those 
of  churches  of  a  like  size  and  date  in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  we  then 
uncovered  a  portion  of  the  north  wall  'and  obtamed  the  internal  width, 
and  uncovering  a  small  portion  of  the  west  wall  we  measured  off  from  it 
three-and-a-half  times  the  width.  This  we  found  carried  us  beyond  the 
dyke,  which  was  supposed  to  stand  on  the  line  of  the  east  wall,  and  on 
to  the  edge  of  some  uneven  and  shelving  groimd  over  which  it  seemed 
unlikely  that  the  building  would  have  extended.  There  was  no  wall- 
mound  here,  but  on  digging  we  soon  laid  bare  the  foundations  of  the 
east  walL  The  dyke  was  then  seen  not  to  be  running  at  right  angles  to 
the  side  walls  of  the  church. 

The  inside  measurements  of  the  church  were  thus  found  to  be :  laigth, 
64  ft  6  in. ;  width,  19  ft  4  in.  The  foundations  of  what  I  take  to  be 
the  chancel  wall  were  found  23  ft  6  in.  from  the  inside  of  the  east  wall 
The  walls  are  slightly  off  the  perpendicular,  but  these  measurements  may 
be  taken  as  correct  The  church  seems  to  have  fallen  from  the  north,  the 
direction  of  the  strongest  gales.    The  walls  are  3  ft  3  in.  thick. 

A  Priest's  Door  was  also  found,  the  edge  of  its  east  jamb  being 
17  ft.  10  in.  from  the  east  wall.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  proportions 
are  not  as  were  assumed ;  the  nature  of  the  ground  may,  however,  account 
for  this. 

Now,  I  am  in  no  position  to  give  a  technical  description  of  these  two 
doorways,  but  I  shall  describe  them  as  well  as  I  can.  They  are  both  on 
the  south  wall,  and  there  appear  to  be  no  other  doorways. 

South-west  Door. — When  this  doorway  was  uncovered  the  greater  part 
of  its  stones  were  found  lymg  among  the  debris  of  the  walls.  It  had  been 
a  deeply-arched  door,  with,  on  either  side,  two  columns,  one  behind  the 
other.  Their  bases  were  in  sifu^  and  one  capital  and  portions  of  the 
columns  were  lying  in  the  earth.  Two  other  capitals  and  almost  sufficient 
pieces  to  complete  all  the  columns  have  since  been  recovered  from  the 
dyke.  The  bases  of  the  columns  are  carved  out  of  and  form  half  of  the 
lowest  stones  of  the  wall   at  the  ground  level      The  capitals  are  also 
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similarly  treated.  The  columns  are  formed  from  one  block  of  stone  each, 
and  are  5  in.  in  diameter.  The  capitals  are  very  simply  treated,  and  are 
much  weather-worn.     I  shall  refer  to  the  mouldings  of  the  arch  directly. 

Hiis  south-west  doorway  is  2  ft.  10  in.  in  width.  It  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  its  exact  height. 

South-bast  or  Priest's  Door. — This  has  also  been  an  arched  door, 
but  without  columns.     The  arch  is  ornamented  with  a  series  of  projec- 


A  Mouldings  of  Ardi  Stones  found  in  Grave.        B  Mouldings  of  S.  W.  Doorway 

tions,  pointed,  and  square  at  their  base,  somewhat  like  the  fiEu:ets  of  a 
diamond.  These  are  continued  up  both  the  inside  and  outside  of  the 
arch.    This  doorway  is  only  2  ft.  6  in.  wide. 

All  the  moulded  and  squared  stones  found  are  of  white  sandstone.  No 
sandstone  has,  however,  been  discovered  on  the  island 

And  now  I  refer  to  the  arch  mouldings.  When  uncovering  the  north 
wall,  in  order  to  obtam  the  width  of  the  church,  we  came  across  a  larg;e 
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gravestone  on  its  side  and  with  one  end  deeply  buried  in  the  earth; 
and  on  removing  it  we  had  the  signal  good  fortune  to  lay  bare  a  series 
of  heavily  moulded  stones,  almost  sufficient  to  form  a  complete  arch. 
They  had  evidently  been  placed  there  to  guard  a  grave.  At  fast  they 
were  thought  to  belong  to  the  arch  of  the  south-west  door,  and  Mr. 
Honeyman  has  kindly  prepared  a  sectional  drawing  of  these  mouldings, 
together  with  the  mouldings  of  the  arch  stones  found  at  the  south-west 
door,  in  ord^r  to  show  the  probable  arrangement  of  the  arch,  supposing 
that  the  two  sets  of  mouldings  formed  part  of  the  same  arch.  He  is, 
however,  of  the  opinion  that  they  belong  to  different  arches.  And  this 
opinion  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  mouldings  found  in  the  grave 
are  in  an  almost  perfect  state  of  preservation,  there  being  no  signs  of 
weathering  upon  them,  while  the  arch  stones  found  at  the  south-west  door 
are  very  much  worn.  It  therefore  is  probable  that  the  moulded  stones 
found  in  the  grave  belong  to  the  chancel  arch.  This  arch  must  have 
been  a  narrow  one,  about  3  ft  6  in.  wide. 

I  do  not  describe  the  mouldings,  but  leave  it  to  Mr.  Dalrymple  Duncan, 
who  has  seen  the  stones,  to  add  any  explanation  that  is  necessary.^  I  may, 
however,  say  that  the  mouldings  are  almost  exactly  similar  in  character  to 
those  of  the  western  doorway  of  Cambuskenneth  Abbey  and  therefore  their 
probable  date  is  the  end  of  the  12th  or  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century. 
Now,  St  Kentigema  is  said  to  have  died  on  the  7  th  January,  733,  and  as 
the  church  was  dedicated  to  her,  there  must  have  been  an  earlier  building. 
And  there  are  traces  of  what  I  believe  to  be  another  building  immediately 
to  the  south-east  It  is  small,  and  appears  to  be  circular.  This  may  be 
the  original  site  of  the  saint's  cell,  and  at  her  death  a  small  oratory  may 
have  there  been  erected.  It  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  rock,  and  at  the 
foot  there  is  a  spring. 

There  are  a  few  other  points  of  interest  to  which  I  briefly  refer. 

The  grave-stone  under  which  the  arch  stones  were  found  is  carved 
with  the  interlacing  pattern  common  to  so  many  stones  in  the  west  of 


'  NoTR. — As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  the  mouldings  clearly  point  to  the  church  having 
been  erected  about  the  period  mentioned  by  Mr.  Macleod.    J.  D.  D, 
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Scotland,  and  has  a  two-handed  sword  upon  it  Near  it  was  found  a 
perhaps  more  interestingly  carved  stone.  It  has  a  cross  carved  on  it,  with 
very  beautiful  floriation  at  the  end  of  the  arms,  and  I.H.S.  at  the  inter- 
section, and  at  one  side  there  is  a  pair  of  shears.  There  is  a  stone  of  a 
similar  kind  Ijring  in  the  churchyard,  and  which  has  been  wrongly  described 
by  the  late  Mr.  Guthrie  Smith,  in  his  volume  upon  Strathendrick.  He 
describes  the  cross  as  a  sword  with  LH.S.  on  the  hilt  It  is,  however, 
manifestly  a  cross,  with  fleur'de4ys  at  the  end  of  the  arms  and  I.H.S.  at 
the  intersection. 

In  the  very  centre  of  the  east  wall,  and  about  5  ft.  from  it,  just 
in  front  of  the  spot  on  which  the  altar  must  have  stood,  there  is  a  large 
slab  of  white  sandstone,  8  ii).  deep,  and  though  broken,  must  have  been 
more  than  6  ft.  long,  and  beneath  it  there  is  a  collection  of  bones.  I 
hazard  the  conjecture  that  the  bones  are  those  of  St  Kentigema,  in  whose 
honour  the  church  was  raised.  And  lying  between  this  slab  and  the  south 
wall  there  is  a  coped  stone,  6  ft  4  in.  in  length,  which  may  possibly  be 
the  memorial  tomb  of  the  saint. 

There  is  no  trace  of  a  baptismal  font  A  very  beautiful  octagonal  font, 
which  has  just  been  placed  in  the  present  Parish  Church,  after  lying  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years  on  the  site  of  the  Chapel  of  Buchanan,  to 
which  the  congregation  moved  in  162 1,  may  possibly  have  belonged  to  the 
island  church.     Its  measurements  are  as  follows : 

Extreme  breadth,  2  ft.  6  in. 

East  side  of  octagon,  12  in. 

Diameter  of  basin,  i  ft  10  in. 

Depth  of  basin,  9^  in. 
It  has  had  a  two-lined  inscription  running  round  the  rim,  only  one  word 
of  which   I   can  decipher — "PACE" — which  stands  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  inscription,  and  is  followed   by  the  cross   of  consecration,   which  is 
quite  clear. 

The  holy-water  stoup  I  have  lately  found  in  Drymen  village.    The  shaft 

is  octagonal,  and  one  side  appears  to  have  been  fastened  to  the  walL    I 

hope  to  have  it  placed  for  safety  in  the  porch  of  the  present  Parish  Church. 

There  is  little  more  to  add  at  present     As  there  are  no  houses  on  the 
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island,  the  church  has  escaped  the  nsoal  depredations,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  all  the  stones  of  consequence  can  be  found  either  in  the  dibris  or  in 
the  dyke.  '  The  dyke,  from  a  cursory  examination  I  have  made  of  it,  is  full 
of  squared  stones  and  portions  of  the  windows.  If  it  were  desirable,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  rebuild  the  whole  church. 

What  strikes  me  as  most  peculiar  is  that  nothing  whatever  seems  to  have 
been  known  in  regard  to  the  appearance  of  the  building. 

I  trust  that  this  meagre  description  of  the  Church  of  St  Kentigema  may 
awaken  interest,  and  may  lead  to  a  more  careful  survey  of  the  building. 
I  may  add  that  I  hope  to  be  able  to  have  the  walls  completely  cleared  of 
rubbish,  and  the  interior  cleared  out  down  to  the  level  of  the  doorways. 

I  should  be  very  glad  to  show  the  ruins  to  any  members  of  the  Society 
who  might  care  to  see  them.  Perhaps  an  excursion  might  be  arranged 
during  the  coming  summer. 
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No.  VII. 
THE  SEAL  OF  INCHAFFRAY. 

BY    THE 

Most  Rev.  Archbishop  EYRE,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Society. 

[/^fad  eU  a  Meeting  of  the  Society  held  on  i6tA  February^  1899.] 

The  origin  of  the  name  Inchafiray  is  from  Inis  Aifnon,  "The  Island  of 
the  Masses.'' 

In  the  Catalopse  of  Ancient  Scottish  Scals^  by  Henry  Laing,  there  are 
two  plates  of  the  seals  of  Inchafiray  Abbey,  with  the  description  given  of 
them.  The  first,  Plate  xxvil,  fig.  i,  is  described  as  "a  round  seal,  of  ex* 
cellent  work  and  preservation.  The  eagle  of  St  John  standing  on  a  scroll, 
on  which  is  inscribed  '  in  principio  erat  verba.'  A  nimbus  surrounds  the  head  of 
the  bird,  and  in  the  back  ground  are  five  small  crosses  and  six  cinque  foils. 
A  border  of  semi-circles  surrounds  the  design.  The  legend  is  '  S.  Comune 
ecce  Ste  Johis  Evangeliste  De  insula  missarum,'  p.  87."  The  second,  Plate 
xxvii.,  fig.  a,  is  the  counter  seal  of  the  Abbey.  It  represents  "  the  fi-ont  of  a 
Church,  within  the  door  a  fiill  length  figure  of  a  saint,  perhaps  St  John,  hold- 
ing a  palm  branch  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  book  in  his  left.  The  inscription 
is  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  last,  p.  88."  A  print  of  these  two  seab  is  given 
in  the  Bannatyne  Qub  volume  on  Inchaffiay. 

It  is  of  this  counter  seal  that  we  have  to  speak  this  evening.  It  was 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Riley,  now  of  Birmingham,  but  formerly  connected 
with  Glasgow.  He  wrote  me,  on  lath  December  last,  as  follows:  ''In 
the  autumn  of  1893  I  attended  a  sale  of  coins  in  Birmingham.      In  the 
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catalogue  there  was  described  an  old  seal,  but  no  particulars  could  be 
given  of  it;  however,  on  examination,  I  saw  it  was  an  old  church  one,^ 
with  a  Latin  legend,  and  piux:hased  same.  I  submitted  same  to  an  expert 
whose  firm  are  contractors  to  H.M.  Government,  but  he  could  furnish  no 
particulars  of  it,  only  on  cleaning  it  he  found  it  had  been  corroded  by 
long  exposure  to  some  unsuitable  atmosphere.  He  took  three  impressions 
on  soft  metal,  retaining  one  for  his  trouble  and  presenting  me  with  two. 
The  seal  has  four  brackets  by  which  it  was  attached  probably  to  an  oaken 
handle.  The  metal  is  a  brass  composition  well  calculated  to  resist  the 
ravages  of  time." 

Two  points  require  elucidating — first,  why  the  Abbey  was  called 
"Insula,"  an  island;  second,  why  it  is  called  ''Insula  Missarum,"  the 
island  of  masses.  Inchaffray  is  six  miles  east  of  Criefif,  thirteen  miles  from 
Perth,  three  miles  from  the  Station  of  Balgowan,  and  only  one  hundred 
yards  from  the  Station  of  Maderty.  In  its  palmy  days  the  building  of  the 
Abbey  stood  on  an  island  formed  by  a  swamp.  The  whole  district  indeed, 
except  the  point  on  which  the  Monastery  had  been  erected,  was  for  a 
considerable  extent  under  water.  The  ''  Moss  of  Methven  "  exhibits  traces 
of  it  Through  the  swamp  there  ran  the  stream  called  the  "  Peffer."  Hence 
we  have  Innerpefiray,  i>.  the  point  at  which  the  PefTer  falls  into  the  Earn, 
"inner"  being  the  prefix  meaning  "at  the  mouth  of."  Practically  this  is 
the  stream  on  which  the  Abbey  stands,  as  the  bed  of  the  Peffer  was  utilised 
as  the  channel  for  the  present  "  Pow  of  Inchaf&ay,"  constructed  under  the 
Pow  of  Inchaffiray  Drainage  Act  of  1846.  What  is  now  called  the  Pow  is 
just  the  old  "PefTer"  deepened  and  widened.  The  Act  of  1846  is  the 
second  Act  passed  with  reference  to  the  drainage  of  the  particular  locality. 
The  only  thing  the  Scotch  Parliament  really  did  was  to  pass  an  Act  ordering 
the  construction  of  a  running  drain  with  the  Peffer  as  the  basis  of  operations. 
The  1846  Act  was  simply  an  extension  of  the  former  Act 

Why  was  the  Abbey  called  "De  Insula  Missarum"?  The  minister  of 
Maderty  writes  to  a  friend :  "  It  was  called  so  because  of  the  frequency  of 
the  celebration  of  Mass  there."  Such  is  an  obvious  and  the  ordinary 
explanation  of  the  term.  Mr.  M.  Walcott,  in  his  History  of  the  Ancient 
Church  of  Scotland,  gives  the  same  explanation,  saying  it  was  "so  called 
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from  the  perpetual  celebration  of  the  divine  service,"  p.  309.  And  in  a 
note,  by  the  translator  of  Bellesheim's  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  of 
Scot/and^  the  same  explanation  is  repeated,  ''The  Island  of  Masses,'^  so 
called  from  the  perpetual  celebration  of  the  liturgy  there,"  i.,  333. 

This,  however,  cannot  be  the  explanation  of  the  word.  The  perpetual 
celebration  of  the  Divine  service  went  on  in  every  abbey  and  priory.  This 
difficulty  occurred  to  the  writer  of  Murray's  Handbook  for  Scotland^  who 
says,  "  The  Abbey  was  called  *  Insula  Musarum,  or  the  Island  of  the  Muses,' " 
p.  263. 

Probably  the  reason  why  it  was  known  as  the  "  Island  of  the  Masses  "  is 
as  follows:  The  Church  and  Monastery  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  and 
Mary  was  founded  by  Gilbert,  the  Earl  of  Stratheme,  and  the  Countess 
Matilda,  out  of  love  to  the  memory  of  their  first-bom  son,  who  was  buried 
here;  just  as  Bolton  Priory  was  built  to  commemorate  a  broken-hearted 
mother's  sorrow  for  her  boy.  As  it  was  founded  for  prayers  for  their  son, 
and  these  prayers  were  to  be  perpetual  masses,  it  would  be  called  the 
"  Monastery  on  the  Island  of  the  Masses,"  that  were  meant  to  be  in  all  times 
offered  for  their  intention.  Another  explanation  may  be  that  as  ''  Aifreoun  " 
survives  in  the  names  of  the  rivers  Peffer  and  Peffery,  and  means  a  sacrifice 
or  a  mass,  that  may  have  given  origin  to  the  words  "insula  missarum."  But 
this  will  depend  upon  the  question  whether  the  name  was  given  to  the 
monastery  and  from  it  to  the  river,  or  vice  versa.  Earl  Gilbert,  who  founded 
the  Monastery  in  1198,  and  brought  the  Canons  from  Scone,  made  further 
grants  to  it  in  the  year  1200,  endowing  it  with  seven  churches.  These  seven 
churches  were  (i)  Maderty ;  (a)  Aberuthven;  (3)  Strogreth;  (4)  Auchterarder; 
(5)  Kinkell;  (6)  Foulis;  and  (7)  Holy  Trinity,  Gask. 

All  that  remains  of  the  Abbey  is  the  gable  of  the  Refectory— a  stone 
archway  with  a  semi-circular  roof— a  few  lengths  of  wall  on  the  west  and 
south  side  of  the  Refectory,  and  a  very  little  of  the  interior.  It  may  be  of 
interest,  writes  my  correspondent,  to  note  that  the  land  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Abbey,  and  at  one  time  reclaimed  (in  12 18  the  monks  had 
reclaimed  a  portion  of  the  vast  marsh  in  which  the  Isle  of  Masses  stood), 
tilled  and  worked  by  the  monks,  evidences  the  value  of  their  labours  even 
to  this  day,  and  is  let  at  nearly  double  per  acre  of  that  which  is  obtainable 
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for  the  rest  of  the  land.  Representations  of  the  obverse  and  reverse  of  the 
Abbey  seals  have  been  perpetuated  on  the  Memorial  Window  of  Maderty 
Church. 

There  is  also  a  third  seal,  which  is  ''  the  Abbot  of  Inchaffrajr's  seal."  It 
is  described  by  Laing  thus :  '*  A  fine  seal,  but  not  in  very  good  j»^ervation. 
In  the  upper  part,  under  a  Gothic  niche,  a  figure  of  the  Virgin  sitting  with  the 
infant  Jesus :  in  the  centre  are  two  figures,  the  one  appears  to  be  a  monk,  the 
other  a  bishop ;  in  the  lower  niche  is  a  figure  of  an  abbot  with  a  crosier, 
kneeling  in  prayer."  The  legend  is  "  A'abbatis  de  insula  missarum."  A  plate, 
however,  is  not  given  of  this  seal 

While  it  is  abundantly  clear  why  it  is  called  "  Insula,"  the  island,  it  is  not 
equally  dear  why  the  term  "  missarum  "  is  applied  to  the  Abbey.  We  have 
ventured  on  the  surmise  that  it  may  be  firom  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
founded,  or  from  the  locality  on  which  it  was  erected.  We  incline  to  the 
former,  and  are  led  to  this  conclusion  by  the  fact  that  if  it  was  from  the 
locality,  the  word  "missa"  would  have  been  used  in  the  singular  and  not  the 
plural.  Whereas  the  word  "  missarum  "  seems  to  point  out  that  the  founder 
wished  the  masses  should  be  perpetually  offered  up  for  the  repose  of  the  soul 
of  his  son. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  add  we  wrote  to  Mr.  Riley,  asking  if  he  was 
willing  to  part  with  this  seal,  and  return  it  to  this  country.  To  this  applica- 
tion an  answer  was  returned  on  i8th  December  last,  saying, ''  Early  in  the  year 
he  would  forward  to  me  the  Inchaffray  seal  with  pleasure."  This  he  has  now 
done,  and  the  seal  is  the  property  of  tlie  Glasgow  Archaeological  Society. 
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PAINTED  WALL  CLOTHS  IN  SWEDEN. 

BY 

Mrs.  FRANCES  MURRAY. 

[Read  at  a  Meeting  cf  the  Society  held  on  21st  April,  1898.] 

Thb  price  of  woven  tapestry  being  very  great,  painted  tapestry  on  canvas 
was  used  as  &r  back  as  the  fifteenth  century.  In  the  Hdtel-Dieu  of 
Reims  there  are  a  number  of  examples  of  that  date.  They  are  large  sheets  of 
painted  canvas  containing  scenes  from  the  Mysteries  of  the  Passion  and 
other  biblical  subjects.  Two  of  these  are  reproduced  by  Lacroix,^  and 
the  whole  have  been  described  by  M.  Louis  Paris.^  In  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  there  is  an  Annunciation  painted  in  distemper  on  lawn  dated  1472, 
the  work  of  a  German  or  Flemish  artist  The  sa<:alled  "cartoons"  of  Raphael 
at  Hampton  Court  are  paintings  of  this  kind  intended  for  wall-hangings. 
Oil  painting  was  applied  to  tissues  and  often  combined  with  the  effects 
of  woven  material  in  the  times  of  Henry  II.,  Louis  XIII.,  and  Louis  XIV., 
and  afterwards  fell  into  desuetude.  Its  revival  has  been  recently  advocated 
by  Julien  Godon'  for  ordinary  wall  decoration.  For  this  purpose  a  special 
kind  of  canvas  is  used  and  "liquid  colours,"  and  there  is  produced  a 
flexible  fabric  with  many  of  the  pleasing  effects  of  actual  tapestry. 

^Laoroix,  Le  Moym  Age  et  la  Renaissance^  T.  ii.,  at  the  end.  (Paris,  1849.)  See  also 
Havard,  Dictionnaire  de  PameubUmcnt^  iv.  col.  211  (Paris,  1890,  fol.);  and  an  article  by 
Gaston  le  Breton,  "Les  andennes  toiles  peintes  et  imprimto  a  I'Exposition  de  I' Union 
Ccntrale,"  in  GoMette  dcs  Beaux-Arts,  2'^  S.,  xxvii.  (1883),  p.  170. 

•  Tifiks peintes  et  Tapisserits  de  la  ViUe  de  Reims,    4to.    2  vols.    (Reims,  1843.) 

*  Painted  Tapestry,  .  .  .   Translated  by  B.  Bucktiall,  architect,    8vo.     (London,  1879.) 
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In  old  English  inventories  there  is  frequent  mention  of  '^  stayned  cloths 
for  hangings,"  "paynted  cloths  with  stories  and  batailes,"  and  the  like. 
This  was  cloth  or  canvas  painted  in  oil  representing  various  subjects  and 
with  devices,  mottoes,  and  proverbial  sajdngs  interspersed.  In  the  Inventory 
of  the  effects  of  Sir  John  Fastolfe,  one  of  the  heroes  of  Agincourt,  made 
up  in  1459,  there  are  entered: 

Item  ij  clothis  portrayed  full  of  popelers. 
Item  j  clothe  hangyng  of  Schovelers. 
Item  j  Hangyng  clothe  of  popelers. 
Item  ij  Tapettis  with  dowyds.^ 

"  Mayster  Thomas  More  in  hys  youth  deuysed  in  hys  father's  house  in 
London  a  goodly  hangyng  of  fyne  paynted  clothe,  with  nyne  pageauntes, 
and  verses  ouer  euery  of  those  pageaimtes;  which  verses  expressed  and 
declared  what  the  ymages  in  those  pageauntes  represented,  and  also  in 
those  pageauntes  were  paynted  the  thynges  that  the  verses  ouer  them  dyd 
(in  effect)  declare."  In  the  first  pageant  "was  painted  a  boy  playing  at 
top  and  squyrge,"  representing  Childhood ;  in  the  second,  ''  a  goodly  freshe 
yonge  man  ryding  vppon  a  goodly  horse,  hauynge  an  hawke  on  his  fyste," 
representing  Manhood.  Then  followed  Venus  and  Cupid,  Age,  Death, 
Fame,  and  Time.  In  the  eighth  '*was  pictured  the  ymage  of  lady 
Eternitie  sittyng  under  a  sumptions  clothe  of  estate,  crowned  with  an 
imperiall  crown.  And  vnder  her  fete  lay  the  picture  of  Time  that  was  in 
the  seuenth  pageant"    In  the  ninth  <* was  painted  a  Poet  sitting  in  a  chayre."  ^ 

One  of  the  grievances  of  English  artificers  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
was  that  these  decorations  were  brought  from  Holland.  "  The  Dutchmen," 
sajTS  Holinshed,  "bring  over  iron,  timber,  leather,  and  weinscot  readie 
wrought;  also  nailes,  locks,  baskets,  cupboards,  stooles,  tables,  desks, 
girdles,  with  points,  saddles,  and  painted  clothes,*^  ^  In  various  inventories 
painted  cloths  "  of  beyond  sea  work,"  or  "  of  Flanders  work "  occur. 

^  ArchaeologiOf  zxL,  pp.  258,  263,  264. 

'  7^  Workes  of  Sir  Thomas  More^  Knyght,  (London,  1557,  fol.)  Preliminary  matter, 
amongst  which  are  "iiii  short  things  written  by  Syr  Thomas  in  his  youthe,  for  hys 
pastyme."    Cayley,  Memoirs  of  Sir  Thomas  More^  i.,  p.  11.     (London,  1808,  4to.) 

^ Chronicles^  iii.,  p.  840.     (London,  1587,  fol.) 
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There  are  numerous  allusions  in  Shakespeare  to  these  cloths.  Thus 
Falstaff  sajTS :  ^ 

"  And  now  my  whole  charge  consists  of  ancients,  corporals,  lieutenants,  gentlemen  of 
companies,  slaves,  as  ragged  as  Latants  in  the  painted  cloth^  where  the  glutton's  dogs 
lick  his  sores." 

"Who  fears  a  sentence  or  an  old  man's  saw, 
Shall  by  a  painted  cloth  be  kept  in  awe."* 

Malone  gives  many  references  to  other  writers :  ^ 

"I  have  seen  in  Mother  Redcap's  hall 
In  painted  cloth  the  story  of  the  prodigaL"^ 

The  kind  of  maxims  with  which  they  were  adorned  is  thus  given  in  a 

curious  poem  by  Nicholas  Breton. 

"  Reade  what  is  written  on  the  painted  cloth : 
Doe  no  man  wrong,  be  good  vnto  the  poore ; 
Beware  the  Mouse,  the  Maggot,  and  the  Moth, 
And  eucr  haue  an  eye  vnto  the  doore."* 

In  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  old  Schloss  of  Quedlinburg  there  are  five 
pieces  of  painted  huckaback  of  the  date  1539,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
formerly  in  the  Abbey  Church.  In  the  Museum  of  Saxon  Antiquities  in 
the  Lust-Schloss  at  Dresden  there  is  a  piece  of  painted  linen  of  the 
sixteenth  century  from  the  Gottesacker-Kirche  of  Dippoldeswalde,  with 
figures  of  St  Ann  and  St  Mary,  St  John  the  Evangelist  and  St 
Lawrence. 

Until  comparatively  recently  the  peasants  in  Skane  and  other  parts  of 
Sweden  used  a  similar  style  of  wall  covering.  The  cloths  were  known  as 
tapette  or  tapestries,  and  were  long  strips  of  painted  canvas  which  hung 
upon  the  walls  and  sometimes  on  the  roofs  when  these  were  campceiled. 

*  King  Henry  IV,     Pt  i.  Act  iv.  sc  2. 

'  Tarquin  and  Lturece,  fVorhs,  ed.  Dyce,  viii.,  294. 

It  is  thought  that  in  his  famous  description  of  the  Seven  Ages  of  Man,  Shakespeare  had  a 
wall-hanging  of  this  kind  in  his  mind. 

'Shakespeare,  IVorhs,  vi.,  pp.  434-436,  xvii.,  p.  54.  See  also  Dyce,  IVorhs  of 
Shakespeare t  ix.,  p.  303. 

^Thomas  Randolph,  The  Musis  Looking-glass.    (Oxford,  1638,  4to.) 

*  Ho  Wkippinge  nor  Trippinge^  but  a  kinde  friendly  Snippinge,  (London,  1 601,  8vo.) 
Edited  in  the  Isham  Reprints  by  Charles  Edmonds.  (London,  1895,  4^^.)  Breton, 
Works ^  ed.  Grosart,  i.,  p.  xxxiii.,  1879,  4to  (Chertsey  Worthies'  Library). 
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The  figures  are  stiff  and  formal  and  the  colourings  glaring,  but  there  is 
a  certain  conventional  type  which  the  pictures  follow.  To  some  extent 
they  resemble  the  sacred  pictures  of  the  Russians,  but  these  latter  are 
executed  by  professional  artists,  while  the  Swedish  are  done  by  the  peasants 
themselves. 

The  tapetU  represent  incidents  in  Old  or  New  Testament  history, 
or  a  parable  or  miracle,  as  for  example: 

Noah  and  the  Ark. 

The  history  of  Absalom. 

Jesus  feeding  the  multitudes. 

The  parable  of  the  unjust  steward. 

The  parable  of  the  wedding  feast 

The  betrayal  of  Jesus  and  the  Crucifixion. 

Great  numbers  of  these  pictures  have  been  collected  and  placed  in 
the  various  Museums  illustrative  of  Swedish  life  and  history.  They  are 
often  dated,  and  the  dates  are  from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  to 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  They  were  no  doubt  in  use 
at  a  much  earlier  period,  but  I  have  not  seen  any  of  these,  and  I  do 
not  know  whether  any  have  been  preserved. 

As  an  example  of  how  the  subjects  are  treated,  take  this  of  the  Three 
Wise  Men,  of  date  1813.     It  has  three  compartments: 

(i)  The  Three  Wise  Men  bringing  gifts.    Their  names  are  given: 

Balthasar.  Melchor.  Kaspar. 

(a)  The  visit  to  Herod. 
(3)  The  presentation  of  the  gifts. 

The  present  each  one  makes  is  different  firom  that  of  his  neighbours. 
The  Three  Wise  Men  are  in  military  uniforms  like  two  of  Napoleon's 
soldiers,  with  sashes  round  their  waists  and — to  use  an  Americanism — 
stove-pipe  hats.  The  dress  of  the  one  is  blue,  of  the  other  buff,  and  of 
the  third  red.  The  Virgin  is  a  pretty  woman  in  a  green  and  red  dress  in 
the  style  of  the  early  nineteenth  century;  the  babe  is  on  her  knee;  Joseph 
stands  behind  her  in  top  boots  with  his  tall  hat  in  his  hand. 
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Above  the  picture  is  the  inscription: 


"  Uf  sava  Konung^  Kommo  tie 
Kommo  tre 
Guld,  Rokdse  mirbam  offirade  de 
Halle  halleltua 
Solo  Deo  gloria. ''1 

The  holy  Kings  came  three. 

Came  three. 
Gold,  myrrh,  frankincense  offered  thye, 

Halle,  HaUeluia, 

Solo  Deo  gloria. 

As  a  rule,'  the  reference  is  given  to  place  in  the  Bible  where  the 
incident  occtVs.  In  some  cases  the  picture,  instead  of  being  on  canvas, 
was  painted  directly  on  the  wall  itself. 

The  hanging,  which  is  here  represented,  is  a  fair  example  of  this  style 
of  decoration.  It  is  painted  upon  coarse  home-spun  linen,  striped  with  a 
blue  pattern.  This  linen  undecorated  was,  in  many  cases,  used  as  a  wall 
hanging  below  the  painted  frieze,  which  was  run  round  one  side  or  more 
of  the  apartment 

Like  the  painting  of  181 3  already  referred  to,  the  costume  of  the  char- 
acters points  to  the  end  of  last  century  or  the  beginning  of  tlie  present. 
Unfortunately,  its  preservation  being  imperfect  some  of  the  detail  is  lost. 

The  subjects  treated  are  of  a  religious  kind,  and  the  first  three 
compartments  represent  the  parable  of  the  servant  sent  to  bid  the  wedding 
guests. 

Above  the  little  personage  representing  the  servant,  is  the  legend :  "Jag 
ar  sant  af  min  Herm  "  (I  am  sent  by  my  Lord).  The  servant  is  small  to 
denote  his  inferior  social  standing  to  the  big  man  in  the  full  wig;  and  he 
dofl^  his  hat  in  the  elaborately  polite  style,  still  prevalent  in  Sweden, 
although  out  of  date  here.  The  invited  guest  holds  a  spade  in  his  hand, 
for  he  has  bought  a  piece  of  land  and  must  go  to  see  it;  the  spade 
symbolizing  the  ground  which  he  has  acquired. 

^  Another  iUnstration  of  the  Three  Wise  Men  is  reproduced  in  Das  fwrdischi  Museum 
in  Stockholm,    Stimtfun  aus  dor  Fnmde^  p.  21  (Stockholm,  1888,  8vo). 
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The  same  dapper  little  messenger  reappears  in  the  second  panel: 

'*  Og  fing  at  redo "  (and  began  to  speak). 

What  the  big  man  actually  says  is,  as  we  know,  an  excuse :  "  I  have  bought 

a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  I  go  to  prove  them."    The  oxen  are  coloured  bright 

vermilion,  and  the  second  man  only  differs  from  the  first  in  the  colour  of 

his  clothes.     Neither  man  nor  beast  is  treated  with  any  light  and  shade. 

The  third  division  represents  the  invitation  to  the  newly  wedded  pair.     "  I 

have  married  a  wife,  and  therefore  I  cannot  come."    This  is  explained  by 

the  words 

"  Kommer  til  Brolopp "  (come  to  the  wedding). 

So  much  for  the  parable. 

The  last  compartment  in  the  upper  row  represents  the  crown  of  life, 
upborne  by  two  angels,  who  stand  between  a  design  of  lilies.  The  words 
"  lyset  crona "  (crown  of  life)  can  be  made  out  above. 

The  other  short  sentences  which  are  still  to  be  deciphered  in  the  upper 
line  of  the  frieze  are :  '<  Guds  nod  og  callere "  ((jod's  grace  and  calling), 
and  "Jorden  Freda"  (peace  on  earth). 

The  subject  to  the  left  of  the  second  row  is  the  Annunciation.  The 
Virgin  alone  is  represented,  but  the  angel  would  be  shown,  no  doubt,  in 
the  linen  which  joined  the  painting  on  the  left 

The  next  panel  is  broader;  it  contains  seven  figures,  of  which 
the  centre  one  is  Christ  with  the  aureole  round  His  head.  Here, 
again,  we  have  a  little  man,  but  this  time  he  represents  one  really  short 
of  stature,  and  one  who  was  up  a  tree,  for  this  is  Zaccheus  in  the  mul- 
berry, or,  as  the  English  version  has  it,  in  the  sycamore  tree.  The 
remaining  figures  are  disciples. 

It  was  about  the  same  time,  in  the  begiiming  of  this  century,  that  little 
Puritan  children  in  America  were  instructed  in  this  story  through  the 
medium  of  the  New  England  Primer,  which  was  as  rude  a  vehicle  of 
learning  in  print,  as  the  quaint  tapestry  painting  of  the  Lutheran  peasants 
who  learned  their  Bible  through  a  wall  decoration.    The  Primer  tells  that 

"Zaccheus,  he, 
Climbed  the  tree, 
Our  Lord  to  see." 
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But  the  Swedish  peasant  of  the  present  day  has  preserved  a  religious 
temperament,  and  you  still  may  see  many  a  Bible  and  hymn-book  in  the 
poorly  furnished  houses  of  the  country  people. 

The  words  "  at  see  Jesus,  steg  derfor  up  in  mulbart  traed "  (to  see 
Jesus,  climbed  therefore  up  into  the  mulberry  tree)  can  still  be  made  out 
in  the  line  above  the  painting. 

Last  but  one,  comes  a  representation  of  Jesus,  drawing  out  the  beam 
out  of  the  eye  of  the  centre  figure,  that  the  latter  might  in  hb  turn  see 
clearly  to  pull  the  mote  out  of  his  brother's  eye  on  the  left 

"Som  grandet  og  balken,  Luc  vi."  (The  mote  and  beam,  Luke  vL). 

Lastly,  we  have  Elias,  discouraged  and  asleep,  under  the  juniper  tree. 
"And  behold*  an  angel  touched  him,  and  said,  Arise  and  eat"  Above 
the  words  can  be  read: 

"Elias,  1st  King." 

The  rest  is  ill^ble.  The  colour  of  this  painting  is  as  rude  as  the  design. 
Those  who  wear  wigs  have  them  painted  blue,  and  the  natural  hair  b, 
like  that  of  most  Swedes,  represented  sandy  and  fair.  Blue,  red,  and  black 
are  the  principal  pigments,  but  the  dress  of  the  Virgin  is  dove  colour. 

While  there  is  a  certain  conventional  type  in  all  these  Swedish  pictures, 
each  man  seems  to  have  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  treat  the  subject  pretty 
much  after  his  own  idea.  Here,  for  example,  is  another  representation  of 
Zaccheus  on  a  canvas,  date  1808,  now  preserved  in  Dala  Fomsal,  a 
pretty  little  museum  of  Dalame  antiquities  in  Falun,  the  capital  of  that 
interesting  province.  It  is  painted  in  bright  colours  on  a  canvas  about  a 
jrard  long,  and  is  dated  1808.  Beginning  at  the  spectator's  right,  we  have 
Christ  dressed  in  red  with  aureole  round  His  head,  riding  on  a  long-legged 
horse  with  short  body  and  a  neck  like  a  girafife.  Before  Him  is  a  stout 
man  in  knee  breeches  and  blue  stockings,  red  waistcoat  and  white  shirt 
sleeves,  and  no  coat  Zaccheus  stands  on  the  lower  branch  of  an 
umbrageous  tree,  about  three  feet  from  the  ground ;  behind  the  tree  a  long 
row  of  houses  fills  the  rest  of  the  canvas.  Three  persons  stand  in  the 
porch  towards  the  tree,  while  below  the  tree  a  man  kneels  and  looks  up 
to  Zaccheus. 
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The  same  kind  of  decoration  was  in  use  in  Norway,  and  a  number  of 
examples  were  shown  in  the  Scandinavian  Exhibition  of  Antiquities  and 
other  objects  collected  by  Alfred  Heneage  Cocks.  In  the  catalogue  they 
are  styled  **  tapestry  counterpanes,''  and  the  manufacture,  it  is  said,  was 
confined  to  Thelemarken  and  the  parishes  of  Valders,  Vaage,  and  Lom  in 
Gudbrandsdalen,  and  in  some  places  in  the  west  of  the  country.  The 
oldest  known  piece  of  the  kind  is  from  Thelemarken  (now  in  the  Chris- 
tiania  University  Museum),  dated  1575.  The  manufieumire  seems  to  have 
been  mainly  about  1720.  The  number  of  subjects  does  not  seem  to  have 
exceeded  half-a-dozen,  the  parable  of  the  wise  and  foolish  virgins  being 
the  commonest^  In  some  parts  of  Norway — ^particularly  the  province  of 
Bergen — the  peasants  weave  a  kind  of  coverlet  called  aakloeder.  These 
are  often  in  very  bright  colours,  and  have  scenes  on  biblical  subjects 
woven  into  them.    Some  of  them  date  back  to  1600.^ 

It  seems  strange  that  such  conventional  and  awkward  work  could  be 
of  much  service  in  aiding  people  to  realize  Scripture  history,  but  no  doubt 
the  paintings  served  their  purpose,  as  did  the  still  cruder  illuminations  of 
the  early  manuscripts.  Chinese  missionaries  of  the  present  time  find  that 
they  succeed  in  interesting  their  converts  best  by  illustrations  in  which  the 
characters  of  Jewish  history  are  given  with  pigtail  and  bound  feet ;  and  I 
have  seen  a  series  of  drawings  of  the  Prodigal  Son  in  which  the  quaintness 
and  matter-of-fact  local  colour,  would  more  than  rival  the  Swedish  linen 
fiieze. 

^  Catalogue  of  the  Scandinavian  Exhibition  of  AntiquiUes  and  other  objects  collected 
by  Alfred  Heneetge  Cocksy  on  view  at  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute^  p.  1 1.  London, 
1891. 

*Du  Chaillu,  The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun,  ii.,  p.  284.  London,  1881,  8va 
Da  Chaillu  does  not  refer  to  the  tapette,  although  he  has  much  to  say  of  Skine ;  nor 
are  they  mentioned  by  Lloyd,  Peasant  Lift  in  Sweden,  London,  1870,  8vo;  W.  H. 
Wheelwright,  Ten  Years  in  Sweden,  by  an  Old  Bushman,  London,  1865,  ^vo ;  Bremner, 
Excursions  in  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  London,  1840,  8vo;  or  by  Mary 
Wollstonecraft,  Letters  written  during  a  short  residence  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  London, 
1802,  8vo,  second  edition. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL   NOTES   ON   HISTORIES   OF  INVENTIONS 

AND  BOOKS  OF  SECRETS. 

{FOURTH  SUPPLEMENT.)* 

BY 

John  Ferguson,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

(Riod  at  a  Mtding  ef  the  Society^  keld  on  17M  March,  1898.) 

1.  Having  in  the  three  preceding  supplements  disposed  of  such  foreign 
books  on  secrets  as  I  have  recently  seen,  I  come  finally  to  those  in  English. 
They  stretch  over  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  from  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  down  to  the  early  years  of  the  present  century.  They  are 
fraught  with  more  than  one  kind  of  interest,  and  present  attractions,  literary, 
antiquarian,  practical  and  historical,  as  well  as  bibliographical,  to  which 
last,  however,  I  must  mainly  confine  myself. 

2.  The  larger  proportion  consists  of  books  which  swarmed  from  the  press 
in  London  from  say  1650  to  about  1730.  Cheap  hand-books  of  practical 
instruction  were  in  great  request,  and  the  flying  stationers  (however  con- 
tradictory that  title  may  sound)  carried  them  about  and  disposed  of  them  all 
over  the  country.  Some  of  the  books  were  popular,  and  passed  through 
endless  editions ;  but,  to  judge  from  the  examples  I  shall  put  before  you, 
there  was  a  steady  market  for  every  book  of  the  kind  that  was  printed. 
In  particular,  works  on  household  economy  were  much  demanded;  they 

*  This  supplement  contains  English  books  down  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
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embraced  a  wide  range  of  topics,  being  intended  for  women  in  every  rank 
and  condition  of  life,  from  the  "accomplished  lady"  and  youthful  maiden  to 
the  scullery  maid  and  "  widow,  etc"  '  / 

3.  The  volumes  have  a  strong  family  resemblance.  Chap-books  they 
are,  indifferently  printed  on  coarse  paper,  usually  in  small  lamo,  and  bound 
rudely  in  brown  sheep.  The  copies  one  meets  with  are  soiled,  worn,  and 
not  unfrequently  imperfect  On  rare  occasions,  however,  one  turns  up 
as  clean  and  fresh  as  if  it  had  just  come  from  Little-Britain,  or  Duck-Lane,  or 
London-Bridge ;  and  then  it  is  found  to  be  quite  attractive,  despite  its  plain 
exterior.  Sometimes,  after  they  have  been  in  the  hands  of  wealthy  collectors, 
they  are  to  be  seen  masquerading  in  morocco,  but  such  decoration  is 
incongruous,  however  complimentary  it  be  to  the  rarity  and  curiosity  of  the 
volumes  so  adorned. 

4.  Of  the  publishers  of  these  chap-books,  it  was  George  Conyers, 
who,  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  turned  them  out  in 
greatest  numbers  and  advertised  them  freely.  By  his  books  he  may 
have  been  the  "Weale"  of  his  day;  by  their  want  of  dates  he  is  a  woe 
of  ours. 

5.  A  considerable  number  of  books  and  a  great  number  of  secrets  in 
other  books  refer  to  the  toilet,  and  copious  directions  were  given  to  ladies  for 
the  preservation  and  enhancement  of  their  personal  beauty.  It  is  notable 
how  much  attention  seems  to  have  been  devoted  to  this  topic  by  the  authors 
of  the  old  receipt  books ;  whereas,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  nothing  has  been 
published  on  it,  at  least  in  this  country,  for  a  good  many  years.  This 
makes  the  older  literature  all  the  more  curious,  even  though  it  be  out  of 
date.  Special  methods  and  materials  have  alike  fallen  into  desuetude, 
and  the  very  phraseology  employed  is  as  obsolete  as  the  patches  and 
toupees  themselves ;  still  some  of  the  receipts  have  retained  their  footing 
and  there  are  general  principles  upon  which  writers,  early  and  recent,  seem 
to  be  in  perfect  accord  with  one  another. 

6.  As  in  all  my  previous  papers,  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject 
will  be  by  the  chronological  arrangement  of  authors,  so  that  even  late 
reprints  may  be  found  in  a  comparatively  early  position  in  my  remarks. 

7.  Albertus  Magnus  is  the  bibliographical  embodiment  of  the  inevitable : 
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one  must  expect  to  have  to  notice  his  books  on  every  occasion.    This  time 
it  is  a  translation  of  the  Liber  Aggregationis. 

The  booke  |  of  secretes  of  Alber-  |  tus  Magnus  of  the  ver-  |  tues  of  Herbes,  stones  | 
and  certayne  |  Beastes.  |  ([Also  a  booke  of  the  same  |  Author  of  the  mar- 
uaylous  |  thinges  of  the  world,  and  |  of  certayn  effectes  cau-  |  sed  of  certayne  | 
Beastes.  |    (.'.) 

Small  8vo.  A  to  K  (?)  in  eights.  Black  letter,  22  lines  excluding  head-line  and 
catchword.  The  title  is  surrounded  by  a  border  of  four  different  pieces.  As 
this  copy  is  defective  at  the  end — it  wants  Kviij  at  least — and  there  is  no  record 
of  place,  date,  or  printer,  one  can  only  infer  these  matters  by  comparison 
with  other  books. 

In  a  MS.  note  on  the  cover  the  type  is  said  to  be  similar  to  that  of 
the  Boke  of  Knowledge^  printed  by  Robert  Wyer ;  but  as  I  have  not  been 
able  to  make  the  comparison,  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  the  case  or 
not  If  it  issued  from  Wyer's  press,  the  fact  has  not  been  noticed  by  Mr. 
Plomer.*  I  have  compared  it  with  two  specimens  of  Wyer's  printing  which 
I  happen  to  have,  and  with  one  of  them  it  agrees  so  closely  that  I  should 
be  almost  inclined  to  say  that  it  was  really  Wyer's  work.  The  book  to 
which  I  refer  is  that  entitled  The  Judgemli  of  all  Urynes^  described  by 
Herbert,  p.  377.!  The  two  books  agree  closely  in  type,  in  the  coarse 
paper,  through  which  the  print  shines  from  each  side,  and  generally  in 
their  wretched  tjrpographical  execution.  On  the  other  hand,  they  differ  in 
the  size  of  the  printed  page,  the  Albertus  being  both  shorter  and  narrower, 
and  in  having  a  headline,  which  the  other  wants.  I  am  not  at  all  certain, 
therefore,  that  it  came  from  Wyer's  press.  Judging  from  its  appearance,  I 
should  suppose  its  date  is  about  1 540-1 550. 

Herbert  does  not  quote  a  copy  of  this  book  as  printed  by  Wyer,  but 
he  mentions!  Albertus  Magnus,  the  boke  of  Secretes,  printed  by  William 
Seres,  which  might  possibly  be  the  volume  I  have.  Herbert  gives  no 
particulars  about  it,  and  I  know  of  no  copy  at  present 

♦"Robert  Wyer,  Printer  and  Bookseller."     Printed  for  the  Bibliographical  Society, 
London,  1897. 

tThe  copy  I  have  belonged  to  Herbert;   it  has  his  initials  and  the  above  reference 
to  his  book. 

X  Typographical  Antiquities,  London,  1786,  ii.,  p.  705. 
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8.  [ManA,  1899. 

As  there  will  be  no  other  opportunity  of  mentioning  it,  I  may  describe 
here  a  copy  of  a  very  rare  edition  of  the  £>e  Secretis  Mulierum  which 
came  into  my  possession  since  the  above  was  written.      It  begins,  f.   i 

recto  : 

Scribit  ph's  I  ph'o2/  prin-  |  ceps.    iiij**.  |  Ethicorum  | 
Ho  eft  opti  I  mu  eo2/  que  |  funt  in  niu  |  do,  etc. 

It  ends  f.  41  recto^  line  8 : 

Finis  h*  Tractatuli  venerabil*  Albert!  magni.  | 
The  vetio  b  blank. 

It  is  a  small  4to,  41  leaves,  33-34  long  lines  to  the  page. 
The  print  is  5*/i«-5"/i6  inches  by  3"/^  inches.     It  is  of  a  peculiar  semi-Gothic 

shape,  with  unusual  capitals,  especially  H,  M,  and  R. 
It  has  no  date,  place,  or  printer's  name  ;  no  catchwords,  signatures,  or  leaf  numbers. 
The  initial  S  at  the  beginning  of  the  introduction  measures  a^/s  by  I'/g  inches,  and 

is  a  rough  woodcut,  but  vigorous,  with  a  dash  of  humour.    On  the  verso  of 

leaf  I,  at  the  beginning  of  the  text,  is  a  large  and  elaborate  Gothic  D ;  these 

are  the  only  attempts  at  decoration  in  the  volume. 

Hain,  who  describes  this  book  fully  and  accurately  under  No.  ^550 
from  an  actual  copy,  says  it  is  printed  Typis  Reystrianis.  Reyser  printed 
a  laige  number  of  books  at  Eichstadt  in  Franconia.  Kloss,  however,  to 
whom  my  copy  belonged — it  has  his  book-plate,  and  is  No.  63  in  his 
sale  catalogue — has  added  a  note  in  his  characteristic  handwriting  to  the 
effect  that  the  edition  was  unknown  to  Panzer  (which  is  correct),  and 
that  it  was  printed  at  Speier  by  the  brothers  Hist  or  Hijst  between  1480 
and  1485. 

It  has  been  said — I  do  not  know  with  what  accuracy — that  the  books 
printed  by  Reyser  were  all  in  folio,  which,  of  course,  would  exclude  the 
present  work.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  Hain  says  only  I^pis 
Reyserianis^  which  may  be  quite  compatible  with  Kloss's  ascription  to 
Hijst;  that  is,  Re3rser  and  Hijst  may  have  used  similar  if  not  identical 
founts  of  type.  But  this  is  a  matter  on  which,  as  I  have  no  facts  to  go 
upon,  I  am  unable  to  express  an  opinion. 

So  far  as  I  have  observed,  there  is  no  copy  of  this  edition  in  the 
British  Museum  Catalogue. 

This  with  the  above  makes  now  fifty  editions  of  the  two  sets  of  Secrets 
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ascribed  to  Albertus,  which  I  have  brought  before  the  Society;  but  the 
number  of  those  which  exist  is  not  exhausted] 

9.  Next  to  the  work  of  Albertus,  which  is  hars  conemtrs^  so  to  speak,  the 
earliest  I  have  to  show  on  this  occasion  is  that  by  Edward  Fenton,  The 
Secret  Wonders  of  Nature^  London,  1569.  The  copy  here  was  obtained 
in  1 89 1  at  the  Hailstone  sale,  and  makes  the  sixth  or  seventh  I  know  of. 
at  present  The  reason  for  this  rarity  will  be  understood  by  inspection  of 
this  copy.  The  book  was  a  popular  one.  Not  to  speak  of  the  amazing 
tales  which  fill  it,  and  which  would  attract  readers  old  and  young  at  all 
times,  it  contains  a  number  of  woodcuts  which  would  fieiscinate  fiur  more 
than  even  the  text  would  do.  The  result  of  this  popularity  has  been  the 
almost  complete  annihilation  of  the  edition  through  hard  usage,  and  the 
(miy  survivors  I  know  of,  beside  the  present  copy,  are :  two  in  the  British 
Museum;  one  in  the  Bodleian;  one  in  the  University  Library  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  one  at  Abbotsford ;  one  in  Mr.  Huth*s  library ;  and  one  or  two 
others  in  private  hands. 

On  a  former  occasion,*  when  I  described  the  book  firom  the  Museum 
copy  and  gave  some  specimens  of  the  anecdotes  which  make  it  so  enter- 
taining, I  was  in  the  belief  that  Fenton  was  the  author.  The  title-page 
declares  openly  that  it  is  by  him;  and  it  is  only  by  a  statement  at  the 
close  of  his  dedication  that  one  ascertains  that  it  is  a  translation,  though 
he  specifies  neither  the  author  nor  the  language  of  the  original.  While, 
therefore,  he  just  saves  his  own  credit  for  honesty,  he  has  done  his  best 
to  get  the  credit — such  as  it  may  be— of  being  the  author  of  the  book. 

The  fact  is,  however,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,t  it  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  translation  of  the  work  of  Boaistuau,  Histoires 
prodigUuses^  which  first  appeared  in  1566.  Of  this  author  and  certain  of 
his  works  I  gave  a  short  account  in  my  third  supplement,}  so  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say  more  about  them  at  present  I  may  repeat,  however, 
that  after  having  acquired  a  copy  of  the  1574  edition  of  Boaistuau's  book, 
I  found  that  the  woodcuts  in  it,  though  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  bore  an 

•Pkrt  IV.,  p.  306.     (Reprint,  p.  8.)  +  Supplement  III.,  §  33. 

\  TransaetumSf  Archaol,  Soc,^  Glasgtno^  III.,  pp.  381-85. 
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unmistakable  likeness  to  those  in  Fenton's.  Comparison  having  thereafter 
revealed  identity  in  the  text,  there  could  be  no  question  as  to  the  source 
whence  Fenton  had  •obtained  his  '*  secret  wonders  of  Nature."  But  he 
ought  to  have  made  it  quite  clear  on  the  title-page. 

10.  Reference  has  been  already  made*  to  the  fortuitous  concourse  of 
paragraphs  huddled  together  in  Thomas  Lupton's  book,  A  Tk4msand 
Notable  Things  of  Sundrie  Sorts,  Although  devoid  of  S3rstematic  form,  it 
contains  such  an  array  of  old-fashioned  stories  and  notions  that  it  continues 
to.be  of  some  use  and  value  to  the  folk-loreist,  and  is  appealed  to  as  a 
source  of  information  even  at  the  present  day. 

11.  Among  the  editions  in  the  British  Museum  formerly  quoted  (Part 
IV.,  p.  313)  is  one  of  1627.     I  have  a  copy  of  it  here: 

London,  |  Printed  by  E.  AU-de  for  N.  Fosbrooke,  |  by  the  AflTignes  of  lo:  Wright, 
and  I  R.  Bird.     1627.  | 

It  is  a  small  4to,  in  black  letter,  and  consists  of  sigs.  A  to  2^  Aa  to  Gg 
in  fours;  or,  pp.  6  not  numbered,  containing  the  title  and  author^s  prefoce; 
174  numbered  (but  a  misprint  for  214),  containing  the  text;  19  not 
numbered,  containing  the  table  of  contents;  and  a  blank  page.  This, 
therefore,  is  a  page  for  page  reprint  of  the  undated  edition  of  about  i596,t 
and  of  that  of  1601,  the  earliest  in  the  British  Museum.  {  There  is  nothing 
to  be  specially  observed  in  this  edition. 

12.  In  1 63 1  another  reprint  appeared,  also  formerly  mentioned  as  being 
in  the  Museum.  §  Of  this,  too,  I  can  show  a  copy,  and  the  interest  of  it 
lies  in  its  being  probably  the  first  issue  of  the  book  in  8vo,  and  the  first 
step  in  its  degradation  into  the  chap-book  and  falsified  forms  in  which 
it  was  published  last  century. 

This  edition  is  still  in  black  letter.  The  later  ones  were  in  roman 
type.     It  contains  A  to  Z  in  eights,  or  pp.  [6]  336  [26]. 

13.  Another  edition  has  just  come  to  hand.  It  was  printed  by  Edward 
Allde  for  Edward  White,  and  was  "to  be  folde  at  the  little  North  doore 
of  Pauls,  at  the  figne  of  the  Gunne,''  in  161 2.      It  is  in  4to,  as  usual, 

*Part  IV.,  p.  313.     (Reprint,  p.  15.)  tPart  V.,  p.  455.    (Reprint,  p.  39.) 

♦Part  IV.,  p.  313.    (Reprint,  p.  15.)  %  Ibid. 
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and  black  letter.  The  signatures  run  from  A  to  Z,  Aa  to  Dd  in  fours 
and  £e3,  or  pp.  [6]  214.  There  is  no  index ;  but  I  suppose  that  it  has  been 
taken  out  of  this  copy,  not  that  it  was  never  printed.  It  is  a  poorly 
got-up  book. 

14.  One  of  my  most  recent  acquisitions  is  the  edition  of  18 15,  oi 
which  I  gave  the  title  formerly  from  the  copy  in  the  British  Museum.* 
It  is  a  ismOy  uncut,  in  the  original  paper  boards  as  it  was  issued,  and  it 
contains  sigs.:  A  to  K  in  twelves,  L2;  or  pp.  xxiv.,  220. 

This  edition,  it  will  be  remembered,  also  includes  a  reprint  of  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester's  Century  of  Inventions^  to  which  reference  will  again 
be  made  under  the  year  1663. 

15.  Of  the  Treasurie  of  Hidden  Secrets^  two  editions  have  been 
described,  dated  respectively  1596!  and  1600.^  There  is  a  later  one: 
"At  London,  Printed  by  I.  W.  for  Edward  White,  and  are  to  be  fold  at  his 
fhop  at  the  little  North  doore  of  Paules,  at  the  figne  of  the  Gunne. 
1608."  It  is  printed,  like  the  others,  in  black  letter,  and  is  a  small  4to 
with  no  numbering  of  leaves  or  pages,  but  with  signatures  A  to  I  in  fours. 
Though  it  professes  to  be  enlaiged  "  with  diuers  neceifary  Phidcke  helpes," 
there  is  no  appreciable  difference  between  it  and  that  of  1596. 

16.  Still  another  edition  appeared  long  after,  of  which  I  know  two 
copies:  one  is  in  the  British  Museum  (1038,  i.  35  (8));  the  other  is  in 
my  own  coUectioa     It  is  as  follows: 

The  I  Treasuiy  |  of  |  Hidden  Secrets,  |  Commonly  called,  |  The  Good-hufwives 
CloTet  of  provifion,  |  for  the  health  of  her  Houfhold,  \  Gathered  out  of  fimdry 
experiments,  lately  |  practifed  by  men  of  great  knowledge :  And  now  newly  | 
inlarged  with  divers  neceflary  Phyfick  helps,  and  knowledge  |  of  the  names 
and  difpofition  of  difeafes,  that  molt  commonly  |  happen  to  Men  and  Women.  | 
Not  impertinent  for  every  good  Hufwife  to  ufe  in  her  |  Houfe,  amongft  her 
own  Family.  |     [Device.] 

London,  \  Printed  by  Jane  Bell^  and  are  to  be  fold  at  the  Eaft-  |  end  of  Chrift- 
Church,  1653.  I 

Small  4to.  A  to  I  in  fours;  no  leaf  or  page  numbering.  In  the  Museum  copy 
I4  b  wanting;  it  contains  the  contents  of  the  chapters  after  Cap.  56.  This 
too  is  printed  in  black  letter. 

♦Part  IV.,  p.  314.    (Reprint,  p.  16.)  f  Part  V.,  p.  454.    (Reprint,  p.  38.) 

^Part  rV.,  p.  31a    (Reprint,  p.  la.) 
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Inierted  in  the  Museum  copy  is  a  printed  slip:  '*The  powder  for  sore  eyes,'* 
containing  printed  directicms  for  the  use  of  the  powder  enclosed  in  it 

The  device  on  the  title-page  is  the  same  as  Plantin's,  viz.  a  hand  holding  a  pair 
of  compasses,  with  the  motto :  Lahore  et  Constantia. 

17.  There  is  a  carious  and  rare  tract  by  a  certain  Walter  Gedde,  or 
Gidde,  on  a  method  of  drawing  designs  upon  direct  and  collateral  lines. 
Its  title  is  as  follows: 

A  Booke  of  Svndiy  Drav^tes,  Prindpaly  ferving  for  Glafiers ;  And  not  Impertinent 
for  Plafterers,  and  Gardiners:  be  fides  fundry  other  profefllons.  Wherevnto 
is  annexed  the  manner  how  to  anniel  in  Glas :  and  alfo  the  true  forme  of  the 
Fomace,  and  the  fecretes  thereof. 

London,  printed  in  Shoolane,  at  the  figne  of  the  Faulocm  by  Walter  Dight     161 5. 

SmaU  4ta  A  to  R  in  fours ;  or  pp.  [24]  3-103  [i  blank,  8].  Folding  plate.  The 
greater  part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  representations  of  various  designs. 

The  second  tract  about  glass  occupies  sig.  R,  and  it  has  a  title-page: 

The  Manner,  Howe  to  Anneile,  or  Paint  in  Glas :  The  true  receptes  of  the  cuUors, 
The  ordering  of  the  Furnace,  and  aU  the  fecretes  there  vnto  belonging.     1616. 
It  contains  fnctures  of  the  furnace,  pot,  pan  for  test  pieces,  etc 

The  first  copy  of  this  book  which  came  under  my  notice  was  in 
Pepys'  Library,  Magdalen  College,  Camt»idge,  and  at  the  time  I  knew  of 
no  other.  Since  then  two  copies  have  come  to  my  knowledge — the 
Ashbumham  copy  and  that  which  I  now  exhibit  .There  is  one  also  in 
the  British  Museum  (C  21,  b  (1-2)),  where  it  is  specially  reserved.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  there  may  be  others,  and  that  the  book  is  not  so  rare 
after  all,  but  in  the  meantime  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  search 
for  them. 

18.  If  one  may  )udge  by  its  price,  a  book  sought  after  at  the  present 
time  is  that  on  the  arts  by  John  Bate.  It  is  not  an  absolute  rarity,  but, 
on  account  of  its  contents  and  illustrations  and  the  difiiculty  of  getting  it 
in  perfect  condition,  it  commands  a  certain  amount  of  attention. 

19.  On  a  former  occasion*  I  was  able  to  describe  only  the  first  edition 
from  an  actual  copy,  printed  in  small  quarto  at  London  by  Ralph  Mabb 
in   1634,  but  for  the  later  editions  I    had    to  rely  upon  Lowndes  and 

*Part  VI.,  p.  12.     (Reprint,  p.  14.) 
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Hazlitt  Of  these  I  have  now  got  copies.  The  second  edition,  also 
printed  by  R.  Mabb,  came  out  in  1635.  To  this  is  prefixed  a  portrait 
of  the  author,  and  the  title  is  in  black  and  red.  The  book  is  a  small 
quarto,  and  contains:  the  frontispiece  and  pictorial  title  (two  leaves),  and 
signatures  A  to  Qq  in  fours,  sig.  I  having  two  extra  leaves  with  diagrams. 
The  following  points  may  also  be  noticed:  the  first  leaf  of  Q  is  mis- 
printed P.  Ni  is  the  title-page  of  book  second;  Ti  of  book  third;  and 
Hha  of  book  fourth. 

The  pcHtrait,  for  which  the  book  is  prized,  is  far  from  complimentary, 
and  represents  Bate,  who,  doubtless,  was  a  decent  law-abiding  citizen,* 
as  a  person  for  whom  no  villainy  would  be  too  great  to  perpetrate. 
G.  Gifibrd,  the  engraver,  has  no  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  "lively 
pourtraicture." 

Though  said  to  be  enlarged  in  every  part,  the  chief  additions  will  be 
found  in  part  one,  to  which  in  this  second  edition  has  been  added  an  appendix. 

20.  The  third  edition  did  not  appear  till  1654,  and  it  was  printed  for 
Andrew  Cooke  at  London.  It  has  no  portrait,  but  it  has  a  number  of 
illustrations  over  and  above  those  in  the  previous  editions,  but  all  of 
ratfaor  inferior  execution.  The  book  is  in  small  quarto,  and  besides  the 
engraved  and  printed  titles  (two  leaves)  contains  B  to  Gg  in  fours  and  Hh 
in  two. 

In  some  way  or  other  this  edition  has  got  modernized — ^though  with 
only  twenty  jrears  interval — and  it  is  not  nearly  so  attractive  as  its 
predecessors.  All  the  editions,  more  particularly  the  first  and  third,  are 
moderately  rare,  and  are  not  readily  procurable  in  really  nice  state. 
It  may,  th.eiefore,  be  of  some  interest  to  see  them  all  brought  together 
as  in  the  present  instance.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  were  no  more  than 
the  three  editions  now  specified. 

21.  Bate,  as  I  pointed  out  before,  was  a  practical  man,  and  described 
rece^ns  and  apparatus  which  he  had  tried  and  found  would  work,  not  like 
some  of  the  compilers  who  often  gathered  nothing  else  but  mere  nonsense. 

The  first  book  contains  a  good   many  ingenious  devices  worked  by 

*  His  name,  notwtthsCADdiiig,  does  not  appear  in  the  Dictwmary  tf  National  Biography, 
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water  power.  In  particular,  there  is  a  weather  glass,  a  water  clock,  force 
pumps,  and  other  contrivances.  The  second  book  deals  with  pyrotechny; 
and  as  it  gives  minute  directions  about  the  materials  and  various  kinds 
of  fireworks,  such  as  rockets,  crackers,  fire  drakes,  as  well  as  fixed  pieces, 
it  is  worth  comparing  his  receipts  with  those  of  other  writers  on  the  subject. 

The  third  book  is  occupied  with  drawing  and  painting,  and  an  account 
is  given  both  of  mediums  and  of  colours.  This  part  may  be  compared 
with  Salmon's  Polygraphice, 

The  last  book,  called  "  Extravagants,'*  is  merely  a  collection  of  mis- 
cellaneous secrets  relating  chiefly  to  the  metals,  and  there  are  a  few 
medical  receipts  at  the  end.  On  the  whole  the  book  justifies  the  demand 
for  it  that  still  exists. 

22.  As  an  example  of  a  successfiil  compilation,  the  Countess  of  Kent's 
Choice  Manual  of  Rare  and  Select  Secrets  in  Pfyfick  and  Chirurgery  (first 
published,  I  should  suppose,  about  1651)  has  been  displayed  in  virtue  of 
its  having  gone   through  at  least   nineteen  editions.*      One  might  have 
expected  therefore,  to  find  occasionally  a  copy  of  some  edition  or  other 
for  sale.      But  that  is  just  what  very  seldom  happens;  and  if  one  which 
I  have  be  inspected,  the  reason  of  the  scarcity,  as  in  the  case  of  Fenton 
above  quoted  (§  8),  will  be  easily  comprehended:    the  books  have  been 
simply  worn  out.     When  a  volume  gets  mto  the  state  exhibited  by  my 
copy  of  the   twelfth   edition,  it  is  within  a  very  short  distance  of  final 
destruction.      It  has  been  squeezed  out  of  all  semblance  to  a  book;    it 
has  been  blackened  by  smoke,  and  fouled  by  use  till  it  is  ahnost  illegible ; 
the  owner  may  have  got  a  fresh  copy  of  a  newer  edition,  and  may  have 
had   no  special  sentiment  about  the  old  one  which  had  seen  so  much 
service,  and  so  it  would  drift  to  its  end    It  has,  however,  escaped  tearing 
up  and  burning  as  waste  paper,  and  it   is  worth  preserving  now,  as  an 
illustration  of  the  kind  of  treatment  to  which  useful  books  are  subjected; 
and  how  whole  editions  may  disappear  merely  by  bad  usage  and  want  of 
a  little  care  and  consideration.     Would  it  not  be  a  pleasant  recreation  to 
have  a  few  minutes'  talk  with  the  person  who  maltreated  this  volume? 

*Part  IV.,  p.  318.    (Reprint,  p.  20.) 
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33.  The  editions  I  have  recently  acquired  are  the  fourth,  eleventh,  and 
twelfth. 

The  fourth  is  a  tiny  34mo,  similar  to  the  copy  of  the  nineteenth  edition 
I  showed  in  1885,  and  it  has  a  queer  little  portrait  of  the  Countess.  It 
was  imnted  by  Gartrude  Dawson,  and  sold  by  William  Shears  at  the  Bible 
in  St  Pauls  Churchyard,  in  1654.  It  contains  A  to  Q  in  twelves,  but 
the  two  parts  of  which  the  book  consists  are  paged  separately:  [18],  206, 
[18],  14a    This  copy  is  remarkably  fresh  and  clean. 

24.  The  eleventh  edition  was  printed  and  sold  by  the  same  persons  in 
1659.  It  is  a  i2mo,  and  is  printed  in  lai^ger  type  than  the  other  twa  It 
had  a  portrait,  but  it  has  been  removed  by  some  Grangerising  thief,  and 
its  existence,  therefore,  can  only  be  assumed  in  the  collation: — portrait 
leaf  (?) ;  title ;  A  in  six,  B  to  M  in  twelves ;  1  in  six,  m  in  twelve,  N  to  R 
in  twelves,  S  in  eight,  T,  (T2  was  probably  blank);  or,  pp.  [2?  2,  12],  258, 
[6];  20,  154.  It  contains  certain  additional  secrets  of  medicine  in  Part  I., 
pp.  231-258,  which  were  introduced  into  the  work  in  some  edition  which  I 
have  not  seen,  subsequent  to  the  fourth. 

25.  The  twelfth  edition  is  of  the  same  size  and  style  as  the  fourth 
edition ;  the  portrait  is  reversed,  and  is  not  only  more  debased  in  execution 
but  is  more  disreputable  in  expression.  It  contains  A  to  R  in  twelves,  S 
in  six,  or  pp.  [18],  233,  [7];  [20],  140,  including  the  added  secrets  to 
Part  I.,  pp.  207-233  already  specified.  This  edition  was  also  printed  by 
Gartrude  Dawson  and  was  sold  by  William  Shears,  who,  however,  had 
removed  to  the  Blew  Bible  in  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden.  The  date 
on  the  book  is  2659,  an  uncommon  kind  of  misprint 

A  curious  point  in  the  publication  of  these  books  is  the  issue  of  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  editions  in  the  same  year,  by  the  same  people,  but  in 
quite  a  different  form. 

26.  Since  the  preceding  was  written,  a  copy  of  a  still  later  edition  has 
fallen  into  my  hands. 

A  I  Ounce  Manual,  |  or,  |  Rare  and  Select  |  SecreU  |  in  |  Fhysick  |  and  |  Chimr- 
geiy.  I  Collected,  and  Practifed  by  |  the  Right  Honourable,  the  |  Countess  of 
Kent,  I  Late  Deceased.  |  Whereto  are  added  several  Experiments  |  of  the  "N^ues 
of  GaicoD-powder,  and  |  La|iis  contra  Yarvam,  by  a  Pio- 1  felfor  of  niyfick.  | 
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As  aUb  moft  Exquilite  ways  of  Pre- 1  ferving,  Conferving,  Candying,  6^  |  The 

2ith.  {sic)  Edition  with  Additions.  | 
London,  |  Printed  for  Henry  Mortlock,  at   the  Phoenix  in  |  St.   Paul's  Church- 

ywd,  1708.  I 
tma    pp.  [12]  112;  [4]  68  [7,  i  blank].    Portrait  extia. 

The  second  part  has  a  title-page  as  follows : 

A  Tme  |  Gentlewomans  Delight  |  Wherein  is  contained  all  manner  |  of  |  Cookery : 
'Preferving  | 
Conferving  | 
Drying  and  | 
^Candying.  | 
Very  Neceflary  for  all  |  Ladies,  |  And  |  Gentlewomen.  |  Publifhed   by  W.  J. 
Gent.  I 
London,  |  Printed  for  H.  Mortlodc,  at  the  Phoenix  in  St   Paul's  |  Church-yard. 
1707. 

This  copy,  too,  with  one  of  the  Hailstone  bookplates,  bean  evidence  of 
mal-treatment,  for  it  wants  a  leaf.  It  has  exactly  the  same  portrait  as  that 
in  the  nineteenth  edition. 

27.  When  first*  I  had  to  speak  about  the  Countess,  I  consulted 
Granger!  and  Walpole.^  So  very  different  a  view,  however,  of  her  character 
(or  want  of  it)  is  given  by  Abraham  de  la  Pryme,§  that  I  have  consulted 
some  other  authorities,  and  have  found  considerable  uncertainty  and  con- 
fusion due  to  a  want  of  agreement  among  them. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  details  of  her  life.  ||  She  is  called  the 
second  of  the  three  daughters  of  Gilbert  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbuiy;  she 
was  married  to  Henry  Grey,  seventh  Earl  of  Kent;  *'she  was  eminent  for 
her  virtue  and  piety,"  but  ''her  being  an  author  was  not  the  most  estun- 
able  part  of  her  characten^U    She  died  at  her  house  in  Whitefriars  in  1651. 

•Part  IV.,  p.  318.    (Reprint,  p.  20.) 

t  Biographical  History  of  England^  5th  edition,  London,  1824,  Vol.  HL,  p.  209.  The 
list  of  her  portraits  seems  to  be  contained  in  the  edition  of  1775,  Vol.  II.,  p.  374,  but 
I  have  not  seen  it. 

X  Royal  and  Noble  Authors^  by  Park,  London,  1806,  Vol.  IIL,  p.  44. 

i  Diary ^  edited  by  Charles  Jackson,  Surtees  Society,  1869-70,  Vol.  54,  p.  8.  I  have 
not  seen  this  authority  referred  to  in  any  notice  of  either  Selden  or  the  Countess. 

II  See  DiaioHory  tf  National  Biography^  xxiiL,  p.  181,  under  "  Elizabeth  Grey." 
If  Memoirs  of  John  Selden^  by  Geo.  W.  Johnson,  London,  1835,  P«  355- 
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Selden  had  been  very  intimate  with  the  Earl,  after  whose  death  in  1639 
"  he  appears  to  have  been  domesticated  with  the  ^idow  both  in  town  and 
countiy,  taking  the  management  of  her  concerns,  and,  as  Wood  says, 
living  with  her  in  a  conjugal  way :  but  what  he  meant  by  that  expression 
I  do  not  undertake  to  conjecture."*  "There  is  strong  reason  to  believe," 
says  Johnson,  "that  he  was  bound  to  her  by  other  ties  than  those  of 
service  and  friendship."  He  repeats  the  "  equivocal"  words  Aikin  ascribes 
to  Wood,  adding  that  Aubrey  states  that  he  was  privately  married  to  the 
Countess. 

Granger  says  that  she  was  a  different  person  from  the  Elizabeth  "who 
cohabitated  with  Mr.  Sefden,  and  left  him  a  considerable  fortune."  There 
is  no  equivocating  about  Granger,  but  he  does  not  inform  us  who  this 
other  Elizabeth  was,  and  Nichols  f  says  distinctly  that  Granger  is  wrong  in 
this  supposition.  I  myself  have  no  doubt  that  Granger  is  wrong  as  to  the 
want  of  identity. 

Lastly,  De  la  Pryme  puts  the  rumour  with  quite  a  seventeenth  century 
frankness.     Under  the  year  1686,  he  says: 

*Bdng  reading  this  day  a  book  entitled  "  The  G>untess  of  Kents  receipts,"  I  asked 
my  aunt  Prym,  who  is  an  ingenious  woman,  who  this  Countess  was,  etc 
Shee  answered  me  that  when  shee,  my  aunt,  lived  in  London,  she  lived  just 
over  against  her,  and  knew  her  very  well.  She  sayd  that  the  Countess  was 
a  widdow  and  never  had  a  child  in  her  life :  that  she  was  an  exceeding  good 
charitable  woman,  and  that  she  spent  twenty  thousand  pound  a  year  yearly 
in  physick,  receipts  and  experiments,  and  in  charity  towards  the  poor.  Shee 
caused  every  other  day  a  huge  dinner  to  be  got,  and  all  the  poor  people 
might  come  that  would,  and  that  which  spared  they  took  home  with  them. 
My  aunt  says  shee  has  seen  the  poor  at  her  tables  several  times.  Sometimes 
there  would  have  been  sixty,  sometimes  eighty,  sometimes  more,  sometimes 
less.  And  shee  sent  vast  quantitys  of  meat  out  to  those  that  could  not  come. 
She  would  oft  go  to  the  houses  of  the  poor,  and  visit  them  and  dress  their 
soars  with  her  own  hands;  and  shee  distributed  a  vast  deal  in  money  herself 
yearly  to  all  thoie  that  stood  in  need.  Yet  for  all  this  (adds  De  la  Pzyme) 
as  I  have  since  heard,  she  lived  in  common  whoredom  with  the  fiunous  Mr. 
Sekien,  who  (sic)  she  entertained  as  her  gallant. 

*  TJke  Lives  tf  John  Seldm^  Esq,^  and  Archbishop  Ushir^  by  John  Aikin,  M.D.,  Lon- 
don, 1813,  p.  155. 

t  JJUrary  AnudoiiSt  London,  1814,  viii.,  p.  51a 
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The  editor  of  the  Diary^  Chaiies  Jackson,  in  a  note  to  this  passage 
here  mentioned,  sajrs: 

It  is  but  an  act  of  ordinary  justice  to  the  character  of  the  noUe  lady  whom 
the  diarist  has  named  in  the  text,  to  mention  that  the  story  to  which  he  refers, 
whether  true  or  fiUse,  does  not,  at  all  events,  or  in  any  way,  relate  to  her. 
The  "  good  Countess  of  Kent,"  so  called  from  her  deeds  of  charity  and  hospi- 
tality, was  Amabel,  the  second  wife  of  Henry  Grey,  tenth  Earl  of  Kent  *  (who 
died  165 1),  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Benn,  Recorder  of  London,  and  widow  ot 
the  Hem.  Anthony  Fane.  She  lived  to  be  92  years  of  age,  surviving  her 
husband  forty-seven  years,  and  dying  17  Aug.,  1698.  But  the  "Countess  of 
Kent"  who  was  the  real  subject  of  the  evil  report,  was  an  earlier  lady,  viz., 
Elizabeth,  second  dau.  and  co-heir  of  Gilbert  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
and  wife  of  Henry  Grey,  ei^th  [seventh]  Earl  of  Kent.  The  latter  nobleman 
died  in  1639,  without  issue,  when  the  title  passed  to  his  cousin,  Anthony  Grey, 
ninth  [eighth]  Earl,  the  fitther  of  Henry  the  tenth  [ninth]  Earl,  husband  of  the 
"  Good  Countess"  aforesaid.  Elizabeth  Talbot  was  bom  in  or  about  1581,  and 
died  7  Dec,  1651,  aged  7a  John  Selden,  who  is  here  (let  us  h<^)  so  un- 
justly brought  under  our  notice,  was  the  fiunous  patriot  and  lawyer.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Selden  appears  to  have  been  employed  as  solicitor  or  legal  steward  to 
the  Earl  of  Kent,  the  husband  of  Elizabeth  (Talbot)  above  mentioned,  with 
both  of  whom  he  was  necessarily  much  associated,  and  lived  for  many  3rears 
in  the  strictest  degree  of  friendship.  John  Aubrey,  the  Wiltshire  antiquary,  a 
great  collector  of  the  rumours  of  the  day,  has  not  omitted  to  notice  that 
which  De  la  Piyme  had  heard  as  to  the  Countess  and  Selden.  ...  It  is 
difficult  at  this  day,  in  the  absence  of  any  positive  testimony,  to  believe  that 
he  was  likely  to  be  a  party  to  any  shameful  intrigue  like  that  suggested. 
Selden  died  50  Nov.,  1654,  at  the  Friary  House,  in  Whitefriars,  London, 
which,  amongst  her  other  property,  he  possessed  as  devisee  of  the  C>>untess, 
who,  by  her  will  dated  20  June,  1649,  and  proved  12th  Dec.,  165 1,  appointed 
him  her  executor  and  residuary  legatee. 

Before  considering  the  questions  raised  by  this  note,  it  will  be  best  to 
let  Aubrey  t  speak  for  himself,  since  he  is  referred  to  by  Several  writers. 

He  (Selden)  was  quickly  taken  notice  of  for  his  learning,  and  was  solicitor  and 
steward  to  the  Earle  of  Kent,  whose  Countesse  being  an  ingeniose  woman, 
*«««««      After  the  Earle's  death  he  maried  her.      He  had  a 


*  She  was  married  to  the  ninth  Earl,  according  to  the  Dictionary  oj  National  Bio- 
graphy^  xxiii.,  p.  187. 

t  Aubrey's  MSS.  in  Wood's  MAona  Oxoniemes,  edited  by  Philip  Bliss,  London,  1814, 
iii.,  cols.  377,  378.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  asterisks  and  dots  in  the  first  extract 
are  Aubrey's  own. 
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daughter,  if  not  two,  by one  was  maried  to  a  tradesman 

in  Bristowe.    ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

He  never  owned  the  manage  with  the  Countesse  of  Kent  till  after  her  death, 
upon  some  lawe  account.  He  never  kept  any  servant  peculiar,  but  my  ladie's 
were  all  of  his  command ;  he  lived  with  her  in  ^Edibus  Carmeliticis  (White 
Fryers)  which  was  before  the  conflagration,  a  noble  dwelling.  He  kept  a 
plentifull  table  and  was  never  without  learned  company. 

Considoation  of  the  statements  of  Wood,  Aubrey,  De  la  Pryme  and 
his  aunt,  shows  that  Jackson  has  got  into  a  confusion  of  his  own  making, 
and  that  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  importing  the  name  of  the  'Good 
Countess'  into  the  discussion. 

In  the  first  place,  the  diarist  has  named  nobody  in  the  text  but  the 
authoress  of  the  Receipts;  he  does  not  even  insinuate  any  one  else.  In 
the  second  place,  Jackson  assumes  that  because  "my  aunt  Prym"  spoke 
of  her  diarity  to  the  poor,  therefore  she  meant  the  '  Good  Countess.'  There 
is  no  foundation  for  that,  and  besides  there  is  no  proof  that  the  said 
Countess  spent  money  on  *'  receipts  and  experiments,"  whereas  the  Countess 
of  Kent's  Receipts  are  still  with  us.  In  the  third  place,  when  it  is  clearly 
affirmed  that  the  Countess  spoken  of  by  "  my  aunt  Prym "  was  childless, 
he  overlooks  the  strongest  confirmation  of  his  own  statement  that  Henry, 
the  husband  of  Countess  Elizabeth,  died  without  issue,  whereas  the  *  Good 
Countess'  had  a  family,  so  that  she  could  not  have  been  meant  In  the 
fourth  place,  he  neglects  the  obvious  implication  that  the  Countess 
Elizabeth  was  dead,  whereas  the  'Good  Countess'  was  still  living  in 
x686.  In  the  fifth  place,  Aubrey  does  not  "notice  what  De  la  Pryme  had 
heard";  for  he  says  nothing  indicative  of  a  "shameful  intrigue"  at  all, 
but  alludes  only  to  a  private  marriage.  If  there  is  any  slur  on  Selden's 
character,  indicated  by  Aubrey,  it  is  certainly  not  in  connection  with  the 
Countess,  but  with  some  person  unknown.  But  Jackson  takes  no  notice 
of  that  In  the  last  place,  Jackson  would  seem  almost  to  believe  that 
the  Receipts  were  compiled  by  the  Countess  Amabella,  which  was  not 
the  case. 

Next,  with  r^ard  to  Wood,  as  he  does  not  refer  to  any  kind  of 
connection  between  them,  I  cannot  discover  whence  comes  the  phrase 
with  which    Aikm    credits    him,    and  which    Johnson    styles  'equivocal.' 
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Aikin  emitted  it  before  the  publication  of  Aubrey's  MSS.  by  Bliss  in 
1 8 14,  and  he  could  hardly  have  known  of  De  la  Pryme's  version  of  the 
story.  One  thing  seems  certain  that  ''my  aunt  Prym''  knew  nothing  of 
the  report  current  about  the  Countess  Elizabeth,  or,  if  she  did,  she  could 
still  affirm  of  her  personal  knowledge  and  observation  that  she  was  an 
'^  exceeding  good  charitable  woman." 

De  la  Pryme  evidently  believed  that  the  Countess  described  by  his 
aunt  was  the  same  as  the  Countess  Elizabeth  who  was  said  to  have  been 
intimate  with  Selden.  The  aunt  was  as  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  Countess 
she  was  describing  was  the  authoress  of  the  book. 

If  she  meant  the  Countess  Amabel,  why  did  she  so  emphasise  the 
fact  that  the  person  she  was  thinking  of  was  childless;  and  why  did 
not  De  la  Pcyme  correct  his  aunt's  misunderstanding,  and  remind  her 
that  the  lady  whose  book  he  was  reading  had  been  dead  for  five  and 
thirty  3rear8,  whereas  the  Countess  Amabel  was  alive? 

It  is  plain,  I  think,  that  De  la  Pryme  got  his  story  about  Selden 
and  the  Coxmtess  from  a  source  different  from  Aubrey's;  ''as  I  have 
since  heard"  to  use  his  own  words,  seems  to  indicate  mere  gossip,  and 
without  more  reliable  evidence  than  that,  one  inclines  to  consider  it  the 
depreciatory  inference  Which  is  usually,  because  easily,  deduced  from  mis- 
understood or  imperfectly  known  facts,  and  that  both  the  unauthenticated 
expression  attributed  to  Wood  and  the  grosser  fama  of  De  la  Pr3rme  are 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  low-minded  and  vulgar  interpretation  of  an 
unacknowledged  marriage  emanating  from  a  shallow  C3mic.  In  the  most 
recent  notice  of  Selden,*  Aubrey's  story  is  stated  to  be  "probably  false," 
but  no  reason  is  given  in  support  of  that  position;  and  the  other  reports 
—whether  true  or  not — are  ignored. 

It  is  no  advantage  to  Selden  to  gainsay  his  private  marriage,  when 
there  was  obviously  a  persistent  rumour,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  about 
him  and  the  Countess,  and  the  most  reasonable  origin  and  explanation 
of  it  is  in  what  Aubrey  says.  One  can  sympathise  with  Jackson's  desire 
to  dear  Selden  from  De  la  Pryme's  aspersions ;  it  can  be  best  done  by 

*  Dictvmary  of  National  Biography^  11,  p.  22a 
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accq>ti|ig  Aubrey'3  statement  as  true.    The  existence  of  the  two  daughters 
alluded  to  by  Aubrey,  is  much  more  difficult  to  explain  away. 

Walpole,  it  may  be  observed,  does  not  mention  the  Countess  at  all 
in  the  first  edition  of  his  book.*  The  account  of  her  in  the  fifth  edition 
was  inserted  by  the  editor,  Thomas  Park,  mainly  from  Granger.  He 
quotes  the  sixteenth  edition,  1670  (which  I  have  not  seen),  and  says  that 
the  title-page  states  that  the  receipts  were  '* collected  and  practised" 
by  the  Countess,  and  he  then  adds  the  following  oddly  ideaed  note : 

This  infonnation,  if  it  were  given  on  any  authority,  would  reduce  her  ladyship  to 
be  considered  in  the  present  work  as  a  mere  transcriber  of  receipts  for  making 
confections  and  cordials,  unguents  and  distillations;  though  it  would  stiU 
leave  her  the  more  exalted  character,  of  having  contributed  with  Christian 
condescension  to  administer  to  the  comforts  or  the  necessities  of  others. 

Did  he  too  confiise  the  two  Countesses? 

As  to  Mr.  Park's  remarks,  I  may  say  that,  in  the  editions  I  have  seen, 
the  4th,  nth,  12th,  19th,  and  21st,  it  is  stated  that  they  were  ''collected 
and  practised"  by  the  Countess,  so  that  the  i6th  edition  resembles  the 
others  in  this  phrase.  I  have  not  seen  the  first  or  second  edition,  but  it 
is  possible  that  the  book  was  issued  shortly  after  her  death  in  1651,  printed 
from  her  manuscript  collections,  so  that  even  in  the  first  edition  she  would 
appear  as  the  Countess  of  Kent,  late  deceased. 

But  whether  or  not  she  was  as  black  as  common  rumour  has  tried  to 
paint  her  does  not  concern  the  bibliographer.  All  that  he  has  to  do  with 
is  that  she  was  the  compiler  of  a  book  which  was  in  constant  use  for  at 
least  fifty  years,  and,  as  it  was  not  devoid  of  intrinsic  merit,  deserved  the 
popularity  it  enjoyed. 

28.  In  1635  N.  and  I.  Okes  printed  an  abstract  in  English  of  Dupleix's 
Curiositi  natureUe^,  under  the  title  of  The  Resoher^  or  Curiosities  of 
Nature,^  The  absolute  ineptitude  of  this  book — as  of  the  original — did 
not  deter  the  same  firm  from  bringing  out  a  companion  volume  two 
years  later. 

f'  Royal  ttttd  Noble  Authors,  Strawberry  Hill,  1758,  2  vols.,  small  8vo. 
fPkrt  IV.,  p.  316.    (Reprinted,  p.  18.) 
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Curiositiet.:  pr  The  Cabinet  oi  Nature.  Containing  PhyUfophUtU^  Naturmil^  and 
MoraU  queftions  fully  anfwered  and  Refolved.  Tranflatid  out  rf  Latin,  French^ 
and  Italian  Authors,  by  R.  B.  Gent,  Never  before  Publifhed.  London  : 
Printed  by  N.  and  /.  Ohes,     1637. 

It  is  a  small  lamo,  A  to  N  in  twelves,  pp.  [24]  287  [i  blank]. 
Besides  the  printed  title  there  is  an  engraved  one:  Pliny  and  Plutarch 
to  the  left  and  right;  at  the  top:  Natura  seated,  holding  out  bare  arms, 
with  celestial  and  terrestrial  globes  to  the  left  and  right ;  sun,  mOon,  and 
stars  behind.  At  the  bottom:  a  landscape  with  mountains,  trees,  water; 
and  birds,  fishes,  quadrupeds,  serpents,  etc. 

29.  The  author,  Robert  Basset,  in  a  very  "conceited^  address  to  the 
reader,  says  that  this  volume  was  compiled  from  a  French  writer  mainly, 
along  with  a  few  others.  Some  of  the  sections  are  taken  from  Dupleix's 
Curiositi  naturelle^  but  it  is  possible  that  it  is  the  same  author's  Physique 
ftom  which  he  has  borrowed  the  chief  part  of  the  book.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  lay  hands  on  the  Physique^  and  cannot  say  whether  this 
conjecture  can  be  justified  or  not 

The  contents  of  this  book  hardly  bring  it  within  range  of  these  notes, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  includes  secrets  of  nature,  which  it  unquestionably 
does.  The  secrets  of  which  explanations  are  attempted  remain  as  such, 
some  of  them,  to  this  day;  others  have  been  explained,  but  by  a  very 
different  method  of  investigation  and  with  very  different  results  from  those 
of  Robert  Basset  There  is  not  a  single  answer  to  one  of  the  questions 
propounded  that  has  any  intelligible  meaning,  much  less  gives  an  expla- 
nation of  the  natural  phenomenon  enquired  into.  Even  the  questions 
are  generally  those  of  confusion  and  ignorance,  arising  from  want  of  per- 
ception of  what  does  and  what  does  not  lie  within  man's  capacity  of 
investigation. 

This  book  must  not  be  confused  either  with  Dupleix's  Curiosities  of 
Nature^*  or  with  T.  Brown's  Natures  Cabinet  UnlocKd^  which  will  be  referred 
to  subsequently  under  the  year  1657. 

30.  Of  Gabriel   Plattes'   Discovery  of  Subterraneal  Treasure  a  fourth 

♦Part  IV.,  p.  316.     (Reprint,  p.  18.) 
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edition  has  to  be  added  to  those  formerly  described.*  Although  without 
date,  it  must  be  subsequent  to  1712;  for,  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  the 
prefiu:e,  there  is  an  account  of  an  explosion  of  fire-damp  which  occurred 
during  that  year  in  a  mine  in  Durham,  whereby  72  persons  were  killed,  t 
The  edition  is,  probably,  several  years  later  than  that  event  Unless  by 
the  dedication  of  the  first  edition  being  omitted,  there  is  no  difference 
between  this  and  the  earlier  editions  as  to  matter,  but  as  to  form  there  is 
marked  deterioration. 

The  1639  edition  is  a  small  quarto  of  60  pages,  in  lai^^e  legible  type, 
with  26  lines  to  the  page,  well  leaded  out,  comfortable  and  agreeable  to 
read.  The  1679  edition  is  also  a  quarto,  but  it  has  shrunk  to  24  pages, 
and  contains  41  lines  to  the  page,  in  smaller  type.  This  undated  edition 
is  still  further  contracted  to  22  pages  of  43  lines  each,  and  the  pages  are 
crammed  even  to  the  verge  of  repulsiveness.  The  first  edition  under 
Plattes*  supervision  b  an  attractive  pamphlet;  the  present  is  a  catchpenny 
impression  got  up  by  the  *' Booksellers  of  London  and  Westminster"  for 
selling — not  for  reading — and  they  have  made  it  as  nasty  as  they  could 
for  its  cheapness.  A  similar  falling  off  is  not  unobservable  in  successive 
editions  of  books  at  the  present  day. 

31.  There  comes  next  by  date  a  gathering  of  receipt  books  which 
I  lighted  on  accidentally  in  the  British  Museum,  very  much  as  I 
discovered  the  volume  made  up  of  the  Italian  pamphlets  described  in 
the  first  Supplement  It  shows  the  difficulty  of  exhausting  the  tale 
of  these  books,  especially  as  there  is  no  clue  usually  either  to  the  name 
of  the  author,  even  when  it  is  given  on  the  title-page,  or  to  the  title 
under  which  the  book  was  published,  if  it  appeared  anonymously.  One 
becomes  acquainted  with  them  merely  by  chance.  Past  experience  con- 
vinces me  that  there  may  be  collections  still  to  be  discovered  and 
described. 


♦Part  I.,  p.  194.    (Reprint,  p.  15.)    Part  II.,  p.  251.    (Reprint,  p.  4')    PaiJ^IIL, 
p.  226.    (Reprint,  p.  41.) 

t  Oddly  enough  the  date  of  another  book,  White's  //aats-Pocus,  b  fixed  by  the  same 
catastrophe. 
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32.  I  shall  now  give  the  titles  of  this  new  set  ot  pamphlets  in  order. 

The  I  Ladies  |  Cftbinet  |  Opened  :  |  Wherein  is  found  hidden  feveral]   Expe-    | 

riments  in  Prererring  and  Conferving,  |  Phydcke,  and  Surgery,  Cookery  |  and 

Hufwifeiy.  I    [Device.] 
London,  |  Printed  by  M.  P.  for  Richard  Meighen,  next  to  the  |  Middle  Temple 

in  Fleetltreet.     1639.  | 
Small  4to.    Signatures :  A  to  H  in  fours ;  or  pp.  [2]  59  [3]. 
The  device  is  a  winged  skull  surmounted  by  an  hour-glass  resdng  on  a  crossed  bone 

and  scythe  with  the  motto:    Non  Plvs,  surrounded   by  a  border  of  scrolls 

and  flowers. 

It  is  a  shabby  pamphlet,  contaming  receipts  for  making  preserves,  jellies, 
cordials,  medicines,  for  cooking,  for  perfumes,  rather  confusedly  arranged. 

The  Ladies  Cabinet  Enlarged  and  Opened^  1654,  if  it  can  hardly  be 
called  a  new  edition  of  the  above,  certainly  contains  a  large  number  of 
the  receipts.  The  present,  therefore,  seems  to  be  the  first  form  of  the 
collection,  which  was  afterwards  extended  and  rearranged  by  "  M.  B.,"  who 
signs  the  preface  to  the  later  form  of  the  book.  I  shall  consider  the 
question  under  the  edition  of  1667. 

The  present  copy  is  in  the  British  Museum,  1038,  i.  35  (i). 

33.  The  next  four  works  deserve  a  little  attention,  as  the  problem  of 
authorship  which  they  present  does  not  yield  a  solution  all  at  once. 

The  tracts  may  be  first  taken  in  order,  and  the  question  arisbg  out  of 
them  then  considered. 

34.  A  Precious  |  Treasury  |  of  |  Twenty  |  Rare   Secrets.  |  Moft  neceflary,   Pleafant, 

and  Pro-  |  fitable  for  all   forts  of  People.  |  Published  |  By  La  Fovntaine  |  an 

Expert  Operator. 
London,  |  Printed  Anno  Dom.  1649.  I 
Small  4to.     Sig.  A,  4  leaves. 

Ai,  Title  leaf.    A2  recto^  Contents.    A2  verso  to  A4  verso^  the  Text 
From  the  copy  in  the  British  Museum  (1038.  L  35  (2)). 

Among  the  twenty  receipts  are  these :  Writing  by  black  or  indigo 
transfer  paper;  writing  secret  letters  with  alum,  and  juice  of  lemon;  dyeing 
hair  with  silver  nitrate ;  perfuming  wine  by  a  lemon  or  orange  stuck  full  of 
cloves,  hong  up  in  the  barrel ;  appeasing  toothache  by  cotton  dipped  in  essence 
of  cloves ;  taking  out  grease  spots ;  making  instantaneous  ink,  and  so  on. 

La  Fountaine  was  what   is   termed  a  quack,  but  part  at  least  of  his 
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quackery  is  recognised  now  as  legitimate,  and  is  licensed  regularly  under 
the  name  of  Dental  Surgery.  He  undertakes  to  do  what  is  done  by  the 
dentists  of  the  present  day. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  tract  (A4  ncto)  he  says : 

I  have  fome  things  extiaordinaiy  which  I  cannot  communicate  to  any  but  them 
that  have  neede  of  my  helpe,  and  vnll  make  ufe  of  me.  I  have  written  het» 
fomething  to  (atiffie  the  curious  but  I  muft  confefTe  they  are  but  trifles  in 
comparifon  of  my  manuall  opperations  which  I  prefume  to  be  as  expert  in 
as  any  man  in  Europe  whatfoever  he  be,  as  my  approbation  of  fome  ot  the 
beft  Doctors  of  thb  age  fhall  jufHfy  if  need  requires. 

I  glory  not  in  knowing  or  doing  much,  but  in  doing  well  that  little  which  I  under- 
take, and  the  things  which  I  undertake  are  these: 

Firft,  I  pull  out  hollow  Teeth  or  roots,  though  ever  fo  fhor,  {sic)  with  wonderful! 
dexterity,  fiidlity,  and  eafe. 

(A4  verso)  I  I  make  even  smooth,  and  plaine  Teeth,  that  are  extravagant  or  fharper, 
longer  or  ruggeder  than  the  reft. 

Hollow  Teeth  that  for  fome  reafon  you  would  not  have  drawn,  as  the  £Uling  in 
of  the  cheek,  or  an  invincible  apprehenfion  or  fear,  or  the  like,  I  can  (top 
them  fo  that  they  fhall  neither  ake,  putrifie,  nor  fmeU  ilL 

I  have  the  beft  fecret  in  the  World  abfolutely  and  infidUbly,  to  make  Teeth  moft 
perfectly  white  and  clean,  though  they  be  ever  fo  black  or  ruAy. 

I  can  fet  in  Artifidall  Teeth  fo  well  that  none  can  pofllbly  know  them  from 
naturall  ones. 

Finally,  I  cannot  choofe  but  convince  their  ignorance  that  are  againft  drawmg 
hollow  Teeth  or  roots,  their  common  foolifh  objection  is,  that  I  do  it  more 
for  my  own  profit  then  the  patients  eafe.  I  (ay  they  may  as  wel  object  the 
£une  againft  aU  other  Arts,  Sciences,  or  Trades  in  the  world,  for  it  b  evident 
and  deare  that  the  drawing  of  Teeth  from  others  b  as  neceflaiy  for  them  as 
the  profit  b  for  me,  by  reafon  that  aU  the  Art  in  the  world  cannot  make  a 
perifhed  Tooth  found  again,  nor  hinder  it  from  infecting  the  next  adjoyning 
teeth  in  time.  Besides,  hollow  teeth  breed  often  a  (tinking  breath,  a  canker 
in  the  mouth,  and  other  diseafes  in  the  body,  and  their  intolerable  aking  b 
able  to  make  a  body  fiiU  into  a  dangeroiis  Feaver;  all  which  inconveniences 
may  be  fhunned  by  having  fuch  teeth  and  roots  neatly  drawn.  Laftly,  if 
it  be  true  that  it  b  good  to  take  the  broken  from  the  whole,  or  that  one 
fcabbed  fheep  may  fpoyl  a  whole  flock,  or  that  it  b  good  and  neceflary  to 
repaire  imperfections  of  nature  with  Art;  then  all  that  I  have  (idd  herein 
b  tme,  and  fo  I  reft  fully  fatiffied. 

I  live  at  prefent  in  St  Martins  Lane,  at  the  nt^l  Belcony  to  the  Signe  of  the 
Anchor  neere  CharingcrofTe,  where  they  that  have  need  of  me,  may  finde  me 
to  give  them  all  reafonaUe  fatis&ction,  God  willing. 
Per  me  La  Fountalne  Operator. 
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35.  In  the  same  year  a  similar  collection  appeared,  as  follows: 

A  New  I  Dispensatory  |  of  Fourty  Phyficall  |  Receipts.  |  MoR  necerfary  and  Profit- 
able for  I  all  Houfe-Keepers  in  their  Families.  |  Befides  three  other  plealant 
arts  fit  for  |  young  Gentlemen.  |  PMishtd  by  Salvator  Wintbr  of  Naples.  | 
An  Expert  Operator, 

London,  |  Printed  in  the  Yeare,  |  1649^ 

Small  4to.  A,  B,  in  fours;  or  pp.  [6]  9  [i  blank].  From  the  British 
Museum  copy  (1038,  L  35  (4)). 

Winter's  pre£3u:e  "To  the  Reader"  is  worth  quoting: 

In  my  manifold  Traveb  through  Europe^  Asia  and  Affrica^  I  have  observed  and 
learned  many  secrets,  yea  there  b  scarce  anything  profitable  for  mans  body, 
but  I  have  knowledge  thereof.  Here  I  do  freely  present  unto  you  fourty, 
most  necessary  Receipts  and  very  useful  in  every  frunily,  whereof  I  have  often- 
times made  good  proofe;  accept  of  them  thankefuUy,  and  as  you  shall  have 
occasion  make  use  thereof,  So  Farewell. 

Salvator  Winter. 
Operator. 

The  receipts  are  entirely  medical  and  surgical,  as  for  sore  eyes,  deaf- 
ness, toothache,  palsy,  to  heal  a  cut,  for  the  squinzie,  for  the  jaundies, 
for  the  swelling  of  the  legs,  for  piles,  for  the  itch,  pleurisy,  spitting  of 
blood,  scrophulus  or  King's  Evil,  for  the  plague,  to  break  a  carbuncle,  for 
worms  in  children,  for  the  ague,  falling  sickness,  a  stitch,  sore  throat,  a 
scald  with  fire  or  hot  liquor,  to  ease  the  gout,  for  a  tympany,  *'for  an 
Eare  wigg  in  the  Eare,"  for  the  green  sickness,  convulsions  in  young  children, 
to  dye  hair  black,  and  three  receipts  for  young  gentlemen,  which  are  as 
follows : 

To  make  a  stone  which  catches  fire  when  spit  upon.  It  consists  of  lime,  saltpetre, 
tutia,  calamine,  brimstone,  and  camphor.  To  make  two  waters  which  turn 
like  milk  when  mixed,  viz.  Lead  Acetate  and  oil  of  Tartar,  or  potassium 
carbonate.  To  make  a  bullet  to  hit  all  marks;  take  pewter,  lead  and  quick- 
silver— melt  together  and  cast  into  bullets.     When  fired  they  burst  and  scatter. 

At  the  very  end  he  states  that  he  pulls  out  *'all  manner  of  Hollow 
Teeth  stumps  or  roots,  with  great  dexterity,  and  ease  without  almost  any 
paine.  I  make  Teeth  Smooth  and  White,  set  in  Artificiall  ones,  that  they 
shall  not  be  discerned  from  the  naturall  ones,  yea  I  doe  all  to  Teeth: 
(without  arrogande  and  prejudice  to  others)  as  well  as  any  whosoever, 
and  I  know  none  shall  goe  beyond  me  in  that  art^    Winter  lived  at  that 
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tme  'Mn  Bedford-street  next  doore  unto  the  signe  of  the  Foxe  over  against 
the  New  Exchange." 

This  may  be  compared  with  La  Fomitaine's  advertisement  Were  they  rivals? 

36.  A  third  work,  subsequent  to  the  preceding,  appeared  the  same  year : 

A  Pretiotis  |  Treasuiy:  |  or  a  New  |  Dispensatory.  |  Contayning  70.  approved 
Phyiicall  rare  Receits.  |  Molt  neceflary  and  needfuU  for  all  forts  of  people  to 
have  I  in  their  Families.  |  Collected  out  of  the  moft  approved  Authors,  both 
in  Phyfick  and  Chyrurgery:  |  by  Sahator  Winter^  and  Signieur  Fnmcifco 
Dickiftfon^  expert  Operators.  |  in  two  Bookes,  \    [Vignette.] 

London,  Printed  by  7%>.  Harper  for  Richard  Harper^  and  are  to  be  fold  |  at  his 
fhop  in  Smithfield,  at  the  Bible  and  Harpe.     1649.  I 

Small  4to.  A  and  B  in  four,  C2,  or  pp.  [1-6]  7-20.  From  the  British 
Museum  copy  (1038,  L  35  (3)). 

The  vignette  is  a  quack  doctor  on  a  platform  handing  out  doses  to  the 
public  below.  He  says :  '*  Me  cure  all  Difeafes."  His  servant,  has  a 
small  pamphlet  and  a  box  of  pills  or  some  sort  of  drug,  and  says :  ''  Your 
money  Gent."    The  costumes  are  of  the  time. 

The  first  book  by  Winter  consists  of  receipts  for  some  very  common 
complaints,  and  is  identical  with  the  preceding  New  Dispensatory^  with 
the  same  address  to  the  reader  and  the  same  short  statement  about  teeth 
at  the  end. 

The  second  book,  claimed  by  Francisco  Dickinson,  is  in  reality  a  reprint 
of  La  Fountaine's  Precious  Treasury  of  Twenty  Rare  Secrets  of  the 
same  date,  only  the  long  advertisement  about  teeth  is  omitted.  This 
volume,  therefore,  consists  of  the  two  preceding  pamphlets  printed  together, 
with  La  Fountaine's  name  changed  to  Francisco  Dickinson. 

37.  The  fourth  collection  is  in  the  Museum  (1038,  i.  35  (5)),  and  is 
by  La  Fountain. 

A  Brief  |  Collection  |  of  many  Rare  |  Secrets.  |  Moft  of  which  are  approved,  |  and 
Phyfical,  and  the  reft  moft  |  Pleafant  and  Recreative.  |  Very  neceflary  for  all 
forts  of  People.  |  Newly  fet  forth  and  publifhed  by  La  Fountain  \  an  Expert 
Operator,  living  over  againft  Ejpx  \  Houfe  in  the  Strand  near  Temple-bar,  \ 
[Device  of  a  burning  heart] 

London^  Printed  Anno  Dom,  1650. 

Small  4to.  A  in  four,  B  in  two.  No  pagination.  Very  closely  printed.  The 
note  to  the  reader  is  signed  Edw.  Fountain. 
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The  secrets,  which  are  quite  different  from  those  in  the  above  two 
issues  of  the  Pretums  Treasury^  are  medical,  cosmetical  (to  take  out 
wrinkles  and  spots  from  the  £ace,  etc.,  to  dye  hair,  to  remove  hair,  to 
grow  a  beard),  to  make  perfumes,  some  chemical  experiments,  the  tree  of 
Diana,  to  melt  a  metal,  etc ;  and  once  more  his  dentistry  advertisement 
in  full 

In  his  note  to  the  reader,  he  speaks  of  the  general  acceptance  of  his 
little  Book  of  Twenty  SecreetSt  which  has  obh'ged  him  to  present  this  which 
is  ''ferre  better";  and  fh>m  what  he  says,  it  im>pears  that  this  was  sold  for 
twopence. 

In  this  Brief  CoUecHon^  Bi  recto^  receipt  No.  xzzv.  shows  how  to 
remove  hair  and  prevent  it  growing  again,  by  laying  on  the  place  a  piece 
of  the  finest  gold,  heated  red  hot,  and  then  anointing  the  place  with  oyle 
of  roses,  or  of  violets.  He  adds:  ''The  Author  hereof  found  this  Secret, 
much  practised  among  the  Moores,  and  since  used  it  much  himself  through- 
out Europe,  to  piany  Ladies  and  Gentlewomen  to  their  great  content,  and  to 
his  own  Fame  and  Credit"  He  does  not  explain  that  the  author  he  means 
is  not  La  Fountain  but  is  Alexis  1 !  in  whose  work  it  will  be  found.  Part  I., 
English  Tt-anslation,  1558,  f.  80  recto^  dated  1521. 

38.  Looking  at  these  results,  it  is  a  question  if  the  names  La  Fountaine, 
Salvator  Winter,  and  Francisco  Dickinson  denoted  different  people,  or 
were  aliases  assumed  by  one  person  for  professional  purposes.  That  La 
Fountaine  and  Winter  were  distinct  might  be  inferred  from  their  having 
consulting  rooms  at  different  places,  and  from  their  advertisements  indi- 
cating that  they  were  rival  dentists.  But  that  may  have  been  an  essential 
part  of  the  alias.  That  they  were  not  rivals,  however,  may  be  inferred 
from  their  tracts  being  printed  together,  and  one  of  the  dentistry  adver- 
tisements being  dropped.  That  La  Fountaine  and  Dickinson  were  identical 
is  made  certain  by  the  identity  of  the  tracts  assigned  to  each,  and  by  no 
objection  being  raised  by  La  Fountaine  in  his  Brief  Collection  in  1650  to 
Dickinson's  appropriation  of  them. 

It  is  curious  that  the  first  and  last  tracts  by  La  Fountaine  and  that 
by  Winter  have  no  printer's  name.  This  may  be  a  mere  coincidence,  but 
when  taken  in  connection  with  their  other  peculiarities,  it  seems  rather  to 
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point  to  their  having  been  issued  by  the  same  individual.  But  why  suppress 
the  printei^s  name  unless  there  was  something  questionable  in  the  transaction  ? 

Transformation  of  name  was  not  unknown  to  one  at  least  of  these 
reputed  writers.  In  the  1650  tract,  though  the  title-page  bears  the  name 
of  La  Fountain,  the  prefatory  note  is  signed  Edward  Fountain.  I  have 
doubts  as  to  the  Neapolitan  origin  of  Mr.  Winter,  and  still  more  as  to  the 
nationality  of  Signieur  Francisco  Dickinson,  who,  I  take  it,  was  none  other 
than  Edward  Fountain  himself.  The  good  people  of  the  sixteenth  century 
must  have  been  indifferent,  or  uncritical,  if  so  transparent  a  bit  of  m]rsti- 
fication  could  be  passed  upon  them  for  any  reason  whatever. 

Anyhow,  whether  these  authors  are  to  be  identified  or  not — and  there 
may  be  a  doubt  about  La  Fountaine  and  Winter — there  can  be  no  question 
that  there  was  juggling  with  their  respective  writings  somewhere.  It  is 
amusing  to  get  them  together,  for  otherwise  this  curiosity  of  authorship 
could  hardly  have  been  detected.  It  may  be  observed  that  these  names 
are  not  mentioned  by  Lowndes. 

39.  One  more  hand-book  of  medicine  for  household  use  has  to  be 
mentioned.  Of  the  author,  Daniel  Border,  I  have  found  no  notice.  He 
is  not  included  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography, 

nOAY0APMAKOI  ka?  XYMIITHI:  |  Or,  the  Englifh  unparalcird  {sic)  \ 
Physitian  |  and  |  Chyrur}^n :  |  Shewing  |  The  true  Vfe  of  all  manner  of  Plants 
asui  I  Minerals,  |  In  which  is  Explained,  The  whole  Art  and  Secresy  of\  Phyfick 
and  Chjnrurgery.  |  wherem  is  contained,  | 

t.  The  cure  of  any  Internal  Difeafe^  which  hath  taken  effect ^  and  \  brought  forth 
Symptoms^  either  outwardly  or  inwardly^  in  the  \  Neadt  Stomachy  Back,  Belly ^  etc,  \ 

2.  The  making  of  diverfe  rare  and  excellent  Balfames^  Oyls^  Plai-  \fters^  and  Waters ^ 

with  the  effects  thereof,  \ 

3.  The  making  and  ufe  of  Purges^  Vomits^  Drinks^  and  CUfters^  \  according  to  Rules 

of  Phyfick  and  Aftrologie,  \ 

4.  7^  nature  and  temperarure  (sic)  of  Herbs^  Plants^  attd  Vegetables^  \  and  the  ufe 

thereof  and  the  Influence  of  the  Planets  as  well  over  \  Herbs  and  Plants^  as 
aver  the  Bodies  of  Men,  \ 

5.  The  way  to  extract  the  Spirits  and  Quintaeffences  of  feveral  forts  \  of  Herbs  and 

Minerals,  and  the  rare  Operations  they  have,  \ 

6.  The  making  of  Salt  of  Wormwood,  Balm,  or  any  other  Herb,  \ 

7.  The  Cure  of  any  Wound,  Contufion,  Puncture,  or  Vlcer  in  any  part  \  of  the 

Body,     All  which  have  been  preTcribed  and  practifed  by  fe-  |  veral  Learned 
Doctors  and  Chyrurgians.  | 
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I20    NOTES  ON  HISTORIES  OF  JNVENTIONS  AND  BOOKS  OF  SECRETS 

By  D.  Border,  Practitiomer  in  Pkyjkk.  \ 

London^  Printed  by  B,  Alfop,  and  are  to  be  fold  at  his  |  houfe  in  Grabftreet,  near 

the  Upper  Pump.     165 1.  | 
Small  4to.     A,  *»  B  to  T  in  fours;  or  pp.  [16]  144. 

Black  letter,  but  with  a  great  deal  of  roman  interspersed  for  headings 
to  chapters,  etc 

Though  the  actual  word  "Secrets"  does  not  occur  in  the  title,  but 
only  the  very  unusual  form  "Secresy,"  it  is  used  by  the  author  several 
times  when  referring  to  different  sections  of  his  receipts.  It  is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  difficulty  of  excluding  a  book  of  the  kind  from  the  category, 
even  if  it  wants  the  name.  The  title  gives  as  full  an  account  of  the  book 
as  is  necessary  here.    From  the  copy  in  the  British  Museum  (1038,  i.  35  (6) ). 

The  next  supplement  will  deal  with  English  books  subsequent  to  1650. 
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« 

NOTES  ON  TWO  COPIES  OF  THE  SOLEMN  LEAGUE  AND 
COVENANT,  PRESERVED  IN  THE  HUNTERIAN  MUSEUM 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  GLASGOW. 

[Read  at  a  meiting  cf  the  Society  held  on  17M  February,  1898.] 

I.— INTRODUCTION. 
Bv  Professor  John  Young,  M.D. 

Thbrb  are  in  Glasgow  six  copies  of  this  document : 

I.  The  General  Band  of  1588,  -  -    University  Library. 

3.  The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  signed  in 

the  University  of  Glasgow,  1643-8,     -        -    Hunterian  Museum.. 

3.  The  same,  signed  at  unknown  locality  in  the 

west, Hunterian  Museum. 

4.  The  same,  signed  at  Biggar,  Mitchell  Library. 

5.  The  same, Corporation  Galleries. 

6.  The  same,  unsigned, Mitchell  Library. 

Na  3  was  bequeathed  by   Miss  Brown  of  Lanfine.    No.   3   was  the 

gift  of  Mr.  James  Graham,  one  of  a  liunily  long  and  intimately  associ- 
ated with  the  Univeraity.  These  will  be  referred  to  as  the  Lanfine  and 
Graham  copies  respectively. 

The  Solemn  League  had  predecessors,  each  with  a  purpose  of  its  own. 

I  and  3.  The  Bands  of  1556  and  1557,  the  First  Covenant  or  Godlie 
Band,  signed  by  Erskine  of  Dun  and  his  friends,  and  that  of  1557,  preserved 
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in  the  Antiquarian  Museum  at  Edinburgh,  were  a  general  affirmation  of 
Protestantism. 

3.  The  Second  Covenant  of  1559  followed  the  prohibition  of  meetings 
save  under  Episcopal  sanction — an  order  aimed  at  Erskine — and  it  was 
anti-prelatic.  The  Congr^;ation  at  Perth  deputed  six  of  their  number  to 
sign  it  on  their  behalf:  that  was  in  May. 

4.  On  ist  August,  at  Stirling,  the  Third  Covenant  went  a  step  £uther: 
the  signatures  carried  the  bond  to  act  together  and  to  hold  no  separate 
dealings  with  the  Queen  Regent  and  the  Bishops. 

5.  The  Fourth  Covenant,  37th  April,  1560,  went  again  farther:  the 
French  were  driven  out,  and  the  death  of  the  Queen  Dowager  rendered 
less  uigent  the  need  for  the  joint  action  subscribed  to  the  previous  year. 

6.  The  Confessio  Scotica  was  adopted  by  the  Estates  of  Parliament 
In  1563  the  West  of  Scotland  set  its  seal,  by  the  meeting  at  Ayr,  to  the 
common  cause. 

7.  In  1573  an  Edinbuigh  Band  was  subscribed.  In  that  year  the 
Tulchan  Bishops  frustrated  Knox's  plan  to  keep  the  Church  funds  for  the 
Church. 

8.  In  1 58 1  "The  Ring's  Confession,"  abjuring  Papacy,  was  signed 
by  the  King  and  thfaty-one  persons,  chiefly  of  the  royal  household.  This 
was  signed  in  1585  and  1587  by  the  Regents  and  Students  of  Edinbuigh 
University,  headed  by  Rollock. 

9.  In  1588  a  **  General  Band  for  the  maintenance  of  the  true  religion 
and  the  King's  Majesties  person  and  Estate"  was  signed  by  the  King 
and  others:  the  original  is  in  the  Glasgow  University  Library.  This  was 
in  print,  but  Laing  is  unable  to  say  to  what  extent  it  was  signed  in 
Edinbuigh  and  elsewhere :  this  is  the  Renewal  of  the  Covenant  by  the 
Assembly  at  Edinburgh  in  response  to  the  stimulus  of  the  Service 
Book. 

10.  In  1638  the  National  Covenant  abjured  Prelacy  as  its  predecessor 
of  1586  abjured  Papacy.  This  is  the  unsigned  document  in  the  Mitchell 
Library,  a  beautiful  parchment  skin,  finely  engrossed  by  William  Lawrie  in 
Edinburgh,  with  ornamental  border  and  the  opening  words  in  gold.  Why 
was  it  not  signed?    It  bears  to  be  authorised  by  the  Assembly  at  GIas< 
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gow,  which  was  held,  though  forbidden.  The  mystery  is  the  greater  that 
the  Covenant  had  been  largely  signed  in  the  Greyfriars  Churchyard  at 
Edinburgh,  while  the  defections  at  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen  had  been 
few,  though  Zachary  Boyd  was  among  them. 

II.  In  1643  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  adopted  as  a 
means  of  uniting  England  and  Scotland  in  a  common  policy.  The  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Westminster  Assembly  desired  a  civil  league  against  the 
King's  party,  the  Scottish  Assembly  adding  thereto  religious  elements. 
The  resulting  document  adopted  for  both  countries  was  ordained  to  be 
signed  by  ^all  His  Majesty's  good  subjects,  under  civil  penalties  as  well 
as  Church  censures."  The  document,  printed  by  Evan  Tyler,  Ring's 
printer,  was  issued  with  blank  leaves  for  signatures,  and  copies  were 
scattered  broadcast 


IL— NOTES  ON  THE  LANFINE  COPY  OF  THE  COVENANT. 
By  Professor  You  no. 

This  copy  is  without  place  of  signature.  A  writer  in  the  Scottish 
National  Memorials^  Glasgow,  1890,  says  it  was  signed  at  Bridgeton  or 
on  the  south  side  of  Glasgow,  for  the  first  signature  is  that  of  Pa.  Gillespie : 
but  it  is  not,  it  b  Al.  Gillespie,  without  possibility  of  doubt.  And  even 
if  it  had  been  Pa.,  that  with  the  second  signature  of  Ninian  Anderson,  bailie, 
need  not  have  proved  anything,  for  it  was  not  unusual  to  have  leading 
names  at  the  head  of  parish  subscription  sheets,  to  encourage  the  signatories. 
The  analysis  of  signatures  is  less  interesting  than  Mr.  Addison  found  those 
of  the  Graham  copy  {infra).  There  are  148  surnames,  most  of  them 
characteristic  of  Glasgow:  Anderson,  Bogle,  Hamilton,  Coatts,  Woodrow, 
Walkinshaw,  Tennent;  no  English  names;  two  Campbells,  one  Gordon, 
four  Stewarts,  nine  Macs,  a  result  similar  to  that  among  the  University 
names. 

Ninian  Hill  occurs,  probably  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Hill 
of  Barlanark,  whose  family  has  been  ;50  closely  associated  with  the  University 
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professoriate,  and  through  the  firm  with  the  University  business.  Ninian  Hill 
married  Helen  Hutcheson,  sister  of  the  founders  of  the  Hospital  He  was 
thus  Hill  of  Lambhill  and  Gairbraid :  his  son,  Ninian,  who  (1649)  married 
Jean  Caldwell  of  Caldwell,  is,  I  suppose,  the  subscriber,  and,  if  so,  father 
of  him  who  married  Mary  Crawford  of  JordanhilL  Was  Ninian's  signature 
given  at  his  parish  of  Caldwell  ? 

Ninian  Anderson  was  appointed  bailie,  in  1634,  by  the  Archbishop, 
having  already,  as  a  cordiner,  been  deacon-convener  (1605)  and 
treasurer. 

There  is  a  ghostly  look  about  the  list:  names  pass  before  one,  each 
associated  with  the  active  life  of  the  city  and  the  times,  yet  not  one  fixed  to 
any  event,  none  permitting  of  certain  identification.  It  is  more  distressing 
that,  in  a  place  evidently  near  to  the  city,  the  names  fiEuniliar  for  good 
or  brave  deeds  are  absent  If  Kincaid  points  to  the  Lennox,  Kid,  Lyell, 
Lytoun  indicate  an  eastern  source.  The  names  that  have  disappeared,  in  the 
west  at  any  rate,  are  few:  Briscat,  Carbames  (farm  near  Milnwood), 
Hoggisyaird,  Hyndstraw,  Stappart,  Stennie,  a  small  number  out  of  148  in 
250  years. 

Of  343  subscribers  79  were  unable  to  write,  adding  their  names  by 
notarial  proxy.  The  notaries  are  John  Selkirk,  John  Neil,  Archibald  Lowe, 
who  cautiously  describe  their  clients,  "scribere  nescientes  ut  asseruerunt," 
while  John  Neil  states  the  fact  as  if  he  believed  it  If  the  notaries  are 
certainly  of  this  diocese,  we  might  get  nearer  to  the  locality. 

Notarial  Attestations. 

(A)  Decimo  septimo  Decris  1648.  We  Johne  Robesoune,  Mungo 
Hyndstraw,  Ninian  Andersonne  elder,  James  Braidwoode,  Andro  Lie,  Jon 

,  Jon  Patersoune,  Jon  Tennent,  Jon  Carruthers,  Rot   Glen,  Jon 

Walker,  Jo.  Mekynnie,  Jon  Miller,  Jon  (?)  Allasoune,  Jam.  Fergusoune, 
James  Charters,  Jon  Clark,  Rot.  Cuik,  Johne  Cuminge,  Tom.  Jack, 
Niniane  Locheid,  James  Gairdner,  Thomas  Cauldwall,  Henrie  Finlay, 
Jo.  Glen,  Leonard  Kid,  Gawane  Lang,  Jon  Stok,  wt  our  hands  at  ye 
notaries  pen  beand  we  cannot  write. 
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Ita  est  Joannes  Selkirk,  notarius  publicus  in  premissis  requisitis  de 
mandato  dictarum  personarum  scribere  nescientium  ut  asseruerunt 

(B)  We  Peter  Patoun,  William  Fairie,  Johne  Logic,  David  Echeim, 
Robert  Pollok,  Niniane  Andersoune  elder,  James  Locheid,  Patrick 
Howstoun,  James  Pollok,  cowper,  George  Huchesowne,  George  Thomsoun, 
Robert  Mitchell,  David  Riddell,  William  Crik,  Thomas  Glen,  baxter, 
Robert  Forsyth,  Mathew  Fawsyd,  Jon  Miller,  William  Craig,  Michaell  Blaire, 
David  Peter,  William  Montgomerie,  John  Maxwell,  John  Wylie,  Johne 
NeUl,  cordiner,  Alexr.  McKenzie,  Thomas  Gordoun,  James  Bryssoune, 
and  William  Glen  with  our  hands  at  ye  pen  led  be  ye  nottry  following 
because  we  cannot  write. 

Ita  est  Joannes  Neill,  notanus  publicus  in  premissis  requisitis  de 
mandatutis  predictarum  personarum  scribere  nescientium. 

(C)  We  Robert  and  William  Scottis,  James  Low,  James  Andersoune, 
James  Wood,  younger,  cordiner,  Mathew  Currie,  Arthour  Jardine,  Johne 
Mair,  Thomas  Macalpene,  Walter  Maxwell,  Robert  Linlithgow,  Alexander 
Gray,  James  Scott,  Robert  Bonar,  Thomas  Stewart,  John  Gilkersone, 
Robert  Derroche,  younger,  John  Norie  and  William  Carbames,  with  our 
hands  at  ye  pen  because  we  cannot  wrett 

Ita  est  Magister  Archibaldus  Lowe  notarius  publicus  ni  premissis 
requisitis  de  mandato  dictarum  personarum  scribere  nescientium  ut 
asseruerunt 

After  these,  on  the  blank  space,  are  the  following  names  irr^^larly 
disposed: 

William  NorwiU, 

Alexander  Woudropp,     Johne  Lowk, 

Robert  Adame,  Hendrie  Craig, 

James  Cuik,  David  Andersoune,  John  Lowk. 

John  Bume,  Johne  Pinkcaitsoune, 

Robert  Hodge,  John  Kinkcaid, 

Robert  Waird, 

James  Lyill, 
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Alphabetical  List  of  Signatures  to  the  Lanfine  Copy. 


Adam,  John. 
Adam,  William. 
Adame,  Patrick. 
Adame,  Robert 
Aitkin,  William. 
Alen,  Robert,  elder. 
Allasoune,  William. 
Andersone,  Ninian,  bailie. 
Andersonne,  Ninian,  elder. 
Andersoune,  Ard. 
Andersoune,  David. 
Andersoune,  Hen. 
Andersoune,  James. 
Andersoune,  Ninian. 
Arnot,  John. 

Bell,  James. 
Bell,  William. 
Biggart,  Johne. 
Birsbane,  J. 
Birscatt,  Jhon. 
Blair,  James. 
Blair,  Michaell. 
Bogell,  Robert,  younger. 
Bogill,  James. 
Bogill,  William. 
Bogle,  Georg. 
Bogle,  Robert,  elder. 
Bogle,  WiUiame. 
Bonar,  Robert 
Bontein,  Robert. 
Boyd,  Jhone. 
Boyd,  John. 
Braidwood,  James. 


Brone,  Grihame. 
Bryssoune,  James. 
Bume,  Johne. 

Campbell,  Cuthbert 
Campbell,  Robert 
Carbames,  William. 
Camithers,  Jon. 
Cauldwall,  Thomas. 
Clark,  Gabrial. 
Clark,  James,  fil.  major. 
Clark,  John. 
Clerk,  John. 
Charters,  James. 
Coatts,  John. 
Colquhoune,  Patrick. 
Cook,  George. 
Craig,  Hendrie. 
Craig,  Williame. 
Crafurd,  Robert 
Craufurd,  Geo. 
Crik,  WiUiam. 
Cruick,  James,  yr. 
Cuik,  James. 
Cuik,  Jon. 
Cuik,  Robert 
Cuming,  Johne. 
Cuming,  Mathew. 
Cuming,  Robert. 
Currie,  Mathew. 
Cuthbert,  James. 
Cuthbert,  James. 

Dainzell,  Johne. 
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Dduine,  Robert. 
Dennistoune,  Andro. 
Derroch,  Robert 
Donelsoune,  Robert 

Fairie,  Robert 
Fairie,  William. 
Fawsydy  Mathew. 
Fergison,  John. 
Fergosoiine,  James. 
Ferlie,  Thomas. 
Fmlay,  Hemrie. 
Finlay,  Robert 
Fmlay,  Willcm. 
Forsyd,  Hendrie. 
Forsyth,  Robert. 

Gairdner,  James. 
Gib,  John. 
Gibsonne,  Andre. 
Gifen,  James. 
Gilespie^  Alexander. 
Gilespie,  William. 
Gilfillane,  Colin. 
Gilkersone,  John. 
Glen,  John. 
Glen,  Robert. 
Glen,  Thomas. 
Glen,  Thomas. 
Glen,  Thomas  baxter. 
Glen,  William. 
Gordoun,  Thomas. 
Grahame,  J. 
Gray,  Alexander. 
Gray,  James. 
Gray,  Robert 


Hamiltoun,  James. 
Hamiltoune,  Arther. 
Hamiltoune,  Patrick. 
Hammil,  Mathew. 
Hastie,  James. 
Hendersone,  Johne. 
Hepbume,  James. 
Herbertsoun,  John. 
Hill,  Niniane. 
Hodge,  Robert. 
Hoggiszaird,  Robert 
Hoggiszarde,  William. 
Howstoun,  Patrick. 
Huchesoune,  Geoige. 
Huchisoune,  David. 
Hyndschaw,  William. 
Hyndstraw,  James. 
Hyndstraw,  Mungo. 

Inglis,  Jacus. 

Jack,  Mungo. 
Jacke,  Johne. 
Jak,  WiUiam. 
Jardine,  Arthour. 
Johnstoun,  James. 

Ker,  Johne. 
Kerr,  James. 
Kid,  Leonard. 
Rinkaid,  James. 
Kinkcaid,  John. 

Lamoun,  Archd. 
Lang,  Gawane. 
Lang,  Patrick. 
Lang,  William. 
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Lawsoune,  Johne. 
Lie,  Andro. 
Lindsay,  James. 
Linlithgow,  Robert 
Listoune,  Johne. 
Locheid,  J. 
Locheid,  James. 
Locheid,  Niniane. 
Locheid,  Walter. 
Lochid,  Hend. 
Logic,  Johne. 
Look,  David. 
Louk,  Geoig. 
Louk,  Johne. 
Low,  James. 
Lowk,  Erd. 
Lowk,  John. 
Lowk,  — 
LyiU,  James. 
Lytomie,  John. 

Macalpene,  Thomas. 
MacCherrell,  John. 
McClain,  Charles. 
McCuir,  Robert. 
McKenzie,  Alexander. 
McKynnie,  Jo. 
MacLane,  Mathe. 
Mair,  Johne. 
Makclae,  Johne. 
Makeleu,  Thomas. 
Marschell,  Thomas. 
Marshall,  R. 
Mathie,  John. 
Mathie,  Mungo. 
Maxwell,  Alexander. 
Maxwell,  Ard. 


Maxwell,  John. 
Maxwell,  Walter. 
Mer,  James. 
Miller,  John. 
Miller,  John 
Miller,  Robert 
Mitchell,  Robert 
Montgomerie,  William. 
Moresoune,  Thomas. 
Morisone,  John. 
Mour,  John. 
Muirhead,  Williame. 
Mure,  Erchbald 

Neill,  Johne,  cordiner. 
Neill,  Johne. 
Nisbit,  Johne. 
Nisbit,  Johne. 
None,  Johne. 
Norwill,  William. 

Orr,  Johne. 

Park,  James. 
Parke,  Johne. 
Patersoune,  Jon. 
Patoun,  Peter. 
Peter,  David. 
Pettigrew,  Johne. 
Pinkcartoune,  Johne. 
Pirman,  John. 
Pollok,  James,  cowper. 
PoUok,  James. 
Pollok,  Robert 

Rae,  Robert 
Rid,  John. 
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Riddell,  David. 
Robesoune,  Henrie. 
Robesoune,  Johne. 
Robesoune,  Robert. 
Robertson,  John,  yr. 
Robertsonne,  Patrick. 
Robison,  £. 
Russell,  Johne. 

Scott,  James. 
Scott,  James. 
Scott,  Jhone. 
Scott,  John. 
Scott,  Robert 
Scott,  Thomas. 
Scottis,  Robert 
Scottis,  William. 
Selkirk,  John. 
Sempill,  John. 
Smith,  John. 
Smith,  Thomas. 
Stapart,  Jhone. 
Stennie  (?),  Johne. 
Sterrling,  William. 
Steoart,  Jhone. 


Stewart,  James. 
Stewart,  Thomas 
Stewart,  William. 
Stok,  John. 

Tenent,  Johne. 
Tennent,  Jon. 
Thomsoune,  George. 
Thomsoune,  John 

Waird,  Robert 
Walker,  Jon. 
Walker,  John. 
Walkinshaw,  John. 
Wallace,  John. 
Whyt,  Walter. 
Wilsone,  Andrew. 
Witherspone,  Johne. 
Woddrow,  James. 
Wodrow,  John. 
Wood,  James,  yr.,  cordiner. 
Wood,  John. 
Woudropp,  Alexander. 
Wylie,  John. 
Wyllie,  Johne. 


IIL— NOTES  ON  THE  GRAHAM  COPY  OF  THE  COVENANT. 
By  W.  Innbs  Addison. 

The  signatories  are  all  Members  (Officers  or  Students)  of  the  University 
of  Glasgow. 

The  dates  of  signing  are  six  in  number,  namely,  1643-44,  1645,  1646, 
1647,  1648,  and  1649. 
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The  total  number  of  signatures,  as  detailed  in  the  annexed  Table  A, 
is  532,  but  the  72  marked  with  a  "D"  are  duplicates,  so  that  the 
actual  number  of  persons  subscribing  is  460.  These  are  made  up  as 
follows : 


Officers. 

Students  of  Theology. 

Students  of  Arts. 

Total. 

1643-4 

IS 

30 

146 

191 

1645 

... 

... 

57 

57 

1646 

... 

... 

34 

34 

1647 

... 

3 

19 

31 

1648 

I 

13 

90 

103 

1649 

... 

... 

54 

54 

16 

44 

400 

460 

The  duplication  of  signatures  was  probably  due  to  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  those  who  supervised  the  signing.  As  already  stated,  the  signatures 
were  adhibited  in  six  different  years,  and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the 
authorities  would  not  always  trouble  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  a  student 
had  subscribed  on  some  previous  occasion;  a  signature  too  many  being 
safer  than  the  omission  to  sign. 

The  statistics  of  the  signatures,  according  to  siumames,  are  fully  given 
in  Table  B. 

The  subscriptions  have  been  exhaustively  compared  with  the  official 
records  of  students,  as  printed  in  the  Munimenta  Alme  Umversitatis  Gias- 
guensis  [Maitland  Club,  1854].  With  the  exception  of  the  68  marked 
with  a  "U"  in  Table  A,  all  have  been  identified  with  names  in  these 
records. 

The  Matriculation  Albums  of  that  period  (reproduced  verbatim  in  the 
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Mummenta)  do  not,  as  a  rule,  contain  any  informatidn  beyond  the  names 
of  the  students,  but  a  separate  unindexed  record  (also  printed  in  the 
Munimentd)  supplies  additional  particulars,  the  parentage  of  the  student 
being  in  many  cases  stated.  From  this  the  nationalities  of  233  of  the 
students  have  been  ascertained.    These  are  allocated  as  follows: 


Scotland, 
England, 
Ireland, 


3IO 

8 
233 


The  Scotsmen  are  divided 

Glasgow,       -  -  -  - 

Other  parts  of  Lanarkshire,  • 

Ajrrshire,       -  -  -  - 

Renfrewshire, 

Wigtownshire, 

Forfarshire,  -  -  -  - 

Stirlingshire, - 

Argyleshire,  -  -  -  - 

Edinbuigh,   -  -  -  - 

Perthshire,    -  -  -  - 

Englishmen : 

"  Anglus,''     without     further 

specification, 
London,        .        -        -        - 

York, 

Lancashire,   -        -        -        - 


geographically  thus: 

Dumbartonshire, 
Linlithgowshire, 
Fife,      - 
Kirkcudbright, 
Bute,    - 
Aberdeen,     - 
Dumfriesshire, 
Miscellaneous, 


31 

32 

39 
17 

a 
I 

7 
II 

4 
2 


8 

I 
I 
3 


Cheshire, 
Cumberland, 


Irishmen : 


"Hibemia,"  without  further  specification, 

Derry, 

Down, 


4 

S 

2 
a 
a 
I 
I 
57 


aio 


1 
I 
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The  whole  of  the  information  as  to  parentage  is  given  in  italics  in 
Table  A,  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  pages.  A  few  of  the  better-known 
liEunilies  whose  sons  were  subscribers  may  be  here  noted: 


Agnew  of  Lochnaw. 
Baillie  of  Lamington. 
Ballantyne  of  Corhows(Corehouse?). 
^ "  Dominus  ArchibaldusCampbellus, 

filius     primogenitus     illustrissimi 

Marchionis  Argatheliensis." 
"D.   Nigellus   Campbell,"  another 

son  of  the  Marquis. 
Campbell  of  Dunstaffnage. 
Campbell  of  Auchinbreck. 
Campbell  of  Knapdale. 
Campbell  of  Loudon. 
Cathcart. 

Colquhoun  of  Luss. 
Crawford  of  Jordanhill  (doubtful — 

two  students  of  same  name). 


Dunlop  of  Garnku*k. 

Edmonstoune  of  Strathblane. 

Hamilton  of  Bathgate. 

Hamilton  of  Aemoke  (Earnock  ?). 

Houston  of  Houston. 

Hunter  of  Hunterston. 

Rer  of  Kersland. 

M'Aulay  of  Ardencaple. 

Maxwell  of  Eastwood. 

Napier  of  Kilmahew. 

Pringle  of  Torwoodlee. 

Prymros  of  Culross. 

Shaw  of  Greenock. 

Stirling  of  Glorat 

Walkinshaw  of  Cardonald. 

Whiteford  of  Milton. 


Of  the  333  signatories  with  whom  we  are  at  present  dealing,  31  were 


sons  of  ministers,  viz.,  in 

Glasgow,  s  (including  son  of  Prof. 
Baillie  and  son  of  Prof.  Dickson). 
Denny. 

"Inchalleoghe"  (now  Buchanan). 
"  Noviodunens." 

"  Divum  Macolum  "  (Kilmalcolm). 
AUoa. 
Stentoun. 
Barnwell. 
Craigie. 
Carmunnock. 
Inchinnan,  3. 
Kippen. 


Dreghom. 

Girvan. 

KirkhilL 

Rirkmichael. 

Mauchline,  2. 

Leith. 

Baldemock. 

Lochrutton. 

Roberton,  3. 

Crawford-Douglas. 

"Carhame  in  Anglia." 

"  Hibemia." 


^Afterwards  9th  Earl  of  Argyle— beheaded  at  Edinburgh,  30th  June,  1685. 
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Probably  the  most  striking  name  (occurring  in  1644)  is  ''Joannes  Snell, 
filius  Andreae  Snell  in  M'Calanstone,"  the  founder  (thirty-three  years  after- 
wards) of  the  Snell  Exhibitions  to  Oxford.  Assuming  that  his  signature 
to  the  Covenant  was  a  purely  voluntary  act,  and  the  outcome  of  well- 
reasoned  convictions,  his  opinions  must  have  undergone  a  very  remarkable 
evolution  when  from  a  strenuous  advocate  of  Presbjrterianism  he  became 
(in  intention  at  least)  the  most  munificent  endower  of  Episcopacy  in  Scotland. 
That,  by  force  of  circimistances,  his  princely  bequest  turned  out  to  be 
practically  inoperative,  so  far  as  its  prime  object  was  concerned,  is  periiaps 
no  less  astonbhing.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  in  1644  Snell  was 
merely  following  the  example  of  his  fellow-students,  or  yielding  to  the 
pressure  which  was  said  to  have  been  sometimes  exerted  in  the  procuring 
of  signatures, — a  pressure  the  measure  of  which  is  got  in  the  order  that 
"  those  indisposed  to  the  Covenant  shall  be  delated  to  the  Presbytery!*  It 
must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  Snell  was  then  a  youth  of  fifteen,  and 
that  consequently  his  sentiments  could  not  be  very  fully  matured. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  only  13  (or  2>4  per  cent)  of  the  532  signatures 
have  the  Gaelic  prefix  "Mac,**  a  fact  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  Highland  students  were  few  in  number,  or  that  they  did  not  largely 
subscribe,  or  were  admitted  to  have  signed  elsewhere.  In  an  index  recently 
made  up  of  the  Glasgow  matriculations  from  1738  to  1858,  and  containing 
17,083  names,  the  "Macs"  mount  up  to  1866,  or  about  11  per  cent,  and 
for  the  present  session  (1897-98)  they  reach  the  still  higher  percentage 
of  14. 

The  following  members  of  the  staff  subscribed : 


John  Strang,  Principal 

Robert  Ramsay,    „ 

Zachary  Boyd,  Vice-Chancellor. 

Robert  Baillie,  Professor  and  Dean 

of  Faculty. 
K  Wright,  Dean  of  Faculty. 
David  Dickson,  Professor. 
Robert  Maine,         „ 
John  Dickson,         „ 


David  Forsyth,  Professor. 
John  Young,  „ 

James  Monro,  „ 
William  Sempill,  „ 
Hugh  Binning,  Regent. 
James  Dalrymple,  „ 
John  Kiricpatrick,  „ 
William  Strang,       ,, 
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Table  A, — Alphabetical  List  of  Signatures  to  the  Graham  Copy. 

N.B.— The  Arabic  figures  shew  the  year  of  signature  (**  i6"  being,  of  course,  understood 
as  prefixed  in  each  case),  and  the  Roman  figures  indicate  the  University  class  for 
that  session. 


U. 

u. 

u. 


Undeciphered  44  III. 

Undeciphered  49  IV. 

Adaire  49   IV. 

Alexr.  Adair  49   IV. 

Andreas  Agnew,  major  48  III. 


D. 
U. 


D. 


D. 


U. 


Andreas  Agnew,  minor 
Franciscus  Aird 
Robertus  AUexander 

An.  Andersone 


filius   primogenitm 
LochfMW, 


comarchi    de 


Johannes  Andirsone  47   IV. 

Johannes  Andersone  48  III. 

Joannes  Andersonn  49   IV. 

Joa.  Ainslie  45      I. 

Sam.  Amot  46   IV. 

Samuel  Amot  48      I. 

Gulielmus  Baylie  44    II. 

Gulielmus  Baillie  48  III. 

Gullielmus  Baillie  49      I. 

Jacobus  Bailie  44   IV. 


48  III.    filius  Andreae  de  Killumpha. 

44  Theology. 

44  III.    filius primogenitus  Roberti de  CorS" 

clayes, 
47     V.    filius    Georgii    typographi    Glas- 

guensis. 


filius  fohannis  de  Block, 


filius  Davidis  Ar.  de  Barcaple. 


filius  Jacobi  de  Carnbru. 


Joannes  Baillie 
Robertus  Baleus 
D.    Robert  Baillie 
Robertus  Baylie 


Samuel  Baillie  Lamingtoune  44     V. 


Thomas  Baylzie 
Adamus  Bairdius 


filius  primogenitus  Gul.  Bailie  de 
Lethem, 
44    II. 
43  Professor. 

48  Dean  of  Faculty. 

49  IV.    filius    Magistri    Roberti    Baylie 
Professoris  Theologiae, 

filius  primogenitus  Gulielmi  Baillie 
Equitis  de  Lamington, 

fileus  Roberti  civis  Glasguensis. 

filius  Adami  Baird  avis  Sellae- 
Mornoci. 


49 
46 


IV. 
IV. 
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D. 

AdBaird 

48      L 

Andreas  Baird 

45    V. 

filius  Johanis   Baird  civis   GlaS" 

U. 

J.  Baird 

46   IV. 

gawansis. 

U. 

J.  Baird 

48      I. 

Johannes  Ballantyne 

48    II. 

filius  Domini  de  Cor  hows  ^ 

Joa.  Barclay 

45   IV. 

D. 

Mr.  Joannes  Barclay 

48      I. 

Georg.  Barnes 

48   IV. 

fiiiusjoannis  civis  Glasguensis. 

Humphridus  Bell 

44   n. 

filius  Humphridi  in  Anglia  in 
Comitatu  Cumbriae. 

James  Bell 

44   IV. 

D. 

Ja.  Bell 

45  ni. 

filius  Magistri  Johannis  Bell  quon- 
dam pastoris  Glasguensis. 

Hugh  Binning 

43  Regent 

D. 

Hugh  Binning 

48  Regent. 

Hugh  Binning 

44  III. 

filius  Joannis  Binning  in  MayboL 

Biyce  Blair 

44      I. 

U. 

Hugo  Blair 

47  in. 

.' 

Hugo  Blair 

48  III. 

filtus  Magistrt  Hugpnis  ministrt 
Glasguensis. 

D. 

Jacobus  Blair 

47    IV. 

Jacobus  Blair,  major 

48  III. 

filius  RoberH  Blair  de  Bankend. 

Jacobus  Blair,  minor 

48  III. 

filius /acobi  civis  Irviniensis. 

Joannes  Blair 

45  III. 

M.  William  BUir 

44  Theology. 

Johannes  Blakader 

48  HI. 

Geo.  Bogille 

44     V. 

filius  RoberH  Bougie  civis   Glas* 

Johna  Bogle 

46      I 

guensis. 

Alexander  Boyd 

45   IV. 

Andreas  Boyd 

45    IV. 

U. 

J.  Boyd. 

48  Theology. 

Johne  Boyd 

44  HI. 

filius  Johannis  civis  Glasguensis. 

Robertus  Boyd 

44      I. 

Robert  Boyd 

44   IV. 

filius  RoberH  Boyd  de  Cranberri- 
mose. 

Zacharias  Boyd,  Vice-Can- 
cellar 

43 
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U.    G.  Birsbane 

47  IV. 

Gullielmus  Brisbane 

48  III. 

Jo.  Biisbane 

47    IV. 

Johannes  Brisbane 

48  III. 

Matheus  Brisban 

44  III. 

David  Brone 

45     V. 

Gul.  Browne 

45   IV. 

U.    Gulielmus  Broune 

49   IV. 

Joa.  Broune,  maj. 

45    IV. 

Joan.  Browne,  min. 

45   IV. 

Ric.  Browne 

46   IV. 

D.     Ricardus  Brown 

48      I. 

Robertas  Broun 

44  III. 

Samuel  Braen 

44  III. 

William  Brownesword 

.    44  III. 

D.    Gulielmus  Brounsword 

45     II- 

U.    J.  Browse 

48      I. 

U.    G.  Buchanan 

47   IV. 

Gilbertus  Buchanan 

48  III. 

GulL  Burnett 

48      I. 

Ricardus  Callender 

45     V. 

Archibald  Cameroune 

44   IV. 

Johannes  Camerone 

44   IV. 

A.  Campbell 

44   IV. 

Archibaldus  Campbell 

48    II. 

Collinus  Campbell 

46     V. 

filius  Magisiri  Mathei  Birsbane. 
filius  Magistri  Mathei  Birsbane. 


Colinus  Campbellus 


fiiius  Ricardi  civis  Ceiiae-Momoci, 

mius  Ricardi  Broun  civis  Celiac- 

Mamoci, 
Anglus  filius   Calvini  Bruen  in 

Comitatu  Cestriae, 


Anglus  filius  Joannis  in  Comitatu 
Lancashire, 


filius  Joannis  Glasguensis  pistoris. 

de  Cringelti, 

^liusAlexandri  CcUlenderi  Pastoris 

apud  Dennie, 
^lius  Magistri  Archibaldi  Camer- 
oune pastoris  de  Inchalleoghe, 
filius  M.  Eugenij  Cameronis  pas- 
toris Noviodunensis. 
Dominus  Archibaldus  Campbellus 
filius  primogenitus   illustrissimi 
Marchionis  Argathcliensis. 
filius  Georgii  Shireffde  Argadia, 
filius  Archibaldi  Campbell  de  Dun- 
stafnig, 

47    IV.    filius  Magistri  Niniani  Cam,  pas- 
toris apud  Dioum  Macolum^ 

^Kilmalcolm. 
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U. 


U. 


U. 

a 

u. 


u. 
u. 


Dugaldus  Campbell  Auch- 

44     V. 

filius  primogeniius  Duncani  Camp- 

inbreck 

bell  Equitis  de  Auchinbreck, 

Duncaniis  Campbell 

48  III. 

filius  Magistri  Dugaldi  Campbell 
apud  KnapdcUL 

Hew  Campbell 

44  III. 

M.  J.  Campbell 

48  Theology. 

Jacobus  Campbell 

44   IV. 

Dominus  Jacobus  Campbellus  a 
Machline  Vicecomes  filius  prima- 
genitus  Comitis  de  Loudun  regni 
Cancellariu 

Jacobus  Campbell 

44   IV. 

^liusjacobi  Campbell  Navimulen  sis. 

Joannes  Campbell 

44     II. 

Johne  Campbell 

44  III. 

filius  primogeniius  Roberti  in  Sien- 
ranert. 

Johne  Campbell 

44  III. 

Johne  Campbell 

44  III. 

D.  Nigellus  Campbell 

46     V. 

Wus  Marchionis  Argalheliae. 

Nigellus  Campbell 

48  III. 

Patricius  Campbell 

48  III. 

filius  Magistri  Dugaldi  Campbell 

- 

apud  Knapdaile. 

M.  Alexander  Cant 

43  Theology. 

GuHelmus  Carmichael 

47     II. 

filius  Mauritii  Carmichael  in 
Eastend. 

Gulielmus  Carmichel 

48      I. 

M.  J.  Carmichaell 

48  Theology. 

Mr.  J.  CarsUirs 

47  Theology. 

AL  Cathcart 

44  HI. 

Dominus  Alanus  Cathcart  de 
Cathcart. 

D. 


James  Cathcart 
Jo.  Cathcart 
William  Cathcart 
Wm.  Cathcart 

Guliellmus  Cauldwell 
WiU.  Cauldwell 
Robertus  Caustonus 
Gulielmus  Cheislie 
Gul.  Cheislie 
Ja.  Clark,  fili. 


44  III. 
44  IV. 
44  III. 
44   IV.    filius  Gulielmi  Cathcart  in  Caril- 

toune. 
44   IV.     Glasguensis, 

48  Theology. 

49  I. 
46  V. 
48     II. 

48  III.     aUusJacobi  Glasgowensis. 
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Guilielmus  Cleland 
Jacobus  Cleland 
Gulliellmus  Cochran 
Jacobus  Cockburne 

U.    James  Colquhoune 
Johannes  Colquhoun 
J.  Colquhoune  Lusse 

U.    Johne  Colquhoune 
Jacobus  Craig 
Joannes  Craigingelt 

Andro  Craufurd 
Hend.  Craufurd 

D.     Henricus  Craufurd 
Hugo  Craufurd 


James  Craufurd 
Claudius  Crechtoune 


D. 


D. 
U. 


U. 


D. 


U. 


Claudius  Crichtonne 
Andreas  Cruiks 

Guleilmus  Cruix 
Guleilmus  Cruiks 
Alexr.  Cunninghame 
Alexander  Cunninghame 
Allanus  Conynghame 
D.  Cunynghame 
David  Cuninghame 
David  Cunninghame 
Richard  Cunynghame 
William  Conynghame 
William  Cunynghame 

William  Conninghame 


44  11. 

44  I. 

48  V. 

49  IV. 

44  in. 

44  I. 

44  III. 

44  III. 
49  III. 

45  V. 


44 
45 


IV. 
V. 


49  III. 
44     V. 

44  HI. 
46    IV. 

48      I. 
44  HI. 


prifnogenitus  Domini  Cochran, 


filius  primogenitus  Domini  Lusse, 


filius  Magistri  Joannis  Craigingelt 

pastoris  Alluensis^ 
filius  Guil.  Craufurd  de  Drings, 
filius  Henrici  Craufurd  civis  Glas- 

guensis, 

filius  Patricii  Craufurd  ab  Ach- 
naimeSf  or  filius  primogenitus 
Comelli  Crafurd  a  JordanhilL 

filius  Magistri  Joannis  Crichtoun 
in  Hibernia, 


filius  Joannis  Cruikes  apud  Cellam- 
Marnoci, 

44  IV. 

45  III.     Irvenensis. 
44  Theology. 

46  I.    filius  Gulielmi  civis  Edinburgencu, 
44  Theology. 

43  Theology. 

47  III. 
filius  Joannis  Airae, 


48 
44 
44 
44 


II. 

I. 

II. 

III. 


44  III. 


filius    Gulielmi  defuncti   Custodis 

Deputati  Privati  Sigilli, 
filius  Alexandri  a  CorsseL 


^AUoa. 
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GuL  Cunningham 

47 

IV.  filius  Johannis  Cunninghame  in 
Erskifu, 

U.     Gullielmus  Cunynghame 

48 

n. 

Guilielmus  Cunningham 

48 

in.    fiiius  Magistri  Adami  de  Privik, 

U.    James  Cunynhame 

44 

I. 

Jacobus  Cunyngham 

44 

IV.  filius  Christiani  Cunyngham  de 
Waterstoun, 

Johannes  Cunynghame 

48 

IV.    filius  Joannis  de  Bedland. 

Robertus  Conynghame 

44 

III.  filius  primogenitus  Johannis  de 
Gilbertfeild. 

Andreas  Dalrymple 

44 

III. 

Jac  Dabymple 

43 

Regent. 

Jacobus  Dabymple 

44 

III.  filius  quondam  Magistri  ministri 
de  Stentoun, 

Jacobus  Dabymple 

44 

IV.  filius  Magistri  Andreae  Dairy mpU 
in  Mauchiein. 

Jacobus  Daliell 

47 

III.    filius Jacobi  de  Jhonstone. 

D.    James  Dalzell 

48 

n. 

Jo.  Deckie 

45 

III.     de  Bagret. 

Alexander  Dickson 

44 

I. 

U.    Alexr.  Dickson 

48  Theology. 

Archibaldus  Dicksone 

49 

IV.  fiiius  Magistri  Davidis  Professoris 
Theologiae  in  Academia  Glas- 
guensi. 

David  Dickson 

43 

Professor. 

D.    David  Dickson 

48 

Professor. 

Johne  Dickson 

43 

Professor. 

Jo.  Dicksonus 

46 

IV.  filius  Quintini  Dicksone  avis  Dal- 
meilingtonencis. 

Joa.  Dicksone 

48 

I.    filius  Hairtrie. 

Gulielmus  Douglas 

44 

V.  filius  Valteri  Douglasse  de  Cays- 
toune. 

Johne  Douglas 

44 

IIL 

Joannes  Drew 

49 

IV. 

Alexr.  Dunbar 

49 

IV. 

Joannes  Duncansone 

48 

II.    filius  Roberti  Inverariensis, 

Alexr.  Dunlop 

48 

IV.     Magistri  Alexri.  Dunlop  filius. 

Hugo  Dunlope 

48 

IV.    fiiius  Gulielmi  Glasguensis  Ediiis. 
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Jacobus  Dunlop 

U.    Jacobus  Dunlop 

James  Edmonstoune 

Guilielmus  Edmonstoune 

Jacobus  Esdail 

Gulielmus  Euart 

Robertus  Ffairlie 
D.     Thorn,  Fforgous 

Thorn.  Ffergous 

Alexr.  Fergussone 
D.    Alexander  Fergussone 

U.    Archibald  Fergusone 

Gulielmus  Fergusson 

James  Ferrier 

Mr.  Johne  Ferrier 
U.    Jacobus  Fiindlay 

Edmundus  Ffleetwood 

Alexr.  Fleiming 
U.    Jacobus  Fleming 
U.    Joannes  Flemyng,  iilius  natu 
maximus  Domini  Flemyng 
U.     Patricias  Fleming 

Johannes  Fork 

Da.  Forsithe 

Wal.  Forsythe 

GuL  Ffrieland 
D.    Gulielmus  Ffriland 

J.  Frilandus 
D.    Joannes  Firland 

Gulielmus  Fullartoune 

Jacobus  Fullertoune 

Thomas  Ffultoune 

Archibald  Galbraith 


48  V.    filius  Magistri  Johannis  de  Garn- 

kirk. 

49  III. 

44  III.    filius  quondam  Jacobi in  Streblaene. 
48  III.    filius  Magistri  Johanis  de  Broich, 

48  III.    filius  Johannis  Caellavinensis. 

45  ni. 

49  IV. 

46  IV. 

48  II. 
47  in. 

48  II.    filius  Magistri  Joannis  ministri  a 

Bamwtil} 

43  Theology. 

44  I- 

44  III.    filius  Petri  civis  Glasguensis, 

43  Theology. 

49  IV. 
49  III. 
49   IV. 

44  I. 

49  IV. 
49  IV. 
48    II.    filius  D.  Qui.  Fork  Galstonensis, 

43  Professor. 

44  Theology. 

47  IV.    filius  Roberti  Frieland^  Erskine. 

48  III. 

47  IV. 

48  III. 

49  IV. 

45  IV. 
48   IV. 

44     II. 


*  Barawell,  Ayrshire. 
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Gu.  Galbnuthe 

GuU.  Gait 

Jacobus  Gardiner 
D.    Jacobus  Gardiner 

Gulielmus  Gamer 

Gulielmus  Geroil 

Petrus  Gemmil 

AL  Gibsone 

Hendricus  Gibsoune 

Gul.  Gilkrisonne 
D.     William  Gilkrisoune 
U.    Jacobus  Gillespe 

Joannes  Glen 
D.    Johannes  Glen 

Alexander  Gordoun 
U.    Alexr.  Gordoune 
U.     Mr.  James  Gordoune 

Archibald  Grahame 

Matheus  Grahame 

Geoiige  Gray 

Ja  Gray 

Joannes  Gray 
D.    Joannes  Gray 

Alexander  Hamiltone 

Alexr.  Hamiltoune 

Alexr.  Hamiltonne 

Alexander  Hamilton 
U.    Arcbibaldus  Hamiltonius 

Carolus  Hamiltone 
D.    Carolus  Hamilton 

David  Hamiltone 
Geo.  Hamilton 
Gulielmus  Hamiltone 
Jacobus  Hamiltoune 

James  Hamiltone 


44  IV.    filius    Johanms     Galbfmthe    in 

Blardardie, 

45  IV. 

47  in. 

48  II.    Alius  Jacobi  G.  Britanno-Duiunsis. 

45  III.     Attglus. 

49  IV. 

46  IV. 

43  Theology. 

44  II. 

45  IV. 

48  Theology. 

49  III. 

47  V. 

48  IV.     ^lius  Thamae  civt's  Glasguensis, 

44      I. 

48  Theology. 

44  Theology. 

44      I. 

48  II.    filius  Walteri  in  MaucMane, 

44  III.    filius  Nigelliy  Irviniae, 

46  IV. 

47  IV. 

48  III.    filius  Joannis  Gray  Lanarkae. 

45  V.    frater  Thome.     See  infra. 

47  II.    filius  Joannis  Ham,^  in  KeneiL 

48  I. 

48  IV.    frater  Comarchi  de  BathgaL 

49  III. 

47  IV. 

48  III.    filius  Francisci  Hamiltone  Equitis 

Aurati, 

49  IV. 
45  IV. 
49   IV. 

44  III.    filius    primogenitus     Roberti    de 

Akinheid, 
44  III.    filius  Edvardi  a  Silvertounhill. 
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Jacobus  Hamiltoune 
Jacobus  Hamiltone 
Joannes  Hammiltoune 

Johanes  Hamiltoune 

Mr.  Johne  Hamiltoun 
Joannes  Hamiltounus 
U.    Joannes  Hamiltoune 
Ja  Hamiltoune 

D.    Joannes  Hamiltonius 

U.    Joannes  Hamiltonius 

J.  Hamiltoune,  minor 

Joannes  Hamiltonue,  major 
Joannes  Hammiltoun 

Robertus  Hamiltoune 
Rob.  Hamiltone 
U.    Thomas  Hamiltoune 
Thomas  Hamiltoune 
Johannes  Hatrik 
M.  Andrew  Hay 
G.  Hay 
Gul.  Hay 
Hen.  Hayus 

Joa.  Hay 

Thomas  Haius 
Ffrederick  Hendryson 

Georgius  Herbertsoune 
Josephus  Heriote 

Ninian  Hill 
Robertus  Hodgsyaird 


44  III.    juneor  de  Dallserffe. 

49   IV.    filius  Joannes  Ham,  de  Aemoke. 

44  III.    filius  Magistri  Joanis  ministri  de 

Cragy. 
44   IV.     Alexandri   SamiUone    de    Hags 
fiUus  primogenitus. 

44  Theology. 

47  in. 

47  III. 

47  IV.    filius  Joannis    Hammiltoune   de 

Wdstoune. 

48  II. 

48    II. 

48  III.    filius     Joannis      Dariensis      in 
Hibemia, 

48  III.    filius  Joan,  in  MochlinholL 

49  IV.    filius  defuncti  Claudii  in  parochia 

Hamiltoniane, 

45  IV.    frater  Thomae.     See  infra, 
48   IV. 

44  II. 

45  V.     a  Bathgait. 

48  IV,    filius  Jacohi  de  Kilmacolme, 

44  Theology,    filius  Domini  J,  Hay, 

46  I.    frater  Thomae,    See  infra, 

45  IV. 

46  I.    frater  Joannis  Haii  qui  proxime 

sequitur, 
46      I.    filius  Magistri  Gulielmi  Scribae 
Fori  Supremi, 

46      I.    filius  Domini  Joannis  Haii  Equitis, 
44   IV,    filius  Magistri  Davidis  Hendry- 
sone  in  Kilmauria, 

49  IV. 

48      I.    filius    quondam    Jacobi    Herioti 

Anglu 
43  Theology. 
48     V.    filius    Roberti    Hodgsyaird   civis 

Glasguensis, 
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D. 


D. 


D. 


U. 


D. 


Daniel  Hodson  Anglus 

45  II L     Anglus. 

Johannes  Hopwood  Anglus 

45  III.     Anglus. 

Joannes  Homer 

44      I. 

Gulielrous  Houstoune 

49  in. 

J.  Houstoune 

44  III.    filius primogmitus  Ludovici  Equitis 

de  Houstoune, 

Georgius  Hunter 

47   IV. 

Georgius  Hunter 

48  III.    filius  Hugonis  Hunter  Machlen- 

ensis. 

Hen.  Hunter 

46   IV,     ^lius  Patridi  de  Hunterstoune, 

Hendricus  Hunter 

48   I. 

Mr.  Andrew  Hutchesoun 

44  Theology. 

Georg.  Huchisone 

46   IV. 

Georgius  Hutchisone 

48    II. 

Jacobus  Hucheson 

44    II.    filius   quondam    Magistri  Jacobi 

ministri  Cartnunocke. 

Joannes  Huchisoune 

44   IV.    filius   Johannis    Huchesoune    de 

Glangall 

Joannes  Hutchison 

45    IV. 

Mr.  WiUiam  Jack 

44  Theology. 

Joseph  Johnson 

44  III,    filius RichardiinComitatuCestriae. 

Gul.  Kelso 

45   IV. 

Robertus  Kelso 

49  III. 

Alexr.  Kennedy 

44  III.    filius  primogmitus JaeobideBogend. 

Georgius  Kennedy 

49  HI. 

J.  Kennedie 

44      I. 

Tho.  Kennedy 

47    IV.    filius     Thomae     Glanebuensis    in 

Hibemia,  * 

Robertus  Ker 

44  III.    filius    pHmogenitus    Hugonis    de 

Kersland, 

Joa.  Kirkpatrik 

43  Regent 

Joa.  Kirkpatrik 

48  Regent. 

Alexander  Knox 

44     V.    filius  Joannis  Knox  in  Bemes. 

David  Landaill 

48   IV. 

Gul.  Lang 

46   IV.    filius  Roberti  in  Dumdocher, 

Gullielmus  Lang 

48      L 

GulieUnus  Lauder 

48     V.    filius  Alexandri  EdinburgenL 

Georgius  Laurie 

47     V. 
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D.    Georgius  Laurie 


48   IV.    filius  Davidis  Lawrie  avis  Glas- 
guensis. 


u. 

Johne  Laurie 

48  Theology. 

James  Law 

44  HI. 

filius  primogenitus  Magistri  Tho- 
mae  pastoris  Inchinm, 

Joannes  Law 

48   IV. 

filius  defuncti  Davidis  civis  Kir- 
kaldiensis. 

Joannes  Law 

49   IV. 

Robert  Law 

44  III. 

filius  Magistri  Thomae  ministri  dt 
Inchinnane, 

Tobias  Legge 

45    II. 

u. 

Richard  Leighe  Anglus 

45  III. 

u. 

Patricius  Leightoune 

48   IV. 

Alexr.  Lennox 

44  III. 

filius  Jacobi  de  Woodhead. 

u. 

J.  Lennox 

44  III. 

Hen.  Levingston 

47    IV. 

D. 

Henricus  Levingstone 

48  in. 

filius  Magistri  Htnrici  Levingston 
pastoris  apud  Kippen, 

Gul.  Lightbodie 

44   IV. 

D. 

Gulielraus  Lightbodie 

45  III. 

Glasguensis, 

Jacobus  Lindsay 

44   IV. 

D. 

Jac.  Lindsay 

45  III. 

filius  M.  Gulliellmi  Lindsay  pas- 
toris de  Dreghome, 

Robertus  Lockhart 

44     II. 

Robert  Lokhart 

44  Theology. 

D.i 

^  Lome 

44  in. 

Gavin  Lowdoune 

46   IV. 

Edwardus  Lownde 

45     II. 

U. 

Edwardus  Lyall 

44    II. 

Georgius  M'Adam 

48  III. 

filius  Jacobi  Airensis. 

Joannes  M*Adam 

48  in. 

filius  Jacobi  civis  Ayrcnsis, 

Robertus  M*Aulay 

44     V. 

filius  Walteri  M'Aulay  dc  Ardin- 
gaple. 

Joannes  M*Cersie 

49   IV. 

u. 

J.  MacClain 

44    IV. 

Thomas  M*Connell 

44  HI. 

plus  Thomae  in  Brockloghe, 

Jacobus  M'Ghye 

48  in. 

filius  Magistri  Gulielmi  de  Kirk- 

cudbright 
>  See  A.  Campbell. 
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Johne  M*Gilchrist 

Guil.  M'KcrreU 

GuL  M'Lellan 
D.    Gulielmus  M'Lellan 

Jo.  M'Letchie 

Dooaldus  M*Vicar 

Johas  Madeoke 

Henri  Maine 

Ro.  Maine 
U.    Gullielrous  Maxwell 

J.  Maxwell 
D.    J.  MaxweU 

Jo.  Maxwell 

Robertus  Maxwel 
D.  Robertus  Maxwell 
U.    Thomas  Melvill 

Andreas  Millerus 

D.    Andreas  Millar 
U.    Mr.  Hew  MiUer 

Mr.  James  Mitchell 
U.    Robertus  Mitchell 

J.  Moasas 

Ja.  Monro 
D.    Ja.  Monro 

Johannes  Monteithe 

U.    Ja  Montethe 

David  Montgomerie 

Guil.  Montgomerie 
GKiilielmus  Montgomerie 
Thos.  Montgomerie 
D.    James  Moore 
Jacobus  Muire 
Gull.  Muir 


44  IV.    filius  Roberti  M'Gilchrist  prae- 
fecti  Rothesaiea  in  Bota. 


45 
46 
48 
46 
48 
46 


IV. 
IV. 

I. 
IV. 
II. 

I. 


Kirkcuburgensis. 

filius  Joannis  civis  Aerensis. 
filius  Malculmi  Inerariensis. 


47  Theology. 
43  Professor  of  Medicine. 
IV. 


49 
48 
49 
47 


in. 

IV. 
IV. 


East' 


47 
48 


fiUus   Magisiri  Joanis  in 
woode, 
IIL 

III.    filius  AUxandri  civis  Glasguensis* 
48  Theology. 

46   IV.    filius  Magisiri  Andreae    Millar 
ministri  Girvani, 

48  I. 

43  Theology. 

43  Theology. 

49  IV. 

44  Theology. 

43  Professor. 
48  Professor. 

44  V.    filius    quondam    Magisiri  Jacobi 

Monteiih  de  Santanae, 
46      L 

44  III. 


45 
49 
44 
48 
45 
45 


IV. 
IV. 
IV. 
L 
IV. 
IV. 

K 


filius  Johannis  dejundi  de  Cokilbie 
primogenitus. 


filius  quondam  Pastoris  de  KirkhiL 
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Joannes  Muire 

48  IV. 

filius  GuUdmi  GavonUnsis. 

Joannes  Muire 

49   IV. 

Johne  Mowat 

44  III. 

Jacobus  Mouatt 

48   IV. 

filius  defuncH  Jacobi  de  BusiU. 

Robertus  Mouat 

44  HI. 

Johne  Muirheid 

44  III. 

filius  M.  Jacobi  Af.  de  Bredingsolme, 

Jacobus  Murray 

48    II. 

filius  Maestri  Mard  pastoris 
Ecclmat  de  Carhame  in  Anglia, 

And  Myrtone 

47  Theology. 

D.    Andr.  Myrtone 

48  Theology. 

Joannes  Napeir 

44    11. 

trimogenitus  Kiilmahew, 

Thomas  Neper 

44      I. 

Jacobus  Nasmyth 

47     II. 

D.    James  Nasmyth 

48      I. 

filius  Jacobi  Nasmyth  de  Posso, 

Jacobus  Neving 

47   IV. 

mius  Thomae  de  Munkredding, 

Archibaldus  Nisbetus 

46  IV. 

D.    Arch.  Nisbitt 

48      I. 

James  Nisbet 

44   IV. 

filius    Gavini   Nisbit    mercatoris 

Ja.  Nisbet 

46   IV. 

Civis  Glasguensis. 

D.    Jacobus  Nisbitt 

48    II. 

U.    Jeremias  O'Quinus 

44      I. 

Johne  Osbume 

44  III. 

filius  Hendrici  civis  Airensis. 

Alexander  Park 

44  III. 

filius  Joannis  Park  Kilvinini. 

Andreas  Park 

47  III. 

D.    Andreas  Park 

48    II. 

filius  Johanis  in  Kilwinning. 

John  Park 

44  Theology. 

Robertus  Patoune 

45   IV. 

Robertus  Patoune 

49  IV. 

Jacobus  Patrick 

48  III. 

JUius  Jacobi  Cellaevinefisis, 

Johanes  Peibles 

44   IV. 

filius  quondam  Hugpnis  Peibles 
Scoto-Hibemu 

Patridus  Peibles 

49  III. 

filius  Magisiri  Roberti  pastoris  in 
KirkmichelL 

Thomas  Peebel 

49  III. 

Hugo  Penmango 

44   IV. 

Macklinensis. 

George  Pitt 

44      I. 

Anglus  filius  RolandiPitt  Londini. 

Geoi^e  Pollok 

44      I- 
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Johanes  Pollok 
D.    Joha.  Pollok 
U.    Joa.  Pollock 

Jacobus  Porterus 
D.    Jacobus  Porter 
U.    H.  Porterfield 

Williame  PorterfeUd 

Georgius  Pringallus 

Georgius  Pringallus 

Jo.  Prymros 
Jacobus  Ramsaeus 

U.    James  Ramsay 

Robertus  Ramisaeus 
Gulilmus  Reid 
Joannes  Reid 
Joan.  Reid 
Donald  Richmond 
Andreas  Robertsoune 
Mr.  W.  Rod 
Rodolphus  Rodger 

Jac  RoUok 

Andreas  Rose 
Ja  Rose 
D.    Joannes  Rosse 


U.    Joa.  Rose 

Jacobus  Rowat 
Gul.  Sanders 
Johannes  Sandes 

George  Schaw 
Gulielmus  Schaw 


44  IV. 

45  in.     Glasguemis. 
48  Theology. 

47  IV. 

48  in.    fiHus  Jacohi  avis  IrvenensU, 

49  II. 

44  III.    filius  AUxandri  a  DuchalL 

46  III.    filius  Joanis  Pring.  ciuis  Edin- 

burgenu 
46   IV.    fiUus  natu  maximus  Jacobi  a  Tar- 

wodJie. 
44   IV.     Gull.  Prymrosii  filius  Colrosensis. 

44  IV.    filius   Magistri  Robtrti  Ramsay 

pastoris  Glasguensis. 
48  Theology. 
43  Principal. 

45  IV. 


49 
44 
44 


II. 
IL 

I. 

I. 


filius  Joannis  Irviniensis. 


44  Theology. 

44      I.    filius  GulHelmi  defuncti  dois  Aier- 

ensis. 
46      I.    filius    Herculis    RoUod    Andria- 

poliiani. 

49  III. 

44  IV. 

45  III.    Joannes   Rosa    Magistri  Joannis 

Rosae  filius  quondam  pastoris  de 
Machlin, 

48  Theology. 
44  Theology. 

49  IV. 
44    II.    filius    Gulielmi   in    Hibemia    in 


Comitatu  Medensi. 


44 
47 


L 

IV, 
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D. 

Guilielmus  Schaw 

48  IIL 

films Johannis  Domini Bairgarran, 

HewSchaw 

44  HI. 

filius  Johannis  de  Grinok. 

James  Shaue 

44  III. 

filiusprimogenitusquondamPatricii 
in  Camitatu  Dunensi  in  Hybemia, 

Thomas  Scherer 

49   IV. 

Gabriel  Sempill 

48     V. 

frater  Comarchi  de  Cathcart. 

Wi.  SempiU 

43  Professor. 

Gulielmus  Semplius 

44    11. 

David  Sharpe 

49  IV. 

filius  Magistri  Jacobi  Sharpe  pas- 
taris  Let  hen  sis. 

Gilbertus  Simson 

48    11. 

filius  Joannis  Iravanensis. 

Gulielmus  Sm3rth 

49  III. 

''his  father  ...  duellis  ndr  Aber- 
deinr 

Hugo  Smith 

47  HI. 

D. 

Hugo  Smith 

48    XL 

filius  Hugpms  Smyth  Ceilivensis. 

U. 

Jacobus  Smith 

49   IV. 

Joannes  Snell 

44  III. 

filius  Andreae  Snell  in  M'Calan- 
stone. 

M.  Andrew  Snype 

43  Theology. 

U. 

Mr. Stewart 

43  Theology. 

Ardiibaldus  Stewart 

44    II. 

filius  Davidis  defuncti  in  Insula 
Bota. 

Jacobus  Steuart 

44     V. 

D. 

Jacobus  Stewart 

45    IV. 

a  ChryswalL 

Jacobus  Stewart 

47     II. 

Glasguensis, 

Joannes  Stewart 

47  III. 

D. 

Joannes  Stewart 

48    II. 

filius  Magistri  Gavini  Glasguensis, 

David  Stirling 

49   IV. 

Georgius  Stirlinng 

48  III. 

filius  primogenitus  Domini  de 
Glorat, 

Guilielmus  Stirling 

44     II. 

filius  Magistri  Gulielmi  defuncti 
in  Dumblane, 

D. 

Gulielmus  Stirling 

45   III. 

filius  Magistri Joh,  Stirling pastoris 

d£  Bald^f^fMh^ 

Willielmus  Stirling 

44   IV. 

Cvv    JJtmUmCr  nt/tyC 

Jacobus  Stirling 

45    IV. 

Joannes  Stirling 

44     II. 

filius  Alexandri  in  Stewartoun, 
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J.Stirling 

44     V. 

filius  primogenitus  Joannis  Stirling 
de  Craigbamard. 

John  Strang 

43  Principal. 

D. 

John  Stnuig 

48  Principal 

Will.  Strang 

48  Regent 

William  Strang 

44  IV. 

filius   Doctaris  Strange  gymmisi- 
archae. 

Mr.  William  Thomson 

44  Theology. 

Torphichen 

44  III. 

[Doubtless  Scotland]. 

Alexander  Tran 

48  IV. 

filius   Magistri  Alexandri  Tran 
ministri  de  Lockrutton. 

Hugh  Vauss 

43  Theology. 

David  Vetcheus 

46  IV. 

filius  Magistri  Joannis  Vetche  M, 
pastoris  Robertoune, 

D. 

David  Vetche 

48      I. 

U. 

Mr.  J.  Vetche 

44  Theology. 

Jac.  Vetche 

46  IV. 

filius     praedicti     Pastoris  —  see 
David  Vetcheus. 

D. 

Jacobus  Vetche 

48      I. 

Hugo  Walker 

48  III. 

filius  Jacobi  Novimollensis. 

Johan.  Walker 

46      I. 

Ja.  Walkinshaw 

48      I. 

filius  Magistri  Joannis    Walkin- 
shaw a  IValhinshaw, 

Jo.  Walkinschawe 

46   IV. 

filius  Mag.  Jacobi  de  Cardonald. 

Patricius  Walkinshaw 

44    II. 

Georgius  Wallace 

49  III. 

GuU.  Wallace 

45   IV. 

Gulielmus  Wallace 

48  III. 

filius  RobertiWallace  de  Brighcuse* 

D. 

Guliehnus  Wallace 

49   IV. 

Joannes  Wallace 

44  III. 

filius  primogenitus  Roberti  Wallace 
de  Brighouse. 

Joannes  Wallace 

48      I. 

Robertus  Wallace 

49   IV. 

Johes  Wallworke 

44   IV. 

D. 

Johes  Wallwork 

45  III- 

filius  Nicholai  Wallworke  Man- 
chestriensis. 

Samuel  Ward  Anglus 

45  III. 

Anglus. 

Robertus  Watsoune 

45   IV. 
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Robertas  Watsoune 

49  IV. 

GulL  Weir 

45   IV. 

Jacobus  Weir 

47  III. 

D. 

Jacobus  Weir 

48    II. 

filius/acobi  HandUonUnsb. 

James  Weishe 

44  III. 

JohnWdsch 

44  HI. 

films  quondam  Josiae  Ministri  in 
Hibemia. 

Petrus  Whetcombe  Anglus 

45  III. 

Anglus. 

Rob.  Whyte 

46  IV. 

filius  Joannis  avis  Sella-Momod. 

Thomas  White 

47  III. 

Joamies  Quhitfuid 

44    V. 

filius  Adami  Quhitfuird  ad  Kirk- 
michael. 

Joannes  Whytfoord 

48  IV. 

filius  Adami  Domini  de  MUtoune. 

David  Whytlaw 

44   IV. 

filius  Davidis  Whytlaw  avis 
Gkuguensis. 

Joannis  Wilkie 

44      I. 

Zachaiias  Wilkie 

44      I. 

Johannes  WiU 

44    II. 

Hugo  Wilson 

48  III. 

filius  Johannis  de  Maxwood. 

D. 

Hugo  Wilsonus 

49   IV 

Jacobus  Wilsoune 

45     V. 

filius  Magistri  Joanis  Wilsount 
Pastoris  Craffordi-Duglasii. 

Pathrick  Wilsoune 

44  HI. 

filius  Joanis  avis  Glasguensis. 

Rot  Wilson 

44  IV 

filius  Joa.  Wilson  in  Damgaiero. 

Thomas  Wilson 

44  III. 

Anglus  filius  Christopheri  in 
Comitatu  Eboracensi. 

Thomas  Wilsonne 

47     V. 

D. 

Thomas  Wilsoune 

48   IV. 

filius  Robtrti  W  avis  Glasguensis. 

Joannes  Winet 

44     II. 

Thomas  Winzett 

44  III., 

1 

U. 

Alexr.  Woddrope 

44   IV. 

Johannes  Waddrap 

44   IV 

Ji/tus  Jacobi  Woddrop  in  Dal- 
momoke. 

u. 

J.  Wallace 

44  III. 

u. 

Allanus  West 

45   IV 

u. 

David  Wilsenne 

44     11. 

u. 

Mr.  J.  Wilsone 

43  Theology. 

u. 

Alexander  Wreittoune 

45  IV. 
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Johannes  Wricht 

48  III.    filius  Joannis  civis  Irvinensis. 

K  Wright 

43  Dean  of  Faculty. 

Johannes  WyUys 

45  III.     Anglus. 

D. 

Joannes  Wynrame 

48    II. 

Ja  Wynrame 

47  HI. 

Hugo  Younge 

47   n. 

D. 

Hugo  Younge 

48      I.    filius  Joannis  in  Hibemia. 

U. 

Jo.  Young 

44  Theology. 

Joa.  Young 

43  Professor. 

D. 

Joa^  Young 

48  Professor. 

Pa.  Young 

44  IV.    filius  M,  Geo.   Young  pastoris  de 
Mauchlein. 

D. 

Pat  Young 

45  ni. 

U. 

Pat  Young 

48  Theology. 

Table  B. — Statistics,  according  to  Surnames,  of  Signatories  to  the 

Graham  Copy. 


Undeciphered,      -        .        -  2 

Adair,  Adaire,       ...  2 

Agnew,         -        -        -        -  2 

Aird, I 

AUexander,   -        -        -        -  i 
Andersone,  Andersonn,  Andirsone,  3 

Anislie,         .        -        -        -  i 

Amot, ^  I 

Baillie,  Baleus,   Bailie,     Baylie, 

Baylzie,          .        -        -  8 

Baird,  Bairdius,     -        -        -  4 

Ballantyne,    -        -                 -  i 

Barclay,        .        .        -        .  i 

Barnes,         .        -        .        -  i 

Bell, 2 

Binning,        ...        -  2 

Blair, 7 


Blakader,      .        .        .        .  i 

Bogille,  Bogle,       ...  2 

Boyd, 7 

Brisbane,  Brisban,  Birsbane,  -  5 
Brown,  Browne,  Brone,  Broune, 

Broun,  Bruen,        -        -  8 

Brounsword,  -        -        -        -  i 

Browse,         .        -        .        -  x 

Buchanan,     ....  2 

Burnett,        -        .        -        -  i 

Callender,     -        -        -        .  i 

Camerone,  Cameroune,  -        -  2 

Campbell,  Campbellus,  -        -  16 

Cant, I 

Carmichael,  Carmichaell,       -  2 

Carstairs,       -        .        -        .  i 

Cathcart,       -        -        -        -  5 
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Cauldwell,     - 

Forsithe,  Forsythe, 

- 

2 

Caustonus,    -        -        -        . 

Ffrieland,  Firland,- 

- 

Cheislie,        -        -        .        . 

FuUartoune,  FuUertoune, 

- 

Clark, 

Ffultoune, 

- 

Cleland,         .        -        -        . 

Galbraith,  Galbraithe,    - 

- 

Cochran,       -        -        -        - 

Gait,     .        -        -        - 

- 

Cockburne,   -        -        -        - 

Gardiner,  Gamer,  - 

- 

2 

Colquhoiin,  Colquhoune, 

Gemil,  Gemmil,     - 

- 

2 

Craig, 

Gibson,  Gibsoune,  - 

- 

2 

Craigngelt, 

Gilkrisonne,  - 

- 

I 

Craufurd,       -        -        .        - 

Gillespe, 

- 

I 

Crechtoune,  .... 

Glen,    -        -        -        - 

- 

I 

Cniiks,  Cniix, 

2 

Gordoun,  Gordoune, 

• 

3 

Cunningham,  Cunninghame,  Con- 

Grahame, 

- 

2 

3mghame,        Cun3mghame, 

Gray,    .... 

- 

3 

Cuninghame,  Conninghame, 

Hamilton,     Hamiltonne, 

Ham- 

Cun3mgham,  - 

16 

iltoune,            Hamiltonius, 

Dalrymple,    -        -        -        - 

Hamiltoun,    Hammiltoune, 

Daliell, 

Hamiltounus,     Hamiltone, 

Deckie, 

Hammiltoun,  - 

- 

27 

Dickson,  Dicksone,  Dickson  us, 

Hatrick,         -        -        - 

I 

Douglas,       -        -        -        - 

Hay,  Hayus,  Haius, 

6 

Hendryson 

Dunbar,         .        .        .        - 

Hebertsoune, 

Duncansone,- 

Heriote, 

Dunlop,  Dunlope,  - 

Hill,      ...        - 

Edmonstoune, 

Hodgsyaird,  -        -        - 

Esdail, 

Hodson, 

Euart, 

Hopwood,     - 

Ffairlie,         .... 

Homer, 

Ffergous,       -        -        .        - 

Houstoune,  - 

2 

Fergusone,  Fergusson,  Fergussone,  3 

Hunter, 

2 

Ferrier,         .... 

2 

Hutchesoun,  Huchisone,  Huche- 

Ffindlay,       -        -        .        . 

I 

son,  Huchisoune,  Hutchison,  5 

Ffleetwoode,- 

I 

Jack,     .... 

- 

I 

Fleming,  Fleiming,  Flemyng,  - 

4 

Johnson, 

- 

I 

Fork, 

I 

Kelso,  -        -        .        . 

- 

2 
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Kennedy,  Kennedie, 

Moasas, 

I 

Ker,      .        -        -        -        . 

Monro, 

I 

Kirkpatrik,    -        -        .        - 

Monteithe,  Montethe,    - 

2 

Knox, 

Montgomerie, 

4 

Tjindaill,       .... 

Moore,  Muir,  Muire, 

4 

Lang, 

Mowat,  Mouat,  Mouatt, 

3 

Lauder,         .        .        .        . 

Muirheid, 

I 

Laurie, 

Murray, 

I 

Law, 

Myrtone, 

I 

Legge,  -        -        -        -        : 

Napeir,  Neper, 

2 

Leighe, 

Nasmyth, 

I 

Leightoune,  .        -        -        - 

Neving, 

I 

Lennox,         ...        - 

Nisbet,  Nisbetus,  Nisbitt, 

3 

Levingstone,  • 

O'Quinus,      - 

I 

Lightbodie,    ...        - 

Osburne, 

I 

Lindsay,        .... 

Park,    .... 

3 

Lockhart,  Lokhart, 

Patoun,  Patoune,  - 

2 

Lowdoune,    ...        - 

Patrick, 

I 

Lownde,        -        -        -        - 

Peebel,  Peibles,     - 

3 

Lyall, 

Penmango,    - 

I 

M'Adam,      -        -        .        - 

Pitt,      -        -        -        - 

I 

M'Aulay,       .... 

Pollock,  Pollok,     - 

3 

M«Cersie,      .... 

Porter,  -        -        -        - 

I 

MacClain,     .... 

Porterfield,  Porterfeild,  - 

2 

M*Connell,   -        -        -        - 

Pringallus,     . 

2 

M^Ghye,        .... 

Prymros, 

I 

M'Gilchrist,  -        -        -        - 

Ramsay,  Ramsaeus,  Ramisaeus, 

3 

M'KerreU,    .... 

Reid,    .... 

3 

M'Lellan,      -        -        -        - 

Richmond,    - 

I 

M'Letchie,    ...        - 

Robertsoune, 

I 

M'Vicar,       .... 

Rod,     .... 

I 

Madeoke,      .        .        -        - 

Rodger, 

I 

Maine,          ...        - 

Rollok, 

I 

Maxwell,  Maxwel, 

Rose,  Rosse, 

3 

Melvill,         .... 

Rowat, 

I 

Miller,  Millerus,    - 

2 

Sanders,  Sandes,   - 

3 

MitcheU,       ...        - 

2 

Schaw,  Shaue, 

4 
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Scherer, 

Sempill,  Semplius, 

Shaq>e, 

Simson, 

Smith,  Smyth, 

Snell,    .        .        -        - 

Snype,  -        -        -        - 

Stewart,  Steuart,    - 

Stirling,  Stirlinng,  - 

Strang,  -        -        -        - 

Thomson,      - 

Torphichen,  - 

Tran,    -        -        -        - 

Vauss,  -        -        .        - 

Vetche,  Vetcheus,  - 

Waddrap,  Woddrope,     - 

Walker, 

Walkinshaw,  Walkinschawe, 

WalUce, 

Wallwork,     - 


I 

3 

I 
I 

3 
I 

I 

5 
7 
3 
I 
I 
I 
I 
3 

2 
2 

3 

7 

I 


Ward,   - 

Watsoune,     - 

Weir,    - 

Welsch,  Welshe,    - 

West,    - 

Whetcombe, 

White,  Whyte,       -     • 

Whytfoord,  Quhitfurd, 

Whytlaw, 

Wilkie,  - 

Will,     . 


Wilson,  Wilsone,  Wilsonus,  Wil- 

senne,  Wilsoune,  Wilsonne,  8 

Winet,  Winzett,     .        -        -  a 

Wreittoune,  -        -        -        -  i 

Wright,  Wricht,     -        -        -  2 

WyUys,          -        ...  I 

Wynrame,     -        -        -        -  i 

Young,  Younge,    -        -        -  S 
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No.   XI. 
THE  OLD  CHURCH   OF  ST.   KENTIGERN,  LANARK. 

BY 

HUGH   DAVIDSON. 

.[Ifead  at  the  Excursion  of  the  Society  on  ist  September,  1898.] 

At  the  settlement  of  the  kingdom  of  Strathclyde  in  a.d.  573,  under  King 
Roderick,  commonly  known  as  Rydderch  Hael,  St.  Kentigem,  who  had 
for  several  years  been  obliged  to  seek  shelter  in  Wales  in  consequence 
of  the  apostacy  of  the  times,  the  oppression  of  barbarous  tribes,  and 
treacherous  conspiracies  against  his  life,  was  restored  to  the  See  of 
Gla^ow.  It  is  generally  inferred  that  this  event  marked  the  institution 
or  the  revival  of  the  primitive  Church  of  lanark.  Joceline  in  his  Life  of 
Kentigem  narrates  that  King  Rydderch,  ''seeing  that  the  Christian  religion 
was  aknost  entirely  destroyed  in  his  kingdom,  anxiously  considered  how 
he  might  restore  it";  and  that  "he  found  no  plan  by  which  it  would  be 
more  surely  brought  about  than  to  send  messengers  to  Saint  Kentigem 
to  recall  him  to  his  first  see."  Kentigem,  who  was  occupying  a  dis- 
tinguished place  among  the  Christian  teachers  of  Wales,  consented  to  his 
recall  to  Clydesdale  by  the  pious  king.  He  was  then  at  Uanelwy  in 
Flintshire,  where  he  had  founded  the  Monastery  of  St  Asaph's;  and 
returning,  accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  monks,  met  Rydderch 
and  hb  people  at  Hoddam  in  Dumfriesshire,  where  for  some  time  his 
see  was  fixed,  but  afterwards,  ''warned  by  divine  revelation,  he  transferred 
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it  to  his  own  City  of  Glasgow."  These  pieces  of  information  are  chiefly 
supplied  by  Bishop  Joceline,  but,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  L^e 
was  written  five  centuries  after  the  occurrence  of  the  events  which  it 
professes  to  record,  and  is  founded  chiefly  on  tradition,  the  information 
claims  due  attention.  Lanark  lies  in  the  direct  route  from  Hoddam  to 
Glasgow;  and  as  it  was  the  practice  of  St  Kentigem  in  going  from  one 
place  to  another  to  erect  churches,  and  to  ordain  priests,  it  has  been 
inferred  that  in  this  journey  the  Church  of  Lanark  was  founded  by  him — 
a  supposition  which  is  countenanced  by  the  fact  that  in  after  times  the 
church  was  dedicated  to  his  memory. 

The  Church  of  St.  Kentigem  appears  to  have  been  a  parish  church 
in  the  time  of  David  L,  who  acceded  in  1124  on  the  death  of  his  brother 
Alexander.  Previous  to  his  reign  it  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Crown;  but  by  a  charter  granted  by  David  between  the  years  11 50  and 
1 1 53,  and  addressed  to  Francis  Anglis  et  Scotis  et  GalwiensibuSy  he  con- 
veyed it  to  the  Monastery  of  Dryburgh,  with  the  lands,  teinds,  and  others 
belonging  to  it  This  grant  was  confirmed  by  Bishop  Herbert  of  Glasgow, 
by  Malcolm  the  Maiden,  and  by  William  the  Lion.  The  right  of  the 
Monastery  of  Dryburgh  to  the  Church  of  Lanark  was  likewise  confirmed 
by  Bishop  Jocelin  of  Glasgow  and  his  successors  in  the  see  down  to 
1258;  also  by  Pope  Lucius  IIL  in  1183,  Pope  Celestin  in  11 96,  by  Pope 
Gregory  VIIL  in  1228,  and  by  King  Alexander  IL  in  1230. 

About  this  time  it  was  not  uncommon  for  proprietors  of  land  in  Lanark 
to  make  donations  to  increase  the  revenues  of  the  parish  church.  Amfridus 
Comaisarius  de  Lanark  (manufacturer  of  implements  of  horn)  granted  to 
the  Canons  of  Dryburgh,  between  1165  and  12 14,  his  land  in  Lanark 
which  he  held  of  the  king  in  burgage,  and  which  lay  between  the  work- 
shop of  Henry  Well  and  the  tenement  of  William  the  Janitor.  William  de 
Karamikley,  burgess  of  Lanark,  and  a  member  of  a  family  of  that  name, 
who  in  the  year  1228  owned  the  estate  of  Cleghom,  granted  to  the  Canons 
of  Dryburgh  a  tenement  in  the  burgh,  between  the  house  of  William  the 
Weaver  on  the  one  side  and  that  of  John  Blaw  (Blair?)  on  the  other,  in 
excambion  for  another  tenement  opposite  to  his  house  which  the  canons 
had  granted  to  him;   so  that  John  the  son  of  Enoch  and  his  heirs,  who 
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held  the  same  burgage  tenement  from  William  de  Karamikley,  should  pay 
yearly  five  shillings  as  feu-duty  to  the  abbot  and  convent  In  the  time 
of  William  the  Lion,  Jordanus  Brae  granted  to  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  of 
Drybuighy  and  Saint  Kentigem  of  Lanark,  certain  lands,  to  be  held  by 
him  and  his  heirs  as  a  charitable  gift  for  the  soul's  weal  of  King  William 
and  others.  John  Brae  confirmed  to  God,  the  Blessed  Mary,  St.  Kentigem, 
the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Dryburgh,  and  the  Rectors  of  Lanark,  the  lands 
bestowed  on  them  by  his  father,  which  he  described  as  surrounded  by  a 
ditch  on  the  east  of  the  church,  to  be  held  of  him  and  his  heirs,  for  the 
soul's  weal  of  King  Alexander,  fi^e  of  all  service,  custom,  or  demand. 
These  lands  gifted  by  Jordan  Brae  and  John  Brae  are  identified  to  this 
day  as  the  lands  lying  immediately  outside  of  the  churchyard  wall  and 
extending  to  the  Clyde,  and  have  from  time  immemorial  been  known 
under  the  name  of  Braxfield,  a  name  which  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  gave  a  title  to  the  celebrated  Lord  Justice -Clerk 
Macqueen,  who  was  bom  at  Braxfield,  and  whpse  descendants  are  pro- 
prietors of  the  lands  to  the  present  time.  William  Gillies,  for  the  soul's 
weal  of  Kings  William  and  Alexander,  granted  to  the  Mother  Church 
of  St  Kentigem  of  Lanark  all  the  tithes  and  offerings  of  his  lands  of 
Mossplat,  with  the  right  of  thirlage  of  his  mill. 

There  were  various  chantries  within  the  Parish  Church  of  St  Kentigem. 
Robert  the  deacon,  son  of  Hugh  the  clerk  of  Lanark,  granted  to  God  and 
St  Kentigem  of  Lanark,  for  lights  to  the  church,  a  feu-duty  of  three  shillings 
per  annum,  payable  from  the  land  which  his  brother  Walter  held  of  him. 
Alexander,  the  High  Steward  of  Scotland,  who  died  about  the  year  1300, 
gave  a  yearly  sum  of  five  shillings  and  sixpence,  being  the  whole  annual 
revenue  payable  from  his  land  in  the  burgh  of  Lanark,  to  provide  a 
light  in  the  greater  church  and  chapel  of  the  town,  for  the  soul's  weal 
of  King  Alexander.  About  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  John 
Simpson,  a  burgess,  founded  a  chaplainrie  in  the  parish  church.  In  the 
year  1500  King  James  IV.  granted  to  William  Clerkson,  chaplain  at  the 
altar  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  within  the  Parish  Church  of  Lanark,  a  tenement 
in  the  burgh,  which  had  reverted  to  the  king  by  reason  of  the  bastardy 
of  the  last  owner.    There  was  also  an  altar  or  chantry  dedicated  to  the 
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Holy  Rood,  called  the  Rood  Altar,  and  in  the  year  1561  was  worth 
seven  pounds  yearly.  The  Canons  of  Dryburgh,  who  still  continued  to 
hold  the  church  by  the  grant  of  Saint  David,  appear  to  have  appropriated 
the  rectorial  tithes  from  the  time  of  the  grant  in  the  twelfth  century 
until  the  Reformation,  the  cure  being  served  by  a  vicar  and  curates. 
They  paid  forty  pounds  a  year  to  three  priests  of  the  chapeL  The  vicar 
paid  ten  pounds  yearly,  with  a  share  in  the  lesser  offerings  to  a  resident 
curate. 

The  Church  of  St  Kentigem,  situated  as  it  is  outside  of  the  town 
of  Lanark,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  parish  churchyard,  was  in  ancient 
times  known  as  the  *'  Out  Kirk,**  or  **  High  Kirk,"  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  within  the  town,  which  was  called  the  **  In  Kirk  " 
or  the  "Town  Kirk." 

Blind  Harry,  the  minstrel,  in  his  Life  of  Sir  William  Wallace^  1297, 
refers  to  Wallace,  when  in  Lanark,  passing 

"  On  fra  the  Kyrk  that  was  without  the  toim " : 

and,  if  the  same  authority  is  to  be  believed,  it  was  in  this  church  that 
the  Scottish  hero  first  saw  the  young  lady  who  became  his  wife.  To 
that  circumstance  Blind  Harry  alludes  when  he  says : 

"Upon  a  day  to  ye  Kyrk  as  sche  went, 
Wallace  hyr  saw,  as  he  hys  eyne  can  cast, 
Ye  prent  ofT  luff  hym  punzett  at  ye  last, 
So,  asprely,  throuch  bewte  off  yat  brycht, 
With  gret  uness  in  presence  bid  he  mycht, 
He  knew  ftill  weyll  hyr  kynerent  and  her  blud, 
And  quhew  sche  was  in  honest  eyss  and  gud." 

They  were  united  in  the  bonds  of  matrimony  in  this  church  in  1296, 
the  ceremony  being  performed  by  a  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Blair,  a 
schoolfellow  in   Dundee  and  a  personal  friend  of  the  patriot,  and  who  f 
afterwards  wrote  in  Latin  the  story  of  his  exploits. 

Lanark  was  a  favourite  residence  of  several  of  the  early  Scottish  kings, 
notably  of  William,  Alexander  IL,  and  Alexander  IIL,  who  also  frequently 
held  their  courts  there.    Several  charters  were  granted  by  these  sovereigns 
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when  they  resided  in  the  town.  The  charter  to  the  town  of  Ayr  con- 
stituting it  a  Royal  Burgh  bears  to  have  been  granted  by  King  William 
at  the  Castle  of  Lanark.  The  kings  and  their  courts  doubtless  worshipped 
in  the  Parish  Church  of  St  Kentigem,  which  originally  must  have  been 
an  edifice  of  imposing  appearance.  As  already  stated,  three  priests  served  at 
its  altars,  and  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi  and  other  accustomed  ceremonials 
were  annually  observed. 

The  ruins  of  this  venerable  church  are  perhaps  the  oldest  ecclesiastical 
remains  in  the  upper  ward  of  Lanarkshire.  The  edifice  appears  to  have 
been  built  of  t(ie  hard  and  durable  whinstone  found  on  the  estate  of 
Jerviswood  in  the  parish.  At  the  Reformation  it  was  stripped  and  its 
revenues  confiscated,  but  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  that  event  it  was 
used  as  the  parish  church.  It  fell  into  disuse  shortly  after  the  period  of  the 
Revolution  of  1688.  It  was  then  in  a  state  of  great  disrepair.  A  proposal 
to  repair  or  rebuild  it  was  made  in  the  year  1709,  but  the  proposal  was 
opposed  by  the  Town  Council,  and  St.  Kentigem's  appears  then  or 
shortly  thereafter  to  have  been  abandoned.  The  Church  of  St.  NicholaSi 
commonly  called  the  Laigh  Kirk,  thereafter  practically  became  the  Parish 
Church  of  Lanark.  Repairs  and  alterations  were  made  on  it  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  those  whose  dwellings  were  in  the  landward  part  of  the 
parish  as  well  as  those  in  the  town.  In  17 10,  when  allocating  a  seat 
to  Sir  James  Carmichael  of  Bonnington,  the  Town  Council  recorded  a 
caveat  that  "nothing  herein  shall  infer  the  said  laigh  church  to  be 
the  parish  church  of  Lanark." 

This  ruin  of  St  Kentigem's  Church  possesses  all  the  features  of  the 
Early  English  or  First  pointed  style  of  Gothic  architecture  which  prevailed 
in  Scotland  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  period  of  the  erection  of  the 
church.  The  same  style  is  represented  in  the  crypt  and  choir  of  Glasgow 
Cathedral,  in  the  nave  of  that  of  Dunblane,  and  in  the  transept  of 
Dryburgh.  The  thirteenth  century  parish  churches  are  mostly  of  small 
dimensions  and  simple  design,  and  a  considerable  number  of  them  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Western  Highlands.  The  plan  of  the  structure  has  been 
of  a  peculiar  and  unusual  arrangement,  consisting  of  two  aisles,  with 
possibly  a  chancel  attached  to  each,  or  one  chancel  for  the  whole  church, 
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but  without  a  nave.  The  row  of  six  pillars  and  five  lofty,  pointed,  and 
elegant  arches  appear  to  form  the  centre,  dividing  the  church  into  two 
aisles.  These  pillars  and  arches  are  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  The 
pillars  are  alternately  round  and  octagonal,  the  latter  having  eight  sides  and 
eight  angles,  and  the  two  responds  are  half  octagons.  The  arches  have 
a  double  splay  or  sloped  suHace  on  each  side.  The  southern  aisle  is  74 
feet  in  length  by  20  feet  in  width  internally.  Its  walls  are  in  a  fair  state 
of  preservation.  It  has  a  chancel  arch  at  the  east  end,  a  little  over  8  feet 
in  width.  This  arch  is  supported  by  responds  or  half  pillars  attached  to 
the  wall,  and  are  half  octagons,  and  it  has  a  double  splay  on  each  side. 
There  is  a  small  lancet  window  with  wide  internal  splay  in  the  east  wall, 
to  the  south  of  the  chancel  arch,  and  the  latter  b  placed  close  to  the 
central  row  of  pillars.  If  there  was  not  a  chancel  to  the  east  of  the 
northern  aisle,  the  arrangement  described  may  have  been  adopted  so  as  to 
bring  the  chancel  as  near  the  centre  of  the  church  as  possible,  with  the 
view  of  its  serving  as  the  chancel  for  the  whole  church.  Mere  fragments 
remain  of  the  walls  of  the  northern  aisle.  Excavations  were,  at  my  instiga- 
tion and  in  my  presence,  made  in  the  year  1874,  when  the  base  of  a 
doorway  shaft  was  discovered  at  a  point  22  feet  or  thereby  to  the  north 
of  the  row  of  pillars  and  arches.  This  was  supposed  to  represent  the  north 
doorway  of  the  church.  At  the  east  of  this  northern  division,  where  it  is 
possible  there  was  a  chancel,  there  is  a  hideous  tomb-house  for  the  family 
of  the  Lockharts  of  Lee,  erected  probably  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In 
the  south  wall  are  preserved  a  range  of  five  narrow  lancet  or  acute-shaped 
windows  with  wide  splayed  reveals  inside.  But  it  contains  also  an  important 
object  in  the  remains  of  a  fine  First  pointed  doorway,  remarkable  in  its  details. 
It  has  had  two  nook  shafts,  with  First  pointed  foliage  in  the  Caps,  and  the 
mouldings  of  the  pointed  arch  are  bold  and  characteristic.  This  doorway 
is  described  by  Bloxam  in  his  Gothic  Architecture  as  exhibiting  the 
''round  moulding  with  a  fillet  in  the  face,  while  the  capitals"  (which  are 
all  that  remain  of  two  nook  shafts)  "  are  richly  sculptured."  I  was  informed 
by  the  late  Sexton  of  Lanark  Churchyard  that  numerous  students  of  ecclesi- 
astical architecture,  some  even  from  America  and  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
bad  firom  time  to  time  come  to  Lanark  to  study  this  ancient  doorway. 
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Attadied  to  the  church,  opening  from  the  southern  aisle  by  a  doorway, 
and  extending  outwards  from  the  south  wall,  is  an  apartment  in  the  possession 
as  a  mausoleum  of  the  family  of  the  Lockharts  of  Cleghom.  This  apartment 
may  have  probably  been  the  sacristy  in  which  the  sacred  utensUs  were 
kept  and  the  clerical  vestments  deposited 

The  site  of  the  bellgable  or  belfiy  is  distinctly  visible  outside  of  the 
west  wall  The  bell,  which  dates  from  the  year  mo,  was  removed  to 
the  steeple  of  St  Nicholas,  which  is  now  the  parish  church,  and  is  rung 
several  times  every  day.     The  inscription  is  interesting,  and  is  as  follows: 

"I.    Datb.    Anno  Ilia 
I  did  for  twice  three  cent-ries  hing 
And  unto  Lanark  Qty  ring. 
Three  times  I  Phenix-like  have  past 
Thro'  fiery  furnace,  till  at  last  ...  . 

2 Anno  1659. 

Refounded  at  Edinburgh 
By  Onnston  and  Cunningham, 
Anno  1740." 

In  the  year   1874  certain  restorations  were  executed  on  the  ruin.      A 

large  gap  in  the  west  wall  was  built  up,  and  the  present  polished  doorway 

fonped    in   the   centre,   with    columns  and   sill    of   single    stones.      The 

masonry  was  so  executed  as  to  correspond  with  the  oldest  part  of  the 

masonry  of  the  church.      The  south  wall  was  levelled  to  two  different 

heights,  and  a  stone  cope  placed  along  the  top  of  it  and  of  the  west  wall, 

and  the  walls  of  the  arches.    Other  operations  were  executed  by  which  the 

ruins  were  strengthened  and  improved  so  as  to  last  for  a  very  considerable 

period.      Three  sculptured  stones  were  built  into  the  west  wall  on  the 

outside,  which  can  now  be  seen.      The  circumstances  of  the  finding  of 

these  stones  are  not  iminteresting.    About  the  year  1822  there  was  erected 

on  the  area  inside  of  the  south  wall  a  watch  house  for  detecting  those 

who  violated  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead.      The  house  consisted  of  one 

apartment,  which  was  entered  ^  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps  outside  of  the 

building.     Among  the  improvements  effected  in  1874  was  the  demolition 

of  thb  building,  when  two  of  these   sculptured   stones  were  discovered 

doing  duty  as  steps  in  the  stair.    The  third  stone  was  found  buried  under 
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the  surface  near  one  of  the  pillars.  They  resemble  some  of  the  sculptured 
stones,  drawings  of  which  are  contained  in  I^  Sculptured  Manummts  oj 
lona  and  the  West  Highlands^  by  James  Drummondi  KS.A.,  published  in 
1881. 
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1898.  ^  r 

The  Excursion  took  place  on  Thursday,  ist  September,  the  day's 
programme  including  Craignethan  Castle,  Lanark  and  Douglas.  Among 
those  present  were  J.  O.  Mitchell,  LL.D.,  Vice-President,  P.  Macgregor 
Chalmers,  F.S.A.Scot,  R.  Himter  Dunn,  Colonel  Stirling  of  Gaigunnock, 
R.  Y.  Pickering,  W.  A.  Scott  Mackirdy  of  Birkwood,  John  Mann,  C.A., 
J.  Laurie  Coulson,  Walter  Easton,  Alexander  Park,  J.  Dalrymple  Dimcan, 
F.S.A.Lond.  and  Scot,  Honorary  Secretary,  Andrew  Smith,  A.  B.  Dick- 
Oeland  of  Ravenswood,  James  White,  F.S.A.Scot,  Walter  E.  Wingate, 
W.  J.  Wood,  James  Caldwell,  F.S.A.Scot.,  ij.  Edmiston,  the  Rev. 
J.  M.  Kirkpatrick,  the  Rev.  Ernest  Scott,  the  Rev.  J.  Young, 
John  Somerville,  W.  F.  Grimston,  J.  W.  Ruddock,  J.  M.  Steven, 
T.  B.  Fotheringham,  James  Mitchell,  etc.  Leaving  the  Central  Station 
by  the  8.57  a.m.  train,  the  members,  on  arriving  at  Tillietudlem  Station, 
proceeded  on  foot  to  Craignethan  Castle,  and  made  a  careful  examination 
of  the  building.  A  paper  on  its  history  and  architectural  characteristics 
was  read  by  Mr.  Dalrymple  Duncan  as  follows : 

The  original  name  of  the  lands  of  Craignethan  was  Draffan,  and  they 
are  first  heard  of  under  that  appellation  in  1160,  when  Arnold,  Abbot  of 
Kelso,  granted  them  in  feu  to  Lambyn  Asa  for  a  reddendo  of  two  and  a 
half  silver  merks.  In  1271  they  were  held  by  Sir  Hugh  of  Crawford  and 
Alice  his  spouse,  but  no  documents  have  been  discovered  throwing  any  light 
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on  their  ownership  for  a  considerable  period  after  this  date,  though  it  is 
probable  they  formed  part  of  the  vast  possessions  of  the  House  of  Douglas. 
It  is  also  uncertain  at  what  period  they  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Hamiltons,  but  in  all  likelihood  James,  ist  Lord  Hamilton,  obtained 
possession  of  them  shortly  after  the  forfeiture  of  the  Black  Douglases  in 
1455.  He  probably  erected  the  keep  of  the  Castle,  which  appears  to 
date  from  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  1529  the  fortalice, 
under  the  name  of  Castre  de  Nauthan,  with  the  adjacent  lands,  was 
bestowed  by  James,  2nd  Lord  Hamilton  and  ist  Earl  of  Arran,  upon  his 
natural  son  Sir  James  Hamilton  of  Finnart,  and  to  this  remarkable  man  it 
undoubtedly  owes  alike  much  of  its  architectural  importance  and  its  historical 
interest  It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  a  paper  of  this  description  to 
do  more  than  touch  upon  the  salient  points  in  the  career  of  one  of  the 
most  notable  figures  of  the  reign  of  James  V.  Hamilton's  character  is  a 
most  complex  one,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  one  possessed  of 
his  fine  taste  and  artistic  skill  should  have  been  conspicuous  for  ferocity 
and  barbarity,  even  in  the  rude  age  in  which  he  lived.  His  career  up 
till  the  period  of  his  fall  was  one  long  series  of  honours  and  successes,  and 
he  became  the  possessor  of  a  chain  of  estates  running  from  Crawfordjohn 
in  upper  Clydesdale  to  Fmnart  in  Western  Renfrewshire.  The  offices  of 
dignity  and  profit  he  held  were  innumerable — Captain  of  the  Palace 
of  Linlithgow,  Sheriff  of  the  Counties  of  Linlithgow  and  Renfirew,  Bailie  of 
the  Barony  of  Lesmahagow,  Cupbearer  and  Steward  of  the  Household, 
the  King's  Master  of  Work  and  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Palaces, 
Lord  High  Treasurer  and  Governor  of  Dumbarton  Castle,  and  last,  but 
not  least  remarkable.  Grand  Inquisitor  in  all  cases  of  heresy.  Every  effort 
was  made  to  efface  the  stain  on  his  birth.  He  was  twice  legitimated — 
first  in  January,  15 12-13,  ^^^  second,  with  three  natural  sons  of  his  own,  in 
November,  1539,  while  the  King  even  gave  him  the  right  to  incorporate 
the  royal  double  tressure  in  his  coat-of-arms.  Amongst  the  many  cruel 
and  violent  deeds  of  his  life  none  was  baser  than  his  slaughter  in  cold 
blood  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  after  the  battle  of  Linlithgow  Bridge,  in 
1526,  a  murder  which  Hamilton's  own  father  Arran  bewafled,  exclaiming 
with  anguish  that  the  wisest,  best,  and  bravest  man  in  Scotland  had  follen. 
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And  yet,  with  all  his  ferocity  and  rapacity,  he  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  architect  of  some  of  the  finest  portions  of  the  Palaces  of  Holyrood, 
Falkland,  and  Linlithgow,  while  the  Castles  of  Edmbuigh,  Stirling,  and 
Rothesay  were  considerably  added  to  and  adorned  by  his  genius.  It  is 
therefore  not  surprising  that  he  should  have  devoted  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  his  own  residence  at  Craignethan,  and  to  him  are  attri- 
buted the  enclosing  walls  and  towers  round  the  keep,  with  the  outer 
courtyard 

In  1540  King  James  visited  him  at  Craignethan  on  the  occasion  of 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  James,  Master  of  Somerville,  but  his 
career  of  prosperity  was  soon  to  close«  In  the  following  year  he  was 
accused  of  connivance  in  a  plot  to  assassinate  the  King,  and  though  it 
seems  not  improbable  that  the  charge  was  groundless,  he  was  found 
guilty  and  executed,  while  his  estates  were  forfeited. 

In  1541  the  Lord  Treasurer's  accounts  contain  entries  of  disbursements 
in  connection  with  the  maintenance  of  Craignethan  Castle,  and  in  that 
year  also  James  again  visited  it,  while  on  a  hunting  expedition  in  Lanark- 
shire. 

The  Castle  and  lands  remained  annexed  to  the  Crown  till  after  the 
King's  death,  when  the  forfeiture  was  recalled,  and  they  were  restored  to 
the  son  of  Hamilton  of  Finnart,  who  subsequently  became  Sir  James 
Hamilton  of  Evandale  and  Sheriff  of  Lanarkshire.  He  did  not,  however, 
long  retain  possession  of  them,  as  James,  2nd  Earl  of  Arran,  was  desirous 
of  acquiring  them,  and  they  were  subsequently  conveyed  to  him. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Queen  Mary  was  at  Craignethan  after  her 
flight  from  Loch  Leven  on  2nd  May,  1568.  Mr.  Greenshields  of  Kerse,  in 
his  Annals  of  Lesmahag&w^  seems  to  consider  the  tradition  as  founded  on 
&ct,  pointing  out  that  it  is  undoubted  that  Mary  proceeded  to  Hamilton, 
where  her  friends  and  adherents  assembled  from  all  quarters.  Sir 
William  Drury,  writing  to  Cecil  on  6th  May,  1568,  informs  him  that 
''since  the  despatch  of  his  last  letter"  he  "could  not  hear  of  any  more 
thsm  that  the  Queen  continued  at  Draffen  among  the  Hamiltons."  The 
tradition  of  the  district  is  that  Mary,  after  remaining  some  time  at  Cadzow 
Castle,  was  removed  to  Craignethan  as  a  place  of  greater  security,  and. 
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as  Mr.  Greenshields  says,  the  Place  of  HamUton  at  that  time  being 
merely  a  square  tower,  altogether  unsuited  for  a  royal  residence,  it  is 
quite  likely  that  Craignethan,  both  from  its  strength  and  its  greater 
distance  from  Glasgow,  where  Moray  was  assembling  his  forces,  would  be 
selected  as  the  most  suitable  dwelling  for  the  Queen  in  the  district 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  undoubted  that  when  after  Langside  Moray 
made  an  incursion  into  the  Middle  Ward,  he  took  possession  both  of 
Craignethan  and  the  Place  of  Hamilton. 

In  1570,  during  the  struggles  between  the  adherents  of  Mary  and  those 
of  her  son  James  VI.,  Sir  William  Drury  and  the  English  army  took  the 
Place  of  Hamilton  and  destroyed  it  The  defenders  were,  however,  allowed 
to  retire  to  Craignethan,  and  meeting  Lord  Sempill,  one  of  the  King's 
party,  took  him  prisoner  and  carried  him  with  them. 

In  1579,  when  John  and  Claude  Hamilton  were  attainted  for  their  sup- 
posed complicity  in  the  assassination  of  the  Regent  Moray,  Craignethan  was 
again  besieged,  and  in  it  was  found  James,  the  3rd  Earl  of  Arran.  Despite 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  insane  for  many  years,  he  was  taken  prisoner  and 
kept  for  some  time  in  captivity. 

Craignethan  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Hamiltons  till  1665,  when  the 
Duchess  Anne  sold  it  to  Andrew  Hay.  The  latter  seems  from  the  arms  over 
the  entrance  to  the  mansion  which  he  (in  the  words  of  Hamilton  of  Wishaw) 
"built  with  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  in  the  comer  of  the  garden,"  to  have 
been  a  cadet  of  the  house  of  Tweeddale. 

In  1720  the  Castle  and  lands  were  acquired  by  purchase  from  the  Hay 
family  by  the  Duke  of  Douglas,  and  after  his  death  passed,  by  the  decision 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  famous  Douglas  cause,  to  Archibald  Douglas, 
son  of  Lady  Jane  Douglas,  the  Duke's  sister,  and  her  husband  Sir  John 
Stewart  of  Grandtully.  Mr.  Douglas  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1790, 
but  the  title  became  extinct  in  1857.  Craignethan  now  belongs  to  his 
descendant  and  representative  in  the  female  line,  Charles,  12th  Earl  of 
Home. 

The  Castle,  which  stands  on  a  rocky  eminence  overhanging  the  Nethan, 
consists  of  an  inner  and  outer  courtyard  separated  by  a  dry  ditch  or  moat 
30  feet  wide.    The  outer  courtyard,  190  feet  by  140  feet,  is  surrounded  by 
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batdemented  walls  and  has  square  towers  at  the  north-western  and  south- 
western angles  and  over  the  gateway.  The  inner  courtyard  was  entered 
through  a  narrow  gateway  furnished  with  a  portcullis,  after  passing  which 
the  moat  would  probably  be  traversed  by  means  of  a  drawbridge.  The  wall 
on  the  west  side  of  this  court3rard  must  have  constituted  a  very  formidable 
rampart  of  defence,  as,  according  to  Messrs.  M*Gibbon  and  Ross,  it  was  16 
feet  in  breadth  and  probably  contained  embrasures  for  cannon  above  and  a 
vaulted  passage  on  the  ground  level.  On  the  south  side  the  wall  of  the 
courtyard  is  strengthened  by  three  square  towers,  one  of  them  abutting  in 
the  moat,  the  second  in  the  centre,  and  the  third  at  the  eastern  end.  The 
last  of  these  is  of  large  size,  being  34  feet  by  32.  The  basement  story  is 
on  the  level  of  the  ground  outside,  while  the  first  floor  is  at  the  level  of 
the  courtyard,  which  latter  to  the  east  of  the  keep  is  raised  on  a  vaulted 
substructure.  This  floor  is  entirely  occupied  by  a  kitchen  of  fine  proportions. 
In  the  upper  story,  under  the  corbels  of  the  parapet,  are  embrasures  for 
cannon  so  constructed  as  to  be  able  to  sweep  the  steep  bank  below. 

The  keep  is  battlemented,  the  corbelling  being  extremely  fine  and  artistic, 
and  has  bartizans  at  the  angles  and  over  the  entrance.  The  internal 
arrangements  are  rather  peculiar,  the  principal  floor  being  on  the  ground 
level  and  not,  as  is  usually  the  case,  on  the  first  story.  The  dividing  wall 
in  the  centre  is  also  not  of  very  common  occurrence  in  Scotland. 

The  entrance  lobby  contains  a  stair  leading  to  the  upper  stories  and  a 
smaller  stair  down  to  the  vaulted  basement,  which  latter  has  a  well  at  its 
east  end  Over  the  doorway  there  is  a  panel  with  the  Hamilton  arms. 
On  the  left  of  the  lobby  is  a  guardroom,  fix)m  which  a  newel  stair  leads 
to  the  battlement.  The  Great  Hall  is  on  this  floor,  and  is  a  fine  apartment, 
40  feet  long  by  20  broad.  It  has  a  lofty  semicircular  vault  and  is  lighted 
by  three  windows.  The  fireplace  was  in  the  part  of  the  central  wall  now 
demolished.  The  private  rooms  opened  off  the  eastern  end,  at  which  point 
there  was  a  newel  stair  communicating  with  the  upper  story. 

Access  to  the  kitchen  (which  lay  to  the  north  of  the  hall  between  the 
private  room  and  the  guardroom)  was  got  from  the  latter. 

The  lean-to  buildings  against  the  west  wall  of  the  outer  courtyard  seem 
to  have  been  kitchen  oflSces. 
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It  is  well  known  that  Craignethan  was  the  im>tot7pe  of  the  *'  TiUietudlem" 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Old  Mortality. 

The  house  to  which  reference  has  been  made  as  having  been  built  by 
Andrew  Hay  in  the  outer  courtyard  was  offered  as  a  residence  to  the  great 
novelist  by  Lord  Douglas,  and  Lockhart  mentions  that  he  was  at  first 
disposed  to  entertain  the  im>po6al  favourably,  though  circumstances  sub- 
sequently occurred  which  altered  his  intention. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  had  been  accorded  to  Mr.  DaLrymple  Duncan 
for  his  paper,  the  Society  walked  down  the  beautiful  glen  through  which 
the  Nethan  flows,  to  Crossford,  where  carriages  were  in  waiting  in  which 
the  members  and  their  friends  were  conveyed  to  Lanark,  stopping  at 
Stonebyres  Fall  on  the  way,  and  passing  (by  permission  of  Sir  Simon 
Lockhart,  Bart)  through  the  Lee  Castle  policies.  On  arriving  at^Lanark 
a  visit  was  paid  to  the  old  church  of  St.  Kentigem,  and  a  paper  on  its 
history  was  read  by  Mr.  Hugh  Davidson.^ 

Mr.  Davidson  having  been  cordially  thanked  for  his  valuable  paper, 
the  Society  left  LanariL  at  3.18  for  Douglas.  On  arriving  there  the  old 
church  of  St  Bride,  containing  the  Douglas  tombs,  was  visited,  and  an 
interesting  paper  on  them  was  read  by  Mr.  P.  Macgregor  Chalmers.  The 
party  next  proceeded  to  Douglas  Castle,  which  is  situated  in  a  fine  park 
about  a  mile  from  the  town.  There  are  no  remains  of  the  original 
residence  of  the  historic  race,  whose  wide  possessions  formerly  compre- 
hended a  great  part  of  the  Lowlands,  and  the  present  Castle  only  dates 
from  1760.  By  permission  of  the  Earl  of  Home,  the  Society  was  permitted 
to  see  the  interior  of  the  house,  and  a  number  of  historical  relics  which 
it  contains  were  exhibited. 

Returning  by  train  to  Lanark,  the  Society  dined  in  the  Clydesdale 
Hotel  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  J.  O.  Mitchell  In  addition  to  those 
whose  names  have  been  already  mentioned  there  were  present  at  the 
Dinner,  the  Provost  of  Lanark,  Sheriff  Fyfe  and  Mr.  Hugh  Davidson,  with 
Mr.  William  George  Black,  F.S.A.Scot,  Honorary  Secretary,  who  had  been 
prevented  from  taking  part  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  day's  proceedings. 

^  Mr.  Davidson's  paper  appears  in  exlenso  at  p.  155. 
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1899. 

The  Excursion  took  place  on  Thursday  7th  September,  when  a  visit  was  paid 
to  Tulliallan,  Cukoss,  Pitfirrane  Castle,  and  Dunfermline.  About  forty  of 
the  members  were  present,  among  whom  were  J.  O.  Mitchell,  LL.D.,  Vice- 
President;  Principal  Dyer,  J.  T.  T.  Brown,  A.  W.  Gray  Buchanan  of 
Parkhill,  Colonel  Stirling  of  Gargunnock,  Robert  Guy,  J.  Dah3rmple 
Duncan,  F.S.A.  Lond  and  Scot,  Hon.  Secretary,  James  Caldwell,  F.S.A. 
Scot.,  T.  L.  Galbraith,  Andrew  Smith,  Walter  Easton,  William  Anderson, 
F.S.A.,  Scot,  A.  B.  Dick-Cleland  of  Ravenswood,  P.  Macgregor  Chalmers, 
F.S.A.  Scot,  John  Mann,  C.A,  D.  R.  Clark,  William  Gibson,  Charles  E. 
Whitelaw,  Thomas  Adam,  J.  A.  Petrie,  Campbell  Douglas,  F.R.I.B.A., 
P.  Hill  Normand  of  Whitehill,  J.  D.  Roberton,  D.  S.  Miller,  J.  A. 
Brown,  W.  J.  Wood,  R.  Y.  Pickering  of  Conheath,  the  Rev.  E.  Scott, 
the  Rev.  J.  Young,  John  Mlntyre,  W.  F.  Grimstone,  C.  R.  Cowie, 
J.  M.  Steven,  George  Ainslie,  William  Howatt,  W.  Anderson  Baillie,  etc 

Leaving  Queen  Street  Station  at  9.10  a.m.,  the  Society  proceeded  by 
train  to  Kincardine-on-Forth,  where  carriages  were  in  waiting  in  which  the 
members  were  conveyed  to  Tulliallan  Castle.  A  careful  examination  of 
the  building  was  made,  and  a  paper  on  its  history  was  read  by  Mr. 
Dahrymple  Duncan  as  follows: 

In  Scotland,  as  in  other  countries,  the  introduction  and  improvement 
of  artillery  put  an  end  to  the  erection  of  castles  of  the  type  which  had 
prevailed  in  the  early  days  of  feudalism,  the  main  purpose  of  which  was 
fitness  for  standing  a  siege.  It  being  found  that  it  was  vain  to  attempt 
to  construct  walls  which  were  proof  against  the  battering  effect  of  cannon, 
the  barons,  to  a  large  extent,  abandoned  the  disused  strongholds  in  which 
they  had  been  living,  the  discomfort  and  squalor  of  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  picture,  and  set  about  the  construction  of  more  commodious 
dwellings.  Tulliallan  Castle  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Scots  castellated 
architecture  of  the  period,  which  includes  the  latter  half  of  the  15th  and 
the  first  half  of  the  i6th  centuries,  when  the  defensive  qualities  which 
had  been  the  paramount  requisites  of  such  buildings  in  the  age  preceding, 
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while  still  largely  retained,  were  combined  with  the  necessary  characteristics 
of  a  reasonably  comfortable  place  of  residence. 

The  early  history  of  the  lands  on  which  the  edifice  stands  seems,  to 
a  large  extent,  veiled  in  obscurity,  but  in  the  15  th  century  they  were 
the  property  of  the  Edmonstones  of  that  ilk.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
15th  century  they  were  acquired  by  Sir  Patrick  Bladcadder  through  his 
marriage  with  Elizabeth,  one  of  the  dangfaters  and  co-heiresses  of  Sir 
James  Edmonstone  of  Ediaontlcme.  Sir  Patrick  was  the  younger  son 
of  Sir  llobert  Blackadder  of  that  ilk,  a  Berwickshire  knight,  in  whose 
person  the  lands  of  Blackadder  were  erected  into  a  free  barony  in  1452, 
and  who  sat  in  the  Scots  Parliament  of  1464.  Patrick  Blackadder  was 
involved,  along  with  his  elder  brother  and  other  members  of  the  family, 
in  a  criminal  prosecution,  chronicled  in  Pitcaim  under  date  i8th  August, 
1499,  for  the  "cruel  slauchter  of  umquhile  John  Nisbet  and  Philip 
Nisbet,  and  for  spuhneing  of  their  goods";  but  he  seems  to  have  escaped 
punishment.  His  son  and  successor,  John  Blackadder,  was  less  fortunate 
in  regard  to  a  somewhat  similar  offence,  for  which  he  was  tried  some  30 
years  later,  though  possibly  it  was  the  rank  and  importance  of  his  victim 
which  secured  his  condemnation.  This  crime  was  the  murder  of  no  less  a 
personage  than  the  Abbot  of  Culross,  James  Inglis  by  name,  who  had 
held  high  court  appointments,  and  who  was  also  a  poet  of  some  merit, 
if  we  are  to  believe  Sir  David  Lindsay — 

"  Who  can  say  more  than  Sir  James  Inglis  says, 
In  ballads,  £uroes,  and  in  pleasant  plays? 

But  Culross  bath  his  pen  made  impotent." 

Ill-feeling  seems  to  have  arisen  between  the  Abbot  and  the  Laird  of 
Tulliallan  in  consequence  of  the  former  having  granted  to  Lord  Erskine 
a  lease  of  the  lands  of  Balgownie,  which  were  in  the  occupation  of 
Blackadder.  The  latter  swore  that  he  would  be  revenged,  and  shortly 
afterwards  encountering  the  Abbot  at  Rosyth,  near  North  Queensferry, 
attacked  and  slew  him.  For  this  he  was  executed,  as  recorded  by  Sir 
James  Balfour  in  laconic  terms:  "This  zeire  1530  the  Laird  of  TuUiallane 
was  beheidit  the  first  day  of  March  for  killing  Mr.  James  Inglis,  Abbot 
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of  Ciilross,  'and  with  him  a  monk  of  the  said  abbey,  a  chief  author  of 
the  Abbot's  slauchter."  The  monk,  who  was  named  William  Lothian, 
had  the  previous  day  been  unfrocked  and  deprived  of  his  orders  on  a 
public  scaffold  at  Edinburgh  in  presence  of  the  king  and  queen  and  an 
immense  crowd.  Three  retainers  of  Blackadder's  were  also  charged  as 
accomplices  in  fbc  murder,  but  having  taken  refuge  at  Torphichen,  they 
claimed  the  privilege  of  sanctoaiy.  Being  brought  to  trial,  but  ''acquitted 
of  forethought  felony,"  they  were  "judicially  ve-delivered  to  Geoige,  Lord 
of  St  John,  Master  of  the  said  sanctuary." 

Another  John  succeeded  his  father  in  Tulliallan  and  in  1532  crossed 
to  the  continent  on  a  pilgrimage  of  atonement  for  his  father's  crime,  a 
royal  warrant  of  protection  to  his  tenants  and  servants  being  granted 
during  his  absence.  He  was  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  ill-fated  Mary, 
and  his  son  William,  who  had  served  in  her  army  at  Langside,  being 
taken  prisoner  after  the  battle,  was  carried  to  Edinburgh,  and  there 
hanged  and  quartered  on  24th  June,  1567. 

The  other  Blackadder  lairds  of  Tulliallan  were  undistinguished.  The 
last  of  them,  John  Blackadder,  was  created  a  baronet  in  1626,  but  being 
of  a  spendthrift  disposition  he  so  embarrassed  the  estate  that  it  passed 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  family,  and  he  himself  was  compelled  to  retire 
to  France,  where  for  a  time  he  served  as  an  officer  of  the  Guard.  He 
died  in  America  about  1651. 

The  most  distinguished  member  of  the  Blackadder  family  was  Robert, 
the  first  Archbishop  of  Glasgow.  This  distinguished  ecclesiastic  was  a 
brother  of  Patrick  Blackadder  of  Tulliallan.  Held  in  high  esteem  by 
James  IV.  he  was  employed  by  that  monarch  in  various  delicate  and 
'important  missions,  the  most  notable  of  these  being  the  negotiation 
of  the  king's  marriage  to  Margaret  Tudor.  Appointed  by  Pope  Sixtus  IV. 
Bishop  of  Aberdeen  in  1480,  he  was  four  years  later  translated  to 
Glasgow,  which  was  then  merely  a  bishopric  Blackadder's  influence  at 
Rome  was,  however,  so  great  that  he  was  able  in  1491-2  to  secure 
its  erection  into  an  archbishopric,  and  thus  to  place  himself  on  a 
level  with  the  holder  of  the  see  of  St  Andrews.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a   man  of  very  considerable  artistic  taste,  and  has  left  his  mark 
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on  several  buildings  in  Scotland  He  erected  the  tower  at  Jedbuigfa 
(of  which  he  was  for  a  time  Abbot),  and  his  arms  and  initials 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  its  N.W.  comer.  An  aisle  of  the  church 
of  Edrom  in  Berwickshire  was  also  erected  by  him,  while  in  our  own 
cathedral  we  owe  to  him  the  building  in  continuation  of  the  south 
transept  known  as  Blackadder's  Ciypt  He  is  further  commemorated  by 
the  two  altars  in  front  of  the  rood  screen  on  which  his  carved  arms  and 
initiab  may  still  be  seen^ 

At  Culross  he,  in  1503,  founded  a  chapel  in  honour  of  St  Mungo 
at  the  reputed  place  of  the  saint's  birth,  and  endowed  it  with  a  grant 
of  the  lands  of  Craigrossy  in  Stratheam.  The  terms  of  the  foundation 
were  as  follows,  "  Robtrtus  Giasguensis  Archiepiscopus  primus  a  reditibus 
terrarum  de  Cragrossy  quas  ecclesiae  donavit  Jundavit  unam  capellaniam  in 
ecclesia  beatissimi  Kentigemi  confessoris  ubi  idem  nafus  erat  per  archi- 
episcopum  constructa  et  edificata  prope  monasterium  de  CulrosJ' 

The  ruins  of  this  chapel  still  exist  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 
the  Abbey  grounds.  Its  length  was  54  feet,  and  breadth  20  feet,  and 
its  eastern  termination  was  a  three-sided  apse. 

It  was  only  natural  that  an  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  who,  from  his 
connection  with  the  locality  knew  well  the  legend  of  St  Mungo's  birth, 
should  thus  have  commemorated  it  by  the  erection  of  a  place  of  worship. 
I  may  in  a  few  sentences  recall  to  your  recollection  that  curious  and 
interesting  story. 

Thanew,  the  mother  of  the  saint,  was,  by  the  cruelty  of  her  father, 
the  king  of  Lothian,  placed  in  an  open  boat,  without  oar  or  rudder,  and 
sent  to  sea  from  Aberlady.  The  boat  drifted  first  to  the  Isle  of  May, 
but  eventually  grounded  at  Culross,  where,  as  the  morning  of  the  next 
day  dawned,  the  unfortunate  princess  gave  birth  to  her  son.  The  aged 
St  Serf,  who  lived  near,  while  engaged  in  his  devotions,  heard  the  sound 
of  angelic  voices  calling  him  to  the  spot,  and  found  on  the  rugged 
shore  the  young  mother  and  her  child.  Seeing  the  infant  the  venerable 
anchorite  exclaimed,  ^ Mochohe^^  "My  dear,"  whence  the  derivation  of 
Mungo.  He,  however,  subsequently  christened  the  babe  by  the  name 
of  Kentigem,  "head  chief."    The  education  of  Mungo  or  Kentigem  was 
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carefully  supervised  by  St  Serf,  whose  fovourite  pupil  he  became,  and 
many  wonders  are  told  of  his  school-dajrs.  After  a  time  he  was  warned 
by  an  angel  that  he  must  leave  Cuhx>ss,  and  to  avoid  the  opposition 
which  he  would  have  encountered  from  St  Serf,  he  stole  away  secretly. 
He  was,  however,  followed  by  his  master,  who  overtook  him  just  as 
Mungo  had  crossed  the  Forth,  whose  waves  divided  to  let  him  pass. 
St  Serf  implored  him  either  to  return  or  let  him  go  with  him,  but 
Mungo  remained  deaf  to  his  entreaties,  and  pursued  the  journey  by  which 
he  eventually  reached  the  banks  of  the  Molendinar. 

A  visit  to  Cuboss  and  TuUiallan  is  thus  of  peculiar  interest  to  a  body 
of  Glasgow  archaeologists,  for  here  two  of  the  most  notable  figures  in 
our  city's  history  meet  each  other  across  the  long  centuries  which  divided 
their  lives;  on  the  one  hand,  the  humble  Christian  missionary  of  the 
6th  century,  on  the  other,  the  powerful  and  haughty  prelate  of  the  i6th. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  TuUiallan  Blackadders,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  another  member  of  the  family  was  the  famous  Covenanting 
preacher,  John  Blackadder,  who  was  punished  for  his  opinions  by  a  four 
years'  captivity  on  the  Bass  Rock,  where  he  died  in  1685. 

On  the  downM  of  the  Blackadders,  TuUiallan  passed  by  purchase 
into  the  possession  of  Sir  Geoige  Bruce  of  Camock,  an  important  personage 
in  Scotland  in  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century.  Third  son  of  Edward 
Bruce  of  BlairhaU,  grandson  of  David  Bruce  of  Clackmannan,  and  brother 
of  the  eminent  diplomatist  who  became  the  first  Lord  Kinloss,  it  would 
have  been  only  natural  if  he  had  sought  distinction  in  court  or  camp, 
but  the  bent  of  his  genius  lay  in  other  directions.  Possessed  of  un- 
bounded energy  and  enterprise,  he  turned  his  attention  to  commercial 
pursuits,  and  was  eminently  successful  Embarking  in  the  coal  and  salt 
trades,  he  exported  large  quantities  of  these  commodities,  and  erected 
numerous  and  extensive  works  both  at  Culross  and  elsewhere.  In 
developing  one  of  his  mines,  he  had  the  courage  to  sink  a  shaft  on  the 
shore,  weU  within  the  tide-mark,  encasing  the  shaft  in  a  circular  wall 
which  rose  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  This  was  connected  by  an 
underground  gaUery  with  the  shore  workings,  and  when  James  VI.  on 
one  occasion  paid  him  a  visit,  he  had  the  monarch  conveyed  under  the 
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sea,  and,  to  his  great  consternation,  brought  up  the  shaft  to  find  himself 
at  its  extremity  surrounded  on  all  hands  by  the^  angry  waves. 

Besides  TulUallan,  he  acquired  extensive  estates  in  the  parishes  of  Culross, 
Camock,  Torrybum,  and  Dunfermline,  and  it  was  through  his  influence 
that  Cuhoss  was,  in  1588,  constituted  a  royal  burgh.  He  does  not  seem 
to  have  lived  much  at  TuUiallan,  his  favourite  place  of  residence  being 
in  Cukoss,  where  the  mansion  in  which  he  lived  can  still  be  pointed  out 
During  his  proprietorship  of  Tulliallan  a  crime  was  committed  within  its 
walls  of  a  particularly  cruel  and  barbarous  description.  Pitcaim  chronicles 
that  in  161 9  four  persons  were  accused  of  ''carrieing  umquhle  Thomas 
Davidson  to  the  pit  of  Tulliallan,  quhair  through  want  of  enterteenment 
he  famisched  and  deit  of  hunger."  Sir  Geoige  was  not  accused  of  com- 
plicity in  the  crime,  but  he  would  seem  not  at  any  rate  to  have 
disapproved  of  it,  for,  on  the  hearing  being  adjourned,  he  became 
security  for  the  appearance  of  the  culprits  at  a  subsequent  diet,  and 
possibly  used  influence  to  secure  their  acquittal,  as  nothing  more  is 
heard  of  the  case.  He  married  Maigaret,  daughter  of  Archibald  Primrose 
of  Bumbrae,  and  was  succeeded  in  Tulliallan,  Culross,  and  Camock  by 
his  elder  surviving  son  George,  while  the  estates  in  Dunfermline  parish 
passed  to  his  younger  son  Robert.  George  Bruce  was  created  Earl  of 
Kincardine  by  Charles  I.,  at  Carisbrooke  Castle  in  1647,  but  dying 
unmarried,  was  succeeded  in  the  title  and  estates  by  his  brother.  In  his 
hands,  and  those  of  his  successors,  the  vast  property  which  their  ancestors 
had  acquired  became  so  burdened  with  debt  that,  in  1700,  it  was  brought 
to  a  judicial  sale,  where  the  greater  part  of  it  (including  Tulliallan)  was 
purchased  by  Colonel  John  Erskine,  son  of  David,  second  Lord  Cardross. 
The  new  proprietor  (who  was  known  as  **  the  black  Colonel,"  to  distinguish 
him  from  a  relative  who  rejoiced  in  the  appellation  of  ''the  white 
Colonel")  lived  in  Cuhoss,  and  being  of  a  troublesome  and  litigious 
character,  kept  the  place  in  hot  water  during  the  whole  period  of  his 
residence.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  John  Erskine  of  Camock,  the 
eminent  jurist,  author  of  the  Institutes  of  the  Law  of  Scotland^  who  left 
the  estate  to  James  Erskine,  the  eldest  son  of  his  marriage  with  his  second 
wife  Anne,  daughter   of  James  Stirling    of   Keir.     James  Erskine's  son 
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David  sold  Tulliallan  to  the  Hon.  George  Keith  Elphinstone,  better 
known  as  Admiral  Keith,  who  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Keith 
in  1797. 

Lord  Keith  was  twice  married:  first,  to  Miss  Mercer  of  Aldie,  by 
whom  he  had  an  only  daughter,  Margaret,  who  succeeded  him  in  the 
peerage,  and  married  Comte  Flahault  de  la  Billarderie.  Lord  Keith 
married,  secondly,  Hester  Maria  Thrale,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Thrale,  the 
friend  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  by  her  had  an  only  daughter,  Georgiana,  who 
married,  first,  the  Hon.  Augustus  Villiers,  and  secondly  Lord  William 
Godolphin  Osborne.  Tulliallan  was  left  by  Lord  Keith  to  his  two 
daughters  in  succession,  and  afterwards  to  the  representatives  of  the  elder 
of  them.  Under  this  destination  it  is  now  held  by  the  present  Marquess 
of  Lansdowne,  whose  mother,  the  late  Marchioness,  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Comtesse  Flahault 

The  castle,  in  old  da3rs,  must  have  been  situated  dose  to  the  Forth, 
the  tract  of  ground  which  now  divides  it  from  this  water  having  been 
reclaimed,  and  was  encompassed  by  a  rectangular  enclosure,  defended 
by  a  ditch  and  mound. 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  castle  is  at  the  S.W.  comer,  which  was 
protected  both  by  a  drawbridge  and  portcullis  and  by  machicoulis.  There 
is  a  postern  at  the  S.E.  comer. 

The  ground  floor  contains  two  apartments  with  fine  groined  and 
ribbed  vaulting.  One  of  them  has  a  fireplace  with  a  large  projecting 
hood  and  moulded  jambs;  corbels  for  supporting  lights  stand  on 
either  side.  The  upper  floor  contained  the  Great  Hall,  38  x  22  feet, 
and  a  with-drawing  room  21.6  x  22.6.  There  is  an  entrance  from  outside 
to  the  Great  Hall  which  is  a  very  peculiar  feature.  It  would  be  reached 
by  a  temporary  wooden  stair. 

Leaving  Tulliallan  the  Society  drove  to  Culross,  where,  in  the  first  place, 
a  visit  was  paid  (by  permission  of  Miss  Luke,  the  proprietrix)  to  the  so- 
called  "Palace,"  the  former  residence  of  Sir  George  Bruce.  It  is  a  very 
fine  example  of  an  old  Scots  town  residence,  and  consists  of  two  ranges 
of  buildings  on  the  west  and  north  sides  of  a  courtyard.     The  former  of 
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these  bean  the  date  1597,  with  the  anns  and  initials  of  the  founder,  while 
the  latter  dates  from  161 1.  One  of  the  rooms  has  a  wooden  ceiling  on 
which  are  painted  emblematic  subjects,  each  with  an  appropriate  text, 
while  some  of  the  other  apartments  have  been  decorated  with  patterns  in 
colours  of  various  designs.  The  house  received  the  name  by  which  it  is 
generally  known  from  the  fact  that  James  VI.  stayed  in  it  on  the  occasion 
of  his  visit  to  Cufross  in  161 7.  It  was  observed  with  extreme  regret  that 
the  interesting  old  mansion  is  rapidly  falling  into  a  state  of  dilapidation, 
and  earnest  hopes  were  expressed  that  steps  would  be  taken  in  the  imme- 
diate future  for  its  preservation. 

The  quaint  old  town  of  Culross  contains  besides  the  "Palace"  a 
number  of  interesting  specimens  of  domestic  architecture,  and  among  those 
which  were  shown  to  the  Society  may  be  mentioned  the  house  known  as 
"The  Study,"  part  of  which  dates  from  pre-Reformation  times,  and  the 
Town  House  or  Tolbooth,  built  in  1626. 

The  remains  of  Culross  Abbey  were  next  visited,  and  a  paper  on  the 
history  of  the  building  was  read  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Whitelaw,  as  follows : — 

The  site  of  Cuhross  Abbey  is  hallowed  by  memories  of  St  Mungo  and 
his  reputed  teacher,  St  Serf;  but,  unfortunately,  of  the  history  of  the 
Abbey  ahnost  nothing  is  known. 

According  to  Dr.  Skene  it  was  founded  by  St  Serf  at  the  close  of  the 
seventh  century,  and  in  121 7  Malcolm,  third  Earl  of  Fife,  re-founded  it, 
introducing  Cistercian  monks  from  Kinloss.  Of  this  period  there  are  con- 
siderable remains  and  also  some  of  what  may  be  considered  earlier,  although 
most  of  what  we  see  is  much  later. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  building  is  the  arrangement  of  the 
plan — a  cruciform  eastern  church  separated  from  a  western  church  by  a 
tower  pierced  only  by  doorways.  Both  of  these  churches  are  about  the 
same  dimensions,  78  ft.  by  21  ft.  6  in.  The  whole  floor  and  the  ground 
to  the  S.K  are  on  the  same  level,  the  cloister  garth  is  10  ft.  lower,  and 
on  the  S.  of  the  cloister  garth  there  is  again  a  drop  of  about  20  ft, 
where  there  were  originally  extensive  vaults.^ 

» Slercr,  1693. 
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The  West  Church  shows  in  the  masonry  indications  of  the  Transition; 
it  was  lit  from  above  on  either  side  by  six  or  seven  round  headed  win- 
dows (Slezer),  and,  as  seen  by  remaining  jambs,  they  belong  to  fifteenth  or 
sixteenth  centuries.  This  upper  work  was  removed  by  the  late  minister, 
Dr.  Erskine,  for  the  purpose  of  building  dykes.  The  West  Door  was  where 
the  entrance  gate  now  stands,  to  judge  by  the  still  extant  buttress. 

The  Tower  shows  two  periods,  the  lower  part  being  the  older,  which, 
with  the  westmost  door,  is  probably  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  the  vault 
and  work  above  it,  including  the  eastmost  and  internal  doors,  is  probably 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  original  finish,  shown  by  Slezer,  was  a 
parapet  and  saddle-back  roof,  as  at  Torphichen,  Dundee,  etc.  The  chapel 
to  the  north  is  late  fourteenth  century. 

The  North  Transept  was  built  in  1640  by  Sir  George  Bruce  of  Car- 
nock,  doubtless  on  the  old  foundations.  The  South  Transept  is  original, 
and  had  an  Eastern  aisle  with  a  lean-to  roof  against  the  transept  (now  re- 
moved), as  shown  by  Slezer. 

The  same  arrangement  was  evidently  carried  out  in  the  North  Tran- 
sept, to  judge  by  the  existing  two-light  east  window. 

The  present  century  is  responsible  for  the  culminating  misfortunes,  the 
original  windows  which  were  large  and  handsome  have  been  built  up,  with 
the  exception  of  that  in  the  East  Gable. 

The  Sacristy  is  just  recognisable  in  its  modem  garb,  now  serving  as  a 
vestry. 

The  Chapter  House,  of  which  there  are  but  scanty  remains,  shows  only 
the  northmost  of  the  usual  three  openings,  here  a  fine  example  of  first 
pointed  (thirteenth  century),  with  indications  in  the  still  remaining  springers 
of  three  rows  of  columns. 

The  Manse  dates  from  1647,  as  indicated  by  one  of  the  dormers. 

About  a  quarter  mile  north  there  are  remains  of  what  is  considered  to 
have  been  the  Lodge,  with  indications  of  an  arched  pend,  showing  the 
probable  extent  of  the  enclosing  walls. 

The  most  interesting  point  in  this  building  is  the  dividing  tower,  for 
whose  position  two  solutions  may  be  propounded. 

I.    That  the  Tower   separated   the  Abbey  Church   from   the   Parish 
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Church  of  the  town  and  coast  lin^  the  other  P^viah  Church,  at  about  one 
mfle  distance,  being  for  the  country  fcXk.  This  is  feasible,  seeing  the 
ancient  parish  was  very  laige  and  included  Kincardine.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment is  unusual  in  Scotland,  although  Mr.  Freeman  has  described  several 
churches  in  England  where  one  portion  bdonged  to  the  x>arishioners  and 
the  remainder  to  the  monks. 

3.  Docking  of  the  church  towards  close  of  fifteenth  century  on  account 
of  shrinking  revenues.  However,  against  this  latter,  tiiere  is  the  serious 
evidence  that  one  finds  the  jambs  of  windows  attached  to  and  ajqwrently 
coeval  with  the  west  side  of  the  tower,  and  thus  pointing  towards  the  first 
conclusion  as  the  more  probable. 

Previous  to  leaving  the  Abbey  precmcts,  the  Society  was  allowed  to 
examine  the  fine  seventeenth-century  monument  erected  to  the  memoiy  of 
Sir  George  Bruce,  which  is  in  a  burial  aisle  built  against  the  east  gaUe 
of  the  church.  The  monument  itself  is  of  fireestone,  but  the  recumbent 
statues  of  Sir  George  and  his  wife,  placed  in  a  square  recess  at  some  dis- 
tance fix)m  the  ground,  and  the  kneeling  effigies  of  their  three  sons  and 
five  daughters,  ranged  in  front  of  the  base,  are  of  alabaster. 

The  Society  drove  fipom  Cuboss  to  Dunfermline,  stopping  on  the  way 
to  visit  Pitfirrane  Castle,  where  they  were  most  courteously  and  hospitably 
received  by  Sir  Arthur  and  Lady  Halkett  Pitfirrane  has  been  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Halkett  family  firom  an  early  period.  The  Castie  is  a  very 
interesting  specimen  of  an  old  Scots  mansion.  Originally  it  was  evidentiy 
a  simple  oblong  keep  of  four  stories,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  considerable  alterations  were  made  on  it,  the  effect  of  which 
was  to  convert  it  into  a  structure  of  the  L  plan.  Further  additions  were 
made  to  it  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Dunfermline  was  reached  about  five  o'clock,  when  the  Abbey  Church 
and  the  ruins  of  the  Palace  were  visited,  and  a  paper  on  their  history  was 
read  by  Mr.  Dalrymple  Duncan.  The  Society  had  previously  visited  Dun- 
fermline in  1879. 

In  the  evening  the  members  and  their  friends  dined  together  in  the 
Royal  Hotel,  Dunfermline,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  J.  O.  Mitchell 
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MOUND-DWELLINGS  AND   MOUND-DWELLERS. 

BY 

DAVID  MACRITCHIE,  F.S.A.Scot. 

(Read  at  a  Meeting  cf  tk*  Society  held  on  i8/>l  Jatmetry^  190a) 

In  discussing  the  early  races  of  the  British  Islands,  the  late  Dr.  W.  F.  Skene 
tells  us  that  "there  are  just  two  people  mentioned  in  the  Irish  records 
who  had  settlements  in  Ireland,  and  who  yet  were  connected  with  Great 
Britain  and  the  region  lying  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe.  These 
were  the  people  termed  the  Tuatha  De  Danann^  and  the  Picts.  The  tradi- 
tionary migration  of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  brings  them  from  the 
country  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  where  they  possessed  four 
cities,  to  Scotland,  where  they  inhabited  a  district  termed  Dobhar  and 
lar  Dobhar;  and  from  thence  they  went  to  Ireland,  where  they  drove 
out  the  Firbolg,  to  be  subdued  in  their  turn  by  the  Gaels.  The  Picts 
are  likewise  brought  from  the  Low  Countries  to  Ireland,  and  from  Ireland 
to  Scotland,  where  they  founded  a  kingdom  which  included,  till  the 
seventh  century,  the  Picts  of  Ulster,  and  which  was  subverted  in  the 
ninth  century  by  the  Gaels.  These  two  tribes  were  thus  the  prior  mce 
in  each  country.  Both  must  have  been  prior  to  the  Low  German  popula- 
tion of  the  Netherlands.     The  Picts  were  the  race  prior  to  the  Gaels  in 
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Scotland,  and  the   T^tatAa   De  Datuum  die  prior  colony  to  the  Gaels  in 
Ireland*" 

The  name  of  the  Tuaiha  Dt  Danann  often  appears  under  the  abbrevi- 
ated form  of  T^iotka  De  or  Dea^  and  sometimes  also  they  are  spoken  of 
as  <*the  Dananns."      It   is  Professor  Rhys,   I   think,    who   explains  the 


*  Pftge  IxzvL  of  Dr.  W.  F.  Skene's  Introduction  to  Tks  Bock  of  ike  Dean  of  Liimore^ 
Edinburgh,  i86a. 

For  the  take  of  deameii,  I  hare  modified  Dr.  Skene's  words  to  the  extent  of 
substituting  modem  place-names  and  racial  terms  for  those  employed  by  him,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  Tuatka  Dt  Danamt.  But  all  the  equivalents  given  are,  with  one 
reservation,  those  given  by  Dr.  Skene  himself  in  the  work  quoted  from.  The  following 
list  shows  the  alterations: 


"Great  Britain"    . 

is  substituted  for  "Alb.n"  and  "Breatan." 

*<  The  region  lying  between  the 

Rhine  and  the  Elbe  ** 

„              "  Lochlan." 

"NetherUnds" 

„              "Lochlan." 

••Low  Countries". 

"Lochlan." 

"Picts"         .... 

"  Cruithne." 

"Scotland"    .... 

"Alban." 

"Ireland"     .... 

"Erin." 

"Gaels"        .... 

„              "Scots"  and  "MUesian  Scots." 

The  one  reservation  is  in  the  case  of  "Breatan,"  and  this  also  implies  a  partial 
correction  of  the  definition  of  "Alban"  as  "Scotland."  Dr.  Skene  thus  defines  "Alban" 
and  "Breatan"  {op.  cit„  p.  Ixzv.):  "Alba  or  Alban  was  Scotland  north  of  the  Firths 
of  Forth  and  Qyde.  Breatan  was  not  Wales,  but  the  southern  districts  of  Scotland, 
of  which  Dunbreatan,  now  Dumbarton,  was  the  chief  seat." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Rev.  Dr.  M'Lauchlan,  who  translated  and  annotated  Tko 
Dtan  of  Lismor^s  Book,  states  (p.  8)  that  "Breatan"  denoted  "either  Wales  or  England 
and  Wales  together" ;  and  again  (p.  49)  that  the  term  "included  then  as  now  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales." 

Of  "Lochlan"  Dr.  Skene  says:  "Lochlan  was  the  north  of  Germany,  extending 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Elbe;  and  the  name  of  I/Khlanach  was  originally  apfdied  to 
the  ancient  traditionary  pirates  termed  the  Fomorians.  When  the  Norwegian  and 
Danish  pirates  appeared  in  the  ninth  century,  they  were  likewise  called  Lochlanach; 
and  the  name  of  Lochlan  was  transferred  to  Norway  and  Denmark,  from  whence  they 
came."  "Historically,  'the  land  under  the  waves'  [a  poetical  expression;  in  Gaelic, 
THr  fo  tkumn]  was  the  low-lying  coast  of  Holland  and  Germany,  extending  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  Elbe."  (Op,  cH.,  pp.  Ixxv.-bcxvL,  and  p.  148  of  "Additional  Notes": 
also  pp.  303  and  603  of  Dr.  Standish  Hayes  O'Grady's  Sihw  Gadelua,  English  transla- 
tion ;  London  and  Edinburgh,  1892.) 
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term  as  signifymg  ''the  People  of  the  Goddess  Danu,**  or,  in  the  shorter 
form,  ''the  People  of  the  Goddess."  According  to  this  interpretation, 
therefore,  the  name  does  not  necessarily  imply  anything  racial,  belonging 
as  it  does  to  the  same  order  as  Buddhist,  Christian,  or  any  other  term 
denotmg  the  followers  of  a  certain  deity  or  religious  leader.  A  much 
earlier  interpretation  is,  however,  given  in  a  manuscript  (now  in  the 
Advocates'  Library  at  Edinburgh),  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Argyll- 
shire family  of  the  M'Lauchlans  of  Kilbride,  and  which  is  supposed  to 
have  formed  a  portion  of  the  fomous  library  of  lona,  dispersed  at  the 
Reformation.  In  this  Kilbride  manuscript,  then,  it  is  explained  that  the 
Tuatha  Dt  Danann  were  so  called  because  they  were  men  of  science, 
and  were,  so  to  speak,  "gods"  (di)^  in  contradistinction  to  laymen,  who 
were  andi^  i.e.  "no  gods."*  Then,  again,  the  Hon.  Algernon  Herbert 
r^ards  the  name  as  meaning  "the  people  devoted  to  the  gods  and  to 
bardic  sciences."'  In  each  of  these  last  interpretations  the  Tkatha  Di 
are  held  up  to  us  as  a  people  possessing  or  claiming  superior  attributes, 
which  were  understood  to  raise  them  above  the  level  of  other  contemporary 
castes. 

These  7\$aiha  Di  or  "  Dananns,"  then,  are  said  to  have  come  from  the 
Low  Countries  to  Scotland,  and  after  living  there  for  several  generations 
they  are  understood  to  have  crossed  to  Ireland,  at  that  time  inhabited  by 
the  race  of  the  "Fir-Bolgs,"  whom  they  subdued.  The  rule  of  the 
Dananns,  however,  only  lasted  two  centuries ;  at  the  end  of  which  time 
the  conquering  Gaels  made  their  appearance.  It  was  at  this  period  that 
Angus,  son  of  The  Dagda,  was  king  of  the  Diatha  Dea,  The  story  goes 
that  the  Dananns,  recognizing  that  the  Gaels  came  as  powerful  and  war- 
like invaders,  and  as  colonizers,  told  them  on  their  first  arrival  that  if  they 
could  effect  a  landing  in  open  day,  and  in  spite  of  the  Dananns,  then 
one-half  of  Ireland  would  be  ceded  to  the  new  comers.  The  Gaels  were 
successful  in  landing ;    but  the  two   parties  could   not  agree  as  to  the 

'See  Dr.  Hayes  O'Grndy's  Siha  Gadtlica  (English  tnndadon),  p.  522. 

*See  a  paper  by  the  late  Herbert  Hore  on  "The  Origin  of  the  Irish  Superstitions 
regarding  Banshees  and  Fairies,"  in  the  fcumal  cf  the  Royal  Society  Oj  Antiquaries  of 
IreUmd^  p.  lai. 
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diyision  of  Ireland,  apparently  because  the  Dananns,  while  willing  to  sur- 
render one-half  of  the  island,  wished  to  retain  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole. 
Then,  after  the  simple  fashion  of  the  heroes  of  ancient  chronicles,  the 
rival  forces  came  to  the  agreement  that  the  matter  should  be  laid  before 
the  first  person  whom  a  party  of  deputies  from  either  side  should  happen 
to  encounter  at  the  outskirts  of  a  certain  town  on  an  appointed  day,  and 
this  man's  decision  should  be  held  as  final.  Now,  although  the  Dananns 
are  remembered  as  "adepts  in  all  druidical  and  magical  arts,"  the  Gaels 
also  had  a  druidh  {le.  wizard  or  magus)  among  their  number;  and  he 
proved  more  than  a  match  for  the  Dananns.  For,  between  him  and  the 
leaders  of  his  party  it  was  arranged  that  the  man  whom  the  deputies  should 
accidentally  meet  at  the  appointed  place  should  be  no  other  than  this 
druidh  of  the  Gaels,  whose  person  was  unknown  to  their  opponents.  The 
unsuspecting  Dananns  walked  into  the  trap.  The  first  man  that  the 
delegates  met  was  a  strolling  harper.  ''It  is  a  great  thing  thou  hast  to 
do  to-day,  good  master  of  the  sciences !"  was  the  greeting  of  Angus  Mac- 
a-Daghda,  who  was  one  of  the  company.  <*What  have  I  to  be  doing 
to-day?"  quoth  the  wise  man,  ''except  to  go  about  with  my  harp,  and 
learn  who  shall  best  reward  me  for  my  music"  ^  "Thy  task  is  far 
greater  than  that,**  answered  the  Danann  king;  "thou  hast  to  divide 
Ireland  into  two  equal  portions."  Thereupon  the  druidh^  having  obtained 
the  promise  of  either  side  that  they  would  abide  by  his  decision,  pro- 
nounced as  follows: — "This,  then,  is  my  decision.  As  ye^  O  magical 
Dananns,  have  for  a  long  period  possessed  that  half  of  Ireland  which  is 
above  ground,  henceforth  the  half  which  is  underneath  the  surface  shall  be 
yours,  and  the  half  above  ground  shall  belong  to  the  sons  of  Miledh  (the 
Milesians,  or  Gaels).  To  thee,  O  Angus,  son  of  the  Dagda,  as  thou  art 
the  king  of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann,  I  assign  the  best  earth-house  in 
Ireland,  the  white-topped  brugh  of  the  Boyne.*    As  for  the  rest,  each  one 

*The  Dananns  themselves  were  notably  "professors  of  musical  and  entertaining  per- 
formances" ;  and,  indeed,  the  term  druidh^  applied  to  them  also,  seems  to  hare  indicated 
the  possessor  of  many  accomplishments  in  art  and  in  a  pseudo-scienoe.  Compare  the 
interpretation  of  Tuatha  D^  as  "  gods,"  already  referred  to. 

^** Brugh  barraghtal  na  Boimrne*^  is  the  phrase  given  in  The  GUnbard  ColkcHoH  if 
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can  select  an  earth-house  for  himself.''  Against  this  grotesque  decision 
there  was  obviously  no  appeal,  and  the  Dananns  surrendered  the  surface 
of  Ireland  to  the  Gaels;  and,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Skene,  "retaining  only 
the  green  mounds,  known  by  the  name  of  Sidh,  and  then  being  made 
invisible  by  their  enchantments,  became  the  Fir  Sidhe,  or  Fairies,  of 
Ireland."! 

In  this  legend  of  the  "halving"  of  Ireland  Dr.  Skene  recognizes  th^ 
memory  of  a  historical  foct — ^the  conquest  of  Ireland  by  the  Gaels,  and 
the  terms  meted  out  by  them  to  the  natives.  The  tradition  has,  of  course, 
its  defects,  like  most  traditions.  The  "earth-houses"  referred  to*  must 
have  akeady  been  in  existence  before  they  could  be  spoken  o^  and  par- 
ticularized, by  the  magician  of  the  Gaels.  The  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  the  story  is  that  the  Dananns  were  already  dwellers  in  earth-houses 
or  chambered  mounds,  and  that  the  terms  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
Gaels  restricted  the  conquered  people  to  their  own  habitations,  presumably 
with  the  reservation  of  a  small  portion  of  the  adjoining  territory.  That, 
in  short,  the  Gaelic  conquest  denoted  a  state  of  things  analogous  to  the 
European  conquest  and  settlement  of  North  America,  where  the  native 
races,  having  once  submitted,  were  allowed  to  live  on  "reservations" 
scattered  here  and  there  throughout  the  country.  Thus,  as  in  America, 
the  two  races  would  live  side  by  side,  though  perhaps,  as  in  America, 
presenting  the  most  opposite  characteristics. 

The  Dananns,  it  has  been  seen,  were  famous  for  the  possession  of 
"magical  power,"  or  "druidism";  terms  which  probably  can  best  be  trans- 
lated into  modem  language  by  such  expressions  as  shamanism,  hypnotism,^ 

Goiiu  Poetry  (Haaaurd,  Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward  Island,  1888,  p.  78),  where  the 
aboTe  story  is  tokL 

>  Skene's  CtUic  ScoiUmd^  Vol  IIL  pp.  106-107.  See  also  p.  93  of  the  same  volume, 
and  pp.  178  and  aao  of  Vol  I. 

<The  words  translated  "earth-house,"  as  used  by  the  dntidh^  are  ^^bmgk*^  and 

>In  a  paper  on  **  Mediaeval  Glamour  and  iu  Antidotes,"  read  before  the  Folk-Lore 
Congress  held  at  Memphis,  Tennessee,  United  Sutes,  on  23rd  January,  1895, 1  have  brought 
together  a  number  of  instances  tending  to  show  that  *<glamour  "  or  <'the  druidic  sleep"  was 
identical  with  the  "mesmerism"  and  "hypnotism"  of  modem  times. 
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and  a  more  or  less  uncertain  amount  of  scientific  knowledge.  To  a  gieat 
extent,  their  so-called  magical  power  was  not  likely  any  greater  than,  or 
different  from,  the  shamanism  of  the  Lapps,  who,  down  to  the  present 
century,  were  considered  to  have  power  to  raise  tempests  and  to  allay 
them  again;  a  purely  imaginary  power,  but  nevertheless  believed  in  by 
other  races,  if  not  by  themselves.  One  recorded  instance  of  the  druidic 
or  magic  power  of  the  Dananns  is  childish  in  its  simplicity.  We  are  told 
that  Cormac  Mac-Art,  King  of  Ireland,  met  his  death  at  the  house  of 
Cletech  on  the  Boyne,  through  **  the  enchantment  {siabrad)  which  Mailgenn 
the  druid  practised  upon  him,  after  Cormac  had  turned  against  the  druids, 
because  he  worshipped  God  rather  than  them."^  Now,  this  '< enchantment" 
was  very  simple  in  its  nature.  A  fish-bone  had  been  designedly  kneaded 
into  some  bread  which  was  given  to  the  king,  and  the  bone  stuck  in  his 
throat  and  choked  him.^  That  is  an  instance  of  the  '*  enchantment," 
''druidism,"  or  "xio^m^,"  practised  by  Mailgenn  the  druid;  and  it  is  one 
of  several  indications  that  the  power  of  those  pagan  priests  was  based 
upon  nothing  higher  than  cunning  deception  and  trickery. 

The  Gaelic  word  siabrad^  signifying  *<  enchantment,"  which  has  just 
been   quoted,  visibly  connects  itself  with  another  version  of  the   same 

*  Quoted  by  Dr.  Whitley  Stokes  from  the  "Four  Misters,"  at  p.  512  of  Folk-Lort^ 
December,  1892. 

It  may  here  be  noted  that  the  word  *' druid,"  as  above  used,  is  the  Gaelic  word 
denoting  a  priest  That  Dr.  Hill  Burton  and  others  should  ever  have  questioned  the 
former  existence  of  druids  in  the  British  Islands  is  simply  a  proof  of  their  ignorance  of 
Gaelic  and  of  Gaelic  records.  For  an  interesting  account  of  druids  see  pp.  107-119  of 
VoL  II.  of  Dr.  Skene's  Celtic  Scotland,  The  situation  is  there  (p.  119,  note)  summed  up 
in  these  words: — **Dr.  John  Hill  Burton  was  the  first  to  expose  the  utterly  fictitious 
basis  on  which  the  popular  conceptions  of  the  so^aUed  Druidical  religion  rests,  and  he 
has  done  it  with  much  ability  and  acuteness  in  an  article  in  the  Ediftkurik  Rgview  for 
July,  1863,  and  in  his  History  of  ScotUmd^  vol.  L  chap.  iv.  But  he  undoubtedly  carries 
his  scepticism  too  £ur,  when  he  seems  disposed  to  deny  the  existence  among  the  pre- 
Christian  inhabitants  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  of  a  class  of  persons  termed  Druids.  Here 
he  must  find  himself  fince  to  fiice  with  a  body  of  evidence  which  it  is  impossible,  with 
any  truth  or  candour,  to  ignore." 

'See  Siha  Gadelica^  p.  289  (Eng.  trans*);  also  the  eleventh-  or  twelfth-centuiy 
manuscript  Leabhar  na  k-Uidhrt^  foL  41  b.,  as  quoted  in  Petric's  Round  Towers^ 
pp.  96  and  98. 
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Story  recorded  in  an  ancient  Irish  manuscript ;i  wherein  it  is  stated  that 
Cormac  was  killed  by  ''the  Siabhras,  i,e.  the  Tuatha  De  Danann,  for  they 
were  called  Siabhras."  And  on  eramining  these  two  forms  i(  becomes 
evident  that  siabrad^  ''enchantment*''  is  derived  fixmi  the  name  applied  to 
die  enchanters  themselves,  siabhra. 

But  this  et3rmological  question  is  still  further  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  siabhra  is  itself  a  transference  of  meaning  from  the  dwellings  occupied 
by  those  enchanters  to  the  enchanters  tfiemsdves.  To  understand  thb 
properly  we  must  go  back  to  the  name  mentioned  by  Dr.  Skene  as 
associated  with  the  Dananns, — the  name  of  Fir  Sidke.  They  were  so 
called,  he  says,  because  they  lived  in  "green  mounds,  known  by  the  name 
of  sidh**\  whence  they  became  spoken  of  ^s  fir-sidbe,  or  "mound-men,* — 
tiiis  term  being  often  shortened  into  sidhe?  Thus  it  is  stated  in  an  ancient 
metrical  life  of  St.  Patrick  that  before  he  began  to  preach  Christianity 
"the  people  of  Ireland   worshipped   the  Side^^ — by  which    the  mound- 


'The  Setuhas  na  Rdtc^  or  History  of  the  Cemeteries.  The  passage  here  cited  does 
not  appear  in  the  pages  of  the  twelfth-centory  Leabharna  h-Vidhre  (of  which  the  S^nchas 
na  Reiec  forms  a  part),  bat  in  "a  second  copy  of  the  same  tract  [ue,  the  Senihasl  pre* 
served  in  an  ancient  velhmi  manuscript  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  DuUin, 
Class  H.  3,  17."    (See  p.  96  of  Petrie's  Round  Tpwtrs.) 

*For  a  fiill  consideration  of  this  word  see  my  "Notes  on  the  word  '  Sidh,'"  in  the 
Joumai  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland^  December,  1893.  Owing  to  the 
frequent  confusion  between  is'M,  ''peace,*"  and  sith  (or  sidh)^  "a  mound  or  hiU,"  it  is 
important  to  cite  the  remarks  in  this  connection  made  by  the  late  Dr.  Thomas 
M'Lanchlan,  who  spoke  Gaelic  as  his  mother-tongue,  and  who  also  knew  the  language 
as  a  scholar.  "This  word,"  he  observes,  "is  found  in  the  names  of  several  Scottish 
hills,  as  <Sldi  challain,'  SckihaUion\  'Beinn  shith,'  Ben  Hi}  'An  t-dth  mh6r,'  the  great 
pointed  Jki/i";  as  weU  as  in  "<^than,'a  JUilocJk,'*  And  he  goes  on  to  say:— "The  word 
has  been  often  mistaken  for  *Sltk,*  peace^  whence  the  name  'Sitheach  [sometimes  written 
phoneticaUy  "sheogh"  by  modem  Irish  writers],  sithichean,'  a  fairy^  fairies^  has  been 
absurdly  rendered  the  peace  folk^  instead  of  the  foih  of  the  hiliSf  referring  to  their  reputed 
residency  in  earthen  mounds"  (The  Booh  of  the  Dean  of  Lismore^  Edinburgh,  186a, 
p.  30,  n.«.). 

'This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  only  another  way  of  referring  to  the  condition  of  things 
which  was  iUustrmted  by  Cormac's  conversbn  to  Christianity  and  his  consequent  murder. 
For  his  death  was  brought  about  by  the  Tkatha  De  Dananu^  or  Siahhrmt^  otherwise  the 
firSidhe,  "because  he  worshipped  God  rather  than  them.*' 
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dwellen,  and  not  the  mounds,  are  indicated  This  one  word,  side^  was 
therefore  not  only  used  in  its  original  sense,  to  denote  a  certain  kind  of 
mound  or  hill,  but  it  was  also  applied  secondarily  to  die  dwellers  in  such 
mounds.  (A  similar  usage  obtains  among  ourselves  when  we  speak  of  a 
*' blue-jacket,''  a  <' red-coat,"  or  a  **  kilty,"  meaning  in  each  case,  not  the 
actual  article  of  apparel  but  the  person  whom  it  covers.) 

And  this  twofold  meaning  was  further  extended  from  the  simple  form  side 
to  the  compound  siabhra.  For  although  it  is  true  that  die  Dananns  *'  were 
called  Siabhras,"  yet  that  name  is  really  a  corruption  of  sidh-bhrog^  which 
signifies  ''a  mound-broch  or  -burgh."  In  this  compound  word,  therefore, 
as  in  the  simpler  form,  the  word  which  primarily  denoted  the  dwelling  was 
also  transferred  to  the  dwellers  themselves. 

The  Dananns,  then,  were  known  indifferently  as  side  and  siabhras. 
Whether  there  was  any  distinction  between  these  two  terms,  when  used  in 
their  original  sense,  is  a  little  uncertain.  In  the  Book  of  LeinsUr  there 
is  a  reference  to  visits  made  to  ''mounds  an^ mound-brochs "  {}  sithaib  ocus 
i  sithbrug&ib\^  which  seems  to  imply  that  sUh  and  sUh-bhrog  were  not 
exactly  synonyms.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Book  of  Lismore^  speaks  of 
a  search  to  be  made  in  the  hope  that  certain  tidings  may  be  found  ''in 
any  mound  of  the  mound-brochs  of  Ireland  or  of  Scotland"  (i  sid  do 
shidbhrogaib  Eirenn  nb  Alban).^  Here  there  is  evidently  a  distinction  in 
words  without  any  difference  in  meaning.  And  in  another  part  of  the  same 
manuscript^  the  two  terms  are  interchangeable.  A  third  Irish  manuscript, 
written  in  1487,  tells  of  a  mound-broch  {sidbru^  in  which  was  "a  fiair 
dwelling,"  occupied  by  an  aged  couple  who  made  ready  "  a  couch  and  high 
bed"  for  their  visitor.^    That  such  mounds  existed  within  clearly  defined 

^See  Dr.  Todd's  IVar  of  the  Gaedkil  with  the  QnU  (London,  1867),  p.  172.  The 
earliest  MS.  of  the  Book  of  LHnster  dates  from  about  the  twelfth  century,  bat  the  version 
here  quoted  is  a  copy  of  1635,  which  contains  interpolations.  It  is  not  known  whether 
the  above  quotation  was  in  the  original  MS. 

« An  Irish  MS.  of  the  15th  century. 

'  Dr.  Hayes  O'Grady's  SUva  Gadeiua^  p.  203 :  English  volume,  p.  23a 

*  Qp,  cit,^  pp.  133-135 :  Eng.  voL,  pp.  146-148. 

^  Op.  at,,  1^  2^  I  Eng.  voL,  p.  333. 
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territories  is  indicated  by  a  reference  to  one  of  the  heroes  of  Irish  tradition, 
Liath,  '*8on  of  a  chief  that  dwelt  in  the  mound-regions"  (macflatha  bdi  i 
sidchairib).^  We  are  told  how  Liath  loved  the  daughter  of  a  mound-dweller 
known  as  Midir  of  the  Mighty  Deeds,  and  how  Liath  and  his  followers 
went  forth  towards  a  certain  place,  ''and  the  slingers  of  Midir's  mound 
did  not  let  them  pass,  for  as  numerous  as  swarms  of  bees  on  a  beautiful 
day  was  the  mutual  answer  of  their  castings.  So  Lochlan,  Liath's  gillie,  was 
wounded  by  them,  and  he  died."' 

The  description  of  Liath  as  the  **  son  of  a  chief  that  dwelt  in  the  mound- 
r^ons"  plainly  points  to  one  or  more  districts  in  which  those  mounds  were 
numerous.  But  the  actual  whereabouts  of  that  district,  or  of  diose  districts, 
is  still  more  plainly  indicated  in  the  celebrated  Book  of  BaiiymoU^  a  com- 
pilation of  the  latter  half  of  die  fourteenth  century — the  statements  in  which 
appear  to  be  partly  based  on  pre-existing  manuscripts  and  partly  on  oral 
tradition.  In  this  Book^  then,  there  is  mention  made  of  a  certain  woman 
of  the  name  of  Nar.  We  find  Nar  spoken  of  in  a  work  of  much  earlier 
date, — the  Book  of  tke  Dun  Cow  (Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre^  with  r^;ard  to 
which  Dr.  O'Grady  states  that  it  is  ''a  folio  vellum  MS.  in  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  and  the  earliest  non-ecdesiastical  codex  in  Ireland,"  and  that 
its  scribe  died  in  the  year  1106."  Of  that  portion  of  it  which  I  am  about 
to  quote  from.  Dr.  George  Petrie  gives  as  hb  opinion  that,  "  judging  firoro 
its  language,  its  age  must  be  referred  to  a  period  several  centuries  earlier 
than  that  in  which  its  transcriber  flourished."^  Here,  then,  we  read  that 
the  husband  of  this  woman  Nar  chose  as  his  burying-place  the  Cemetery 
of  die  Brugh  (Rekc  in  Broga)  on  the  Boyne,  County  Meath,  ''because  his 
wife  Nar  was  of  the  Tuatha  Dea,  and  it  was  she  solicited  him  that  he 
should  adopt  Brugh  as  a  burial-place  for  himself  and  his  descendants," 
that  having  been  the  cemetery  of  the  nobles  of  her  race.^  Being  one  of 
the  Dananns,  or  Hioiha  Dea^  this  Nar  was  therefore  one  of  the  siabhras^ 

"^Silva  Gadelica^  Eng.  vol.,  pp.  476  and  523. 

*foumal  of  ik4  Royal  SocUty  of  Antiquaries  of  IreUmd^  Deer.  1893,  P«  374* 

'Pre&ce  to  Silva  GadeHca^  p.  ix. 

^ Round  Towers  tf  Ireland',  DaUin,  1845,  pp.  95-96. 

*0p.  dt,,  pp.  97  and  99. 
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sidhe^  or  mound-people.  And  that  is  how  she  is  spoken  of  in  the  foorteenth- 
centuiy  Book  of  BaUymote^  which  describes  her  as  "  Nar  out  of  the  mounds  " 
(a  sidtdb)}  But  the  writer  adds  an  alternative  designation  which  is  of  the 
greatest  significance.  For  the  foil  statement  is  that  she  was  ^  Nar  out  of 
the  VD^\xvA&  or  of  Pidland''  (nb  do  ChruMentuaith).  Thus  "Pictland"  and 
''  the  mound-regions  "  were  one  and  the  same  thing.  As  if  to  leave  no  doubt 
whatever  that  this  is  what  is  meant  by  the  passage  in  the  Book  ofBalfymote^  we 
have  the  statement  in  another  manuscript  altogether,  the  manuscript  already 
referred  to  as  having  belonged  to  the  M<Lauchlans  of  Kilbride,  that  Nar  was 
«« the  daughter  of  Lotan  of  Pictland  "  {ingen  Lotain  do  Chruitheniuaiihy  In 
this  instance  there  is  no  mention  of  her  being  one  of  the  DaUka  Dea^  or  of  her 
coming  "out  of  the  mounds":  she  is  simply  "the  daughter  of  Lotan  of 
Pictland"  Yet  the  other  quotations  show  that  any  one  of  these  designations 
implies  the  others.  Nor  is  this  the  only  case  in  which  "the  mounds"  and 
"Pictland"  are  placed  side  by  side.  "In  an  ancient  genealogy  we  read 
of  a  wife  who  was  obtained  from  the  mounds  of  the  son  of  Seal  Balbh,  or 
King  of  Pictland"  (a  sidhaibk  mic  Scail  Bhailbh,  no  ri  Cruitkmiuaithi).^ 

The  Picts,  then,  are  associated  with,  or  identified  with,  the  mound-people 
or  Tuaiha  De  Danann ;  and  in  at  least  one  instance,  that  of  Nar,  all  these 
terms  are  indifferently  applied  to  one  person.  Now,  it  will  be  seen  that 
this  is  quite  in  accordance  with  what  Dr.  Skene  says.  Dr.  Skene,  it  will 
be  remembered,  informs  us  that  the  Dananns  and  the  Picts,  whom  he  regards 
as  two  contemporary  tribes,  are  both  traditionally  derived  from  the  Nether- 
lands and  the  neighbouring  territory,  and  both  formed  settlements  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland.  "These  two  tribes,"  he  says,  "were  thus  the  prior  race  in 
each  country.  Both  must  have  been  prior  to  the  Low  German  population 
of  the  Netherlands.  The  Picts  were  the  race  prior  to  the  Gaeb  in  Scotland, 
and  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  the  prior  colony  to  the  Gaels  in  Ireland."  He 
further  relates  how  the  Dananns  became  known  as  Sidhe^  or  mound-people, 


^SUva  GadtUca,  English  volume,  pp.  495  and  544. 

>  Quoted   by   Mr.    Herbert   Here  from   the  Miscellany  of  the  Celtic  Society,  p.  25 
( /(mr,  Roy.  Soc,  Antiq,^  Ireland^  June  1895,  p.   128). 
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and  we  have  just  seen  that  precisely  the  same  appellation  was  giren  to 
the  Picts. 

And  when  we  torn  to  Scotland  from  Ireland  (whence  most  of  the  fore- 
going references  have  been  drawn)  we  find  similar  testimony.  We  are 
informed  that  when,  in  the  year  1849,  ^-  Geoige  Petrie  was  engaged  in 
excavating  what  appeared  to  be  ''a  green  knoll "  on  the  slope  of  Wideford 
Hilly  in  the  mainland  of  Orkney,  he  discovered  that  this  *' green  knoll" 
was  in  reality  "a  structure  of  the  description  so  generally  known  by  the 
appellation  of  a  'Pict's  House.'"^  ''Nearly  every  strong  hillock  in  Orkney 
is  called  a  'Pict^s  House,*"  observes  Captain  Thomas,'  whose  antiquarian 
experiences  in  the  Northern  and  Western  Isles  have  long  been  on  record. 
By  this  expression  he  means  a  structure  that  outwardly  resembles  a  natural 
mound,  but  which  is  really  a  stone-built  house,  whose  exterior  has  been 
purposely  heaped  over  with  earth  and  stones  until  the  whole  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  mound  or  hillocL  Where  there  is  a  sufficient  superficies 
of  soil,  this  seeming  mound  has  become  clad  with  the  rich,  green  turf  of 
the  typical  "fairy  knowe." 

The  interior  of  the  hollow  hillock  on  the  slope  of  Wideford  HiU,  which 
Mr.  Petrie  opened  in  1849,  consists  of  one  large  central  chamber,  horn 
which  three  subsidiary  rooms  or  cells  lead  off  by  separate  passages ;  while 
a  main  passage  leads  from  the  west  side  of  the  main  chamber  towards  the 
western  base  of  the  mound.  Another  exit  and  entrance  ought  probably 
to  be  recognised  in  the  passage  which  leads  eastward  from  one  of  the 
side  cells,  although  Mr.  Petrie  seems  to  have  had  some  doubts  on  the 
subject 

I  have  here  copies  of  Captain  Thomas's  ground-plan  and  sectional  views 
of  this  mound-dwelling.  From  these  it  will  be  seen  that  the  stone-work 
of  the  structure  was  of  immense  thickness,  "  built  generally  with  considerable 
Ttgalaiity ;  in  some  cases  without  clay,  and  in  others  with  more  than  a  due 
proportion."     The  height  of  the  circular  wall  at  its  outer  side  was  only 

^Ciiiic  Antiquities  of  Orkney,    By  F.  W.  L.   Thomas,  R.N.  London,   1851,  p.  40 
(From  the  London  Archaeologia,  Vol.  XXXIV,  pp.  88-136). 
^Ibid,,  p.  38. 
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2  feety  bat  althoogh  the  perpendicular  wall  stopped  at  diat  hdght  die 
bailding  continaed  to  rise  by  means  of  a  ''bee-hive"  or  ^'Cydopean" 
roof  to  a  roaxinram  height  of  about  9}  feet  above  the  centre  of  the  central 
chamber.  All  the  rooms  "are  so  constracted  that  the  walls  gradually 
converge,  dodng  in  on  all  sides  towards  die  top";  but  whereas  these 
converging  walls  are  capped  by  a  large  flag-stone  in  each  of  die  side  rooms, 
the  apex  of  the  dome  or  arch  in  the  main  chamber  forms  an  aperture,  with 
r^[ard  to  which  Mr.  Petrie  sajrs :  "  The  opening  at  the  top  is  a  r^;ularly-built 
hole,  and  particularly  attracted  my  attention  from  its  resemblance  to  the  top 
of  a  chimney.  .  .  •  The  top  of  the  hole  was  on  a  level  with  the  stone 
structure,  and  was  merely  covered  with  a  layer  of  tur^" — obviously  an 
accretion  since  the  date  when  the  building  was  in  use.  There  was  "no 
appearance  of  any  sculpture  upon  the  stones  composing  the  structure,  nor 
were  any  human  bones  discovered  in  or  near  the  building."^ 

The  only  relics  which  appear  to  have  been  found  within  the  rooms 
were  "the  bones  of  the  horse,  cow,  sheep,  swine,  etc.,  and  some  which  were 
supposed  to  be  those  of  deer." 

Another  illustration  of  the  mound-dwelling  is  afforded  us  by  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Pope,  minister  of  Reay,  in  Sutherland,  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century.'  He  calls  it  a  ''  Pictish  house,"  of  the  variety 
distinguished  by  him  as  a "  double  house."  It  will  be  seen  that  his 
sectional  view  is  taken  from  the  side  next  the  doorway,  looking  into  the 
dwelling.  The  doorway,  we  are  told,  was  3  feet  high;  dosed,  when 
required,  by  "a  large,  broad  stone."  From  the  dimensions  of  the  mound 
it  is  evident  that  in  this  case  the  entrance  passage  was  shorter  than  that 
of  the  Wideford  Hill  mound.  Like  Captain  Thomas's  designs  of  the  latter 
structure.  Pope's  representation  is  conventional  in  its  treatment,  though 
in  rather  a  different  style.  Probably  the  originals  of  the  pictures  would 
resemble  each  other  more  dosely  than  the  diagrams  da 

^Capt  Thomas,  op,  cit, 

*The  infonnation  here  quoted  in  this  connection  is  taken  from  Pope's  account  "Of  Caith- 
ness,  Stathnaver,  and  Sutherland,"  published  in  the  Fourth  Edition  of  Pennant's  Totir  in 
Scotland  \  London,  17765  Vol.  I.  pp.  336-366  (Appendix  No.  V.);  Plates  XLVI.  and 
XLVII. 
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Peifaaps  even  more  interesting  than  the  ''double  house **  is  Mr.  Pope's 
illustration  of  the  single  ''Pictish  house,**— of  which  he  has  happily  left 
us  not  only  a  sectional  view  but  also  a  ground-plan.  As  in  each  half 
of  the  ''double  house,"  the  Cyclopean  roof  of  this  building  terminates  in 
what  Pope  describes  as  the  usual  "  opening  at  the  top  which  served  both 
for  light  and  a  vent  to  carry  off  the  smoke  of  their  fire."  And,  although 
there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  respective  ground-plans,  it  will  be 
noted  that  both  at  Wideford  and  in  this  Sutherland  example  it  was  only 
the  central  and  principal  chamber — what  Pope  calls  '^the  great  room" — 
that  had  this  aperture  above.  In  the  Sutherland  house,  the  subsidiary 
chambers — ^which  are  subsidiary  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  those  at 
Wideford — had,  like  those  at  Wideford,  no  direct  connection  with  the 
outer  air.  So  that,  when  the  3-foot-high  doorway  was  closed,  little  light 
could  enter  the  dwelling  firom  outside.  When  the  fire  was  lit,  it  would 
illumine  the  "great  room'*  fairly  well,  and  we  may  suppose  lamps  also 
were  used;  or  otherwise  the  side  chambers  would  be  quite  without  light, 
beyond  what  flickered  in  firom  the  central  fire.  But  presumably  both  fire 
and  lamps  were  rarely  used  during  the  day,  and  at  that  time  the  great 
room  can  only  have  received  a  dim  twflight,  while  the  chambers  in  the 
wall  would  be  steeped  in  obscurity. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Picfs  house  last  noticed  was  visibly  a  stone 
building,  when  viewed  fiK>m  the  outside.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  nothing 
of  the  mound  about  it  Pope  tells  us  "  that  where  the  stones  were  not  flat 
and  well  bedded,  for  fear  the  outer  wall  should  fail,  they  built  great  heaps 
oi  stones  to  support  it,  so  that  it  looks  outwardly  like  a  heap  without  any 
design."  It  may  be  doubted  if  his  explanation  of  the  custom  is  the  cor- 
rect one,  but  at  any  rate  he  shows  us  that  the  builders  did  not  invariably 
conceal  their  building  under  a  heap  of  superincumbent  earth,  or  stones. 

But  perhaps  tAe  most  interesting  feature  of  the  specimen  under  con- 
sideration is  its  ground-plan,  a  glance  at  which  will  recall  to  any  Scottish 
archaeologist  the  ground-plan  of  the  so-called  "brochs,"  or  "doons."  In 
fact,  no  one  fiuniliar  with  the  tall,  double-walled  towers  so  known  to 
archaeologists,  on  looking  at  the  ground-plan  of  this  "  Picfs  house,"  would 
suppose  that  the  structure  itself  was  anything  else  than  a  "broch"— except 
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for  one  particular.  This  it,  the  absence  of  a  staircase  in  the  wall,  leading 
to  one  or  more  upper  stories.  But  the  reason  of  thb  omission  is  quite 
apparent ;  for  the  sectional  view  and  Mr.  Pope's  own  words  inform  us  that 
the  walls  only  rose  to  a  height  of  twelve  feet,  and  then  closed  in  in  a 
dome-shaped  roof.  Consequently  there  was  no  occasion  for  any  staircase 
in  the  wall  Thus,  these  '*  Pictish  houses,"  while  distinctiy  allied  to  the 
"brochs,"  reveal  themselves  as  forming  a  separate  variety  of  the  general 
order  of  Cyclopean  structures.  And  it  is  quite  likely  that  in  several  cases 
where  only  the  ruined  basenrent  of  such  a  building  has  survived  to  the 
present  day,  it  has  been  hastily  assumed  to  be  the  ruin  of  a  "broch," 
although  in  reality  the  waUs  of  the  complete  building  had  never  risen 
higher  than  twelve  feet 

A  further  consideration  is  this.  Had  this  specimen  been  hidden  under 
a  mound  of  earth,  like  its  kindred  "  double^iouse,"  it  would  have  given  us 
an  excellent  picture  of  the  mound-broch,  or,  in  the  Gaelic,  the  sithrbhrog^ 
a  term  which,  as  we  have  seen,  has  given  its  name  to  the  whole  race  of 
mound-dwellers  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  But  what  I  believe  was  likely  a 
still  better  specimen  was  the  mound  formerly  known  as  the  Sith-Bhrog^ 
or  Fairy  Knowe,  of  Coldoch,  situated  about  four  miles  to  the  south  of 
Doune.  In  1870  this  mound  was  opened,  and  it  was  discovered  to  be 
entirely  artificial  in  its  origin,  being,  in  fact,  a  circular  stone  building  of 
the  kind  just  described.  In  one  respect,  it  suggests  itself  to  be  a  broch, 
because  it  has  the  usual  wall  staircase  of  those  structures.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  had  been  outwardly  a  mound,  composed  of  earth  and  stones 
heaped  over  the  dwelling.  Now,  although  there  are  other  artificial  mounds 
which  have  been  claimed  as  true  brochs,  I  find  it  difficult — on  that  assump- 
tion— ^to  account  for  the  mass  of  earth  heaped  around  and  above  the 
stone-work,  which  gave  the  whole  the  appearance  of  a  conical  grassy  hillock. 
Other  brochs  which  have  stood  for  centuries,  such  as  those  at  Glenelg 
and  Carloway,  have  no  hint  of  such  an  accretion  of  earth ;  and  I  do  not 
see  how  it  could  have  come  there  except  by  design.  Thus  I  should 
interpret  the  Fairy  Knowe  of  Coldoch  to  have  been  akin  to  the  Sutherland 
structures  described  by  Pope,  but  differing  from  them  in  that  it  had  a 
staircase  in  the  wall,  leading  either  to  a  second  storey  or  to  an  exit  in 
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the  upper  part  of  the  mound.  This  is  assuming  a  structure  of  which  no 
exact  equivalent  has  to  my  knowledge  been  found.  But  there  are  so  many 
known  varieties  of  the  mound-dwelling  (only  some  of  which  have  been 
specified  in  this  paper)  that  the  discovery  of  another  variety  would  not 
be  at  all  astonishing. 

With  reference  to  the  Coldoch  mound  and  others  like  it,  Dr.  Joseph 
Anderson  remarks :  **  A  few  years  ago  they  were  mere  grass-covered  hillocks, 
indistinguishable  from  many  others  that  are  yet  to  be  seen  in  various 
quarters  of  the  same  wide  district  of  country.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how 
many  of  these  unexamined  mounds,  which  exist  abundantly  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Forth  and  Teith  for  instance,  may  be  of  similar  character.  But  it 
is  possible  to  say  that  where  three  have  been  found  without  being  specially 
looked  for,  the  probability  is  that  more  will  be  found  when  they  are  looked 
for."! 

What  may  prove  to  be  a  good  working  clue  to  guide  the  investigator 
to  the  proper  mounds  is  already  suggested  in  this  paper.  Considerations 
of  time  and  space  prevent  me  from  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the 
involved  question  of  the  Origin  of  the  Fairies.  But  whatever  may  be  the 
myths  and  superstitions  that  cluster  around  the  word  "fairy,"  it  is  clear 
that  the  Gaelic  word  so  Englished  originally  meant  mound-dweller,  and 
was  applied  to  the  Picts  and  to  the  race  known  as  the  Dananns.  Why 
it  was  so  applied  is  seen  from  the  nature  of  the  dwellings  ascribed  to 
those  people.  Now,  it  is  certain  that  one  cannot  accept  the  tradition  of 
fairy  origin  as  undoubted  proof  that  a  mound  so  distinguished  is  really 
an  artificial  structure.  The  popular  memory  is  uncertain,  and  after  a  lapse 
of  time  any  green  hillock  may  become  confused  and  identified  with  others 
whose  origin  is  really  due  to  the  fir-sidhe^  or  mound-men.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  while  tradition  has  been  proved  to  be  right  in  some  cases,  it  has 
been  proved  to  be  quite  wrong  in  others.  Still,  the  statements  quoted  in 
the  earlier  part  of  this  paper  seem  to  me  well  worth  consideration  by  the 
practical  investigator.  Tradition  had  ascribed  the  mound  at  Coldoch  to 
the  race  of  the  mound-dwellers  long  before  its  artificial  origin  was  clearly 

^P.  191  of  Sccthnd  in  Pagan  Times :  The  Iron  Age.     Edinbuigh,  1883. 
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proved:  what  of  die  Fairy  Knowe  on  die  neighbouring  estate  of  Blair 
Dmmmondy  or  what  <^  many  others  whose  names  will  occur  to  several 
of  those  present?  At  any  rate,  whatever  degree  of  reliability  one  may 
place  in  the  due  which  I  have  just  indicated*  there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  former  existence  in  this  country  of  a  people  who  lived  in  what 
were  practically  mounds;  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  this  paper  does  anything 
to  stimulate  others  in  the  same  line  of  research. 
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No.  XIII. 
THE  TEMPLE   BARONY  OF   MARYCULTER. 

BY 

JOHN  EDWARDS,  F.S.A.Scot. 

{Read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Society  held  on  i$th  February^  190a) 

Thb  Parish  of  Maryculter  lies  almost  entirely  upon  the  south  side  of 
the  Dee,  and  is  thus  in  Kincardineshire,  while  the  neighbouring  Parish 
of  Peterculter  lies  on  the  north  of  the  river,  and  is  in  Aberdeenshire. 
Maryculter  had  a  population  in  1891  of  1024.  In  early  times  they 
formed  the  undivided  Parish  of  Culter.  The  name  is  Gaelic,  Chl-tirf 
signifying  ^  at  the  back  of  the  land."  ^  The  division  of  the  parish  took 
place  in  the  13th  century,  and  the  events  which  led  to  it  will  appear  as 
we  proceed. 

The  Knights  Templars  had,  as  is  well  known,  their  principal  seat  at 
Balintrado  or  Balantrodach,  now  the  Parish  of  Temple,  on  the  South* 
Esk,  and  there  they  erected  their  principal  Church  'and  Preceptory  in 
Scotland.  But  it  is  probably  not  so  generally  known  that  they  had 
another  Church  and  Preceptory  within  the  old  Parish  of  Culter  in  a  very 
picturesque  situation  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Dee,  about  ten  miles 
south-west  of  Aberdeen.  Our  historians — ^notably  Mr.  Hill  Burton — 
have  taken  pains  to  endeavour  to  prove  the  wealth  of  Scotland  prior 
to  the  War   of   Independence.      But  there   is    indirect  evidence  of  the 

*  Johnston**  Plaa-Names  of  Scotland^  p.  72. 
N.S.  VOL.  IV.  PT.  U.  O 
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comparative  poverty  of  our  country  in  the  fact  that  while  the  Templars 
had  upwards  of  forty  Preceptories  in  England,^  in  Scotland  they  had  only 
two.  Preceptories,  I  need  hardly  remind  you,  were  established  for  a  twofold 
purpose:  (i)  as  a  recruiting  ground  and  training  school  for  the  young 
members  of  the  Order;  and  (2)  as  a  source  of  revenue.  Every  Preceptor 
required  to  make  a  periodical  return  of  his  revenue  and  expenditure  and  remit 
the  balance,  if  any,  to  headquarters,  to  be  applied  to  the  general  purposes  of 
the  Order.  The  wealth  of  the  Order,  and  the  sinews  of  war  in  Palestine, 
were  obtained  in  great  part  from  the  remittances  made  by  the  different 
Preceptories  throughout  Europe.  We  know  from  the  returns  of  the  Hospi- 
tallers that  in  1338 — 26  years  after  the  suppression  of  the  Templars — their 
revenues  derived  from  '*  Lands,  tenements,  duties,  services,  churches,  and  all 
other  possessions  which  had  belonged  to  the  Templars  in  Scotland,  were, 
on  account  of  the  fierce  war  continued  for  many  years,  nothing  at  all" 
But  they  state  that,  "in  time  of  the  Templars,  and  in  time  of  peace, 
there  was  wont  to  be  a  balance  on  the  credit  side  of  300  marks.'' ^  This 
credit  balance,  the  head  of  the  Order  in  Scotland,  who  resided,  as  I  have 
already  said,  at  Balantrodach,  was  bound  to  remit  to  the  Master  of  the 
Temple  in  London,  and  he  in  turn  remitted  to  the  Grand  Master  abroad. 
The  objects  for  which  the  Order  was  established  made  it,  during  its  day 
of  prosperity,  one  of  the  popular  institutions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  its 
rapid  increase  of  wealth,  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  opportunity  of 
employing  it  against  the  enemies  of  the  faith  in  the  Holy  Land,  was  one 
of  the  potent  causes  of  its  downfall  As  Mr.  Kemble  says  of  the 
Hospitallers,  and  the  remark  is  equally  applicable  to  the  Templars : 
"While  the  Order  was  very  young  and  poor,  humility  of  spirit  and  oat- 
meal porridge  were  considered  to  have  a  sort  of  necessary  connexion, 
but  as  it  grew  old  and  rich,  venison  and  claret  were  not  found  incompatible 
with  the  fundamental  virtue."^  One  mistake  that  the  Knights  Templars 
made  was  to  flaunt  their  privileges  and  wealth  before  the  eyes  of  their 
possibly  poorer   but   still    powerful    neighbours,   the   secular  and    regular 

^Addison's  Knights  Templars  (2  Edn.),  p.   103. 
2  The  Knights  Hospitallers  in  England^  p.  201. 
^Ibid,,  p.  Ivi. 
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deigy.     The  Hospitallers  were  somewhat  wiser  in  their  generation,  and 
they  survived,  while  their  brethren  of  the  Temple  were  ruined. 

When  proceedings  were  taken  against  the  Templars  in  Scotland,  in 
November  1309,  the  Court  sat  at  the  Abbey  of  Holyrood,  and  it  had 
before  it  two  Templars.  The  second  of  these,  William  de  Middleton,  in 
his  examination  being  asked  in  what  houses  of  his  (J)rder  he  had  dwelt 
from  the  time  of  his  reception,  replied  that  he  had  been  for  five  years  in 
dififerent  places  in  England,  and  also  for  two  years  in  Scotland  at  "Culthur" 
and  at  *' Blancrodoks,"  and  for  three  years  in  Northumbria  in  different 
places. 

Culter,  thus  mentioned  by  de  Middleton,  is  now  the  Parish  of  Maryculter, 
and  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Knights  before  1239^  by  the  gift  of  Walter 
^  Bisset,  from  whom  also  they  received  the  Church  of  Aboyne,  about  25 
miles  further  up  the  Dee.  This  latter  grant  was  confirmed  by  the  Bishop 
of  Aberdeen,  Ralph  de  Lambley  (1239-47).'  Bishop  Ralph  was  a  model 
Bishop.  "Vir  magnae  honestatis,"  he  is  called  by  Fordun.  He  was  such 
an  ascetic  that  he  is  said  to  have  made  the  visitations  of  his  diocese  on 
foot"  Thus  a  confirmation  by  him  of  a  grant  to  the  Templars  seems  to 
prove  that  at  that  date  there  was  not  much  wrong  with  their  morals — in 
Scotland,  at  all  events. 

We  must  remember  that  so  far  as  the  Order  was  concerned  we  were 
just  an  outlying  part  of  England,  and  that  the  brethren  here,  firom  the 
Scottish  master  downwards,  took  all  their  orders  from  the  Temple  in 
London.  No  brethren,  it  appears,  were  received  into  the  Order  in  Scotland. 
The  rites  of  reception  were  performed  only  in  England.  This  was  in 
favour  of  the  brethren  in  Scotland  when  the  examination  into  the  Order  in 
1309  took  place,  for  the  charges  were  chiefly  directed  against  rites  alleged  to 
be  practised  at  the  initiation  of  new  members.  Of  the  two  Knights  examined 
before  the  Court  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  charges,  which  consisted  of  the 
Papal  Legate,  John  de  Solerio,  and  William  Lamberton,  Bishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  the  first,  Walter  de  Clifton,  had  been  admitted  into  the  Order  in 


^ScoiL  Review^  July  1898,  p.  12.  ^  Reg*  Episc.  Aber.^  ii.  271. 

'A*^.  Episc,  Aber,f  xxiii. 
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1299  at  Temide  Braer  in  Lincolnshire.  I  may  taj  in  passing  that  the  tower 
of  the  Church  and  Preceptory  of  Temple  Bmer  is  still  standing,  and  is  on 
the  e^te  of  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Chaplin,  M.P.^  The  second  Knight, 
William  de  Middleton,  depcmes  that  he  was  admitted  in  1303  at  Temple 
Newsom,  near  York. 

When  the  Templars  acquired  the  lands  in  Cuker  Parish  from  Walter 
Bisset  in  the  13th  century,  they  proceeded  to  build  their  Preceptory  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Dee,  and  also  erected  a  Chapel  dedicated  to  their  patron, 
the  Virgin  Mary.  The  old  Church  of  Maiyculter,  situated  in  a  very 
picturesque  spot  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  and  of  which  only  the 
foundaticms  are  left,  occupies,  without  doubt,  the  site  of  this  ChapeL  It  is 
said  to  have  contained  a  number  of  curious  wood-carvings  which  were  all 
dispersed  when  it  ceased  to  be  used  as  a  place  of  worship.  It  is  surrounded 
by  the  old  churchyard,  and  is  quite  near  the  present  mansion-house  of 
Maryculter.  I  measured  the  old  Church  and  found  it  84  feet  long,  30  feet 
wide,  with  walb  about  3  feet  thick.  It  was  used  as  the  Parish  Church  until 
1782,  when  the  present  church  was  built  about  a  mile  to  the  south.  Dr. 
Walker,  in  his  paper  on  "The  Knights  Templar  in  and  around  Aberdeen,'' 
mentions  that  ''part  of  the  walls  of  the  Preceptory  were  included  in  the 
walls  of  the  residence  built  by  Gilbert  Menzies,  the  proprietor  of  Maryculter, 
in  1728."  The  present  parish  takes  its  name  from  the  Templars'  Chapel, 
which,  as  I  have  said,  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  hence  Maryculter. 

This  Chapel  soon  got  them  into  trouble  with  the  powerful  Abbot  and 
Monastery  of  Kelso,  Who  were  proprietors  of  the  Parish  Church  of  Culter, 
situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  in  what  is  now  the  Parish  of  Peter- 
culter,  the  Church  having  been  dedicated  to  St  Peter.  Although  the 
dispute  has  been  referred  to  before,  yet  it  is  worth  while  to  recall  some  of 
the  points. 

According  to  the  practice  which  was  followed  in  cases  of  this  kind 
where  the  dispute  was  between  different  ecclesiastical  authorities,  the  Holy 
See  appointed  the  question  to  be  amicably  decided  by  the  Abbots  of 
Jedburgh   and   Holyrood.      These  appointed   as    their  Conmiissaries   the 

^  An  engraving  of  it  is  given  in  Addisof^s  Knights  Templars^  page  48,  second  edition. 
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Subprior  and  Sacristan  or  Treasurer  of  Dryburgh  before  whom  the  case 
was  debated.^  The  Abbey  of  Kelso  alleged  that  besides  its  other 
privileges  it  had  the  right  to  prohibit  the  building  or  repair  of  any  Chapel 
within  the  parish,  and  that,  notwithstanding  this,  the  Templars  had  erected 
the  Chapel  in  question.'  The  Monks  therefore  claimed  that  they  had  the 
l^al  right  to  have  it  pulled  down.  In  addition  to  invading  the  rights 
of  the  Abbey  by  building  their  Chapel,  the  Knights  are  accused  of  having 
done  the  Abbey  the  further  wrong  of  unjustly  withholding  pa3rment  of 
''tithes  greater  and  lesser  and  offerings  of  all  kinds  exigible  for  their 
lands  and  property  in  the  parish."  The  claim  of  the  Abbey  of  Kelso  on 
behalf  of  the  Parish  Church  of  Culter  was  thus  a  twofold  one :  (i)  that 
decree  should  be  given  that  the  Knights'  Chapel  of  St  Mary  should  be 
levelled  with  the  ground,  and  (2)  that  they  should  be  ordained  to  pay 
the  Abbey  as  proprietors  of  the  living  the  teinds  and  offerings  due,  and 
to  become  due  for  their  lands  in  the  parish.  Against  this  twofold  claim 
the  Master  and  Knights  exhibited  ''  certain  privileges  of  the  Apostolic  See, 
from  the  inspection  of  which  it  appeared  to  be  certain  that  the  brethren 
of  the  Order  had  obtained  from  time  immemorial  (at  atUiquc)  the  right 
that  they  should  be  free  and  exempt  from  pa3rment  of  tithes  from  their 
lands  which  they  had  brought  or  might  bring  into  cultivation  either  by 
their  own  labour  or  by  that  of  others  their  men,  and  also  that  it  was 
lawful  to  the  brethren  in  waste  places  obtained  by  them  through  pious 
devotion  to  erect  churches  or  chapels  {ecciesias  seu  capellas)  and 
cemeteries  for  themselves,  and  for  their  men  dwelling  there  and  their 
servants  {/amlia\  and  also  for  wayfarers."  In  exercise  of  this  power 
they  stated  that  they  had  lawfully  built  the  said  free  Chapel  beside 
their  Preceptory  of  Culter  with  the  cemetery  and  baptistry,  also  that 
they  had  possessed  the  teinds,  etc.,  of  their  lands  in  the  parish,  and  also 
"  Tulichezirt  and  Blaris,"  which  they  had  reclaimed  from  the  Royal  forest, 
quietly  and  peaceably  for  forty  years  and  more.^    They  also  declared  that, 

^  We  are  not  told  why  the  Abbots  did  not  hear  the  case  themselves. 

*  It  is  evident  that  the  western  port  of  Maiyculter  was  originally  forest,  and  that  the 
Templars  had  brought  considerable  portions  into  cultivation.  They  thus  proved  themselves 
enterprising  landlords. 
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owing  to  the  Parish  Church  of  Colter  being  acrott  the  river  of  Dee— a 
river  of  great  ^zt—iJiumeH  grande\  their  men  living  on  their  lands  of 
Kyncolsiy  EstertuUj,  and  of  both  Deliborries,  were  prevented  often  finom 
attending  the  Parish  Church  though  willing  to  do  sa  There  being  no 
bridge,  attendance  at  church  was,  and  had  all  along  been,  in  times  of 
flood,  accompanied  bj  risk  both  to  the  parishioners  and  their  horses. 
The  parishioners  in  these  circumstances  were  seldom  able  to  reach 
the  chtvch  at  alL  I  fear  that  in  this  less  strenuous  age  the  necessity  of 
fording  a  river  such  as  the  Dee  would  be  looked  on  as  a  good  reason 
for  not  only  "seldom"  but  never  attempting  to  reach  it  They  were 
bound,  they  stated,  to  provide  not  only  the  usual  succour  for  the  body, 
but  also  the  means  of  Christian  burial,  baptism,  and  die  other  Sacraments  of 
the  Church  for  those  dwelling  upon  their  lands.  They  anew  recite  their 
privileges  in  accordance  with  which  they  had  built  die  Chapd  with 
cemetery  and  baptistry,  and  had  refused  payment  of  teind. 

The  Arbiters  were  evidently  of  opinion  that  the  Knights  had  made  a 
good  defence,  and,  in  order  '<  that  all  matter  of  dispute  mi^t  be  fcnr  ever 
removed,"  pronounced  an  amicable  decree,  whereby  the  Templars  retained 
the  Chapel,  baptistry,  cemetery,  teinds,  offerings,  etc ;  in  &ct,  all  that  they 
contended  for,  they  becoming  bound  to  pay  the  Abbey  of  Kelso  8^  marics 
annually  at  the  Feast  of  St  James  the  Apostle  (2Sth  July)  in  the  Preceptory 
of  the  Temple  of  "  Blantrodoc"  The  first  payment  was  to  be  made  at 
the  Feast  of  St  James,  a.d.  1288. 

There  are  some  interesting  facts  connected  with  the  execution  of  this 
Agreement  It  was  in  duplicate,  and  we  learn  that  it  was  sealed  with 
several  seals.  The  \ajt  retained  by  the  Templars  had  affixed  to  it  the 
Common  Seal  of  the  Abbey  of  Kelso  and  the  seals  of  the  Subprior  and 
Treasurer  {Sacrisia)  of  Dryburgh,  the  Arbiters ;  that  retained  by  the  Abbot 
and  Monastery  had  the  seal  of  the  Master  of  the  House  of  the  Temple 
in  Scotland  and  the  Common  Seal  of  the  Temple  of  England,  and  also 
the  Arbiters'  seals.  It  was  executed  in  March,  1287.  About  100  years 
after — namely,  in  1396 — the  copy  in  possession  of  the  Abbey  of  Kelso 
was  taken  from  its  repository  by  Nicholas  de  Bum,  Clerk  of  the  Diocese 
of  Glasgow,  Notary  Public,  in  order  to  make  a  copy  thereof.     He  found 
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that  it  then  had  four  seals  attached.  The  first  was  of  green  wax,  with 
the  Sacred  Lamb  in  the  centre,  and  round  the  circumference  the  legend 
''Sigillum  templi  Scotie."  The  second  seal  was  of  white  wax,  with  a 
shield  on  which  were  three  leather  bottles  {utres).  The  third  seal  was 
oblong,  with  an  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  in  the  middle,  *'but 
its  circumference  I  could  not  read,''  he  says.  The  fourth  seal  was  also 
oblong  and  of  white  wax.  It  displayed  a  representation  of  the  Holy 
Trinity. 

The  boundaries  of  the  Parish  of  Maryculter  which  resulted  from  this 
Agreement  are  thus  described  in  the  isth  century:  *'Thir  ar  the 
merys  of  the  landis  of  Cultyr  pertenand  to  the  Tempil  of  Saynt  Jon ;  to 
htfijn  at  the  est  half  at  the  bum  of  the  Ardach  as  it  descendis  in  water 
of  Dee,  and  sua  up  endlang  that  bum  and  about  Tulyschetir  to  the  hill 
of  Knok3mdythir  and  sua  furth  west  to  Dmmdothrik  and  sua  to  the  syde 
of  Corsley,  and  syne  furth  on  the  west  half  to  the  cors  of  Brechmont  and 
syne  doune  betwix  the  twa  £ss3mtulis  to  the  crag  of  Essyntuly,  and  sua 
doune  to  Dramdarach  and  thar  was  a  cors,  and  sua  in  the  water  of  Dee 
on  the  west  half  of  the  land  of  Cultre  towart  Dunys."  ^  From  this  entry 
in  the  registry  of  the  Bishopric  of  Aberdeen  we  leam  that  the  Knights 
of  St  John  had  made  good  their  claim  to  the  Maryculter  property  of  the 
Templars.  This  claim  had  in  all  probability  been  conceded  soon  after 
the  fall  of  the  latter,  and  it  seems  likely  that  the  Hospitallers  had  become 
firmly  established  on  Deeside  by  the  time  of  Sir  Alexander  Seton's  pre- 
ceptorship.  He  had  a  charter  from  King  Robert  the  Bruce  "of  ane 
tenement  in  Aberdeine.'' ^  In  all  probability  this  is  the  property  in  the 
Nether  Kirkgate  of  the  burgh  which  belonged  to  the  Knights  Templars.' 
We  know,  from  proceedings  taken  by  him,  that  he  was  strenuous  in  up- 
holding and  asserting  the  rights  of  his  Order.  In  1345  he  must  have 
been  in  Aberdeen,  for  among  the  muniments  of  Mr.  Gordon  of  Fyvie  is 
a  charter  by  "  Sir  Alexander  Lord  of  Seton,  Guardian  of  the  House  of  St 
John  of  Jerusalem  of  Torphechyn  narrating  that  by  the  evils  of  the  wars 

^  Htig.  Efis.  Aber,^  u  p.  247^  *Robtrtson^s  Index  Ch.^  p.  16-39. 

*  Chartulary  of  Drem^  pb  1 1. 
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in  Scotland  Walter  Gretheoed,  burgess  of  Aberdeen,  lately  bis  tenant  in 
fee  and  heritage  of  the  lands  of  Ochtjrrelony  in  Buchan,  had  be^i  reduced 
to  such  poverty,  that,  for  his  relief  and  subsistence,  he  had  been  compelled 
to  sell  these  lands  without  the  said  Sir  Alexander's  consent,  to  William  of 
Melgdrum,  son  of  the  late  John  of  Melgdrum,  and  that  it  would  be 
more  for  his  advantage  to  have  the  said  William  than  the  said  Walter  for 
his  tenant,  therefore  confirming  to  him  the  said  lands,  he  making  the 
customary  returns,  and  giving  suit  at  three  head  courts  at  Little  Harthill, 
in  the  Garuyach.  Dated  at  Aberdeen,  on  Monday  after  the  feast  of  St 
Mary  Virgin,  1345."^  The  Preceptor  was  evidently  on  the  spot  looking 
after  the  property  of  the  Order,  and  the  Barony  of  Maryculter  doubtless 
had  his  attention,  and  we  know  from  subsequent  deeds  that  the  lands  and 
Preceptory  of  Maryculter,  with  the  Church,  teinds,  fishing,  etc,  remained 
in  possession  of  the  Hospitallers.  The  fishings  in  the  Dee  must  have 
been  valuable.  "About  1521  Sir  Geoige  Dundas,  Lord  of  St  John,  had  a 
remission  of  customs  of  8  lasts  of  salmon  extending  to  j£ig  4s.  exported 
yearly  by  him  from  Aberdeen  on  the  account  of  Grand  Master  at  Rhodes."^ 
In  1540  Sir  Walter  Lindsay,  Preceptor  of  Torphichen,  is  said  to  have 
gmnted  the  lands  of  Essentully  (now  Ashentiily)  jacenUs  in  Baronia  nostra 
de  MariatUir^  to  his  beloved  brother-german,  Alexander  Lindsay,  and  in 
1545  he  leased  to  him  the  Mains  of  Maryculter,  part  of  the  rent  being 
*'thre  barren  of  salmont  yeirlie  for  the  Weill  Watter  anentis  Furd."^ 

In  1547  Sir  James  Sandilands,  Lord  of  St  John's  and  Preceptor  of 
Torphichen,  leased  the  ''teynd  schawis"  of  Easter  Essentully  and  the 
Mains  of  Maryculter,  "lyand  within  the  Barony  of  the  samyn,"  to  the 
same  Alexander  Lyndesay ;  and  in  1548,  in  an  action  raised  by  the  Preceptor, 
it  was  found  that  "  the  haUl  landis  and  Barony  at  Maricultir"  belonged  "  to 
his  said  preceptorie  in  fre  regalite,"  having  been  "in  tymes  bypast  replegit 
fra  the  Scheref  of  Kincardine  and  his  deputis  to  the  fredome  and  privdege 
of  the  sayd  r^galite  and  baUlies  courttis  thairof.'' 

In  the  charter  obtained  from  Queen  Mary  in  1563  erecting  the  estates  of 

1  Hist.  AfSS.  Ccmm.,  v.  646.  >  M'CaU't  Par.  of  Mid^CaUkr,  p.  255. 

*  Ordmmct  GautUer  of  Scotland. 
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the  Hospitallers  into  a  lay  Barony  in  favour  of  the  last  Preceptor,  Sir  James 
Sandilands,  and  his  heirs,  the  lands  of  Maryculter  are  mentioned  as  being  part 
of  the  estates  so  erected.  But  twenty-eight  years  before,  large  portions  of 
them  had  been  alienated,  so  that,  beyond  the  patronage  of  the  Parish  Church, 
the  estate  in  Maryculter  was  mostly  a  superiority.  At  Edinburgh,  on  isth 
December,  1535,  Sir  Walter  Lindsay — Sir  James  Sandilands*  predecessor 
in  the  Preceptorship  of  Torphichen — had  granted  a  charter,  with  consent 
of  Friar  Philip  Villiers  de  L'isle  Adam,  Grand  Master  of  the  Order  at 
Malta.  By  this  charter  he  feued  to  Gilbert  Menzies  of  Findon  and 
Marion  Chalmer  his  spouse  and  the  longer  liver  of  them,  and  to  Thomas 
Menzies  of  Pitfodels,  his  son  and  apparent  heir,  and  his  heirs  male  and 
assignees  whomsoever,  heritably,  his  lands  of  Blairs,  Estland,  Tuliskeith,  and 
Estertilboury,  with  the  mill  of  the  lands  of  Maryculter,  and  other  rights, 
including  fishings,  all  in  the  Barony  of  Maryculter  and  shire  of  Kincar- 
dine. The  feu-duty  payable  is  ;£i6  13$.  4d.  yearly,  and  attendance  is 
stipulated  for  at  the  three   head  Courts  of  the  Barony.^ 

The  Menzies  family  had  proved  good  tenants  under  the  Knights,  and  they 
are  rewarded  by  obtaining  fixity  of  tenure  in  1535.  Coming  originally  firom 
Perthshire,  this  family  for  about  300  years  possessed  great  influence  in  and 
around  Aberdeen.  In  1426,  Gilbert  Menzies  was  Provost  of  Aberdeen,  and 
thereafter  a  Menzies  occupied  the  civic  chair  so  firequently  that  in  the 
following  200  years  the  combined  provostships  of  these  gentlemen  amount  to 
112  years.  Sir  Paul  Menzies  of  Kinmundy,  who  died  in  1 641,  at  the  ripe 
age  of  eighty,  was  the  last  of  these  hereditary  provosts.  His  monument, 
with  an  inscription,  was  discovered  in  St.  Nicholas  Church,  Aberdeen,  in 
1875,  when  some  alterations  were  being  made  on  the  West  Church.^ 

But  to  return  to  the  main  branch  of  the  fomily:  The  lands  of  the 
'*  Majrnis"  of  Maryculter;  the  lands  of  Cottoun,  including  the  teinds,  and  with 
their  salmon  fishings  in  the  river  Dee ;  also  the  lands  of  Blairs  and  other 
lands  named,  with  the  mill  of  Maryculter,  also  "lie  Wode"  of  Kintewling, 
were  resigned   by  James  Sandilands,  second  Lord  Torphichen,  into  the 


^  Rig,  Mag,  Sig.,  39  Jac  V.  2680. 

*  Proc€$dings  of  the  Socuty  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotlandy  vol.  xi.  p.  458. 
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King^s  hands,  who,  on  27th  July,  1615,  by  charter  under  the  Great  Seal, 
granted  them  to  Gilbert  Menzies  of  Pitfodels  and  his  heirs,  in  considera- 
tion of  a  feu-duty  of  j£S  per  annum  and  an  annual  teind  to  the  minister 
of  Maryculter  of  200  merks.^  This  grant  embraced  further  porticms  of  the 
lands,  and  consolidated  them  with  former  grants,  but  still  these  formed 
only  a  portion  of  the  extensive  estates  in  the  parish  formerly  belonging 
to  the  Knights;  and  yet  they  were  an  important  possession,  for  the 
Menzies  fomily  made  Maryculter  henceforward  their  residence,  and  the 
present  clock-tower  at  the  mansion-house  is  said  to  have  been  used  by 
them  as  an  oratory.^ 

In  the  Abstract  of  Charters  in  the  Chartulary  of  Torphichen,  published 
by  the  late  Mr.  Maidment,  there  is  a  Letter  of  Commission  of  the  Parish 
of  Marieculter  to  Gilbert  Inez,  of  Pitfodels,  i6th  August,  1584.'  Inez  is 
obviously  a  mistake  for  Menzies.  The  family  burial-ground  is  at  St 
Nicholas,  in  Aberdeen,  and  there,  in  what  is  known  as  the  West  Church,  are 
to  be  seen  the  effigies  of  Thomas  Menzies  and  his  wife  Marion  Reid, 
heiress  of  Pitfodels,  who  were  married  in  1517.^  The  last  laird  of  the 
family  of  Menzies  of  Pitfodels  founded  the  Roman  Catholic  College  of 
Blairs,  his  gift  extending  to  1000  acres  of  the  Templars'  lands.  The  estates 
of  Maryculter  and  Ashentilly  in  possession  of  the  Lairds  of  Pitfodels 
extended  to  5000  acres.*  The  whole  Temple  Barony  of  Maryculter  con- 
Uined  about  8000  acres  of  arable  land.<^ 

We  find  that  in  1 610  John  Irving,  then  of  "Kincowssie"  had  a  grant 
from  die  Crown  on  the  resignation  of  James,  Lord  Torphichen,  of  the  town 
and  lands  of  Kincowssie,  with  the  manor-place,  rabbit-warrens,  fish-ponds, 
salmon  fishings  of  the  same  in  the  water  of  Dee,  forests,  marshes,  moors, 


» iV^y.  Afa^.  Si^,,  48  Jac  VL  1306. 
^  Gautteer  rf  Scotland^  vol.  ii.,  sub  voce  "  Maryculter." 
•  Abstract  of  Charters,  p.  1 1. 

^Reg,  Mag,  Sig,  4.  Jac  V.  155.     I  am  indebted  to  the  Rev.  C.  M'Glashan,  of  Mary- 
culter, for  information  regarding  these  efiigies. 
•Dr.  Walker's  Knights  Templars^  p.  II. 
•/Wt/.,  p.  13. 
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meadows,  "lie  foggage,  fewall/'  common  rights  and  pasturei  with  the 
rectoral  tithes  included,  with  all  privileges  contained  in  the  infeftment  of 
James,  Lord  oi  Torphichen,  in  the  Barony  of  Maryculter.^  This  John 
Irving  was  of  the  same  line  as  the  Irvines  of  Drum.  The  Irvines  of 
Kingcaussie  ended  in  an  heiress,  Ann  Irvine,  who  married  Claude  Irvine 
fioswell.  Lord  of  Session,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Balmuto.  Two  etchings 
of  him  will  be  found  in  Kay's  Original  Portraits,  We  are  told  that  ''  the 
death  under  his  own  roof  of  his  kinsman.  Sir  Alexander  Boswell,  from  the 
effects  of  a  wound  received  by  him  in  a  duel  with  James  Stewart  of 
Duneam,  gave  him  a  shock  from  which  he  never  entirely  recovered."  He 
died  in  1824  in  his  83rd  year.^  His  son,  Mr.  Irvine-Boswell,  who  died  in 
i860,  is  buried  in  the  churchyard  at  Maryculter. 

In  the  year  1610  we  have  another  Crown  charter,  also  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  James,  Lord  Torphichen,  of  a  part  of  the  same  lands  of  Maryculter, 
namely,  that  in  favour  of  John  CoUesoun  of  Auchinlowiiy,  and  Jeanne 
Hay,  his  spouse,  of  the  lands  of  Auchinlowny  (now  Auchlunie),  with  the 
salmon  fishings  in  the  river  Dee  adjoining  to  them,  all  these  lands  being 
described  as  lying  within  the  Barony  of  Maryculter,  Lordship  {dominium) 
and  Regality  of  Torphichen  and  shire  of  Kincardine. 

From  these  charters  we  see  how  extensive  the  Barony  of  Maryculter 
was,  and  also  how  the  lords  of  St  John  got  quit  of  it.  In  1599,  some 
years  after  his  accession,  the  second  Lord  Torphichen  conveyed  the 
whole  Temple  and  Hospital  lands,  with  the  exception  of  the  large  estates 
and  baronies,  of  which  Maryculter  was  one,  to  Robert  Williamson,  writer, 
and  James  Tennent  of  Linhouse.  In  subsequent  years  he  gradually  dis- 
posed of  the  large  properties,  until  he  was  left  with  only  the  land  upon 
which  stand  the  ruins  of  the  Preceptory  at  Torphichen.  That  he  could 
not  part  with,  as  it  is  generally  considered  by  peerage  lawyers  that  the 
grant  of  the  dignity  of  Lord  St.  John  of  Torphichen  depends  on  the  pos- 
session of  the  principal  messuage. 

Thus  this  northern  parish  was  for  the  long  period  of  300  years  in  close 

» Rig.  Mag,  Sig,  44  Jac  VI.  392. 

^ Dictionary  of  National  Biography^  sub  voct  **  Boswell." 
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touch  with  two  of  the  gnndest  orders  of  medieval  chivalry,  and  I  venture 
to  say  that  not  only  its  inhabitants,  but  the  dwellers  in  the  surrounding 
districts,  including  the  neighbouring  city  of  Aberdeen,  benefited  from  the 
stimulus  given  by  the  presence  of  the  Knights.  For  both  the  Templars 
and  the  Hospitallers  were  *'  nobill  travellit  Knichts,"  ^d  the  enlighten- 
ment which  they  thus  gained  themselves,  they  could  not  help  imparting 
in  some  measure  to  others.  I  believe  our  country  would  have  been  poorer 
in  many  ways,  mentally  as  well  as  materially,  had  we  not  formed  a  part 
of  the  wondrous  organization  of  the  Temple,  and  of  the  Hospital  of  St  John, 
which  in  their  day  embraced  the  whole  Christian  world. 
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LETTERS  FROM  DARIEN. 

BY 

The  Very  Rev.  Principal  STORY,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Vice-President. 

(Read  at  a  Meeting  af  the  Society  held  en  lyh  February^  190a) 

These  letters  are  of  interest  as  throwing  a  little  side-light  on  one  of  the 
most  unfortunate  episodes  in  Scottish  history.  Many  chapters  in  that 
history  are  full  of  tales  "of  stormy  chivalry  and  tragic  love";  of  gallant 
and  not  seldom  disastrous  warfare ;  of  cruel  conflicts  between  rival  factions 
in  Church  and  State ;  but  none  record  so  deplorable  a  commercial  ruin  as 
those  that  tell  of  the  expedition  to  Darien,  and  the  ill-fortune  of  the 
great  Scottish  Company,  "trading  to  Africa  and  the  Indies."  The  letters 
were  addressed  to  Wm.  Dunlop  200  years  ago,  Principal  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  the  son  of  that  Rev.  John  Dunlop,  of  Paisley,  whose 
"holy  groan,"  and  "painful  preaching  of  the  Word,"  wonderfully  thrilled 
his  hearers — according  to  Mr.  Buckle.  Dunlop,  persecuted  because  of  his 
religion,  went  to  Carolina  for  refuge;  returning  after  the  Revolution,  he 
became  minister  of  Ochiltree,  and  finally  Principal  of  the  University  in 
1690.  During  his  residence  in  Carolina  he  had  learned  a  good  deal 
about  the  West  Indies  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama — enough  to  make 
him  turn  a  willing  ear  to  the  brilliant  proposals  of  William  Paterson,  and 
the  other  bold  and  adventurous  spirits  who  planned  the  expedition  to 
Darien.     Paterson  was  undoubtedly  a  great  financial  genius.     The  son  of 
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a  bonnet  laird  in  Dumfriesshire,  he  had,  like  Donlop,  been  forced  to  fly 
the  country  to  escape  the  hateful  government  of  the  Restoration;  and 
after  many  adventures  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New,  had  settled  down 
to  mercantile  life  in  London,  and  founded  the  Bank  of  England — his 
greatest  achievement  The  Darien  Company,  which  was  to  make  poverty- 
stricken  Scotland  the  pioneer  of  a  new  and  illimitable  trade,  and  enrich 
Leith  and  Glasgow  with  wealth  beyond  the  dreams  of  southern  Bristol 
or  foreign  Genoa — was  a  more  audacious  but  less  stable  enterprise.  Yet 
it  fascinated  the  sober  Scottish  mind — not  insensible  to  tempting  lures  of 
gain,  nor  incapable  of  violent  outbursts  of  passionate  daring.  Dunlop  not 
only  associated  himself  heartily  with  the  popular  scheme,  but  persuaded 
his  colleagues  in  the  University  to  show  their  confidence  in  its  soundness 
in  the  most  patent  of  all  proofs,  by  investing  the  University  money  in 
the  Company's  stock.  That  Dunlop's  presence  among  the  directors  and 
counsel  at  the  Board  were  prized  by  Paterson  is  plainly  seen  from  his 
letters.  The  first  two  which  I  quote  are  written  at  Edinburgh  in  March 
and  April,  1698,  while  the  preparations  for  the  portentous  expedition  were 
going  on.  The  next  is  from  Madeira,  on  the  31st  August  of  the  same  year. 
Paterson  had  sailed  with  the  first  company  of  adventurers,  which  had  left 
Leith  on  a  bright  day  in  July,  full  of  hope  and  confidence.  There  were 
five  vessels  in  all,  carrying  twelve  hundred  ''chosen  men,"  with  cargoes 
intended  to  supply  all  their  own  possible  wants,  and  to  open  a  trade 
with  the  natives,  which  should  gradually  extend  to  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  When  once  the  adventurers  should  make  their  way  thither,  the 
narrow  isthmus  between  the  two  seas  would,  they  felt  certain,  soon  be 
the  highway  of  the  commerce  of  East  and  West 

The  policy  of  the  colony,  as  laid  down  by  Paterson,  was  Free  Trade 
and  Religious  Liberty,  neither  of  which  flourished  in  the  Britain  which  he 
was  leaving  behind.  That  these  principles  could  not  be  worked  out,  or 
at  least  failed  in  their  application,  in  Darien,  we  shall  see  firom  the  later 
letters.  Already  in  this  one  from  Madeira  we  can  perceive  the  fore- 
shadowings  of  the  disasters  that  were  to  overwhelm  the  colony — appre- 
hensions  of  insufficient  supplies  and  reinforcements,  in  particular. 

Letter  No,  3  is  his  last  letter  to  Dunlop,  in  connection  with  the  Darien 
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business;  a  few  at  a  period  considerably  subsequent  relate  to  his  efforts 
to  rescue  some  support  for  himself  out  of  the  wreck  of  the  ill-starred  com- 
pany. As  we  all  know,  it  proved  a  total  failure.  Paterson  was  conveyed, 
apparently  dying,  to  New  York,  whence  he  returned  to  Scotland;  while 
the  rest  of  the  adventurers,  cut  down  by  eight  months  of  disease  and  famine, 
had  either  perished  at  the  settlement,  or  abandoned  it.  In  the  meantime 
two  other  expeditions  had  left  Scotland;  and  in  the  second  of  them  had 
sailed  in  the  capacity  of  Chaplain  the  writer  of  the  remaining  letters,  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Shields — the  author  of  the  Hind  Let  Loose  and  many 
another  polemical  tract  and  treatise  of  that  stormy  time,  when  Presbjrtery 
and  Prelacy — arbitrary  Government  and  popular  liberties — ^made  Scotland 
their  battlefield.  He  had  preached  and  protested  and  testified  till  he  got 
himself  shut  up  in  the  Bass.  After  the  Revolution  he  found  himself  firee, 
though  with  many  misgivings  and  much  searching  of  heart,  to  take  service 
under  an  uncovenanted  King,  in  the  shape  of  the  appointment  of  chaplain 
to  the  Cameronian  Regiment,  which  under  the  gallant  Cleland  had  retrieved 
at  Dunkeld  the  disaster  of  Killiecrankie.  He  ministered  to  it  when  it  was 
fighting  King  William's  battles  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  possibly  his  martial 
congregation — grim  religionists  like  himself— formed  an  exception  to  Uncle 
Toby's  verdict  that  our  army  "  swore  terribly  in  Flanders  " — for  he  relates  in 
his  diary,  complacently,  that  one  day  the  King,  riding  through  the  camp, 
came  up  to  the  Cameronians,  "looked  pleasantly  on  them,"  inquired  for 
Shields,  and  asked  ''Whether  we  prayed  as  much  as  we  did  before,  and 
whether  the  colonel  or  the  chaplain  had  the  greater  influence  in  the 
regiment.**  Shields'  career  with  the  troops  being  ended,  he  became  for  a 
time  minister  of  St  Andrews  and  then  chaplain  to  the  second  detachment 
of  the  Darien  Expedition.  The  church  at  home  was  perhaps  not  sorry  to 
ship  him  off  to  the  Land  of  Promise  across  the  Atlantic  The  General 
Assembly  had,  from  the  first,  been  anxious  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
colonists,  and  despatched  Shields  with  three  other  ministers  to  plant 
the  Kirk  in  Darien;  and  in  Feb.  1700  sent  after  them  a  letter  thank- 
ing them  for  their  "ready  submission  and  willingness  to  undertake  the 
hazardous  but  honourable  service  **  which  had  been  entrusted  to  them. 
How  Shields  understood  this  service,    and   how   he    discharged    it,    will 
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appear  from  his  letters  to  Dunlop— the  first  of  which  is  dated  "Port 
Royale,  August  i8,  1699";  and  the  last  "Caledonian  Bay,  2  Feb., 
1700." 

We  can  gather  from  the  letters  from  Darien  a  pretty  clear  indication  of 
the  fatal  conditions  that  existed  within  the  expeditions  themselves.  It 
is  clear  that  the  second  company  of  settlers  were,  to  a  large  extent, 
like  the  men  of  the  First  Crusade,  loose  and  unruly  adventurers;  their 
leaders  were  not  strong  enough  to  control  them ;  and  their  rather  fismatical 
ministers,  trying  to  force  on  them  the  most  rigid  discipline,  and  the 
extremest  of  Scottish  17th  centuiy  Calvinism,  only  succeeded  in  verifying 
the  dictum  of  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  that  "though  Religion  be  the  noblest 
and  firmest  principle  of  great  actions,  yet,  in  the  hands  of  weak  men,  it 
will  defeat  the  greatest."  There  was  little  practical  wisdom  shown  in  the 
selection  of  the  materials  for  Transatlantic  trade;  in  the  fitting  out  of 
the  expeditions,  and  in  the  administration  of  the  Colony.  The  causes  oi 
their  ruin,  external  to  the  expeditions,  were  the  hostility  of  Spain;  the 
jealousy  of  the  English  and  Continental  merchants;  but  above  all,  the 
heartless  unfriendliness  of  William  and  his  English  Government,  who  would 
not  even  allow  the  adventurers  to  get  relief  and  supplies  in  their  extremity 
from  the  English  Colonies.  The  great  Company  struggled  on  in  a  bankrupt 
condition  till  the  Union,  when  it  was  formally  dissolved,  and  a  grant  of 
;^4oo,ooo  was  voted  as  compensation  for  a  failure  which  had  involved,  one 
may  say,  all  Scotland,  in  financial  disaster  and  national  humiliation. 

Edinb**    March  29th  1698. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  been  exceedingly  troubled  at  your  illness  who  Can  be 
see  ill  spared  but  hope  in  god  you  may  Recover  from  this  Fysickal  Destemper 
with  the  Spring  of  the  year  and  that  we  shall  shortly  see  you  at  Edinl/  to 
help  us  forward  in  the  work  that  has  been  see  Long  Depending  But  in 
yo'  Absence  I  am  forced  to  trouble  you  with  these  Lines  for  yo'  Advice  and 
Directions  in  the  mater  of  the  Ministers  to  goe  in  the  Expedition  in  order  to 
which  Mr.  Tho*  James  was  with  the  Directors  this  Day  and  has  moved  that 
60^  that  was  proposed  is  not  Incouragment  suficient  for  Induceing  persons  to 
that  undertaking  who  may  be  any  way  fit  for  it ;  and  Indeed  since  anything 
at  all  has  been  named  for  the  Ministers  I  am  of  his  oppinion — therefore  I  thinke 
the  Company  ought   to   name   their  £stablish°^Uo  be  100"  ster  a  year   and 
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Certainly  That  would  be  litle  enough  nay  too  Litle  for  any  man  in  that 
station  were  there  not  more  Incouragment  to  be  expected  when  it  shall  please 
god  we  Come  to  be  setled,  but  since  we  can  give  them  noe  prospect  of  what 
as  yet  has  noe  being  and  they  can  have  noe  Due  Conceptions  of  let  us  name 
something  that  may  be  Aceptable  to  people  in  their  own  way  and  there  can 
be  no  Danger  m  it,  since  they  must  have  all  the  Incouragment  we  shall  name 
them  here  and  more,  or  it  will  not  be  Right,  for  you  know  lod^  a  year  will  not 
goe  £ur  in  the  Indies— so  as  1  am  very  Anctious  to  have  a  good  Magisiracey  soe 
as  much  as  possible  for  a  good  begining  and  foundation  of  a  Mimstery  which 
will  be  of  the  highest  Consequence  to  this  Designe  pray  therfore  write  Answer 
to  the  Companeys  of  this  night  and  speake  your  minde  as  to  a  yearly 
Allowance  as  also  of  a  sum  to  buy  Books  for  the  Ministers,  Tho  you  Know 
I  am  a  free  Spirit  to  all  nay  even  somtimes  so  far  as  justly  Deserves  Correction 
and  Reprehension,  yet  I  tell  you  1  have  since  I  saw  you  Last  had  more 
Cause  to  takcf  Caie  and  be  cautious  upon  that  mater  then  m  most  other  steps 
of  my  life  for  I  am  sure  the  Ends  1  have  had  and  allwayes  hope  to  have  of 
the  glory  of  God  and  good  of  men  will  be  far  from  being  Answerd  by  a  wild- 
headed  unsavoury  Magistracy,  and  either  the  want  of  a  Ministery  or  such  a 
one  as  we  had  beter  be  wiUiout  pray  therfore  take  care  of  this  mater  and 
give  the  Comp^^  £uthfull  AdVise  both  as  to  persons  and  Things ;  things  Doe 
goe  wdl  here  tho^  somthing  slowly  and  I  hope  about  14  or  20  dayes  shall 
set  all  our  wheds  a  goeing  and  that  soe  much  more  time  will  set  the  ships  to 
sea  soe  beseeching  AUmighty  God  of  his  goodness  to  grant  this  undertaking 
a  Just  and  Religious  Magistraccy  and  as  Godly  savoury  and  profitable  Ministery, 
—I  am  S'  with  Due  Respects  Yo'  Real  friend  and  humble  sert 

WlLLM  Paterson. 

Pray  send  yo*  Answer  to  the  Company  in  these  maters  by  nixt  post 

Mr  Lodge  is  Arived  from  London  and  is  as  hearty  for  the  Company  as 
formerly  1  suppose  you  have  heard 

Edinb"'  Thursday  April  21  1698. 

S', — Considering  how  Indisposed  you  have  Latly  been  I  am  tmwilling  to 
Desire  you  to  hazard  yo'  health  but  Rather  even  to  Run  the  greatest  Dangers 
or  Disorders,  in  our  publike  undertaking,  but  could  it  any  way  sute  with  your 
ability  and  convenience  there  is  a  great  need  of  your  presence  now  but  for  a 
few  Dayes  to  give  a  finishing  stroake  to  what  you  have  Already  been  soe  usefull 
In,  and  I  hope  eight  or  ten  days  stay  in  Edinburgh  would  nowe  give  you 
more  satisfection  then  you  Could  ever  yet  have  in — puting  this  thing  in  a  feir 
way  of  doeing   well     therfore  if  you    Can  be  at  Edinburgh    on    Monday  or 

N.s.  VOL.  IV.  PT.  II.  P 
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Tuesday  nixt  it  will  not  only  be  to  the  great  tattsfoctkm  to  our  frends  bat 
will  greatly  promote  some  things  that  perhaps  canot  or  at  Least  will  not  be 
soe  Cosyly  or  well  Done  without  you,  and  which  are  Essntially  needlnll  befoie 
wee  Can  proceed,  Soe  with  my  nKMt  hearty  Respects  to  your  Familly  and  all 
frends,^!  am  yo^^^Reale  frend  and  humble  Sert 

WILLM  Paterson. 

Madera  August  31  1698 

SS^We  and  the  Endeavour  Pinck  Arived  here  in  good  health  on  Monday 
was  the  seven  night  and  the  St  Andrew  Caledonia  and  Dolphin  on  Thursday 
Last  the  Councell  have  writen  at  Laige  to  the  Directors  by  way  of  Lisbone  as 
they  Intend  by  this  occasion  being  an  English  Ketch  Bownd  from  hence  to 
Midleboiig  in  Zea  Land  and  to  these  Letters  I  Refer  you  only  in  generall  if 
we  are  but  in  any  Reasonable  sort  supported  from  Scodand  we  have  all  the 
probabiliy  in  the  world  of  success  A  good  Harmony  Amoi^  us  and  none  of 
the  whole  fleet  Dead  but  two  one  Drunk  Dead  with  Brandy  and  Another  who 
was  Deadly  side  when  he  parted  from  Scotland  and  upon  Review  dus  Day  we 
could  but  finde  three  men  on  board  or  ship  somewhat  ill  and  none  at  all  side 
and  the  other  ships  are  also  very  healthfull  tho^  we  be  all  very  much  Crouded 
for  Go^s  Sake  minde  is  with  su|;^ys  from  Glasgow  for  to  have  any  more  ships 
sail  frxMn  the  firth  is  Destruction  it  being  worse  and  frur  more  haxardous  then 
an  Indian  voyage  to  sail  Roond  I  have  my  health  very  well  and  am  fru:  beter 
then  I  Ever  used  to  be  at  Sea  or  then  I  Expected  I  wrote  to  you  and  to  CoU 
Erskine  about  supplying  that  part  of  my  frmiily  left  at  London  with  subsistanoe 
I  hc^  he  and  you  have  Er  this  taken  Care  in  that  Mater  and  I  hc^  I  need 
not  tell  you  how  Ready  I  shall  be  with  the  first  occasion  to  Remitt  it  Back  to 
you  the  English  hre  are  very  Idnde  and  the  Consule  here  Ready  Enough  to 
serve  us  and  by  all  I  Can  Leame  I  hope  we  shall  not  finde  a  Dog  to  Move  his 
Tongue  Against  us  so  w*  most  hearty  service  to  all  frends,— I  Rest  yoP"  to 
serve  you 

WlLUI  Patbrson 

London  29^  NovemV  1698 

SS— -This  came  indosed  from  M<  Paterson  at  y*  Madera  31"^  Au^^  last, 
when  he  writes  word  they  were  then  all  in  good  health,  He  likewise  acquaints 
me  That  he  had  desired  you  &  Col^"  Erskine  w*^  some  others  of  his  Friends 
there  to  supply  his  occasions  here  with  one  hiindred  pounds  towards  support  of 
his  Children  in  his  absence,  S'  I  h<^  you  will  gratify  his  request  therein, 
and  I  doubt  not  but  he  will  thankfully  owne  all  Friendshipp  &  kindness  to 
him  on  any  occasion,  especially  on  this,   Pray  S'  Vhat  you  intend,  lett  be 
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very  speedy,  w*^  will  doable  ye  obligation  to  bim,  and  also  to  S'  Your  on- 
known  Serv* 

Sam'-  South 

You  may  direct  your  Letter  for  me  in  Marie  Lane.  London. 


Caledcmia 

The  Humble  Proposalls  on  behaffe  of  William  Paterson  to  the  Right  Hon^ 
the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  Indian  and  African  Company  of  Scotland. 

I.  That  towards  his  Great  expenses  Losses  and   pains  in  and  about  this 
VndertaUng  The  Company  will  be  pleased  to  allow  him  a  credit  for  7500^ 
payd  into  their  Ca{Htall  Stock  and  allsoe  three  pr  Cent  of  the  profits  of  their 
said  Ciqutall  Stock  for  one  and  twenty  years  to  come. 

X  In  order  to  ease  him  of  some  of  the  most  uneasy  and— troublesom  debts 
Contracted  since  his  first  Coming  to  Scotland  in  order  to  promote  this  Af&he : 
that  The  Company  will  bee  pleased  to  advance  one  thousand  pounds  steriing 
In  Scotland  to  him  or  his  order 

3.  And  to  rdieve  and  promote  his  Credit  in  this  place  soe  as  to  bee  better 
enabled  to  follow  trade  for  his  owne  and  the  Collonys  Advantage,  That  the 
Company  will  give  him  one  thousand  pounds  sterling  Credit  vpon  the  Councell 
neie 

4.  That  In  Order  to  recouer  what  is  due  to  the  Company  frome  Mr 
Dan**  Lodge  and  that  his  demands  vpon  Mr  Paterson  may  be  timuely  deducted 
and  allow'd  As  Apart  of  the  said  one  thousand  pounds  Credit  vpon  the 
Cooncdl  The  Court  of  Directors  will  please  to  send  a  full  power  to  the 
Counodl  here  to  demand  and  receive  what  euer  said  Mr  Lodge  owes  to  the 
Company; 

5.  That  Mr  Patersons  Books  may  bedisdiarged  frome  of  150^  Steriing  ad- 
vanced him  by  the  Comitee  for  Sailing  orders,  that  it  may  bee  henceforwards 
Left  in  his  voluntory  power  to  appropriate  not  only  these  but  all  other  books 
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tluu  bee  shall  bee  Master  of  to  the  CoUony^  but  not  to  bee  exposed  to  affinats 
in  haning  them  forceably  extorted  from  him  vnder  pretence  of  a  sale  w*^  if  bee 
had  known  of  the  vse  bath  been  made  of  it,  bee  would  neuer  have  Condesended 
thereunto; 

6.  That  one  half  of  the  profits  jmd  produce  of  the  said  Intrest  in  and 
profits  of  the  Companys  Stock  proposed  to  bee  allowd  Mr  Paterson  may  goe 
towards  satisfying  and  repaying  the  before  proposed  Summs  of  two  thousand 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  sterling,  and  the  ballance  of  James  Smith  hb 
account  to  the  Company  w*^  Intrest  att  the  rate  of  6  pr  Coit  pr  anum,  and 
for  diat  end,  that  Mr  Paterson  may  not  have  power  to  sdl  or  allienate  any 
part  of  the  said  Stock  or  profits  untill  the  said  Summs  and  Intrest  bee  fiilly 
payd  and  satisfyd  and  if  the  same  shall  not  be  fully  payd  and  satisfyd  before 
his  decease,  then  one  half  of  the  said  profits  and  Stock  and  Likewise  of  all 
the  other  effects  or  estate  of  the  said  Paterson  shall  belong  to  and  goe  to  the 
Company,  but  if  the  whole  shall  bee  then  payd  and  Satisfyd  by  the  said  Paterson 
in  his  Life  time  then  the  Same  as  of  Course  it  ought,  shall  goe  to  his  heirs 
or  those  hauing  right, 

7.  Thus  this  whde  allowance  Altho'  Mr  Paterson  were  even  dischaiged 
of  Smith's  debt  will  bee  farr  short  of  what  hee  Should  haue  had  before  hee 
freely  and  Generously  abandoned  all  his  Affabes  Comforts  and  Intrests  in  London 
wholly  to  embark  in  this  affaire,  or  that  any  such  thing  was  required  of  him 
that  being  twelve  thousand  pounds  Sterling  in  hand  to  bee  payd  in  die  year 
ninty-five  besides  3  pr  cent  of  the  profits  for  one  and  twenty  years,  and  since 
that  time  Mr  Paterson  has  Indefiuigably  spent  his  time  w^  otherwise  Could 
haue  been  exceeding  valluable  to  him  as  is  sufidently  known,  and  hath  been 
for  the  greatest  Part  at  his  owne  and  not  the  Companys  expence^  and  beskks 
that  griuous  ballance  of  Smith  and  other  Losses  and  disapointments  ocaaioned 
by  his  being  Concerned  in  the  Company  hath  visibly  Lost  four  thousand  pounds 
Sterling  in  the  orphans-fund  and  more  then  two  thousand  pounds  in  the  Watter 
Works  at  London,  Soe  that  this  is  rather  a  medium  for  restoring  Mr  Paterson 
for  present  to  some  part  of  his  former  Credit  then  the  giuing  him  any  thing 
of  a  reasonable  equiuolent  for  his  Losses  Sufferings  and  risque  in  and  about 
this  vndertaking;  hee  not  doubting  in  the  Least  but  in  time  the  Directors 
will  both  bee  in  A  better  Condition  and  disposition  to  deall  Gratfully  and 
Generously  w*^  him  then  they  are  or  Can  bee  att  present 

8.  And  Since  by  the  devine  blessing  this  affaire  is  now  brought  to  greater 
forwardness  and  hope  then  Could  ever  haue  been  expected  by  any  or  then  euer 
was  proposed  in  soe  short  a  time  or  att  soe  Litle  expence,  to  the  Company, 
but  at  soe  Long  and  Intolerable  a  suffering  risque  and  mine  of  Mr  Paterson 
Allonc    The  present  Age  and  posterity  will  from  hence  forward  bee  witneses 
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of  his  hard  vsage  if  rdiaeiiig  should  bee  Longer  delayd,  and  4t  will  not  only 
Justly  discourage  him  but  all  others  to  Seme  the  Company  Soe  Constantly 
Sinoerly  and  fisuthfuU  as  he  has  hitherto  done» 

But  if  frome  a  Just  and  Generous  Sense  thereof  the  Company  shall  readily 
Condesend  to  this;  it  will  Intirely  oblige  Mr  Paterson  to  adapt  himself  and 
what  euer  hee  is  or  shall  bee  Capable  of  to  the  Companys  Seruice  and  disposition 


Caledonia  Harbour  Decem'  29th  1698. 

Dear  S%— I  shall  be  extreamly  satisfyd  to  understand  that  you  have  Lived 
to  Recieue  that  Credite  and  hon'  which  is  your  Due  for  yo^  IndefiaUigable 
and  unwearyed  Supporting  of  this  Designe  and  me  in  the  promoting  of  thereof 
You  know  the  Difficultys  we  mett  with  and  now  its  Gone  soe  far  that  ^diat 
ever  Comes  of  it  for  the  future,  yet  noe  small  glory  will  be  Dudy  Attributed  to 
those  who  haue  been  the  promoters  and  supporters  therof,  Its  no  small 
Satisfaction  to  me  to  see  myselfe  Restored  in  Reputation  But  my  Difficultys 
and  Discouragments  in  Bringing  it  hitherto  has  been  Almost  Insuportable  And 
to  add  to  al)  the  Rest  it  hath  pleased, God  to  take  from  me  in  this  voyage 
my  Dear  and  most  Intirely  beloved  wife  this  has  been  a  great  breaking  to 
my  Spirits,  but  it  has  pleased  God— even  under  fhis  Afflectiim  to  support  me, 
and  the  loss  of  our  Ministers  b  no  small  Griefe  and  trouble  and  I  Intreat 
Doe  what  you  Can  to  send  us  others  for  we  are  in  a  Sad  Condition  for  want 
of  some  I  have  noe  time  now  to  write  the  publicke  hauing  taken  me  soe 
much  up  of  Late,  But  Major  Cunningham  and  Mr  Alexander  are  bound  home 
with  these  Dispaches  to  them  I  Refer  you  to  be  Informed  in  all  things  as 
also  to  the  Councells  Dispaches  pray  Let  me  hear  from  you  by  all  occasions 
and  from  hencefbrwd  I  hope  not  to  fail  writing  to  you  Excuse  me  for  not 
writing  to  friends  but  I  hope  to  make  them  Amends  by  the  nixt  occasion  which 
I  Expect  suddenly.— I  am,  Yo^  Real  frend^and  Humble  Ser* 

WiLLM  Paterson. 
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The  Major  wOl  be  able  to  Informe  yoa  all  maters  Distnk^  as  being  one 
of  us 

Addressed 


Letters  from  Alsxr.  Shields. 

Port  Royall  August  i8  :  1699^ 

Sir,— My  last  to  you  was  from  Boston ;  whence  I  came  with  a  small  vessdl 
loaden  with  provisions  intending  for  the  supply  of  the  Colony  at  Caledonia, 
since  which  time  I  have  been  on  diat  Coast,  but  came  after  the  place  was 
deserted,  and  demolished  after  such  a  shameful  manner  as  can  scarce  be  paralded, 
providence  ordered,  that  I  should  meet  w*  the  S^  Andrew  run  ashoce  at  the 
Bernardo  isL  :  to  the  Leeward  of  Carthagena ;  its  true  the  Company  was  very 
siddy  and  weak,  but  yet  I  could  not  impute  it  to  that,  but  the  ill  management 
of  those  in  cooomand ;  I  had  much  adoe  to  perswade  them  to  save  the  shipe 
tho  the  Loss  of  the  ship  there,  must  also  have  necessitate  the  loss  of  their 
Liberty ;  if  not  Lives ;  I  my  sdf,  and  sundry  of  my  Company  gave  them  all 
the  assistance  I  could,  both  in  sailing  the  ship,  and  supplyeing  them  with  any 
provision  they  wanted,  and  by  the  help  of  god  brought  them  safe  to  Jamaica 
near  Bluefields.  To  speak  modestly  thers  not  a  man  on  board  diat  ship  so  fu 
as  I  can  judge  capable  of  that  Charge,  Captaine  CoUine  Campbdl  is  here,  and 
indeavours  for  men  to  get  the  ship  brought  hither,  and  some  Credit  for  supply- 
ing necessars.  Doctor  Blair  who  is  the  only  man  of  a  friend  here,  that  can 
supply  him  is  side ;  so  that  he  cannot  be  presently  resolved,  4e  hear  of  some 
ships  about  Caledonia  with,  new  Supplies,  but  whither  they  will  adventure  to 
resetle  the  place  we  doe  not  yet  hear ;  if  any  Capable  person  had  die  management 
of  the  ship  to  get  her  hither  safe,  there  would  be  much  Less  difficulty  to 
obtaine  Credit  for  supplyeing  necessars ;  and  I  presume  to  say  if  the  Company 
doe  not  take  care  to  intrust  their  ships  with  men  of  Experience,  and  hon«ty ; 
they  may  expect  to  see  few  of  ym  return.  I  give  my  mind  freely,  and  is  no 
move  then  I  have  often  said  to  those  in  the  S^  Andrew,  Livetenant  Lothian 
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tdio  is  now  cometng  home,  can  give  a  full  Account  of  aU,  so  I  put  ane  end  to 
this  nnpieasing  Relation,  and  with  due  respects  to  yoar  self,  Lady 

Port  Royal  1699 
Alex  Shields 

The  next — after  an  interval— and  the  loss  of  one  or  more  letters  is,  from 
on  board  the  Rising  Sun  in  Caledonia  Bay. 

Dec  25.  1699. 

Rev.  Sir,— I  wrote  to  you  from  Montserrat  giving  you  account  both  of  our 
grievances  in  respect  of  the  wickedness  of  our  Society  and  some  foolish  mis- 
manage as  to  our  scant  and  bad  provisions  &c  The  Lords  truly  contending 
with  us  in  a  raging  Contagious  sickness  w^  very  few  escaped  and  whereby 
many  were  cutt  off  among  whom  the  Laird  of  Dunlop  and  Capt  Wallace  were 
most  lamented  And  of  our  Comforts  and  Mercies  in  ye  midst  of  all  these 
Grievances  in  ye  ^Eivour  of  the  weather  &c.  These  heads  I  resume  because  I 
doubt  if  thet  Line  hath  come  to  your  hands  observing  how  averse  the  English 
are  to  do  us  any  Service  or  kindness  For  when  at  Montserrat  Mr  Byres  and 
some  Officers  visited  ye  Governor  and  desired  a  little  wood  and  Water  and 
some  fresh  provisions  He  absolutely  denied  and  discharged  it  and  alledged 
he  had  orders  not  only  to  Refuse  all  Supply  and  Incourag^  to  this  Colony 
but  to  secure  their  persons  if  they  came  in  his  way  however  he  was  so  kind 
as  to  let  ytm  go  Yet  we  venture  to  send  our  Letters  w^  the  English  (until  we 
shall  settle  a  Correspondence  other  wayes)  hoping  they  will  not  all  be  so  Barberous 
Our  passage  from  Montserrat  was  tedious  by  reason  of  westerly  winds  when 
we  made  the  Coast  of  Peru  and  frequent  calms  And  very  sorrowful  by  reason 
of  Mortality  burying  three  or  four  every  day  I  cannot  yet  send  ye  List  of  yem 
but  in  our  fleet  yey  will  amount  to  about  150  Among  the  Rest  we  lost  our  dear 
Brother  Mr  Alex :  Dalgleish  who  died  of  a  fever  Nov.  16.  His  Relict  must 
return  with  the  hired  Ships.  And  we  must  recommend  her  to  your  Care  and 
the  Compassion  of  the  Company 

The  Occasion  wherewith  I  venture  this  Letter  (a  Jamaica  Sloup  come  hither 
to  catch  Turtle  and  Manatee  knowing  nothing  of  our  being  here)  is  so  uncertain 
and  withal  so  surprising  being  so  suddenly  to  depart  When  we  came  to  Cape 
Tuberon  on  this  side  the  Gulf  of  Darien  there  came  on  board  of  us  some 
Indians  who  talked  much  of  Caledonia  and  named  some  Captains  that  they 
had  seen  yere  and  called  yem  their  Bon-Comerads.  We  not  understanding  their 
Language  imagined  they  were  telling  all  good  things  of  the  Colony  Only  it 
grieved  me  to  hear  yem  parotting  the  Language  of  our  Countrymen  in  Ciu^ing  and 
Swearing  w**  were  the  only  words  they  had  of  our  Language  Of  w***  sort  of 
prate  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  more  since  But  when  we  arrived  at  yis  Bay 
Nov.  3a  we  found  our  Mistake  and  what  we  were  told  at  Montserrat  and  what 
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1  fieuvd  all  awayi  too  true  yat  ye  Colony  was  dcicrted  We  came  first  to  an 
Anchor  in  Caret  boy  and  thence  sent  off  our  pinnace  w*  Mr  Hamitown  yt 
had  bean  thoe  before  to  reconnottie  the  Condition  of  our  Settlement  wondering 
that  none  came  out  to  as  The  Pinnace  coming  up  to  ye  point  opposite  to 
G<rfden  Island  discovered  too  Skmps  in  the  Bay  but  no  Ships  They  durst  go 
no  inrther  but  went  yrongh  ye  woods  op  to  ye  top  of  the  hill  where  the  Look-oot 
used  to  be  And  from  yence  saw  plainly  yere  was  no  people  in  the  place  where 
the  Fort  was  nor  any  vestige  Ldt  of  a  Fort  but  thidc  Groves  of  Trees  After 
yeir  return  with  this  Melancholy  Account  we  spent  near  a  wedc  before  we  got 
up  to  the  place.  In  wch  time  four  or  five  of  the  Ships  Crew  went  off  with 
the  Longboat  without  orders.  And  coming  to  the  Mouth  of  the  Bay  the  Sloops 
hoisted  out  Spanish  Colours  And  pursuing  and  firing  at  our  Longboat  the 
Men  without  Arms  yedded  to  yem  when  yey  came  on  board  the  Sloups  They 
were  found  to  be  Scotchmen  One  Commanded  by  Capt  Tho:  Drummrad 
who  also  hired  the  other  at  S'  Thomas  w*^  was  come  from  New  England 
with  some  litle  provision  belonging  to  Mr  Porterfield  and  Mr  Fulton  both 
Scotch  Westcountrymen  Capt  Drummond  and  the  Mate  of  his  Sloup  were 
our  pilots  into  ye  Bay  Passing  the  Seen  Rocks  in  ye  middle  we  sat  down  upon 
a  hidden  Rock  and  could  not  get  off  for  3  or  4  hours  If  yr  had  been  a  Gale 
it  had  been  very  dangerous  1  need  not  tell  you  how  we  were  aflected  to  6nd 
a  wasto  houling  wilderness  in  stead  of  a  Colony  and  how  our  grief  was  increased 
iriien  we  were  informed  by  Capt  Drummond  of  the  Cause  of  ye  desertion  And 
by  others  (that  have  been  wdl  intertained  all  this  time  among  the  Indians) 
what  befell  Jamesons  Ship  that  was  burnt  while  Jameson  and  his  Mate  were 
cutting  others  throau  for  a  whore  It  was  much  debated  whether  under  all  our 
descourag**  we  should  resettle  or  not  yet  it  carried  we  should  And  whether 
any  thing  should  be  attempted  by  way  of  Reprisall  ag*  the  Spaniards  while 
they  keep  so  many  of  our  Countrymen  Prisoners  But  the  Motion  was  rejected 
and  became  the  Spring  and  foment  of  Jealousies  and  animosities  w^  prevail 
too  much  among  many  here  Last  week  a  plot  was  discovered  to  loll  ye  Coun- 
cellors  seize  ye  Ships  &c  for  w^  One  Alex:  Campbd  was  hanged  who  confessed 
a  design  to  seize  the  Ships  and  that  he  was  entyced  by  one  Eus:  Spark  and 
those  that  witnessed  ag*  him  but  denied  that  of  killing  the  Councellors.  Upon 
some  jealousies  (the  Grounds  whereof  I  am  not  acquainted  w*)  Ciq;>t  Drum- 
mond was  pot  in  Arrest  confined  to  his  own  Hutt  Capt  Ker  Ingeneer  and  his 
brother  Mr  Hamiltoun  that  came  from  yis  Colony  with  Aicket,  Mr  Mill  our 
Stewart  and  some  others  were  imprisoned.  A  few  dayes  ago  Some  Rascalls  in 
ye  night  time  ran  away  with  our  pinace  And  for  several  nights  togetho:  Some 
hoejping  Guard  a  shoar  on  the  ground  of  the  Fort  have  deserted.  As  we  suppose 
intyced  by  an  Irishman  yat  lives  here  among  the  Indians  on  a  design  to  form  a 
Society  to  Live  by  iUtpine.    Those  are  part  of  our  Vexations  at  ye  time  wch 
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are  very  trying  and  perplexing  But  the  worst  of  all  is  the  Licencioos  a&d 
imcontrdable  wickedness  of  the  Universality  of  us  Seamen  and  Landmen 
Oflkers  and  Souldiers  that  under  all  these  Afflictions  and  Rebukes  from  God 
is  growing  more  and  more  Inscdent  and  desperate  We  endeavoured  to  exouk 
our  Conscience  at  Sea  both  in  Publick  and  private  Reproofs  but  with  litle 
eAect  We  distributed  then  to  the  Most  of  the  Officers  the  printed  Letters  of 
the  Commission  of  ye  Church  which  were  Litle  regarded  by  many  When  we 
arrived  Mr  Borland  Mr  Stobo  and  I  meeting  in  ye  woods  And  Consulting  our 
Instructions  and  considering  our  Circumstances  we  judged  it  necessary  duty  to 
propose  a  day  to  be  kept  for  thanksgiving  and  humiliation  together  We  drew 
the  Causes.  And  with  the  Commissions  Letter  and  our  General  Instructions 
proposed  them  to  the  Councdl  who  intertained  yem  well  enough  but  delayed 
the  appointing  of  the  day  until  the  Hutts  be  all  built  and  all  the  men  go  ashoar 
to  possess  them  for  as  yet  we  lie  all  (m  board  the  Ships  except  a  lew  yat  keep 
guard  a  shoar  Upon  that  account  also  and  until  we  know  how  many  and  who 
they  shall  be  that  shall  be  sent  away  with  the  hired  Ships  to  ease  the  Colony 
and  save  provisions  We  have  ddayed  the  general  distributing  of  the  printed 
Letters  as  Likewise  the  erecting  of  our  Presbyterie  and  ye  yings  to  follow  upon 
it  till  we  be  all  a  shoar  We  shall  yrough  Grace  endeavour  and  Assay  iHiat 
b  duty  but  have  a  prospect  of  insuperable  difficulties  and  litle  hope  of  doing 
any  good  among  this  people  Yea  we  know  not  how  or  where  to  find  among 
them  a  Competent  number  of  Elders  of  any  Note  or  figure  Dear  Sir  I  was 
alwayes  of  the  Mind  and  I  fear  the  Company  will  at  length  find  it  too  well 
grounded  that  the  sending  and  Entrusting  so  many  men  Sine  Delectu  and 
without  enquiring  into  their  Principles  and  Practice  or  prooli  of  their  Integrity 
would  be  hath  been  and  may  hereafter  be  the  Ruine  of  this  Settlement  As  fcMr 
the  Indians  we  have  as  litle  hopes  of  doing  any  good  among  them  We  find 
yem  indeed  an  Affectionate  Innocent  and  Simple  People  and  inclined  to  Peaoe- 
ableness  w^  all  men  And  (contrary  to  what  we  heard  in  Scotland)  intertaining 
peace  actually  both  with  the  Spaniards  and  French  and  every  body  that  comes 
We  find  also  that  yey  have  been  much  obliged  to  our  Countrymen  that  were  here 
before  us  in  being  furnished  not  only  with  Shirts  and  Linnen  (which  they  have 
been  taught  to  buy  very  Cheap  for  a  few  Oranges  or  Plantains)  but  with  the  Com- 
panies Arms  Spades  Hatchets  and  all  manner  of  tools  which  now  they  have  in 
abundance  in  every  house  But  they  have  been  both  much  abused  and  injured 
by  our  Rascalls  cheating  them  and  stealing  from  them  And  scandalized  and 
stumbled  by  seeing  the  Profanity  of  our  People  teaching  yem  to  Lie  and  Curse 
and  Swear  It  seems  they  had  never  observed  any  difference  among  our  People 
between  the  Sabbath  and  any  other  day  For  some  of  them  came  a  board  of  us 
with  their  Fruits  and  Trade  on  the  Sabbath  Our  People  were  going  to  buy  I 
cried  out  against  it     And  made  signs  that  this  day  was  for  devodon  and  bid 
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them  go  away  and  come  again  another  day  They  obeyed  For  yis  I  was 
in^ectivdy  reflected  ttpon  by  iome  as  ofiending  yo  Indians  and  scaring  them 
away  fiom  os  ttpon  a  wild  Caprice  Yet  they  returned  as  belbco  And  the  Nest 
Sabbath  I  intertained  yem  and  engaged  them  to  sit  widi  us  aU  the  tfane  of 
wcKship  which  they  did  with  very  great  decency  and  reverence  tho^  they  under- 
stood not  We  purpose  to  pot  our  Yotmg  Expectants  to  try  what  they  can  Learn 
of  our  Language  We  are  at  a  Loss  that  Mr  Johnson  that  projected  an  Indian 
School  died  at  Sea  Among  the  rest  of  our  troubles  tho'  we  have  few  wives  yet 
some  of  them  are  very  uneasy  Mistress  Stobo  win  needs  go  home  and  will 
have  her  husband  with  her  We  cannot  for  the  time  yeeld  to  this  but  would 
fidn  encourage  one  another  to  wrestle  out  the  difficulties  of  the  first  year  Until 
we  see  the  Setdement  in  some  hopelul  way  of  Standing  And  something  like 
the  beginning  of  a  Church  planted  But  if  the  Lord  spare  me  till  my  year  be  out 
I  must  of  necessity  return.  This  is  my  first  warning  I  am  sorry  that  I  have 
Spent  all  my  paper  in  a  rehearsal  of  our  Grievances  And  have  no  time  nor 
Place  to  enlarge  upon  our  Encouragements  But  in  a  word  I  am  Confident 
there  is  not  a  better  more  firuitfiil  or  ridier  Spot  of  Ground  in  all  America  than 
this  yat  we  are  upon  Of  iriiich  more  pr  next — I  am  Rev.  Sir  Your  Bro:  and 
Servant  AlxxAHDiit  Shxilds 

From  on  Board  the  Rising  Sun  in  Caledonian  Bay  Fdb.  2.  170a 
Reverend  Sir^^I  omitt  no  opportunity:  tho^  this  may  seem  superfluous  to 
write,  when  tuo  Ships  are  going  home  from  this  place,  that  can  give  you  fuller 
and  more  particular  accounts:  But  I  am  resolved  to  fulfill  my  Promise^  as 
hitherto  I  have  endeavoured.  I  wrote  to  you  finom  Montserrat  of  the  date  Nov. 
9.  And  fimn  this  place  Dec'  35.  Giving  you  some  account,  of  the  wickedness 
of  our  Societyi  and  our  great  sickness  the  punishment  thereof  iHiereby  about 
ISO  of  our  fleet  died,  among  the  rest  Your  Coring  Dunlop  and  our  Dear 
Brother  Mr  Alexander  Dal^eish,  wbo&t  wi£B  now  returns,  and  must  be  recom- 
mended to  your  kindness ;  And  of  our  sad  Disappointment  at  our  Arrival, 
finding  our  Colony  deserted ;  and  the  Murmuriogs  and  Mutinyings  that  followed 
upon  that,  when  it  was  resolved  we  should  resettle  The  Mutinee  and  plot, 
wherein  it  seems  only  some  Planters,  and  Seamen,  and  Officers  of  no  great 
Note,  were  Concerned,  was  soon  crushed.  Fcmt  tho^  Some  of  our  CounceUots 
suspected  Capt  Thom.  Diummond,  one  of  the  former  Counoellors,  who  came 
hither  with  tuo  sloops  from  New- York,  and  Capt  Ker  Engineer,  and  some 
other  Gentlemen,  as  some  way  accessory  to  it,  and  thereupon  imprisoned  them ; 
yet  they  could  not  make  out  any  thing  of  that  Nature  against  them,  howbeit 
on  some  other  heads  and  move  private  Concerns,  which  I  know  not  and  do 
not  enquire  into,  they  keep  them  still  in  prison.  But  our  Murmurings  stiU 
continue  and  encrease  among  all  sorts :  having  formed  in  their  minds  too  b^ 
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Ideas  of  moimtains  of  Gold,  and  Nicoragua  wood  growing  upon  them,  and 
no  pieooncepdons  of  sweatings  and  working,  with  the  pinching  allowance  o£ 
a  Litle  Stiiddng  Saltbee^  and  rotten  meal  &c  and  finding  themselves  con- 
foundedly dissq>pointed9  this  makes  many  of  them  desperate.  Some  have  ran 
to  the  Spaniards  to  be  slaves :  Nine  Sea  men,  Gredans,  Italians,  En^ish,  and 
Scotch,  ran  away  with  our  jnnnace  to  Portobel,  wheie  they  are  prisoners: 
About  half  a  score  or  a  doien  others  have  deserted,  we  know  not  idiither, 
among  the  Indians  remote  from  us:  Others  have  been  brought  back  and 
punished  by  whipping:  And  some  Hunger  forced  to  return.  Upon  the  same 
Discontents,  several  Gentlemen  got  a  forl<^  to  go  to  Jamaica  with  others  that 
were  sent  in  a  sloup  that  was  here  catching  Turtle,  in  which  we  sent  our  Last 
Letters  from  Scotland :  We  have  waited  now  upwards  of  five  wedu  for  their 
return,  expecting  with  them  some  provisions,  and  encouragement  for  Trade, 
but  have  heard  no  word  of  them,  and  do  fear  some  Misfortune,  or  Treacherie, 
or  that  the  Skmp  is  imbaigoed  and  inhibited  to  return;  upon  the  account  of 
the  Kings  Interdict,  or  their  National  Antipathy,  or  Buccaneerish  Malice  against 
us,  or  their  private  resentments  of  particular  Injuries,  done  to  some  of  them 
trading  here,  by  those  that  were  here  before  us,  which  we  hear  were  both  base 
and  foolish.  Yet  for  all  this,  we  are  now  to  send  off  with  these  hired  ships, 
that  bring  our  Letters,  a  great  many  Gentlemen,  Volunteers,  and  Invalides, 
to  Jamaica;  not  knowing  what  entertainment  they  shall  have,  or  how  they 
may  be  disposed  of:  which  some  think  a  dangerous  Risk;  yet  it  is  thought 
necessary  for  saving  Provisions,  which  we  find  come  short  of  what  they 
were  ralmlate  to,  even  to  the  one  half,  (many  things  not  Ansuering  the 
Envoys,  and  many  things  being  altogether  danmified,)  and  will  be  very  soon 
exhausted:  And  it  is  resolved  on  to  entertain  only  400  Land  men,  and  100 
Seamen.  We  have  indeed  too  many  men;  which  are  rather  a  burden  than 
useful  to  the  Colony.  So  many  of  them  being  too  Gentle  to  woik :  Tuo  or 
three  hundred  Blacks,  might  do  more  service  than  all  of  them.  We  cannot 
give  a  good  account,  what  we  have  done  since  we  came  here.  We  had  litle 
to  work  with,  wanting  Tools  and  Instruments,  and  wanting  both  heart  and 
Art  and  skill :  And  we  have  done  as  Litle.  All  our  performances  for  these 
tuo  Moneths,  being  summed  up  in  Clearing  the  Fort,  that  was  all  o£  new 
ovcigi'own  with  trees,  and  remounting  some  Batteries  that  were  all  burat  doun, 
and  building  hutts  for  ye  men,  which  are  not  yet  compleated :  The  Ministers 
have  not  yet  a  hutt  built  for  them.  As  for  our  Ecclesiastical  work,  that  is 
likewise  very  Litle  done  in  that ;  nor  can  be  done  among  perverse  men,  that 
will  not  submit  to  our  Ministry,  and  so  many  wild  Highlanders,  that  seon  to 
be  a  third  part  of  our  number,  that  are  more  Barbarous  than  the  Indians,  and 
many  of  them  do  no  more  understand  our  Language  than  they.  But  we  are 
taken  up  in  visiting  the  Sick,  idiich  are  very  many,  and  preaching,  tuo  of  us 
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a  show,  and  one  aboard,  every  Lords  day  par  vices.  On  the  l'  of  January 
last  we  kept  a  day  for  Solemn  thanksghring  for  our  Preservationy  for  Homilia- 
tkm  for  former  and  pcesent  Sins  and  Miseries,  and  for  Prayer  for  Mercies.  It 
was  a  Grief  of  heart  that  so  fow  countenanced  it  Thereafter  on  the  i6^,  i/^, 
and  i8*^,  dayes  of  January,  we  travelled  among  the  Indians,  who  were  civil 
enough  to  us  after  tiieir  manner.  At  night,  before  we  went  to  our  Hammodo, 
we  performed  PuUic  exercise  o£  worship  in  their  houses,  in  which  they  sate 
silently,  devoutly,  and  reverently,  as  they  do  alwayes  idien  they  come  tq  our 
Sennons.  There  might  be  some  hope  of  doing  good  among  them  if  we  had 
the  Language^  or  any  Interpreter,  and  if  our  peoples  Practise  did  not  scundaliie 
ycm,  by  teaching  them  to  swear  and  Curse^  and  by  Stealing  and  robbing  from 
them,  which  they  frequently  complain  o^  and  for  which  they  have  threatened 
revenge.  Some  of  your  Instructions  we  find  impracticable  in  our  present  Cir- 
cumstances, as  that  of  dividing  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Colony  into  Parodies 
that  each  of  us  might  have  a  particular  Chaige,  that  of  holding  Parochiall 
Sessions  and  Dyets  of  Presbytrie^  that  of  Labouring  amcmg  the  Natives,  havmg 
none  that  can  speak  either  Indian  or  Spanish.  Other  things  recommended  to 
us  we  have  delayed,  upon  the  account  of  the  Circumstances  of  the  Colony. 
We  have  delivered  a  great  many  of  the  Conunissions  Printed  Letters,  both  at 
Sea,  and  since  our  Arrival,  but  have  ddayed  distributing  die  rest,  until  we 
see  who  shall  go  with  the  hired  Ships,  and  who  shall  stay ;  as  also  the  Consti- 
tuting oursdves  a  presbytrie,  and  ordaining  Elders,  until  the  Colony  be  better 
formed,  and  we  have  some  Accommodation  made  for  our  Meeting.  But  we 
fear  when  we  have  set  it  up,  it  will  not  stand  long  nor  the  Cokmy  ndther. 
Tuo  things  will  mine  this  Cc^ony,  Wickedness  and  Mismanagements.  Their 
wickedness  is  insupportaUe,  and  incorrigible,  tho^  the  Lord  hath  plagued  us 
sore  for  it,  and  is  still  smiting,  and  threatening  to  make  many  Carcases  foil  in 
this  wilderness ;  Above  130  are  Skk  a  shoar,  and  about  40  or  50  are  dead 
akeady :  Occasioned  by  thdr  sore  working,  bad  victuals,  ill  Lying,  some  eating 
Manchindl  Apples,  and  drinkii^  too  much  unwholsome  water,  which  finding 
near  the  Fort,  they  would  not  be  at  the  pains  to  go  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
where  there  is  very  good  water.  Our  Counodlors  are  very  slack  in  punishing 
and  repressing  abounding  wickedness,  excepting  Theft,  which  hath  come  to  a 
shamefol  hight  among  us;  Some  Gentlemen  have  been  convict  of  it,  and 
friiipt  for  it  by  the  hand  of  the  Hangman.  As  for  Drunkenness,  (so  long  aa 
we  had  strong  Drink)  Swearing  &c  those  that  should  punish  others,  cannot 
acquitt  themselves.  I  need  not  give  yeu  a  Character  of  C  G.  He  b  the  old 
man,  and  seldom  or  never  comes  near  a  Sermon.  Maj.  L.  is  mote  sober,  but 
fitter  to  execute  then  give  Lawes.  Mr  B.  is  intolerauy  Insoknt  and  bitter : 
I  never  suffered  so  much  contempt  from  any  man ;  iriiich  I  hi|ve  taken  the 
freedom  to  represent  to  CoL  Aresktn.    The  only  encouragement  we  have,  ia 
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from  C  V.  who  is  both  wise  and  honest,  but  cannot  get  things  done  akwe. 
Their  Managements  I  do  not  pretend  to  pass  a  judgment  upon,  nor  can  I  give 
a  good  account  of  them,  dieir  Designs  and  Consults  beii^  kept  very  Ooat 
from  me.  But  it  seems  very  strange,  that  of  all.  the  things  that  1  thooght 
should  have  been  principally  promoted  for  settling  a  Colony,  not  one  of  diem 
is  touched :  No  Trade  sou^t,  either  with  Europeans  or  Indians :  None  sent 
to  search  the  Country,  for  precious  wood,  or  Gdd,  or  Silver  whereof  there 
may  be  enough  for  any  thing  we  know:  No  planting,  or  Clearing  the  Ground, 
for  sowing  and  seting  things,  so  much  as  aimed  at :  And  no  Reprisal  attempted 
against  the  Spaniards;  tho^  they  have  still  many  of  omr  prisoners,  and  tuo 
taken  since  we  came  here,  and  on  the  15th  of  January  Last,  they  sent  a  Sloop 
to  the  Mouth  of  our  Bay,  to  reconnoitre  our  Posture  and  Strength,  w^  some 
think  a  Sign  of  an  intended  Attack  upon  us,  and  the  Indians  give  frequent 
Alarms  of  it  Some  of  oursdves  have  proposed  it  again  and  again,  And  Capt 
Ambrosio^  Pedro  and  Corber,  Indians,  have  pressed  to  send  a  party  with 
their  men,  not  to  attack  any  place  of  Strength,  but  to  Surprise  S**  Maria,  or 
Seise  on  some  Spanish  Priests :  Yet  all  this  was  not  regarded,  hot  rejected  in 
ridicule.  In  fine,  Maj«  L.  and  Mr  B.  ever  since  they  found  themselves  dis- 
appointed at  first,  have  been  still  fretting  at  the  Settlement,  and  representing 
it,  (as  no  doubt  they  will  do  in  their  Letters)  as  untenable^  and  not  lik^y  to 
come  to  any  good  account  But  I  humbly  differ  from  their  opinion,  being 
perswaded,  there  is  not  a  Settlement  in  ye  West  Indies  mote  convenient  for  a 
Plantation,  or  that  in  a  few  years  would  yeeld  a  Richer  Trade  either  for  Suggars, 
Precious  wood,  or  Minerals,  or  any  Commodity  that  comes  from  thb  part  of 
the  worid;  if  we  had  the  Patience,  and  Resolution,  Art,  and  Activity,  that 
other  men  have.  .  My  heart  is  grieved  to  see  things,  tending  to  the  Loss  and 
Ruine  of  such  an  Interest  We  are  resolved  to  wait  some  Litle  time,  for  Supplies 
o£  provisions  from  Scotla^id.  But  if  they  come  not  within  too  MoneUis,  I 
bdieve,  before  the  Third  be  out,  the  Colony  will  break  up  and  be  gone.  If 
suppliM  come  in  time,  we  may  settle  and  maintain  the  Colony,  if  right  Measures 
be  followed :  And  in  that  Case,  we  that  are  Ministers  are  determined  to  stay 
out  our  year;  tho*  we  had  Di£ficulty  to  perswade  Mr  Stobo's  wife  to  submitt 
to  this.  She  was  very  uneasy,  and  addressed  the  Council  for  Liberty  to  return 
with  her  husband,  with  these  Ships :  They  told  they  would  keep  none  of  us, 
that  had  a  mind  to  go :  But  we  refused  to  give  him  a  Testimonial,  till  he  had 
fulfilled  his  Mission,  tho*  acknowledging  he  deserves  the  best  Testimonial,  go 
when  he  will :  Now  she  acquiesces,  and  we  have  all  very  Loving  and  peaceaUe 
Consortghip  together.  We  have  written  a  joynt  Letter  to  the  Commission, 
advertising  them,  that  if  the  Colony  remain  we  will  stay  out  our  year,  but  no 
Longer :  Resolving  then,  if  the  Lord  preserve  us,  all  three  to  go  home.  But 
we  shall  endeavour  to  admitt  the  young  men,  to  preach  to  the  people,  before 
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we  go ;  And  to  get  yem  put  in  tome  capacity  to  Learn  the  Indian  Language 
Pardon  my  tedionsness,  and  help  me  with  your  Prayen,  for  we  have  great 
of  them.  Give  my  service  and  thankful  respects  to  your  Lady,  and  Children, 
And  to  the  Ministers,  and  to  Mr.  John  Loudoun  :  Please  to  tdl  him,  his  brother 
IS  not  here,  but  gone  with  the  rest  before  our  Arrival,  but  I  have  seen  them 
that  knew  him,  and  said  he  was  wellfwhen  he  went  ofil— I  am,  Rev.  Sir,  Your 
unwortiiy  Brother  and  Servant  in  the  Work  of  the  Gospel, 

Alexander  Shbilds. 

I  can  get  no  account  of  Mr  Kdso,  there  were  very  many  of  them  sick  when 
they  went  off, 

Caledonia  Feb.  26  170a 

Rev.  Sir,— This  opportunity  is  offered  by  way  of  surprise  and  therefore  obliges 
to  brevity  I  have  two  Letters  for  you  with  Particular  Accounts  of  all  our 
Circumstances  lying  on  board  but  dare  not  Venture  them  with  this.  Capt 
Campbdl  of  Bahiabbe  arrived  here  Feb.  11.  with  provisions.  Immediatdy  yere- 
after  on  Feb.  15.  we  entered  in  blood  with  the  Spaniards  beat  up  yeir  Camp 
(fortified  w*  a  brestwotk)  consisting  of  300  or  400  with  200  of  ours  Feb.  23 
Thdr  Barlevento  fleet  came  on  within  our  bay  to  an  Anker  within  Golden  Island 
about  deven  Sail  great  and  Small  It  is  thought  some  of  them  are  French  We 
been  expecting  and  preparing  for  thdr  Attadc  ever  since  It  seems  they  are 
not  ready  yet  or  design  a  Blockade  We  must  depend  on  God  for  the  Issue  and 
are  resolved  to  abide  all  extremities  in  his  Strength  I  am  in  hast  yrough 
mercy  in  health. — Rev.  Sir,  Y^  Bro:  &  Servant 

Alexander  Sheilds 

This  comes  by  Capt  Thomas  Drummond  who  takes  his  life  in  his  hands 
to  venture  out 

Receipt,  and  Memorandum,  among  the  Principal's  Letters. 

For 
Mr  Willm  Dunlope 
prindpak  of  the  CoUedge  of  Glasgow, 
at  Edinburgh 

I  Mr  Thomas  Cadyon  Student  of  Theologie  Grante  me  to  have  received 
from  M'  W"  Dunlop  principall  of  the  Colledge  of  Glasgou  the  sum  of  fourty 
shillings  sterling  in  order  to  my  equippment  for  my  voyage  to  Caledonia  w*  die 
ships  that  are  to  sail  thither  at  this  time 

Green-oak  August  18  1699  Tho:  Cadyon. 
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Supposeing  looo  men  may  be  at  Darien  Sterl 

The  Least  can  be  allowed  each  man  a  wedc  Is  a  peck  of  meal^ 

a  wedc  or  yrby  wich  makes  a  liteU  mor  as  3  boUs  a  year  which  V  3000  :  o  :  o 

Is  3000  boUs  in  all  &  at  8>i  bolls  Is  j 

And  If  yis  much  wne  secured  &  sent  away  at  severall  tymes  & 

by  veshells  dropt  in  on  after  another  wold  make  it  easie  at  horn 

&  mor  rdreshfiill  to  ym  atoxL    Bot  in  regard  they  at  Darien 

may  porchase  pattatoes  yams  &  other  roots,  &  Indian  come  I 

reckon  upcm  a  pinch  &  necessity  2000  bolh  meall  may  serve 

aooo  men  for  a  year 

next  Its  neoessar  now  in  the  season  to  secure  1000  bardls  of  Beaff 

at  lest  6  or  800  qch  at  25"  per  Barell  Is  -  -  ;£iaoo  :  o  :  o 

3  To  secure  200  or  300  bolls  pees  qch  at  8"  pr  boll  Is  -  -  ;£o2oo  :  o  :  o 

& 
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NOTES  ON  SCOTTISH  COSTUME  IN  THE  FIFTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

BY 

ROBERT  BRYDALL,  F.S.A.Scot. 

(RmuI  ai  a  M$dmg  0j  th$  SocUiy  kiU  m  \%ik  Jamuuy^  190a) 

For  even  a  brief  review  of  the  subject  of  Mediaeval  Costume  in  Scotland, 
the  authoritative  or  contemporaneous  sources  to  be  drawn  upon  are  almost 
entirely  limited  to  the  recumbent  monumental  effigies  of  the  country, 
many  of  which  have  long  ago  disappeared,  while  of  those  which  still  exist, 
a  great  number  are  so  defaced  that  only  portions  of  the  details  can  be 
seen.  In  England,  in  addition  to  a  larger  quanti^,  including  a  much 
greater  varied,  of  these  interesting  sculptures,  there  are  very  numerous 
examples  of  beautiful  and  well-preserved  brasses,  besides  illuminated 
romances  and  such  mss.  as  those  in  the  Royal  and  Harieian  collections, 
in  which  the  changes  in  costume  can  be  followed  tolenbly  clearly  almost 
from  the  datd  of  the  Newman  conquest.  On  that  account  we  only  have 
examples  in  Scotland  representing  the  dresses  of  the  higher  class  of  the 
people,  whose  wealth  and  position  were  the  means  of  causing  their  por- 
traits to  be  perpetuated  in  commemorative  sculpture,  while  the  aUnost 
uniform  custom  of  representing  the  male  figures  in  armour,  leaves  the 
civil  costumes  of  the  period  to  be  very  much  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
When    we    take  into  consideration    the   conditions   existing   between 
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Scotland  and  England  at,  and  for  some  time  aftoTi  the  date  of  Queen 
Maigaret,  when  the  oiganisation  of  the  church  with  its  prelateti  and  ita 
architecture^  was  very  largely  imported  from  England,  it  may  be  tolerably 
safe  to  assume  that  the  costmne  of  the  upper  classes  at  least  was  identical, 
or  nearly  so,  with  that  of  Bng^d.  That  the  state  dresses  of  the  Scottish 
nobles  were  of  great  splendour,  as  well  as  those  of  England  and  France, 
we  have  evidence  in  the  account  of  the  marriage  of  Alexander  III.  at 
York,  by  Mathew  Paris,  in  which  he  reprobates  the  richness  of  the  dresses 
worn  upon  the  occasion. 

The  seals  oi  our  early  kings  and  the  few  Scottish  effigies  of  the 
thirteenth  and  eariy  fourteenth  centuries  have  their  prototypes  in  those  of 
Enf^and.  The  great  seal  of  Alexander  L  shows  the  costume  of  that  king 
corresponding  very  closely  to  that  which  is  shown  upon  the  Bayeaux 
tapestry;  the  differences  on  the  seal  consist  of  the  absence  of  a  nasal 
piece  on  the  helmet,  a  skirt  instead  of  short  wide  breeches,  and  rather 
longer  sleeves.  The  mail  is  shown  as  rings  sewn  upon  leather;  the  flag 
with  its  three  pennons  also  appears  in  the  same  form  on  the  tapestry,  as 
well  as  the  top^  which  is  all  that  is  visible,  of  the  Norman-shaped  shield. 
The  seal  of  Alexander  IL  is  in  the  costume  of  the  period  between 
Alexander  I.  and  that  of  one  or  two  of  the  effigies  in  the  Temple  Church 
in  London ;  the  shield  shows  a  change  of  form  between  the  kite  and  the 
heater  shapes  being  only  slightly  rounded  at  the  top,  and  the  military 
sleeveless  surcoat  is  worn  over  the  close-fitting  coat  of  mail  In  the  seal 
of  John  BaUol  the  surcoat  is  shorter;  the  shield  has  become  quite 
angular  at  the  top;  the  helmet  completely  encloses  the  head;  and  the 
trappings  of  the  horse  show  how  rapidly  the  display  of  heraldic  decoration 
had  developed. 

Of  about  the  period  of  the  Bruce,  the  dress  is  illustrated  by  the  effigies 
of  Alan,  Lord  of  Galloway,  in  Dundrennan  Abbey,  who  was  Constable  of 
Scotland  in  1333 ;  Stewart  oi  Menteith  in  the  priory  church  of  Inchmahome, 
the  good  Sir  James  of  Douglas  in  Doug^  Kirk,  and  two  or  three  others. 
Showing  that  the  Norman  military  costume  had  penetrated  as  br  north  as 
Dornoch,  we  have  the  effigy  there  of  Sir  Richard  Moray  who  was  slain  in 
1346. 

M.S.  VOL.  IV.  PT.  II.  Q 
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As  by  fiff  the  greatest  ntimber  of  oar  efllgies  belong  to  tiie  ifteenth 
centmyi  it  is  during  that  period  that  we  get  the  clearest  idea  of  the  form 
of  die  costomes  worn  bjr  tiie  ladies,  nobles,  knights,  and  ecclesiastics  in 
Scotland  Brief  notices  in  the  Exchequer  Rails  of  the  time  give  some 
idea  of  the  materials  used  for  dresses.  Among  tiiese  fine  furs  oocqijr  an 
important  place^  and  m  the  Middle  Ages  were  more  firedy  used  in  Eng- 
land dian  in  Fhmce.  Referring  to  the  prdiistoric  fiuma  of  Soodand, 
Dr.  Monro  m  his  recently  published  book  quotes  a  Wdsh  document  of 
the  nintfi  century  giving  the  prices  of  the  skins  of  die  martin,  the  otter, 
and  beaver;  and  gives  tiie  evidence  of  Hector  Boece  to  riiow  that  the 
beaver  existed  in  Scotland  in  the  fifkeentfi  century ;  while  Bellenden  in  his 
translation  says  that  tfiere  were  ^mony  martrikis,  bevers,  quhitredis,  and 
toddis,  die  fiirrings  and  dcynnis  of  thajrme  are  coft  with  great  price  amang 
uncoudi  merdumdis.''  Possibly  the  Scotch  furs  were  not  sufficient  in 
quantity,  or  they  were  inferior  in  quality  to  tfiose  imported  from  the 
Continent,  as  such  importations  are  frequendy  mentioned  in  the  ReBt 
along  with  other  fine  materials  for  dress.  Thus,  in  1430  there  were 
purduued  in  Flanden  for  die  use  of  the  king,  two  mantda — ^diat  is,  a 
certain  number  of  skins,  usually  sixty,  from  the  German  word  maniel'—Qi 
bad»  of  martins,  along  with  twenty-four  ells  of  purple  vdvet  at  eighteen 
shillings  the  dL  Fun  are  mentioned  in  1450  for  die  king^  queen,  and 
the  queen's  sister,  consisting  of  beaver,  budge^  dirisdgray,  letys,  and 
mennytvare  (minniver);  two  mandes  made  of  saUe  qq>ear  at  an  earlier 
date;  whfle  in  1458  odier  two  of  minniver,  also  for  the  king's  use^  were 
bought  at  a  cost  of  six  pounds,  two  riiillings.  In  1456  payment  was 
made  for  doth  and  fur  for  die  Lady  Mary,  daughter  of  King  James  II. 
In  1450  the  royal  tailor  was  paid  for  supplying  the  king  with  garments  of 
wool,  linen,  silk,  etc^  About  the  same  date  Andrew  Balfour  was  paid 
forty  shillings  and  ten  pence  for  fiimishing  the  king  with  a  robe  or  ddrt 
and  leggings.     At  the  8iq;e  of  Methven  he  had  sent  to  him  a  doublet, 


1  «<  Fumii  laneis,  Uneii,  oerids,  fodentoris,  et  aliis  divenis  rebos  et  boniSi''  In  the 
thirteenth  oentmy  more  particuhurly,  Bruges,  from  which  many  pieces  of  silk  were  imported 
for  royml  use  in  ScotUnd,  was  the  principal  mart  for  that  fiibric 
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mande,  hood,  shirt,  a  pair  of  l^agingi,  and  a  pair  of  hose  (?)  at  a  cost  of 
three  pounds,  two  shilKngH  and  seven  pence.^  Other  entries  of  course 
occur  at  yarions  dates,  such  as  fustian  for  a  doublet  for  the  king's 
gown  at  his  marriage  in  1447;  grey  doth  for  a  mantle;  doth  of  silk,  of 
taretyr,*  of  silk  damask,  and  bhtck  woollen  doth  for  his  gown.  Silk  dodi 
was  repeatedly  bought  in  Flanders,  and  from  the  same  places  also  for  the 
king's  use,  a  gold  collar  with  gems  and  pearls,  a  neck  jewd  called  aiukit 
a  gold  diain,  a  piece  of  blue  vdvet,  numerous  pearls,  a  UadL  silk  girdle^ 
and  a  gold  signet  ring,  the  latter  at  a  cost  of  eight  pounds.  A  curious 
entry  occurs  in  the  jrear  1447  of  fifty-five  shillings  tot  grey  doth  for  a 
Mniorite's  habit  to  ''Fratre  Henrico  Bowie,"  sold  the  next  day  for  ready 
money;  and  fifty-three  shillings  and  four  pence  were  paid  to  Tiadilan 
M'GiUane,  Torkil  M'Nde,  Tarlan  M'Ardier,  and  Duncan  Persoun,  for  a 
hood,  coat,  leggings,  etc,  tot  the  Eari  of  Ross,  the  royal  e]q)enditure  on 
account  of  the  eari  being  thus  one  shilling  and  eight  pence  less  than  the 
value  of  the  grey  doth  for  the  Minorite's  habit  White  and  grey  were 
evidently  what  were  worn  by  the  poor  who  were  redpients  of  the  king's 
bounty,  as  in  1459  there  is  a  sum  <3i  twdve  pounds,  nine  shillings  and 
seven  pence,  "/rv  fanno  albo  d  grtsio  ad  vestimenia  pampirumT 

Connected  with  the  free  use  of  fiirs  in  the  early  dresses,  there  are  two 
allusions  in  the  old  romance  of  Sir  Tristram  attributed  to  Thomas  the 
Rhymer;  "a  scariet  with  riche  skinne" — that  is,  a  scarlet  robe  lined 
with  for — b  mentioned;  and  forther  on  u — 

<*  Yflonde  of  hdgbe  priis,* 

The  maiden  bri^t  of  hewe 
That  wered  fow  and  giils^ 
And  scarlet  that  was  new." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  ChamberlaifisAcamnis 
there  are  two  curious  entries;   one  of  them  referring  to  John  Davidne, 

^  *'pro  pannis  laneis  et  Uneis  pro  fiictitra  anins  porponisy  tiniiis  mantelli,  onins  capnodi, 
nniiis  camisie,  ttnins  parte  caliganun,  et  anios  pans  ocreamm."  The  Unhig  of  the  hood  was 
sometimes  stitched  faito  a  pattern. 

'Sometimes  referred  to  as  '*cerica  dicto  taretyr,"  possibly  Chinese  or  other  eastern  kind 
of  silk. 

*PnuK.  *Fwr  and  grey. 
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Dunbtr't  Aigv/  Rriar  of  TlMiplbiMf— is  for  '^twenty  one  due  of  red  taffeta 
and  Une^  qnhilk  was  sax  dansing  cotes  in  Maister  John's  dans,  and 
three  pounds  ten  shillings  for  five  dne  of  blae  taffeta  to  the  woman's 
gonne  in  the  said  dans."  The  other  entry  refers  to  the  beard  of  King 
James  IV.,  the  lengdi  of  whidi  was  remarked  upon  by  the  English 
herald  at  the  King's  marriage  in  1503  with  Margaret  Tudor;  and  it 
suggests  a  merry  pleasant  picture  of  the  fiiir  young  queen,  who  was  then 
only  fourteen  yean  of  age,  superintending  part  of  the  king's  toilette  on 
the  day  after  the  marriage,  when  payment  is  entered  '*for  twenty  five 
dne  doth  of  gold  to  the  Comitass  of  Surry  of  Inghmd,  quhen  sche  and 
her  dochter,  Lady  Gray,  dippit  the  King's  berde^  and  for  fifteen  ehie  of 
damas  gold  by  the  King's  commande  to  the  said  Lady  Gray  of  Ingland." 

That  there  was  no  lack  of  jewels  and  jewdled  dresses  at  the  Scottish 
Court,  we  have  evidence  in  the  inventory  of  the  valuables  of  King  James  III. 
Among  various  artides  which  are  enumerated,  there  may  be  noticed  as 
being  more  dosdy  ccmnected  with  costume,  *'  a  collar  of  gold  made  with 
elephants  and  a  grate  hingur  at  it";  other  ooUars  of  gold,  chains,  ^'oudies" 
of  gold  sa  with  diamonds,  and  numerous  jewelled  rings.  In  die  Queen's 
doset  were  "gottin  a  braid  bdt  of  blak  damas,  hemisset  with  gold;  a 
firete  of  the  quenis  owne  set  with  grete  perie,  set  in  fouris  and  fouris ;  ^ 
a  ruf  and  pendidis  of  purpir  tarter;  a  pair  of  metingis^  for  hunting"; 
and  collars  of  gdd,  jewelled  and  otherwise  ornamented. 

Of  the  royal  dress  of  the  fifteenth  century  we  have  a  fine  ezamjde 
in  the  very  beautiful  Trinity  Church  altar-piece  now  in  Holyrood  Pahu:e. 
It  was  painted  about  the  year  r48o  by  one  of  the  masters  of  the 
early  Flemish  school,  which  was  about  that  time  at  its  highest  point  of 
excellence,  and  contains,  with  other  figures,  portraits  of  King  James  III. 
and  his  consort  Margaret  of  Denmark.  The  queen  is  kneeling  in  front 
of  a  trestle  desk  dnq>ed  with  red,  on  which  is  placed  a  gold  tasselled  Uack 
cushion  supporting  a  book  of  hounk  She  wears  a  close-fitting  bodice 
of  red  cloth  of  silk  and  gold  over  a  dark  blue  robe^  with  an  ermine- 
lined  mantle  of  a  dark  blue  material  similar   to  the  robe,  which,  like 

'  Probably  tbe  fret  or  caul  for  encloiang  the  hair.  'Mittens. 
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Margaret  of  Denmark.  Queen  of  James  Iff. 
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the  bodice,  is  trimmed  with  ermine.  Over  the  shoalden,  and  reaching  in 
front  as  low  as  the  waist,  is  a  kind  of  jckt  or  pall  of  doth  with  gems; 
The  necUace  has  two  rows  of  pearls  connected  by  oval-sh^>ed  jewels,  to 
which  is  attached  a  trefoil  of  gold  set  with  rubies,  having  a  large  pear- 
shaped  pendant;  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  crosses  Uiat  of  the  left, 
and  she  wears  no  rings.  The  hair  is  tightly  drawn  back  off  the  &ce, 
and  is  enclosed  in  a  crespine  richly  embroidered  with  pearls,  which  b 
surmounted  by  a  jewelled  crown.  The  head-dress  is  an  exceedingly 
beautiful  example  of  die  Cuhion  prevailing  at  that  time  throughout  Europe, 
and  was  variously  termed  a  crepine^  crespine,  crespinette,  creton,  crestine, 
tresson,  dorelet,  fret,  or  caul,  at  different  periods;  it  was  usually  formed 
of  gold  or  silver  lace  or  fine  wire  set  with  chased  and  jewelled  ornaments, 
and  within  this  the  hair  was  tightly  bandaged  With  varying  changes  in 
the  form  it  was  in  use  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  in  the 
course  of  which  it  sometimes  took  the  most  extravagant  shapes ;  after  a  short 
decadence  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  of  England,  it  rei^peared  with 
crescent-like  projections  over  the  forehead,  increasing  in  absurdity,  till  an 
enormous  pair  of  horns  developed  on  each  side  of  the  head.  It  is 
mentioned  in  Chaucer's  Legend  of  Gcod  Wamem : 

<*A  fret  of  golde  she  had  next  her  hair"; 

in  a  fourteenth  century  romance  entitled  The  King  of  Tars,  it  is  menticMied 

as    "a   comely    calle";    and  in  the  Roman  de  ia  Rost,  Pygmalion,  in 

trying  the  various   dresses  on    his    Galatea,  is  described  as  putting  on 

'*the  crespine,  with  a  most  costly  fiastening,  and  over  the  crespinette  a 

coronet  of  gold,  richly  beset  with  precious  stones."    Coming  nearer  home 

we  have  in  the  Kings  Quhair  the  beautifril  description  of  Jane  Beaufort 

with 

<*her  lytill  hoand, 
That  with  his  beUes,  playit  on  the  ground,'* 

she  wearing 

"her  golden  hair  and  rich  atyre, 
In  fretwise  oouchit  with  the  perllit  qtihite 
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And  giete  bttlas^  lemying*  as  the  fyre 
With  mooy  ane  emerant  and  fiure  sapphire ; 
And  00  hir  hede  a  chaplet  fresch  of  hewe» 
Of  i^tiiiiys  partit  rede,  and  qnhite,  and  Uewe. 


About  hir  nek,  quhite  as  the  fyre  amaille,* 

A  gndely  chejme  of  smale  ocfererye, 
Qnhareby  there  hung  a  ruby  without  fidlle,^ 

Lyke  to  ane  hert  schapen  verily, 

That  as  a  sperk  of  k>we,*  as  wantonly 
Semyt  bimying  upon  hir  quhite  throte." 

Dunbar  in  his  Garmond  of  Gude  Ladies  gives  a  kind  of  inventory 
of  the  parts  of  die  dress  of  a  lady  of  his  time.  It  aiumeiates  a  hood 
"apotm  hir  heid  to  weir";  a  white  ^'sark  hir  body  next";  a  kirtle^ 
laced  and  adorned  with  "maOyhais"  or  spangles;  her  gown  was  to  be 
'^weil  ribband,"  purfled,  and  trimmed  with  fur  in  '^fyne  fassoun";  a 
belt  ** about  hir  middle  meit";  a  mantle  *^to  thoU  baith  wmd  and  weit"; 
a  hat,  tippet,  patelet,^  and  neck  ribbon;  gloves  *^to  hyd  hir  fyngearis 
feir";  with  shoes  and  hose. 

In  the  figure  of  the  Lady  Beatrice  Sinclair,  wife  of  James  "  the  Gross," 
seventh  Earl  of  Douglas,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  the  best 
preserved  of  all  our  monumental  effigies,  we  have  a  splendid  example 
of  the  dress  of  a  Scottish  lady  of  high  degree  of  the  first  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  corresponds  with  the  costume  which  was  worn  in 
England  about  the  same  period.  The  crespine  is  different  in  form  from 
that  of  the  queen,  and  b  somewhat  like  one  given  by  Stothard  of  about 
1408;  it  also  resembles  one  on  an  English  brass  of  about  1407,  but  the 


^BaleriSf  Latin ;  daUus^  French ;  a  tjptdta  of  ruby  of  a  red  colour. 

'Gleaming.  *  Enamel.  ^Flaw.  'Flame. 

*  What  is  meant  by  the  Urtle  of  this  period  has  not  been  made  quite  clear ;  it  seems 
to  have  been  an  under  garment  or  dress  often  of  as  rich  materials  as  the  robes  or  mantles, 
which  latter  were  sometimes  put  off  by  the  ladies  either  for  oonvenienoe  or  as  a  mark  of 
humility.  It  seems  also  to  have  been  applied  to  a  jadcet,  a  skirt,  and  sometimes  both. 
See  Planche's  CjftUffedia  of  Costtmu 

'Supposed  to  mean  a  small  ruff. 
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Kadttet  on  ¥Mgy  of  I^jr  Bcatiice  SiiicUir. 


End  of  girdle  on  Effigy  of  Lady  Beatrice  Sinclair. 
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latter  has  a  broad  gauze  addition,  as  was  die  fietshion  of  the  time,  supported 
by  wires,  and  often  taking  extraordinary  shapes.  The  mantle  suspended 
from  the  shoulders  was  in  use  for  as  long  a  period  as  the  head-dress ;  but 
the  method  of  wearing  it  here  is  rather  uncommon,  as  it  is  evidently  kept 
in  position  by  some  underneath  arrangement,  the  cords  usually  doing  so 
being  in  this  case  rather  ornamental  than  useful,  not  passing  across  the  breast 
in  the  usual  manner,  but  passing  downwards  in  the  form  of  an  inverted 
triangle.  The  long  skirted  gowns  were  most  frequently  made  of  velvet;  the 
waist  girdle  usually  had  a  long  pendant,  and  was  made  of  silk,  satin,  or  silk 
cord,  embroidered  as  in  diis  case,  or  jewelled ;  as  is  to  be  seen,  pearls  were  very 
freely  used,  two  double  rows  encircling  the  neck,  and  also  appearing  on  the 
embroidered  cufis.    She  wears  a  ring  on  the  second  finger  of  her  right  hand. 

Other  Scottish  effigies  also  of  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  such 
as  those  at  Renfrew  and  Houston,  shew  a  considerable  variation  from  this 
Douglas  one.  The  head  appears  encircled  by  an  embroidered  roll  or  fillet 
widi  a  slight  firinge  on  the  forehead,  from  which  drapery  fiedls  down  each 
side  of  the  face  over  the  shoulders;  the  gown,  which  is  quite  plain,  b 
tolerably  high  up  on  the  neck,  and  the  tight,  dose-fitting  sleeves  are 
represented  in  accordance  with  die  fieishion  then  prevailing,  as  having 
been  sewn  after  they  were  put  upon  the  arm  with  a  double  row  of 
pearls.  Both  the  Houston  and  the  Renfrew  ladies  wear  the  peculiar 
garment  reaching  to  below  die  waist,  without  sleeves,  which  was  retained 
in  state  dress  in  England,  with  variations  in  the  form,  for  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  For  want  of  a  better  name,  it  has  been  called  the 
sleeveless  jacket,  and  it  was  always  very  richly  trimmed.  It  appears  on 
the  figure  of  Blanche  de  la  Tour,  daughter  of  King  Edward  III.  of 
Eni^and,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  date  of  which  is  1340;  and  among 
other  examples  it  is  seen  on  the  effigy  of  Jacqueline  de  Grange,  wife  of 
Jean  de  Montague^  of  the  year  1419.^  Two  effigies  of  ladies  in  the 
church  of  St  Nicholas  m  Aberdeen  may  be  mentioned  as  being  dressed 
in  a  very  much  plainer  manner,  and  without  the  sleeveless  jacket;  they  are 
undated,  but  evidently  belong  to  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

^  See  Planche's  History  tf  C^siumt  and  Fairfaolt's  Castumi  m  Engkmd, 
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xst  Earl  of  Morton. 


Jooima.  CoantcM  of  Morton,  Daughter  of  James  I. 
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About  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  banning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  fantastic  fashion  of  wearing  party-coloured  dresses  was  in 
vogue  in  England,  where  it  was  particularly  obnoxious  to  die  deigy  and 
the  satirists  of  the  time.  A  figure  fiom  the  Roman  de  la  Rose  given  by 
Fairholt  shows  a  gentleman  on  which  the  two  sides  of  the  coat  and  the 
right  and  left  legs  are  of  different  colours,  or,  as  a  herald  would  put  it, 
party  ptr  pale.  We  have  a  suggestion  of  the  same  Cuhion  in  the  dress 
of  the  ladies  in  Henryson's  Testament  of  Cressid^  where  Venus  is  described 
as  being 

*'Clad  in  ane  nice  array. 
The  ane  half  greene,  the  other  half  sabill  blak." 

The  effigy  of  Joanna,  daughter  of  King  James  I.  and  wife  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Morton,  which  lies  along  with  that  of  her  husband  in  the  old  church 
of  Dalkeith,  shows  how  completely  the  beautifiil  early  costume  of  a  noble 
lady  had  disappeared  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century;  the  earl 
died  in  1498,  and  the  form  of  the  shields  on  the  armorial  parts  of  the 
monument  suggests  that  it  was  erected  by  his  widow.  The  head-dress,  so 
far  as  some*  very  faint  suggestions  of  detail  remain  at  the  sides,  seems  to 
have  been  of  the  very  simplest  kind,  but  the  form  of  the  puffed  sleeves, 
and  the  long  outside  sleeves  of  the  mantle  are  quite  perfect  In  some 
examples  of  English  costume  of  the  period  these  long  sleeves  were  dbtinct 
and  separate  parts  of  the  dress,  and  were  sometimes  of  a  colour  different 
firom  the  garment  to  which  they  were  attached. 

Comparing  these  few  and  other  illustrations  of  Scottish  dress  with  the 
costumes  of  the  ladies  of  France  and  England,  one  is  apt  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Scottish  dresses  were  less  eccentric  and  not  so 
extravagant  in  form,  especially  with  regard  to  the  head  apparel;  but  it 
must  be  kept  in  mind  that,  as  ahready  remarked,  the  authoritative  examples 
of  medieval  costumes  in  Scotland  are  extremely  few  compared  with  those 
in  England  Sumptuary  laws,  while  describing  what  must  not  be  worn  by 
the  middle  classes,  inversely  tell  us  to  some  extent  something  of  what  was 
worn  by  the  nobility  and  gentry.  Thus  in  the  year  1429  a  law  was 
passed  on  account  of  the  increasing  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  commercial 
classes  in  Scotland,  in  which  it  was  commanded  that  neither  the  wives  nor 
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the  servants  of  commoners  should  wear  long  trams,  rich  hoods  or  ruffs, 
purfled  sleeves,  or  costly  curches  of  lawn;  and  that  all  gentlemen's  wives 
should  take  care  that  their  array  did  not  exceed  the  personal  estate  of 
their  husbands.  For  the  purpose,  it  was  declared,  of  preventing  the 
impoverishment  of  the  realm  it  was  ordered  that  '*  no  man  within  burgh  that 
lived  by  merchandise,  except  he  be  a  person  of  dignity,  as  one  of  the 
aldermen,  or  bailies,  or  other  worthy  man  of  the  Council  of  the  town, 
should  himself  wear,  or  allow  his  wife  to  wear,  clothes  of  silk  or  costly 
scariet  gowns,  or  iiirring  of  mertricks";  while  all  are  directed  to  take 
especial  care  ''to  make  their  wives  and  daughters  to  be  habited  in  a 
manner  correspondent  to  their  estate ;  that  is  to  say,  on  their  heads  short 
curches,  with  little  hoods,  such  as  are  used  in  Flanders,  England,  and 
other  countries;  and  as  to  the  gowns,  no  woman  should  wear  mertricks 
or  letyis,  or  tails  of  unbefitting  length,  4iot  trimmed  with  furs  except  on 
holidajTS.**  Further,  "poor  gentlemen  living  in  the  country  whose  property 
was  within  forty  pounds,  of  old  extent,  should  regulate  their  dress 
according  to  the  same  standard;  whilst  among  the  lower  classes,  no 
labourers  or  husbandmen  were  to  wear  on  their  work  days,  any  other  stuff 
than  grey  or  white  cloth,  and  on  holidays,  light  blue,  green,  or  red,  their 
wives  dressing  correspondingly  and  using  curches  of  their  own  making. 
The  stuff  they  wore  was  not  to  exceed  the  price  of  forty  pence  the  ell. 
No  woman  was  to  come  to  the  kirk  with  her  face  'mussalit'  or  covered, 
so  that  she  might  not  be  known  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  curch. 
And  as  to  the  clerks,  no  one  was  to  wear  gowns  of  scarlet,  or  furrings  of 
mertricks,  unless  he  were  a  distinguished  officer  in  a  cathedral  or  college 
church,  or  a  nobleman,  or  doctor,  or  a  person  having  an  income  of  two 
hundred  marks."  "No  person  under  the  rank  of  a  knight,  or  having  less 
than  two  hundred  marks  yearly  income,  should  wear  clothes  made  of  silk, 
adorned  with  the  richer  kinds  of  furs,  or  embroidered  with  gold  or  pearis. 
The  eldest  sons  or  heirs  of  all  knights  were  permitted  to  dress  as 
sumptuously  as  their  fathers;  and  the  aldermen,  bailies,  and  town 
councillors  to  wear  furred  gowns,  while  all  others  were  enjoined  to 
dress    themselves   in   such    grave   and    honest   apparel  as   befitted   their 
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About  tfie  year  1456  a  statute  was  imied  by  parliament  dedaring  that 
'^witti  regard  to  the  dresses  worn  by  earls,  lords  of  parliament,  commis- 
saries ai  bmghs,  and  adTOcates,  at  all  parliaments  and  general  cooncils, 
the  earls  should  take  care  to  use  mantles  of  '  brown  granyt,'  open  in  the 
fronty  furred  with  ermine,  and  lined  before  with  the  same;  surmounted  by 
little  hoods  of  the  same  doth,  to  be  used  for  the  shoulden.  The  oti^ 
lords  of  parliament  were  directed  to  have  a  mantle  of  red  doth,  open  in 
fronty  and  lined  with  silk,  or  furred  with  'Cristy  gray,  grece,  or  puiiay, 
with  a  hood  furred  in  the  same  manner,  and  composed  of  the  same  doth'; 
whilst  all  commissaries  of  burghs  were  commanded  to  have  a  pair  of 
doaks — such  is  the  phrase  made  use  of,— of  blue  doth,  made  to  open  on 
the  right  shoulder,'  to  be  trimmed  with  fur,  and  having  hoods  of  the  same 
colours.  If  any  eari,  lord  of  parliament,  at  commissary  appeared  in  par- 
liament, or  at  the  general  council,  without  this  dress,  he  was  to  pay  a 
fine  of  ten  pounds  to  the  king.  All  men  of  law  emjdoyed  and  paid 
as  'forespeakers,'  were  to  wear  a  dress  of  green  doth,  made  after  the 
fieishion  of  a  ^tunykill,'  or  little  tunic,  with  the  sleeves  open  like  a  tabard, 
under  a  penalty  of  five  pounds  to  the  king,  if  they  appeared  either  m 
parliament  or  at  general  councils  without  it**^ 

Of  the  costumes  of  the  early  sixteenth  century,  we  have  some  slight 
glimpses  in  the  poems  of  Dunbar.  In  the  7Va  Mariii  Wtmtn  and  the 
Wedo  is : 

''Kernmit  wan  thair  deir  hiir,  tiid  cnriomlie  adted 

Attoor  thair  sdralderis  doan  schyre,  sdiyning  full  bridit ; 

With  corehes,  cassin  thame  aboue,  of  krisp  ddr  and  thin ; 

Thair  mantillis  grdn  war  as  the  gress  that  grew  in  Blay  Senoun." 

In  another  place  he  speaks  of  ''Sic  fowill   tailis,  to   sweip   the   calsay 

dene,  the    dust   upskaillis";    and  in   The  Friars   of  Berwick^  iriiich    is 

attributed  to  the  same  poet.  Dame  Alison,  in  the  absence  of  her  husband, 

is  described  as  having 

"clothed  her  in  a  gown  of  finest  red, 
A  fidr  white  curdi  she  placed  npon  her  head, 
Her  other  garments  like  red  gold  did  shine." 

>  Acts  cf  the  Pariiamtnt  ^  Scotland^  quoted  by  Tytler. 
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The  recunence  in  the  Exchequer  Rolk  of  the  term  furponis — poor- 
point  or  doublet — recalls  Dunbar's  address  to  the  queen  upon  the  keeper 
of  her  wardrobe,  on  account  of  the  delay  of  that  functionary  in  delivering 
to  the  poet  a  vdvet  doublet  which  he  was  ordered  to  do  by  her  Majesty. 

BiCaking  some  little  allowance,  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  a  certain 
amount  of  probable  exaggeration  in  their  language,  the  early  satirists  often 
give  curious  glimpses  of  die  eccentric  or  fantastic  details  of  the  dress  of 
their  times.  Although  very  much  later  than  the  period  under  consider- 
ation, a  brief  quotation  from  Sir  David  Lindsay  may  perhaps  be  permitted: 

"Tho*  their  robe-royals  be  npbome, 
I  think  it  is  a  very  scorn, 
That  every  lady  of  the  land 
Should  her  side-tail  sa  trelland.^ 


Where'er  they  go,  it  may  be  seen 

How  kirk  and  canseway  they  sweep  dean." 

As  being  connected  with  the  subject,  a  line  may  be  mentioned  in  the 
old  ballad  of  7^  Wife  of  Ushe$^s  WeU,  in  which  the  cariin  wife's  three 
sons  **cam  hame^  and  their  hats  were  o'  the  birk."  In  an  explanatory 
note  to  the  ballad,  Sir  Walter  Scott  implies  that  this  meant  a  kind  of 
garland  of  leaves,  and  quotes  a  Rabbinical  tradition  in  which  a  person 
reappearing  on  earth  from  paradise  is  described  wearing  a  gariand  on 
the  head.  I  have  read  somewhere  that  hats  made  of  plaited  twigs  of 
the  birch  were  worn  in  Scotland,  and  in  PAUs  to  the  Play  a  young  man 
is  mentioned  as  having,  ^'Ane  birkin  hat  upon  his  head."  In  connection 
with  the  dress  of  the  peasantry  of  the  first  half  of  the  sbcteenth  century, 
in  Chrisfs  Kirh  on  the  Green  are  the  lines: 

Thair  glttvis  war  of  the  raffell  richt  * 

Thair  schone  war  of  the  straitis, 
Thair  kirtillis  war  of  the  lincum  licht,' 

Well  prest  with  mony  plaitis." 

The  altar  painting  m  Holyrood  Palace  already  mentioned  has  a  beauti- 
ful portrait  of  King  James  III.     like  the  Queen  he  kneels  in  front  of  a 

^ Should  wear  her  long  skirt  so  trailing.  *Gloves  of  roe  deer  skin. 

*Linoohi  green  in  popular  use. 
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book  of  hours  resting  upon  a  black  cushion  which  is  supported  by  a  desk 
covered  with  dark  blue  drapery.  He  wears  a  robe  of  red  doth  of  silk 
and  gold  with  brown  fur  cuffs  and  a  lilac-coloured  mantle  lined  with 
ermine,  over  which  is  an  ermine  tippet  sewn  in  narrow  stripes,  and  batentd 
with  a  very  beautiful  triangular-shaped  jewel  from  which  depend  three 
large  pearls.    The  thumbs  of  this  figure  are  also  crossed. 


From  Seal  of  King  James  11. 

The  figure  of  King  James  II.  on  his  seal  gives  an  idea  of  the  knightly 
equipment  of  die  time.  Of  course  chain  or  ringed  mail  had  by  this  time 
been  quite  superseded  by  armour  of  plate,  and  was  only  seen  sometimes 
at  the  neck  and  more  frequently  at  the  skirt  bdow  die  girdle  or  waist 
armour.  The  helmet  b  barred,  and  supports  a  lion  as  crest;  the  close- 
fitting  jupon  laced  tightly  over  the  body  bears  the  Scottish  lion  em- 
broidered on  the  breast  The  jupon  in  this  form  at  this  date  was 
frequently  worn  without  any  armour  except  an  under  hauberk  of  mail; 

N.S.  VOL.  IV.  PT.  II.  R 
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and  it  was  commonly  made  of  vdvet  stiffly  quilted  and  richly  embroidered. 
The  usual  way  was  to  lace  it  at  die  back,  but  there  is  a  fine  effigy  in  die 
parish  church  of  Cupar  in  Fifeshire  showing  the  lacing  at  die  left  side. 
The  arms  and  legs  would  of  course  be  covered  with  armour,  and  the 
tressured  lion  on  the  shield  and  the  caparison  of  die  horse  show  the 
importance  which  was  dien  attached  to  heraldry.  The  absence  of  the 
stirrup  must  not  lead  to  die  assumption  that  it  was  not  in  use»  as  it  was 
alwajTS  an  indispensable  part  of  the  horse  furniture. 

Behind  the  queen,  and  standing  on  the  folds  of  her  mantle^  in  the 
Holjrrood  pictures,  is  a  fine  example  of  a  knight,  fiilly  armed,  with  die 
exception  of  the  helmet  He  represents  St  George,  but  on  account  of 
his  proximity  to,  and  apparent  patronage  of  the  Danish  princess,  has 
sometimes  been  assumed  to  represent  Saints  Knut,  Ola^  or  Eric  He  is 
heavily  armed  as  if  for  the  tournament,  and  wears  suspended  at  his  back 
a  kind  of  pendant  formed  of  leather  shaped  oak  leaves  sewn  upon  red 
cloth — an  unusual  and  hitherto  unexplained  appendage.  Another  curious 
part  is  the  attachment  of  two  pairs  of  points,  short  laces,  or  tags — 
aiguiUttes^  as  they  were  caUed — ^to  the  great  elbow  piece;  sudi  points 
were  used  for  fastening  on  additional  pieces  of  armour,  but  as  no  other 
piece  of  armour  was  used  or  could  be  attached  at  that  places  it  is  probable 
that  they  were  diere  used  to  partially  support  the  shield,  so  as  to  aUow 
the  freer  use  of  the  left  hand  for  governing  the  horse.  There  is  a 
nimbus  round  his  head,  and  at  the  end  of  the  lance  is  a  pennon  party 
per  paU  argent  and  OMure — ^being  the  colours  of  Our  Lady — ^widi  the  cross 
of  St  George  in  chief.  The  great  size  of  the  shoulder  plate  is  also  to  be 
noticed. 

The  numerous  effigies  of  knights  in  armour  give  excellent  illustrations 
of  the  military  harness  which  was  in  use  in  Scotland;  they  do  not  show 
so  great  a  variety  in  the  form  of  armour  which  is  seen  on  the  English, 
French,  and  Flemish  effigies  and  brasses;  and  the  absence  of  the  pieces 
of  armour  known  as  tuilUs  or  tmUttes^  which  were  suspended  firom  the 
ta€u  Oft  waist  skirt  for  the  protection  of  the  upper  part  of  the  legs  is  to 
be  noticed.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  in  the  Holyrood  St  Geoige  just 
described  the  tuille  is  very  short,  and  I  know  of  only  one  effigy  in  Scot- 
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St  George  (Holyrood  Picture). 
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land  on  which  there  are  mamillieres  for  the  protection  of  the  openings  at 
the  arm-pits.  The  splendid  figure  of  a  knight  in  the  Cathedral  of  Dunkdd 
shows  very  distinctly  the  form  of  the  hausse-col  for  the  protection  of  the 
neck  and  chin ;  it  appears  in  a  similar  shape  on  several  others  oi  our 
effigiesy  while  in  England  it  is  less  &miliar  in  this  form,  and  is  depicted 
in  the  paintings  of  the  time  of  the  fourth  Edward  in  a  different  shape, 
as  a  mentoniere. 

The  efiigy  of  James  "the  Gross,"  seventh  Earl  of  Douglas,  is  a  fine 
example  of  the  armour  worn  by  a  Scottish  noble  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  head  rests  upon  the  great  jousting  helmet;  the 
breast-plate  is  globular  and  with  the  taces  or  waist-plates  covers  the 
hauberk  of  mail  which  is  shown  at  the  neck  and  skirt;  the  girdle  is  of 
the  usual  type,  and  was  generally  formed  of  leather  or  velvet,  upon 
whidi  were  fiistened  square  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  often  enamelled, 
richly  chasedi  or  jewelled;  and  the  lowest  of  the  taces — ^that  below  the 
girdle — is  ornamented.  There  are  several  rings  on  the  fingers  of  the 
left  hand.  From  another  Scottish  figure  closely  resembling  this  we  infer 
that  on  this  example  the  sollerets  on  the  feet  would  be  slighdy  pointed. 

Our  early  Scottish  literature  gives  very  little  information  as  to  details 
of  the  military  harness.  Barbour  tells  us  that  at  Bannockbum,  for  instance, 
the  Bruce 

"on  his  bassynet  he  bar 
An  hat  of  tyre  aboune  ay  quhair," 

which  is  explained  in  another  passage  fiuther  on, 

''And  by  the  crowna  that  was  set 
Alsua  upon  his  bassynet." 

Harry  the  Minstrel,  in  his  description  of  the  arraying  of  Wallace,  gives 
an  interesting  picture  of  a  period  nearer  to  his  own  time  than  that  of  his 
hero: 

"Wallace  gan  him  any 
In  his  armour  quhilk  gudly  was  and  gay. 
His  schenand  schoys^  that  bumyst  was  full  beyn, 
His  leg  hames  he  dappyt  on  so  dene ; 

^Shining  shoes  or  sollerets. 
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Pollane  greis^  he  bimissit  on  fall  fiat;' 

A  close  byrny'  with  mony  sekyr  clasp; 

Breyst-plait,  brasaris,^  that  worthy  was  in  wer. 

Besid  him  forth  Jop  couth  his  basnet'  ber. 

His  glittenmd  glowis*  grainn  on  athir  sid. 

He  semyt  weill  in  battaill  till  alnd. 

His  gnd  gyrdilly  and  syne  his  burly  brand." 

Prominent  in  the  pages  of  Scottish  history  is  the  figure  of  the  royal 
favourite  Cochrane  in  his  riding  doublet  of  black  velvet  and  gilded  armour 
as  he  strutted  into  Lauder  Kirk  in  the  year  1482,  with  "ane  greate  chain 
of  gold  about  his  neck  to  the  value  of  five  hundred  crowns,  and  ane  £ur 
blowing  horn  in  ane  reckle^  of  gold,  borne  and  tipped  with  fine  gold  at 
both  ends,  and  ane  precious  stone  called  ane  buriall'  hanging  at  the  ends 
thairo^"  with  his  page  bearing  in  firont  of  him  his  ''howmont^  all  oveigilt 
with  gold,  and  swa  was  all  the  rest  of  his  hames."  We  have  only  to 
place  the  plumed  cap  on  his  head,  and  the  rich  girdle  round  his  loins 
with  an  ornamented  dagger  at  his  side,  to  complete  the  figure  with  which 
the  rough  Scottish  barons  decorated  the  parapet  of  Lauder  Bridge. 
According  to  some  of  our  historians,  James  Hommel,  his  vestiarius  or  tailor, 
was  hanged  at  the  same  time,  but  the  Exchequer  RoUs  show  that  a 
^^Jacobo  Hommyll^  serlari  domini  regU^^  survived  the  date  of  Cochran's 
death. 

Notwithstanding  the  remarks  already  made,  it  is  highly  probable,  if  not 
indeed  certain,  that  the  armour  worn  in  Scotland  corresponded  with  that 
which  was  worn  in  England:  and  there  is  an  instance  on  record  where 
some  Scottish  knights  had  their  tilting  armour  purchased  in  London.  The 
celebrity  of  the  Continental  armourers  of  Munich,  Augsbuig,  Milan,  and 
other  cities  created  a  great  demand  for  their  suits  from  all  parts  of  the  north 
of  Europe,  and  we  may  assume  that  comparatively  little  of  the  finer  class 
of  armour  was  made  in  Scotland  and  England,  and  even  that  litde  was  in 

'  Folijm — knee  cap  of  armour ;  ^mr— greaves.  '  Firm. 

*Bimy,  byme,  bniny,  etc— a  species  of  body  armour  similar  to  the  hauberk  and  worn 
under  armour  of  plate. 

^Brassarts—for  the  arms.  ^Basdnet— great  head-piece.  *Ganntletk 

7 Chain.  •Beryl.  *  Helmet 
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all  probability  the  woriL  of  Germans.  So  great  indeed  was  the  celebrity  of 
the  German  smiths  that  there  are  a  number  of  suits  in  the  Armeria  Real 
at  Madrid,  long  credited  as  having  been  produced  in  Spain,  which  bear 
the  marks  of  South  German  armourers.  It  is  to  be  accepted  that  part,  if 
not  the  whole,  of  a  tilting  suit  was  made  in  Scotland  for  King  David  I., 
and  diligent  search  in  the  Exchequer  Rolls  might  elicit  some  other  entries 
such  as  one  in  the  year  1455,  i°  which  six  pounds,  thirteen  shillings  and 
four  pence  were  paid  to  ^^Johanni  Moncutt^  fabro  artnarum — dt  mandaio 
domni**  \  but  on  the  other  hand  we  read  that  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  it 
was  made  incumbent  upon  all  Scottish  merchants  trading  with  foreign  ports, 
to  bring  home  along  with  their  other  cargoes  a  good  store  of  quilted  armour, 
harness,  spears,  bows,  bowstrings,  and  arrows.  In  iUustnition  of  the  pur- 
chase of  arms  and  armour,  in  the  year  1449  twenty  pounds  were  paid  to 
Sir  William  Cranston,  Master  of  the  Stables  to  James  I.,  for  the  purchase 
of  bows,  lances,  and  armour  {arcubus^  lancets^  et  armaiuris) ;  and  a  further 
expenditure  in  the  following  year  for  the  purchase  in  Flanders  of  armour 
and  saddles  for  the  King.  The  saddle  was  frequently  highly  decorated, 
and  in  1445  five  shillings  were  expended  for  silver  for  plating  and  silvering 
the  royal  saddle. 

As  having  some  bearing  upon  the  subject,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  refer 
to  some  of  the  laws  of  our  early  times  which  were  passed  for  the  better 
protection  of  the  country,  in  which  the  different  classes  of  the  people  were 
defined  as  to  how  they  were  expected  to  arm  themselves.  By  the  statute 
of  King  Robert  the  Bruce  of  13 18  every  gentleman  who  owned  land  to 
the  extent  of  ten  pounds,  or  was  possessor  of  moveable  property  of  the 
same  value,  was  to  provide  himself  with  an  acton  and  steel  basnet,  gloves 
of  plate,  and  a  sword  and  spear;  those  of  a  lower  rank  were  obliged  to 
possess  themselves  of  an  iron  jack  or  back  and  breastplate  of  iron,  an  iron 
headpiece  or  knapiskay,  and  gloves  of  plate ;  while  every  man  who  possessed 
the  value  of  a  cow  was  to  have  a  bow  and  sheaf  of  twenty-four  arrows 
and  a  spear.  In  1385  an  order  was  issued  for  every  French  and  Scottish 
soldier  to  wear  a  white  St  Andrew's  cross  on  his  breast  and  back.  In 
14S9-30  all  persons  owning  land  affording  an  annual  rent  of  twenty  pounds, 
or  possessing  moveable  goods  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  pounds,  were 
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to  be  well  honed,  and  anned  from  head  to  heel,  as  becoming  thdr  rank 
as  gentlemen;  whilst  others  whose  means  only  amounted  to  ten  pounds 
in  rental,  or  fifty  pounds  of  moveable  goods,  were  bound  to  be  armed  with 
A  gorget,  rearbrace,  vantbrace,  greaves,  and  Iq^-splints,  with  gloves  of  plate 
or  iron  g^umtlets.  Every  yeoman  owning  property  to  the  value  of  twenty 
pounds  in  goods  was  commanded  to  arm  himself  with  a  good  doublet  of 
fence  or  a  habeigeon,  iron  hat  or  knapscull,  bow  and  arrows,  sword, 
buckler,  and  dagger ;  yeomen  possessing  only  ten  pounds  in  goods  or  pro- 
perty were  to  have  a  bow  and  arrows,  sword,  buckler,  and  dagger;  while 
the  lowest  of  all,  who  had  no  skill  in  archery,  were  to  have  a  good  ''suir  " 
hat,  doublet  of  fence,  with  sword  or  buckler,  and  an  axe,  or  at  least  a 
staff  pdnted  with  iron.  Every  citizen  or  burgess  possessing  fifty  pounds 
in  property  was  to  arm  himself  in  the  same  fiuhion  as  a  gentleman ;  and 
every  burgess  yeoman  of  inferior  rank  possessing  property  worth  twenty 
pounds  was  to  have  a  doublet  and  habergeon,  sword,  buckler,  bow,  arrows, 
and  a  knife  or  dagger.  In  a  parliament  held  in  Edinburgh  in  1456,  for 
the  defence  of  the  country,  it  was  ordered  that  all  manner  of  men  between 
the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty,  should  join  the  muster  on  the  approach  of 
an  English  host,  unless  too  poor  to  ftunish  themselves  with  weapons ;  that 
every  yeoman  worth  twenty  marks  was  to  furnish  himself  at  the  least  with  a 
jack  and  sleeves  to  the  waist,  with  a  pair  of  splints,  a  sellat^  or  a  prikit 
hat,  sword,  buckler,  and  bow  and  arrows.  If  not  practised  in  archery,  he 
was  to  have  an  axe  widi  a  targe  of  wood  and  leather. 

The  efiigy  of  the  first  Earl  of  Morton  is  a  fine  example  of  the  civil 
dress  of  a  noble  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centary.  The  most  notice- 
able feature  is  the  long  hanging  sleeves  with  openings,  so  that  the  arms 
might  be  passed  through  either  of  them  at  the  wearer's  pleasure.  The 
hanging  sleeve  prevailed  in  various  forms  during  nearly  all  the  sixteenth 
century  in  England  and  France,  and  presumably  also  in  Scotland ;  they  were 
worn  by  both  sexes,  sometimes  with  and  at  other  times  without  a  mantle. 
Slightly  different  from  this  example,  they  are  seen  on  the  headless  fragment 
of  the  first  Earl  of  Huntly,  who  died  in  1470,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Elgin ; 

^  Foot  soldier's  boid-piece. 
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Coronetted  hat,  from  effigy  of  Archibald, 
5th  Earl  of  Douglas. 


somewhat  like  the  latter  and  worn  with,  and  as  part  of  a  fiirred  gown, 

thej  appear  on  the  figure  of  Thomas 
Noke,  Yeoman  of  the  Cn>wn«  who  died 
in  1567,  as  given  in  Fairholt's  Qntume 
m  Ef^iand^  and  Planche's  HisUry  ^ 
Costume  \  the  ktter  also  contains  an 
example  without  a  mantle  from  a  tapestry 
bdonging  to  the  Church  of  St  Germain 
L'Auxerrois  in  Paris,  also  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Of  the  ceremonial  or  state  dress 
of  the  nobility,  we  have  a  good  example 
in  the  figure  of  Archibald,  fifth  Earl  of 
Douglas,  which  represents  him  in  his  robes 
of  dignity  as  Marshal  of  France  and  Duke 
of  Torraine;  he  wears  a  very  simple  dress, 
consisting  of  a  gown  with  a  girdle  round 
the  waist  and  a  large  mantle. 
If  we  allow  perhaps  for  a  little  fanciful  colouring,  Henryson  describes 

iEsop  in  a  costume  of  his  own  period  in  the  Prologue  to  the  JFdbles : — 

"  His  goune  wes  of  ane  claith  als  quhite  as  milk, 
Hb  chymeris*  wes  of  chambelote'  purpour  broun ; 

His  hude  of  scarlet,  bordourit  weill  with  silk, 
On  hekillit'  wjrs  untiU  his  giidiU  doim ; 

His  bonat  round  and  of  the  anld  fiusoun : 
His  beaid  was  quhite." 

It  is  impossible  to  deal  with  ecclesiastical  vestments  in  Scotland  within 
the  limits  of  this  note,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary,  as  the  few  good 
effigies  of  churchmen  which  we  possess  are  vexy  much  like  those  in 
England.  The  costume,  however,  which  was  worn  in  the  West  Highlands 
and  Islands  may  be  very  briefly  referred  to,  as  the  subject  is  ahready  so  well 
known  through  the  publications  of  the  late  Mr.   Drummond  and  other  > 

^  Probably  the  cafiUse  or  shirt,  which  was  often  decorated  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

*Cameiot,  a  kind  of  doth. 

'  Heckled,  like  the  feathers  on  the  neck  of  a  cock. 
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workers  in  the  same  field  In  the  Island  districts,  more  especially,  the 
chiefs  alone  wore  defensive  armour,  their  followers,  as  at  the  battle  of 
Harlaw,  wearing  little  more  than  a  kilt,  and  armed  with  swords,  pole-axes, 
sometimes  with  hooks,  bows  and  arrows,  short  knives  or  du^  and  the 
well-known  Highland  targe  of  wood,  covered  with  tough  hide  fastened 
with  bosses  of  brass  or  iron.  The  island  chie^  partly  from  the  remoteness  of 
the  district  in  which  he  lived,  the  conservatism  of  his  nature,  and  probably 
also  the  scarcity  of  ready  money,  continued  to  wear  the  same  kind  of 
defensive  dress,  and  to  fight  with  the  same  kmd  of  weapons,  which 
his  ancestors  had  done  for  generations  before  him,  just  as  we  find 
the  chief  of  the  MacLeans  hewing  down  his  opponents  at  Harlaw  with  the 
then  old-fashioned  Danish  battle-axe,  and  clad  in  a  shirt  of  mail  There 
are  a  few  carved  stones,  however,  all  of  about  the  year  1500,  which 
show  that  the  costumes  of  the  Lowlands  had  at  that  time  penetrated 
into  the  West  Highlands.  The  carvings  of  the  MacLeods  in  the 
church  of  Rodel,  on  the  island  of  Harris,  a  small  figure  of  Maclan 
of  Ardnamurchan  on  a  slab  in  lona,  and  the  stone  matrix  of  a  brass  in 
the  same  place,  are  in  the  Lowland  military  costume  of  a  rather  earlier 
date;  while  on  a  beautiful  and  interesting  slab  in  the  priory  church  of 
Ardchattan  on  Loch  Etive  side,^  dated  1500,  there  are  represented  a 
lady  in  Lowland  dress,  with,  at  her  right-hand  side,  a  knight  in  the 
long  quilted  tunic  similar  to  the  lona,  Islay,  and  other  western  effigies, 
and  at  her  left  a  knight  in  anaour  similar  to  that  shown  upon 
monuments  of  about  1450  in  the  Lowlands  and  eastern  districts  of 
Scodand. 

^  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaria  0^  Scotland^  1898-99. 
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•HUCHOWN  OF  THE  AWLE  RYALE,*  THE 
ALLITERATIVE  POET. 

BY 

GEORGE  NEILSON,  F.S.A.Scot.,  Vice-President. 

(^ak/  ai  MuHtigs  of  the  Society  held  on  igih  AprU  and  15M  Decewtber^  1900 
in  two  f^pon  subsequmtly  extended,) 

I.      iDENTinCATION   PROBLEMS,   LiTBRARY  AND  PERSONAL. 

Once  it  was  the  £uhioii  to  regard  Barbour's  Brtta  as  the  bcynning  of 
Scottish  poetry.  The  sources  from  which  it  sprang  were  little  if  at  all 
considered  One  was  content  to  pluck  the  bluebell  without  troubling 
over  the  soil  in  which  it  grew.  If  it  did  occur  to  anybody  to  ponder  for 
a  moment  over  the  relation  of  Barbour  to  his  time  he  was  thought  of  as 
a  somewhat  artless  but  faithful  chronicler  of  the  deeds  of  Bruce.  Always 
the  estimate  was  of  Barbour  as  historian.  The  conception  of  the  literary 
craftsman  had  scarcely  dawned.  But  he  was  a  literary  craftsman  of  no 
common  order,  well  read  in  medieval  Latinity  and  French.  He  was  a 
facile  and  spirited  translator  as  well  as  an  admirable  exponent  in  Scots  of 
the  manner  of  the  French  chanson  de  geste^  and  The  Bruce  has  the  rare 
distinction  of  being  in  the  same  breath  an  invaluable  and  veracious  history 
and  a  triumph  of  Scottish  literature. 

Great  though  Barbour^s  merits  are,  however,  they  will  not  stand  a 
moment's  comparison  with  those  of  his  lofty  contemporary,  '  Huchown  of 
the  Awle  Ryale,'  whose  journey  along  the  tangled  pathway  of  verse  probably 
began  somewhat  earlier  than  Barbour's,  and  the  quality  of  whose  poetic 
achievement  Cu-  eclipses  that  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen. 
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Huchown  of  f/bt  Awle  Ryale  probably  soon  after  his  poetic  course  began 
made  translations,  and  there  are  many  interesting  analogies  of  theme  to  those 
bdieved  to  have  been  selected  by  Barbour,  and  known  to  have  influenced 
his  entire  work.  The  most  interesting  contrast  is  that  while  the  later  poet 
selected  an  octosyllabic  rime,  the  earlier  adopted  alliterative  verse,  depend- 
ing for  its  music  on  those  stresses  of  repeated  letters,  or  'cadences'  which 
our  wise  King  James  VI.  (translating  'cadence')  was  one  day  to  classify  as 
'tumbling  verse' — the  *r$m  ram  raf'  S3rstem,  designated  as  northern  by 
Chaucer.  A  second  contrast  lies  .in  the  fact  that  as  in  the  Brtue,  Barbour 
left  translation  and  betook  himself  to  the  &cts  of  Bruce's  life  for  his  theme, 
Huchown  went  for  his  inspiration  to  history  of  another  sort,  to  'history' 
as  recorded  in  the  Bmi  or  Historia  Briianum  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth, 
making  that  the  skeleton  and  frame  for  his  Morte  Arthure^  which  ranks  so 
high  among  the  contributions  to  the  great  Arthurian  cycle. 

The  analysis  of  Huchown's  work,  and  the  determination  of  its  chrono- 
logical order  or  limits,  of  necessity  involve  the  discussion  of  the  intricate 
question  of  the  poet's  identity.  Was  Huchown  of  the  Awle  Ryale  Sir 
Hew  of,  Eglintoun ?  What  is  Sir  Hew's  biography?  And  what  bearing 
has  that  biography  on  the  understanding  of  the  poetical  work? 

Not  tiU  the  close  of  the  eighteenth^  century  was  it  proposed  to  identify 
Sir  Hew  of  Eglintoun  with  Huchown.  The  all-important  words  about  the 
poet  are  those  of  Wyntoun,  the  chronicler,  whose  Orygynale  Cronykil  was 
written  about  1420.  In  looking  at  the  passage  about  Huchown  it  is  needful 
to  remember  that  it  was  no  formal  biographical  sketch  or  regular  bibliography, 
but  a  mere  parenthesis  in  the  question  more  engrossing  to  Wyntoun  at  the 
time,  whether  Lucius  Iberius  was  Emperor  or  only  Procurator. 

.Syne  Hochowne  off  the  Awle  Ryale 
In  till  his  Gest  Hystoryalle 
Cauld  LodttB  Hiberius  empryoure 
Qnhen  King  off  Brettane  was  Arthoiire. 


'  Huchown  was  af^Mirently  not  associated  with  Sir  Hew  by  MacPherson  editing  Wyttimtn 
in  1795  (^yntotm^  ed.  Laing,  iiL  p.  225).  See  note  to  the  Huchown  passage  in 
MacPherson's  edition. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Brut^  Wyntonn  said^  styled  hhn  only  Procurator. 
Therefore,  he  continues,  he  (Wyntoun)  was  free  from  blame  in  using  die 
latter  term: 

And  men  off  god  diieietyowne 
Sold  excuse  and  love  Hocbowne, 
That  cunnand  was  in  literature. 
He  made  the  Gret  Gest  off  Arthurc 

And  the  AvnUyre  ogGawane       [One  MS.  reads  Aventuris.] 
Tk€  PystyU  als  off  SweU  Swsane. 
He  wes  cur]rws  in  hys  style 
Fayre  oflf  fticund  and  subtitle 
And  ay  to  plesans  and  delyte 
Made  in  metyre  mete  his  dyte, 
Lytill  or  nowcht  nevyrtheles 
Waverand  fra  the  suth&stnes. 
Had  be  cald  Locyus  Procurature 
Qubene  that  he  cald  bym  Empyroure 
That  bad  mare  grev3rd  the  cadens^ 
Than  bad  relevyd  the  sentens. 
{IVyntcMHi  V.  4321-36,  compare  vol.  iiL  appx.  to  preface,  pp.  xxvi-vii.) 

Nothing  in  this  passage,  having  regard  to  the  conditions  evoking  it,  need 
incline  us  to  suppose  that  the  Great  Gest  of  Artkure^  the  Anmtyre  of  Gawane^ 
and  the  Usti/  of  Susan  were  necessarily  the  entire  volume  of  Huchown's 
worL  The  list,  brief  as  it  is,  has  proved  of  immense  service  as  grouping 
three  works  of  three  sorts  —  historic,  courtly-chivahic,  and  religious  —  in 
three  metres.  Critics  are  now  tolerably  well  united  in  the  identification  of 
two  of  the  poems  named.  The  Pistil^  a  riming  alliterative  paraphrase  of 
the  story  of  Susanna  and  the  Elders,  is  free  from  all  dubiety,  and  main- 
tains its  existence  still  under  the  name  ascribed  to  it  by  Huchown.  The 
Great  Gest  of  Arthure  also  is  with  a  considerable  measure  of  agreement, 
short  of  unanimity,  accepted  as  the  important  alliterative  romance-history, 

^  That  Wyntoun  by  *  cadens '  means  alliteration  as  opposed  to  rime  seems  certain  from 
RolU  of  HampoU^  ed.  Horstman,  iL  345,  where  in  a  piece  of  mingled  prose  and  rime  largely 
aUiterative  it  is  said  to  be  a  '  tretys  in  Cadence  after  the  begynninge  gif  hit  beo  ribt  poynted 
and  Rymed  in  sum  stude.*  This  important  passage  to  which  Prof.  Carl  Horstman  kindly 
directed  me  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  antithesis  made  by  Gower,  Comftssio  Amantis 
(ed.  Macaulay,  bk.  iv.,  L  2414) '  of  rime  and  of  cadence,'  and  by  Chaucer's  House  of  Famo^ 
1.  623,  '  In  ryme  or  eUes  in  cadence.'    See  note,  chapter  14,  sec.  i,  below. 
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the  Morte  Arthure.  Upon  the  third  poem  mentumed  by  Wyntouo,  The 
Awnfyre  of  Gawane^  there  are  conflictmg  judgments.  The  great  and  learned 
scholar  in  record  and  romance,  Sir  Frederick  Madden,  editing  his  magni- 
ficent edition  and  study  of  Syr  Gawayne  for  the  Bannatyne  Qub, 
thought  it  was  the  poem  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  My  eminent 
friend,  M.  Amours,  editor  of  the  admirable  volume  of  Scottish  AiUteroHve 
Poems  (Scot  Text  Soc.,  1897)  considers  that  the  Awntyre  of  Gawane  was 
the  poem  called  the  Awntyrs  of  Arthur^  which  conuins  powerful  internal 
evidence  of  the  hand  that  shaped  Aforte  Arthure,  I  am  in  the  happy  position 
of  at  least  accepting  the  completeness  oi  M.  Amours*  prooft  that  the 
Awntyrs  of  Arthur  was  Huchown's,  although  unable  to  admit  his  argument 
against  Sir  Hew  of  Eglintoun  having  been  Huchown  of  the  Awle  Ryale. 

Points  for  this  identification  are  briefly  (i)  that  the  poems  fall  naturally 
into  Sir  Hew's  lifetime ;  (2)  that  as  a  brother-in-law  of  Robert  the  Steward, 
afterwards  Robert  II.,  and  a  court  official  under  David  II.  and  Robert  II., 
he  might  well  acquire  the  &miliar  surname  'of  the  Awle  Ryale'  (king's 
or  royal  hall);  and  (3)  that  the  poetic  renown  of  this  Sir  Hew,  as  well 
as  the  character  of  his  work,  is  convincingly  attested  by  Dunbar's  Lament 
for  the  Maharis^  which,  after  naming  the  Englishmen,  Chaucer,  Lydgate, 
and  Gower,  returns  to  tell  of  Hew  of  Eglintoun,  Andrew  of  Wyntoun,  and 
a  third  Scotsman  as  also  among  the  victims  of  Death. 

He  has  done  petuonsly  devour 
The  noble  Chaacer  of  Makaris  flouir 
The  Monk  of  Bery  and  Gower  all  thre 
Timor  mortis  coniurbai  me. 

The  gnde  Sir  Hew  of  Eglintoun 
And  eik  Heryot  and  Wyntown 
He  has  tane  out  of  this  c6untrie 
Timor  mortis  conturhat  me. 

Various  considerations  have  been  advanced  against  the  identification  of  the 
good  Sir  Hew  with  Huchown.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  poems  firom 
their  religious  cast  must  have  been  written  by  an  ecclesiastic  The  reply 
appears  in  the  adjective '  the  gude,'  which  tradition  had,  according  to  Dunbar, 
associated    with    Sir    Hew's    name.      Chiefly    objection    was   taken    that 
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Huchowiiy  as  a  fiuniliar  diminative,  implied  a  quite  subordinate  rank  and 
position,  and  could  never  hare  applied  to  a  noUeman  of  Sir  Heir's  standing. 
But  a  marriage  contract^  of  a  Scottish  lord  in  1416  styles  him  'Huchon 
F^faser  lord  of  the  LoTvet'  There  is  a  distinct  body  of  proof  (i)  diat 
the  name  Huchown,  the  old  Scottish  equivalent  of  Hugo,  was  of  F^iench 
origin,  derived  from  Hugutio;  (2)  that  in  Scotland  Hew  and  Huchown 
were  alternative  vernacular  forms  from  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  to  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century;  and  (3)  that  ultimately  Hew  prevailed. 
The  Erasers  of  Lovat  used  the  style  Huchon  in  1416,  Huchoune  in  1429, 
but  Hew  in  147 1.  The  Campbells  of  Loudoun  used  the  style  Huchon 
in  145 1,  Huchone  in  1454,  but  Hew  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Historically 
Huchown  as  a  Christian  name  is  a  distinctively  Scottish  tjrpe  receiving  in  the 
north  a  measure  of  formal  and  official  recognition  not  apparently  shown  in 
English  documents  of  the  period.'  The  external  evidence,  although  meagre, 
is  thus  so  distinct  and  consistent  as  to  point  to  Sir  Hew  of  Eglintoun 
and  to  no  other  known  personage.  Moreover,  there  is  abundant  indication 
internally  that  the  author  of  the  poems  in  question  was  a  person  of  dignity, 
at  ease  in  aU  matters  of  knightly  courtesy  and  demeanour,  and  able  to 
touch  with  authority  on  delicate  questions  of  courtly  precedence. 

One  other  outstanding  difficulty  there  is  which  has  been  present  to  every 
critic  It  is  the  contrast  of  the  language  of  the  poems  with,  say,  that  of 
Barbour  or  of  Wjmtoun.  And  there  is  contrast  scarcely  less  strong  between 
the  tone  adopted  by  Huchown  and  that  of  the  other  two  towards  England. 
These  contrasts  have  been  held  by  some  to  be  so  great  as  to  make 
certain  of  the  works  impossible  for  a  Scot  Indeed  the  latest  theorist 
has  gone  to  the  heroic  extreme  of  actually  claiming  Huchown  as  English, 
and  the  Aw/e  Rycde  as  at  Oxford.*    Many  men,  many  minds;  there  has 

^RigUtmm  Magm  SigilH^  1424- 151 3,  No.  178,  confinning  and  incorponUing  in  1430 
a  deed  granted  in  1416. 

*For  many  references  and  a  foil  diacuttion  see  chapter  iv.  of  my  Sir  Hiw  of  Bgiintmm 
in  the  TVmmmctUm  of  thi  PMhsopkicai  Society  of  GUugm^  1900^1. 

'See  Mr.  Henry  Bradley  in  Atkittaomm  of  22nd  December,  1900,  and  my  reply  of 
19th  January,  1901.  In  his  rejoinder  on  23rd  February,  1901,  Mr.  Bradley  appears  to 
admit  his  inability  to  produce  evidence  in  support  of  his  hypothesis.  After  diis  frank- 
ness of  course  there  is  no  more  to  say. 
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been  no  end  to  the  diversity  of  condnsionSi  critical^  litenuy,  and  philological, 
on  the  precise  dialect  of  Huchown,  and  his  actual  poetical  performance. 
We  are  brought  back  to  these  problems  to  acknowledge  as  a  first  principle 
that  the  Huchown  poems,  although  admittedly  containing  innumerable  signs 
of  northern  diction  and  influence,  are  yet  assuredly  not  in  any  known  and 
normal  Scottish  dialect  On  the  other  hand  it  has  been  pertinently  asked 
who  knows  what  was  the  dialect  of  English  used  in  the  courtly  circles 
of  Scotland  under  Robert  die  Bruce?  Such  a  consideration  is  perhaps  of 
itself  enough  to  show  that  the  dialect  is  not  the  obstacle  to  Sir  Hew  of 
Eglintoun  which  some  have  too  hastily  deemed.  History,  moreover,  points 
with  pikestaff  plainness  to  a  Scot  Philologists  despairingly  point  the  other 
way.  When  the  philologist  stands  up  against  history  he  has  a  habit  of 
going  to  the  wall 

To  identify  the  poet  is  one  problem,  to  settle  what  were  his  works  is 
another.  Purely  alliterative  pieces  claimed,  direcdy  and  indirectly,  for 
Huchown  before  the  present  enquiry  began,  included 

Marte  Arthure  (4346  lines),  edited  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society, 

1865 ;  also  by  Mrs.  M.  M.  Banks  (Longmans),  1900 : 
Destruction  of  IVoy  (14,044  lines),  also  edited  E.E.T.S.,  1869-74 : 
Cleamiess  (181 2  lines),  Patience  (531   lines),  also  edited  (EE.T.S.)  in 
Early  English  Alliterative  Poems^  1864. 
Pieces  combining  alliteration  and  rime,  which  also  have  been  similarly 
claimed,  include 

Gcmayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (2530  lines),  edited  for  the  Bannatyne 
Club  in  Sir  Frederick  Madden's  Syr  Gawayne^  re-edited  E.E.T.S., 
1864,  and  reprinted  1869,  1893,  and  1897. 
Awntyrs  of  Arthure  (715  linesX  Estill  of  Susan  (364  linesX  both  last 
edited  by  M.  Amours  in  Scottish  Alliterative  Poems  for  the  Scottish 
Text  Society,  1897. 
The  Pearl  (121 2  lines),  edited  E.E.T.S.,  in  Earfy  English  Alliterative 

Poems^  1864;  also  by  Mr.  Israel  Gollancz  (Nutt,  1891). 
Other  purely  alliterative  poems  discussed  in  the  following  pages  include 
these:— 

The  Wars  of  Alexander  (5677  lines),  edited  E.E.T.S.,  1886: 
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T^ius  mnd  Vapadmm  or  Tke  Stge  tf  Jentsalem  (1332  fines),  edited  bf 

GottST  Steffler  (liarbmg,  1891),  nsoilly  cited  within  is  TH^isi 
Tke  Parkmemt  €f  the  Tkrt  Ages  (665  linesX    Wynmere  emd  Wasimtrt 

(503  Unes),  bodi  edited  ior  the  Rozbingbe  Clab,  1897 : 
Erkenwald  (353  lines)   edited  in   ProC   CmA   Horstmsn's  AUen^iscke 

Legeftien^  neoe  itAgt^  Heflbroon,  1881. 
Three  or  four  other  pieces,  all  short,  shoald  hsve  been  dtumssfd  also. 
Only  where  the  evidences  i4>pear  direct  and  absohite  have  condnsions  on 
anthorship  been  advanced  here. 

3.     HUCHOWN   AND  SiK   HeW. 

There  having  been  elsewhere  ^  worked  out  a  biographical  calendar  of  the 
life  of  Sir  Hew  of  Eglintonn  in  detail,  with  full  references,  no  more  need 
now  be  repeated  than  serves  to  present  the  salient  outlines  of  the  'good 
Sir  Hew^s'  career.  Sprung  from  an  Ayrshire  &mfly,  his  nearest  known 
ancestor  (supposed  to  have  been  his  £aither,  but  possibly  his  grandfather^ 
Ralf  of  Eglintoun,  owner  of  an  estate  near  Irvine,  submitted  to  Edward 
L  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  Independence,  but  from  1297  until  1343 
absolutely  nothing  has  been  found  recorded  of  the  laird  of  Eglintoun,  or  of 
the  youth  of  Hew.  A  relationship  with  the  More  frunily,  specially  connected 
with  the  monastery  of  Sempringham  in  Lincolnshire,  has  been  treated  as 
suggestive  of  a  possible  education  in  England,  a  feature  of  the  first  half 
of  fourteenth  century  Scodand  far  from  uncommon.  Of  such  an  education 
there  is  no  direct  evidence  in  HeVs  case,  but  in  the  course  of  the  present 
researches  '  there  has  emerged,  in  fourteenth  century  manuscript,  believed  to 
have  been  from  Huchown's  pen,  not  only  the  fact  that  the  author  of  the 
Huchown  poems  was  deeply  interested  in  hostages,  but  the  remarkable  hint 
that  he  may  himself  have  been  a  hostage  in  England  and  learned  '  their 
language  and  their  manners ' — Unguam  torum  et  tnores — there.  At  no  time 
between  1379  and  1340  was  such  a  thing  in  the  least  improbable,  and  if  the 

'  In  Sir  Hew  of  BgHfUoun  above  menfioned. 

*See  chapter  11  below.    This  minor  point  for  Huchown's  proUems  was  disooveted 
after  Sir  Hew  of  EgK$tUmn  was  in  print. 
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inference  from  the  manuscript  could  be  demonstrated  to  be  historically  a 
fact,  the  long  silence  about  HeVs  parents  and  himself  in  childhood  would 
be  accounted  for,  while  at  the  same  time  the  difficulty  occasioned  by  the 
English-ness  of  the  Huchown  poems  in  dialect  and  tone  would  simply 
disappear.  As  it  is,  the  hostage  hypothesis  can  adduce  for  itself  no  single 
ascertained  fact,  and  its  (i^ocumentary  base  though  most  interesting,  will 
carry  historically  a  quite  different  structure. 

Of  HeVs  youth  nothing  is  certain.  His  birth  must  have  been  prior  to 
1321,  as  he  was  not  knighted  until  1342,  so  that  in  the  latter  year  he 
must  have  attained  at  least  twenty-one,  the  years  of  knighthood.  But  as 
Ralf  of  Egtintoun,  his  ancestor,  was  not  a  knight,  so  that  Hew  did  not 
inherit  his  rank,  he  may  well  have  been  considerably  over  one  and  twenty 
when  he  was  dubbed  by  the  hand  of  David  II.  while  on  the  eve  of  setting 
out  on  an  ill-starred  expedition  into  England. 

Already  in  that  year  David  had  invaded  England  and  burnt  Penrith, 
passing,  no  doubt,  the  poetic  Tarn  Wadling  in  course  of  his  march. 
Subsequently,  a  second  time  crossing  the  border,  one  of  his  invading 
squadrons,  including  the  newly  made  knights,  fell  into  an  ambush  laid  by 
Robert  of  Ogle,  with  the  result  that  amongst  others  the  knight  of  Eglintoun 

was  captured. 

On  bathe  the  halffis  skne  war  men; 
Bot  the  knychtis  the  wers  had  then 
For  thare  foUc  vencust  ware  ilkane, 
And  fyve  kD3rchtis  in  fycht  ware  tane, 
Stwart,  Egljmtown  and  Cragy, 
Boyde  and  Fowlartown.    Thir  worthy 
Og^l  has  had  tiU  his  presowne, 
And  83me  deljrveryd  thame  for  rawnsoune. 

{HytUoun,  viii.  6003- la) 

Sir  Hew  makes  his  first  appearance  in  the  business  records  of  Scotland 
in  1347,  when  he  received  a  grant  of  a  'relief'  (a  feudal  casualty  or 
perquisite)  from  Robert  the  Steward,  nephew  of  the  King  and  grandson 
of  Robert  the  Bruce.  In  1348  a  charter  shews  that  he  was  then  married 
to  Agnes  More,  daughter  of  the  late  Chamberlain  of  Scotland,  Sir  Reginald 
More.  Throughout  his  whole  public  career  Sir  Hew  (always  styled  *  Hugo ' 
in  Latin  deeds  relative  to  him,  and  once  '  Mons.  Hugh '  in  a  document  in 

N.S.  VOL.  IV.  PT.  II.  s 
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French)  was  associated  with  the  Steward.  The  chief  house  oi  tiiat  fiamily 
was  at  Dundonald,  and  Eglintoun  was  the  adjoining  manor.  Constantly  Sir 
Hew  is  found  acting  as  a  witness  to  charters  and  similar  public  writings  by 
the  Steward.  Both  the  Steward  and  Sir  Hew  are  found  in  very  frequent 
attendance  on  the  King.    They  of  course  followed  the  court 

Sir  Hew  not  only  does  not  appear  to  have  been  either  a  prisoner  or 
a  hostage  during  the  captivity  of  David  II.  after  1346,  but  public  docu- 
mentary references  in  1347  and  1348  prove  him  to  have  been  in  Scotland 
during  that  captivity.  In  1358  he  received  safe  conduct  to  go  to  England, 
as  he  did  again  in  the  beginning  of  1359.  Associates  of  his  from  this 
time  onward  were  Sir  Robert  of  Erskine  and  Sir  Archibald  of  Douglas, 
best  known  as  Archibald  the  Grim,  who,  though  usually  thought  of  as  a 
soldier,  was  probably  better  known  to  his  own  time  as  a  diplomatist  and 
judge.  At  London,  in  February  1359,  Sir  Robert  of  Erskine  and  Sir  Hew 
appended  their  signets  in  the  absence  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Scotland  to  an 
agreement  relative  to  the  liberation  and  ransom  of  David  II.,  a  prisoner  in 
England  from  1346,  when  he  had  been  captured  at  Durham. 

In  1360  Sir  Hew  makes  his  appearance  ^  as  a  Justiciar  of  Scotland  along 
with  Sir  Robert  of  Erskine  effecting  an  agreement  of  assythment  for  slaughter 
in  a  feud  between  the  Dnmunonds  and  Menteiths. 

Meanwhile  Sir  HeVs  first  wife  must  have  died,  and  about  1360  he  is 
found  married  a  second  time — to  Dame  Egidia,  a  half-sister  of  Rob^t  the 
Steward,  who  granted  to  him  and  her  an  annual-rent  of  wax. 

The  year  1363  was  eventful  in  the  intrigue  of  Anglo-Scottish  policy. 
Towards  the  end  of  April  Sir  Hew  had  safe  conduct  to  England  and 
Canterbury,  and  it  is  suggested  that  this  visit  had  to  do  with  the  great 
tiltings  held  during  the  first  five  days  oi  May  in  connection  with  St 
George's  Festival  and  the  Round  Table  of  Edward  III  These  celebrations 
of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  were  held  at  that  time.  There  were  also  later 
in  the  year  sp^ial  celebrations  in  honour  of  the  fiftieth  birthday  of 
Edward  III.,  and  Sir  Robert  of  Erskine  and  Sir  Hew  were  both  in  London. 
David  II.  himself  was  there  also,  and  on  27th  November  an  agreement 

1  SooJk  of  Menteith^  ii.  239. 
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was  reached  between  the  two  kings  that,  failing  heirs-male  of  the  body  of 
David,  the  King  of  England  should  succeed  to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland. 
Erskine  was  a  party  to  this  agreement :  Sir  Hew's  position  towards  it  is 
not  clear,  but  his  knowledge  of  it  must  ^e  assumed.  The  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment, on  4th  March,  1364,  refused  to  sanction  the  agreement  Erskine 
was  sent  back  to  London  to  negotiate  better  terms,  and  a  revised  provisional 
agreement  was  drawn  up  whereby,  failing  heirs-male  of  the  body  of  David  II., 
the  throne  of  Scotland  was  to  pass  to  a  son  of  the  King  of  England  other 
than  the  heir-apparent.  The  prince  in  view  was  Lionel,  second  son  of 
Edward  III.  David  II.,  a  pleasure-loving  king,  was  from  about  1358  on- 
wards hand  and  glove  with  his  brother-in-law,  the  English  King.  He  did  all 
in  his  power  in  1363  and  1364  to  set  aside  the  rights  of  the  Steward  of 
Scotland  as  heir  to  the  Scottish  throne  and  to  substitute  Edward  or  one  of 
his  children.    Wyntoun  naively  hits  off  the  situation : 

The  Kyng  Davy  in  YngUnd  raid, 
As  oflft  13011  in  oys  he  had, 
And  at  Lundoun  play  him  wald  he; 
For  thare  was  rycht  great  spedalte 
Betwen  hym  and  the  Kjmg  Edward. 

—  IVjmiotm,  viii.  7047. 

English  policy  and  Scottish  intrigue — for  Scotland  itself  was  reluctant — 
were  at  work  to  effect  a  union  in  the  future,  for  David  II.  had  no  lawful 
child,  and  his  second  wife,  Margaret  of  Logie,  was  no  longer  young.  In 
July,  1365,  parliament  at  Perth  sanctioned  a  treaty  whereby  Scotland 
should  aid  England  (if  invaded)  with  1000  men  and  England  should  aid 
Scotland  with  500. 

Sir  Hew  from  about  1366  held  various  offices  as  Bailie  of  Cunningham 
and  Chamberlain  of  Irvine — ^judgeships  as  deputy  of  the  feudal  lord,  with 
functions  of  administration  accompanjang — under  the  Steward,  of  whom  he 
was  the  trusted  adviser.  These  offices  were  partly  judicial,  partly  financial. 
The  burgh  of  Irvine  lay  near  to  both  Dundonald  and  Eglintoun ;  it  was  a 
leading  seaport  of  Ibe  West  at  that  time,  and  the  Steward  is  known  to 
have  been  a  yachtsman  fond  of  cruising  on  the  Clyde. 

Border  treaty  negotiation  occupied  Sur  Hew  in  1367.     Early  in  1368 
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he  went  to  London.  That  summer  he  was  legislating  for  the  'Out  Isles' 
and  inspecting  royal  castles,  as  well  as  probably  assisting  the  king  in  judicial 
appeals.  David  II.,  in  1369,  raised  an  action  of  divorce  against  Que^ 
Margaret,  in  connection  with  which  Sir  Hew's  passage  to  France — and 
probably  to  Rome  or  Avignon — ^between  June,  1369,  and  January,  1370, 
probably  took  place.  A  normal  route  to  Rome  in  the  fourteenth  century 
passed  through  Lucerne  across  Mount  'Godard'  into  Lombardy,  through 
Como,  Milan,  Pontremoli,  Pietrasanta,  Pisa,  and  Viterbo.  (So  Adam  of 
Usk^  travelled,  and  so  journeyed  King  Arthur's  invading  army  in  M^e 
Arthure.)  Soon  after  Sir  Mew's  return  the  divorce  was  granted  in  Scotland 
— in  Lent,  1370.  Margaret  was  maintaining  her  appeal  in  1371  when  David 
II.  died. 

Under  Queen  Margaret's  influence  the  Steward  had  been  thrust  back 
from  his  rights.  When  she  fell  out  with  her  husband  the  Steward  was 
restored  to  his  uncle's  friendship.  On  the  death  of  David — though  not 
without  a  struggle,  in  which  the  promptness  of  success  was  due  to  Sir  Robert 
of  Erskine — the  Steward  succeeded  to  the  throne  under  the  title  of  Robert 
II.  Huchown's  life-long  patron,  friend,  and  kinsman  by  marriage  now 
reigned,  and  his  possession  of  the  royal  confidence  and  regard  was  thence- 
forward in  constant  evidence.  After  the  coronation  Sir  Hew  acted  as  one 
of  a  very  special  privy  council  *  de  statu  seu  mode  vivendi  ipsius  Regis  et  €tiam 
Regine^  concerning  the  management  of  the  royal  household — a  function  fix>m 
which  a  particular  association  of  his  name  with  the  '  Awle  Ryale,'  or  royal 
palace,  may  readily  have  arisen. 

The  age  was  the  heyday  of  chivalry,  and  a  thousand  signs  shew  that  the 
movement  which  had  produced  the  Round  Table  in  England  was  active  in 
Scotland  too.*  If  Edward  III.  was  fond  of  hawking,^  Rob^t  II.  was 
historically  no  less  devoted  to  the  chase  ^  and  fond  of  the  sea.^  Perhaps  it 
may  be  lawful  to  argue  '  Like  king,  like  courtier.' 

1  Adam  rf  Usk,  72-73.    From  London  to  Rome  the  journey  occupied  41  days. 

*  Acts  Pari.  Scot,,  i.  547.  '  This  is  shewn  in  Trial  by  Combat,  part  vL 
«Adam  Murimuth's  Chromcon  (Eng.  Hist.  Soc.),  226. 

•  Uber  Phucardemis^  i.  31 1.  •  Exchequer  Rolls,  iii.  667,  etc 
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Finandally  Sir  Hew  repeatedly  appears  as  a  man  of  means,  from 
whom  his  royal  brother-in-law  did  not  disdain  to  borrow.  His  capacity  in 
money  matters,  as  well  as  his  relationship  to  the  king,  no  doubt  influenced 
his  selection  as  an  Auditor  in  Exchequer.  And  it  is  of  peculiar  interest  to 
find  Archdeacon  John  Barbour  as  his  colleague  The  Stewart  influence 
favoured  literature.  Sir  Hew  and  Barbour  were  called  to  Exchequer 
oflke  at  one  time.  Barbour  in  1373  was  an  auditor,  and  in  1374  clerk 
of  audit.  TAe  Bruce^  written  in  1376,  contains  alliterative  quotations^  from 
2^  Destruction  of  Trqy^  one  of  the  supposed  Huchown  poems. 

Now,  Sir  Hew's  day  was  drawing  to  its  close.  In  June,  1376,  he  received 
from  Robert  a  grant  of  annual-rents  in  Ayrshire,  with  special  license  of  mort- 
main, that  is,  leave  to  settle  them  for  religious  purposes.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  he  made  a  will  providing  for  masses  to  be  said  for  his  soul  in 
the  Abbey  of  .Kilwinnmg,  an  establishment  adjacent  to  Eglintoun.  Between 
30th  November,  1376,  and  3rd  February,  1377,  Sir  Hew  died,  and  probably 
was  laid  to  rest  in  Kilwinning  Abbey  Choir,  where  at  any  rate  masses 
are  recorded  to  have  been  long  celebrated  for  the  weal  of  his  soul 


3.   'Off  the  Awle  Ryale.* 

The  briefest  recapitulation  ^  must  suflice  to  enunciate  the  proposition  that 
'the  Awle  Ryale'  of  Wyntoun's  odd  reference  is  a  vernacular  shape  of  Aula 
Regis^  Rigia^  or  Regalis^  and  that  it  was  the  Aula  Regis  or  king's  hall  of 
Scotland,  which  conferred  the  personal  epithet  in  question.  Aule^  a  hall, 
appears  in  old  law-French,  and  in  the  Huchown  poems  themselves  such 
phrases  as  'roy  real!,'  <dese  rial!,'  and  'sete  riair  are  in  common  use. 

On  the  Continent,  in  England,  and  m  Scotland  the  Aula  Regis  was  from 
an  early  date  the  great  place  of  law,  subdividing  later  into  a  variety  of 

^See  my  Jokn  Barbour,  Poet  and  Translator  (Kegan»  Paul  &  Co.,  1900),  pp.  10,  1 1. 

'For  detmils  and  prooft  see  my  Sir  Hew  of  Eglintoun,  above  referred  to,  chap.  v. 
The  great  importance  in  Scotland  attached  to  the  court  institutions  is  strikingly  brought 
out  by  a  document  discovered  by  my  friend  Miss  Mary  Bateson  in  a  Cambridge  Corpus 
Christi  CoUege  MS.  (CC.C.C.  37)  containing  much  regarding  offices  and  fun^ons.  It 
wiU  shortly  be  edited  by  her. 
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administrative,  financial,  and  legal  jurisdictions.  The  High  Steward  hdd 
lofty  ceremonial  authority  there,  and  the  Justiciars'  place  of  session  was  by 
metaphor  of  English  law,  '  as  the  king's  hall ' — sicui  au/am  regiam.  The 
king  sat  in  judgment  there,  and  the  king's  justiciars  sat  for  him.  In  Marie 
Arihure  (11.  524-5)  the  hall  is  'the  most  royal  place'  of  the  Round  Table. 
In  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century  public  documents  of  Scotland  'Aula 
Regis,'  *  Aula  Regia,' '  Kingis  Haw,' '  Kingis  Hall '  has  varied  currency  as  a 
place  of  royal  dignity  and  law,  with  courdy  and  exchequer  as  well  as  judicial 
functions.  With  each  of  these  Sir  Hew  was  in  direct  and  sustained  con- 
nection. To  each  of  these  also  the  Huchown  poems  show  a  similarly 
sustained  series  of  relations.^  To  conjoin  Huchown  with  Sir  Hew  and  the 
Awle  Ryale  with  the  Court  of  Scotland  appears  therefore  not  merely 
reasonable;  the  facts  constrain  it. 

4.   Huchown's  Poems:  The  Lines  of  Correlation. 

Far  nobler  even  than  the  fine  problem  of  the  poet's  personal  identification 
is  that  of  determining  what  his  actual  achievement  was — what  poems  are 
truly  the  product  of  his  single  superbly  appointed  pen.  To  prove  unity 
and  correlation  where  others  have  failed,  or  denied,  is  the  purpose  of  the 
ensuing  chapters.  Others  before  now  have  argued  on  the  question,  but 
despite  the  labours  of  many  scholars  the  real  power  of  the  case  for  the 
unity  of  Huchown's  poetry  has  never  been  perceived,  perhaps  could  not 
be  perceived  so  long  as  certain  manuscript  evidences  remained  unknown. 
Resemblances  of  style  and  spirit,  coincidences  of  line  and  phrase,  and 
analogies  of  alliteration  have  certainly  received  attention,  but  inquiry  has 
not  developed  a  convincing  critical  basis  of  approach.  For  the  first  time 
a  process  of  colligation  will  be  applied  which  claims  (i)  to  associate  these 

^For  instance,  Morte  Art Aure  shtws  the  ceremonial  side,  U.  156,  ao8-9,  268,  3186-7; 
the  exchequer  ade,  11.  425,  660-3;  ^^d  the  lef^  side,  113,  443-64,  665-72,  3140. 
Gawayne  b  through  and  through  a  court  poem.  The  Awntyrs  of  Artkurt  has  both 
ceremonial— U.  440,  491.  635,  64951— and  Uw— U.  339,  350,  387,  465-7,  597,  635,  646, 
675-85  (c£  Sir  Hwi  of  EgUntoun^  ch.  v.).  The  PUtill,  was  it  chosen  because  its 
theme  was  a  trial  with  a  cross-examination?  A  number  of  points  in  other  poems  are 
brought  out  incidentally  in  course  of  this  paper. 
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resonblances  and  coincidences  and  analogies,  with  absolute  proo&  of 
relation  and  indebtedness  of  substance  and  plot,  of  incident  and  phrase, 
between  poem  and  poem ;  (9)  to  establish  the  sequence  of  certain  members 
of  the  series;  (3)  to  illustrate  the  repeated  use  of  the  same  sources  in 
different  parts;  (4)  to  trace  the  origins  of  many  passages  to  the  actual 
manuscript  the  poet  used;  and  (5)  even  to  point  out  in  the  poet's  own 
handwriting  on  the  mai^gins  of  his  manuscript  the  primal  adumbration  of 
future  poetical  concepts. 

The  aigument  affirms  a  clear  sequence  in  four  of  the  five  poems  first 
dealt  with,  based  not  only  on  numberless  passages  of  parallel,  but  on 
passages  which  equally  involve  reminiscence  and  necessitate  conclusions 
of  priority  in  production.  To  put  an  A  B  C  case — ^let  A  be  a  certain 
manuscript;  B  C  D  £  F  and  G  be  poems  of  the  first  set;  H  be  another 
manuscript ;  and  I  J  K  L  M  and  N  be  poems  of  the  second  set  E  and  G  are 
historically  assigned  to  Huchown :  the  rest  are  anonjnnous.  The  argument 
affirms  connection  not  only  of  D  as  directly  dependent  firom  C  and  of  £  as 
directly  dependent  from  D,  but  also  of  D  £  and  F  as  clearly  related  to  C 
and  B  and  to  each  other,  as  well  as  of  F  particularly  with  G.  It  affirms 
that  B  and  C  were  translations  probably  both  made  from  manuscript  A, 
and  that  indubitably  F  rose  directly  out  of  C 

A  in  this  diagrammatic  statement  is  MS.  T.  4.  i :  B,  AUxander :  C,  Troy :  D,  TUus : 
E,  Mwrte  Arthure :  F,  ParUment :  G,  Gawayne :  H,  MS.  U.  7.  25 :  I,  Wynnere  and 
fVtutourei  J,  Erkenwaldi  K,  Awntynx  L,  Pearl \  M,  Cleanness',  N,  Patience, 

Of  the  second  set  the  aigument  affirms  manuscript  H  with  marginal 
notes  to  be  the  centre.  It  affirms  that  C,  D,  £,  F,  and  G  of  the  first  set 
have  direct  relation  to  the  margins  of  H.  It  affirms  that  of  the  second 
set  I,  J,  K,  L,  M,  and  N  show  numerous  cross-relations  with  each  other 
and  with  the  first  set  It  affirms  that  the  plot  of  I,  not  a  little  of  J,  and 
intimations  in  M  are  all  explained  by  the  margins  of  H.  It  affirms  other 
cross-links  also,  including  the  mdebtedness  of  J,  K,  and  L  to  the  same 
legend  for  their  plots. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  process  of  colligation  to  be  seen  detailed  in 
the  following  chapters:  The  numberless  parallels  impossible  as  mere  coin- 
cidences are  equally  impossible  as  plagiarisms  by  one  or  more  poets  from 
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others.  Again  and  again  the  grouping  of  sources  and  plots  demonstrates 
unity.  A  thousand  threads  start  and  meet  and  cross  and  unite  again  in 
the  mighty  network,  which  is  the  proof  of  one  man's  authorship  of  these 
twelve  poems. 

The  bold  suggestion  to  prove  a  sequence  in  certain  of  those  poems 
must  begin  with  the  admission  that  serious  difficulty  attaches  to  certain  of 
them.  Huchown's  performances  fall  into  the  categories  of  (i)  sheer  trans* 
lation,  (2)  biblical  stories  expanded,  (3)  other  religious  and  allegorical 
pieces,  and  (4)  historical  or  quasi-historical  poems  which  are  partially 
adaptations  of  Latin  and  French  originals  added  to  and  combined  with 
each  other,  but  blending  into  what  in  sum  is  essentially  new  creative 
effort  Let  it  not  be  thought  that  these  four  cat^ories  represent  a  chrono- 
logical process.  Yet  it  will  be  maintained  that  two  works  falling  into  the 
first  category  indubitably  preceded  two  of  the  fourth,  and  that  these  again 
were  followed  by  .one  of  the  third.  The  two  sheer  translations  in  question, 
which  stand  at  the  threshold  of  tiie  interpretation  of  Huchown,  are  the 
Wars  of  Akxandtr  and  the  Destruction  of  I^oy,  and  our  scrutiny  must 
begin  with  the  {probable  source  of  these. 

5.    HUNTERIAN  MS.  T.  4,   I. 

In  tiie  Hunterian  Library  of  Glasgow  University  is  contained  a  royal 
octavo  volume  of  about  340  folios  of  parchment  written  in  one  hand 
(probably  soon  after  1356),  and  containing  text  filling  7  in.  by  4^  in.  per 
page  of  thirty-six  lines.  The  scribe's  name  is  indicated  on  fo.  126^  by  a 
red  ink  note — Nomen  Scriptaris  Ricardus  plenus  amoris :  fframpton.  The 
scribe  himself  wrote  a  table  of  contents  on  the  verso  of  the  fly-leaf: 
In  hoc  volumine  continentur  libri  qui  subsequenter  intitulantur  videlicet 
H  Liber  de  historia  destruccionis  Trojane  urbis  editus  per  magistnun 

Guidonem  ludicem  de  Columpna  Messana  folio  primo 
^  liber  de  gestis  fiagni    Regis  Alexandri   tocius  orbis  Conquestoris 

folio  Cxxvij* 
f  Liber  qui  intitulatur  Itinerarium  domini  Turpini  Archiepiscopi  Rauen- 
sis  de  gestis  magni  Regis  Karoli  folio  Clxxj® 
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V  Liber  domini  Mard  Pauli  de  Veneciis  de  condicionibus  &  consue- 
tudinibus  orientalium  regionum  fol  Ciiij"  xvij<*  Qui  distinguitur  in 
tres  libellos  quorum  primus  sic  incipit  Tempore  quo  Baldewjnus 
&c  folio  Giij""  xviij''  Secundus  sic  incipit  In  huius  libri  continencia 
&a  folio  CCxix"*  Tercius  libellus  sic  Pars  terda  libri  nostri  &c. 
folio  CCxliiij** 
f  Liber  firatris  Odorici  de  foro  Julij  de  ritubus  &  condicionibus  Tur- 

coram  k,  Tartarorum  folio  CClx*" 

H  Liber  qui   intitulatur   Itinerarium   Johannis  Maundeuille    milids  de 

sancto  Albano  in  Comitatu  hertford.  de  mirabilibus  diversamm  provin* 

ciarum  regionum   &    insularam     Aceciam    de  diuersis    legibus   & 

condidonibus  sectis  &  linguis  earundem  folio  CCiiij""  j"* 

The  copy  of  Guido  de  Columpna's  Historia  destruciionis  Trojane  Urbis 

bears  to  be  a  version  or  edition  of  1354.    The  Maundeville's  Itinerarium 

contains    in   its  text  the   date   1356.      The   Idber  de  gestis  magni  regis 

Alexandri  is  a  copy  of  the  De  Preliis  Aiexandri  of  the  Archpriest  Leo. 

Between  ff.  29**  and  30  a  quaternion  of  six  folios  is  missing  from  the  MS. 

A  series  of  remarkable  correspondences,  of  which  the  chief  will  be  set 

forth  in  future  sections,  led  to  the  publication  in  the  Athenaeum^  on  12th 

May  and  i6th  June,  1900,  of  an  essay  on  '  Huchown's(?)  Codex,'  in  which 

numerous  proofs  were  advanced  for  the  belief  indicated  by  the  title  of 

the  paper.     To  that  essay  reference  may  be  made  for  other  particulars  of 

a  manuscript  which  is  assuredly  of  profound  importance  for  the  study  of 

certain  alliterative  poems. 

6.  «The  Wars  of  Alexander.' 

Telling  the  wonderful  tale  of  Alexander  the  Great — the  story  not  of 
authentic  history,  but  of  Egyptian  romance — the  Pseudo-CaUisihenes  was  a 
Greek  work  full  of  marvels.  It  put  into  definite  literary  shape  a  mass  of 
the  matter  floating  about  in  legend  concerning  a  career  which  had  much 
to  astonish  and  perplex  the  oriental  mind.  Afterwards  the  name  of  Julius 
Valerius  became  attached  to  a  translation  of  that  work  into  Latin,  and  yet 
later  a  third  work  called  the  De  Preliis  Alexandri  gained  wide  currency. 
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These  two  Latin  books  struck  the  fancy  of  Europe,  and  being  diffused 
everywhere,  helped  to  create  that  *  matter'  of  Alexander  which  was  to 
furnish  a  theme  for  minstreb  mnumerable.  A  vast  literature  grew  up 
extending  itself  to  England  and  Scotland.  The  most  outstanding  contri- 
bution to  it  in  France  was  the  Roman  d^Alixandre  by  Lambert  li  Tors 
and  Alexandre  de  Bemay  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  supple- 
mented at  the  very  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  by  the  Voeux  du 
Paon  of  Jacques  de  Longuyon,  and  by  later  works  which  do  not  concern 
the  present  object.  Subsequently  we  shall  have  occasion  to  revert  to  the 
Voeux  du  Paon.  A  rendering  of  the  De  PreUis,  the  alliterative  Wars  of 
Alexander  is  a  translation  in  a  very  strict  sense,  except  for  an  introductory 
passage  in  which  the  theme  is  proposed  in  lines  noteworthy  for  their 
variation  from  the  rest  of  the  poem  in  that  alliterations  of  successive 
lines  are  upon  the  same  letter. 

The  story  ^  is  of  the  wizard  Anectanabus,  the  exiled  king  of  Egypt, 
of  his  becoming  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great  by  Olympias,  wife  of 
Philip  of  Macedon,  and  thereafter  of  Alexander's  own  career.  He  grows 
up  skilled  in  all  scholarly  and  soldierly  accomplishments,  and  soon  sets 
out  on  that  world-conquering  march  which,  passing  from  Europe  to  Asia, 
led  to  India,  and  placed  him  on  a  Babylonian  throne.  Just  as  the  time 
was  reached  for  the  final  episode — the  poisoning  and  death  of  the 
Macedonian  conqueror — the  defective  manuscript  abruptly  fails  us  in  the 
middle  of  the  strange  list  of  peoples  whom  his  arms  had  subdued.  In 
the  existing  lines  the  bulk  of  the  tale  is  duly  narrated ;  the  marveb  of 
Alexander's  marches  are  recorded  with  much  spirit  and  dignity — his 
adventures  in  the  wilds  by  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  in  serpent-haunted 
deserts  and  mountains,  and  in  numberless  battles  with  eastern  peoples, 
especially  with  Darius  of  Persia  and  Poms  the  Indian  Prince.    Nor  less 


'  On  the  legend  generally  see  Prof.  Zacher's  PseudocallistheneSy  1867  ;  M.  Paul  Myer*s 
great  work  Akxoftdre  U  Grand  dam  la  LUt&ature  Fran^aise^  Paris,  1886;  Dr.  Wallis 
Budge's  History  of  Alexander  the  Great,  1889;  Professor  Dario  Carraroli's  La  Leggenda  di 
AUisandro  Magna,  Mondovi,  1892  ;  Professor  George  Saintsbury's  Flourishing  of  Romance, 
Edinburgh,  1897.  The  legend  was  well  known  in  Scotland.  See  Wyntoun,  especially 
bk.  iv.  1262. 
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interestiDg  are  his  gallant  correspondence  with  the  Queen  of  the  Amazons 
and  his  exchange  of  views  on  social  philosophy  with  Dindimus,  the 
learned  Brahmin. 

A  few  words  will  recapitulate  the  singular  proofs  of  direct  association 
between  this  alliterative  poem  and  the  rare,  if  not,  as  is  at  present 
supposed,  absolutely  unique  manuscript  version  of  the  De  Preliis 
AUxandri  found  in  the  MS.  T.  4,  i.  of  the  Hunterian  Library  in 
Glasgow  University.  In  editing  the  alliterative  Wars  cf  Alexander 
(hereinafter  styled  the  Alexander)  in  1886,  Prof.  Skeat  remarked  upon 
the  large  number  of  variances  between  its  terms  and  those  of  the 
normal  Latin  texts  of  the  De  PreUis.  There  were  unexplained  forms  of 
names,  discrepancies  of  the  narrative,  and  peculiar  additions  to  it,  which, 
while  sometimes  intelligible  as  idiosyncrasies  of  the  translator,  at  other 
times  aroused  question  regarding  the  textual  sources  from  which  the 
translator  worked.  Peculiarities  included  the  mention  of  the  name  of 
Anectanabus  generally  as  Anec,  Parthia  as  Panthy,  Hellada  as  Elanda, 
Cyrus  as  Cusjrs,  Zephirus  as  2^phall,  Ocean  as  Mocian,  Ceres  as  Serenon. 
These  forms  did  not  occur  in  the  normal  Latin  texts.  They  all  occur 
in  the  Hunterian  MS.  among  numerous  other  agreements  where  Prof. 
Skeat  had  noted  divergences  from  the  current  text    A  list  ^  follows : 


Fo. 

Hunterian  MS.  T. 

4,1. 

< 

Wars  of  Albx.' 

f^INB. 

127-9 

Anec 

Anec 

^Mssim 

127 

Artaxenses 

Artaxenses 

. 

49 

127 

Pftnti 

Panthy 

87 

127 

Siches 

Sychim 

89 

127 

Bactria 

Batary 

93 

i2Sb 

cursus 

bounde  [cunm). 

See 

Prof.  Skeat' 

s      427 

note 

130b 

Sidliam 

Cedle 

2103 

130b 

Ysanna 

2106 

130b 

Persopolus 
muse 

nuncnpatur  in 

qua  sunt 

Persopole 

2112 

131 

Abrandian, 

Abandrante 

Abandia 

2131 

131 

Biothiam 

Wyothy 

2150 

131 

Trigagantes 

Tergarontes 

2174 

» For  fuller  particulars  sec  my  article  entitled  *  HuchrnvfCi  (?)  Codex  *  in  Athenaeum^  12th 
May,  190a    Cf.  Prof.  Skeat's  notes  to  Alexander  throughout. 
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Fa           HiTNTSUAN  MS.  T.  4,  i. 

*WaisopAlbx.' 

Unb. 

131b    Zocbora 

Zaoora 

3179 

131b    Cetus 

Sedius 

2215 

131b    Cidstcnis 

Sidstrns 

2234 

131b    Hismoii 

xiismoQ 

2237 

133      Qitomacas 

Cletomadms 

2251 

13a      Satrassagens 

Strasageras 

2298 

132b    Eschilus 

F^hilus 

2348 

132b    Domesten 

Domystyne 

2352 

132b    Serzes 

Sexes 

2361 

134      SidUe 

Sydle  (for  Cilida) 

2487 

134      Oriatcr 

Oriathire 

2512 

134      Elandam 

Elanda  (for  Hellada) 

2514 

134b    Appolomades 

Appolomados 

2529 

134b    Madana 

Modan  (for  Ocean) 

2540 

136b    Puphagonie 

Siphagoyne 

2759 

136b    Nostandi 

Nostanda 

2773 

137      Rodogoris 

Rodogars 

2819 

137b    Emilias 

Emynelaus 

2875 

137b    Struma 

Strama 

2884 

138      Anapo 

Anepo 

2955 

138b    Serxeri 

Sexeres 

2994 

140b    Cusia 

Cusys  (for  Cyrus) 

3219 

141b    Cusis 

Cusus 

3326 

142b    Byson 

Besan 

3428 

142b    Anabrasades 

Anabras       • 

3428 

145b    Butrianca 

Batriane 

3782 

145b    Zephilos 

ZephaU 

3800 

147      Battriands 

Bactry 

3950 

147      Addontrucay 

Adanttrocay 

'    3927 

147      mures  magni  et  (read  tf/  as  in  sen- 

[mys] as  any  majm  foxes 

3932 

tence  just  following)  vulpes 

aves  magni  ut  vultures 

as  vowtres 

3945 

148      Exidraces 

Exidraces 

4020 

148b    Hemaur 

Eumare 

4103 

152      Cerenon,  Cemoni  [This  cafntal  C  is 

Serenon  (for  Ceres) 

4510 

easily  misread  for  S.] 

154      Acrea 

Acrea 

4720 

157      Presdoca 

Preciosa  (for  Pmsiaca) 

5080 

158      Rex  Bebricorum 

King  of  Bebrike 

5151 

157      Seraptus 

Caraptos  (for  Caratros) 

5094 

*59 Jcarator 

Caratros 

J5337 
5343 

159b  t 

162      Nabozanda 

Nabizanda 

5613 
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Siniilarly  the  list  of  twoand-twenty  kings  whom  Alexander  walled  up 
with  Gog  and  Magog  comcides  with  the  Hunterian  MS.  almost  absolutely. 
Here  is  the  collection  giving,  first,  the  name  in  the  MS.,  and,  second, 
that  in  the  poem:  i.  Gog,  Gogg;  2.  Magog,  Magogg;  3.  Agethani, 
Agekany;  4.  Mageen,  Magen;  5.  Camaranani,  Camour;  6.  Chaconi, 
Cacany;  7.  Cleathar,  Olaathere;  8.  Appodinari,  Appedanere;  9.  Lumi, 
Limy;  10.  Rarisei,  Raryfey;  11.  Bedeni,  Bedwyn;  12.  Camante  de  bello, 
Clambert;  13.  Almade,  Almade;  14.  Gamardi,  Gamarody;  15.  Anaffiragi, 
Anafrage;  16.  (probably  an  alias  for  the  fifteenth  king)  qui  dicitur  Rino- 
cephali,  Ser  Na>y  (?);  17.  Tarbo,  Tarbyn;  18.  Alanis,  Alane;  19.  Phileys, 
Filies;  20.  Artinei,  Arteneus;  21.  Martinet,  Marthyney;  21.  Saltarir,  Saltary. 
There  are  twenty-seven /ax^f#x  in  the  alliterative  poem,  nineteen  of  which 
correspond  to  divisions  at  the  same  points  in  the  Hunterian  MS.  Not  least 
curious  is  the  list  of  Alexander's  conquests  found  in  the  Hunterian  MS., 
fo.  i62-i62b,  though  wanting  in  normal  versions.  It  accounts  for  thirty  names 
of  provinces  found  in  the  catalogue  of  tributary  reahns  at  the  end  of  the 
alliterative  poem — those  so  indicated  being  here  printed  in  italics : 

Panthus  et  Medus  Indus  michi  servit  et  Arabs 

Asinus  Cilicus  quoque  Mesopotania  Persa 

Jtalus  Ebreus  gens  aspera  Camafuorum: 

Eihiopum  gentes  Macedonia  Grecia  Cypnim: 

ffemineum  regnum  Libinas  liberrimus  Ysaurus 

Affricus  ct  Sardus  Smaraus  (?)  PamphiHa  Landus : 

Effesim  Curux  locus  simul  et  Philadelf^us : 

Macmis  immundas  populns  didssimus  Monthoch* 

Angticus  et  Scotus  Britonum  quoque  super  caterina: 

Islandus  Flandrus  Coruealis  et  quoque  Norgney: 

Theodomicus  ^^twiofj  Guandalia  Gallia  tota 

Ispatmm  sponte  michi  flezit  nunc  sua  colla 

Romanus  populus  ferax  et  doctus  in  annis 

Se  michi  supponunt  [blank]  sine  crimine  Rusci 

Apulus  et  Colaber  simul  michi  munera  donat 

Sinchus  Yrtinus  ffermenia  barbarus  ordo 

Bulga[r]us  Albanus  venostus  Dalmacus  Ystir 

l/ungarus  et  FHgius  Bacynt  servida  Bosus. 

Cun[c]ta  michi  subsunt,  michi  Jupiter  imperat  unus.^ 

^The  foregoing  list  of  peoples  is  not  in  the  fifteenth  century  prints  of  the  De  Preliis, 
nor  is  it  in  the  edition  of  1885  by  Dr.  Gustav  Landgraf.    Since  first  printing  the  list  in 
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Comparison  with  the  poem  reveals  one  striking  hctf  viz.,  that  oi  the 
alliterative  groups  or  pairs :  (i)  Flanders  and  France,  (2)  Goienne  [Gamad] 
and  Greece,  (3)  Norway  and  Naveme,  (4)  Bayonne  and  Bordeaux,  (5)  Turkey 
and  Tartary,  and  (6)  Pers  and  Pamphilia,  all  in  the  poem  (11.  5656-77),  only 
the  first  and  the  last  have  both  their  members  in  the  list  The  other  four  are 
in  varying  degree  intrusions,  not  translations,  thereby  giving  piquancy  to  the 
recurrence  of  the  whole  six  groups  in  the  Afor/e  Arthure  (U.  30-46  and  572-604). 
Thus,  equally  when  he  was  truly  translating  and  when  he  was  amplifying  his 
text,  the  alliterative  poet  hit  on  combinations  also  found  in  the  MarU  Arthure, 
Moreover,  although  one  line  in  the  Alexander  poem  reads 
Ingland  Itmile  and  Ynde  and  Ireland  cotds, 
there  is  no  mention  of  Scotland.  The  alliterative  translator  chose  to  retain 
England  in,  thrust  Ireland  into,  and  exclude  Scotland  from  the  catalogue  of 
realms  owing  tribute  to  Alexander. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  of  the  most  significant  note,  is  an  intrusion  into  the 
text  of  the  Alexander^  perspicuously  commented  upon  by  Professor  Skeat 
The  normal  Latin  text  of  the  De  Preiiis  mentions  certain  rocks  of  adamant, 
but  the  alliterative  translation  adds  a  feature  of  its  own,  viz.,  two  lines 
descriptive  of  the  quality  ascribed  to  those  rocks  of  drawing  nails  out  of 
ship's  bottoms. 

If  any  Nave  to  it  ne3e^  that  naylid  b  with  iryn 
Then  clevys  it  ay  to  the  clife  cairyg  and  othyre. 

This  proposition,  as  the  learned  professor  acutely  noted,  though  absent 
from  the  Latin  text  of  the  De  Preiiis^  was  in  MaundeviUe's  IHnerarium, 
The  value  of  Professor  Skeat's  annotation  was  greatly  enhanced  when  it 
was  pointed  out  that  although  in  the  Hunterian  MS.  of  the  De  Preiiis  the 
passage  about  the  danger  to  ships  from  adamant  rocks  was  absent  also,  the 
Hunterian  MS.  included  a  copy  of  Maundeville's  Itinerarium.  These  and  other 
reasons  led  to  the  proposition  that  the  Hunterian  codex  must  have  been  the 

the  Athenaeum  I  came  upon  a  slightly  different  version  of  it  in  the  Advocates'  Libraiy  MS. 
18.4.9  li^  tl>^  poetical  Historia  Alexandri  by  Wilkinus  of  Spoleto,  written  in  1236.  Regard- 
ing this  poem,  M.  Paul  Meyer  has  been  most  courteous  in  referring  me  to  sources  of  infor- 
mation in  addition  to  those  specified  in  his  Alexandre  le  Grand^  tome  second,  p.  4a 

^This  3  or  'yok '  letter  I  have  rendered  as  gh^  y,  g^  or  s,  except  in  a  flew  special 
cases  where  the  actual  letter  was  necessary. 
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identical  MS.  used  by  the  poet,  more  especially  as  further  correspondences 
scarcely  less  extraordihary  were  found  when  the  copy,  which  the  MS.  contained 
of  the  De  Excidio  Traje^  was  compared  with  the  alliterative  poem,  the 
Destruction  of  Troy, 

7.  *The  Destruction  of  Troy.' 

Like  the  Alexander^  the  alliterative  Destruction  of  Troy  (henceforth 
cited  as  the  Troy)  is  a  direct  and  ordinarily  faithful  translation.  Just  as 
in  the  East  there  arose  away  from  history  altogether  a  legendary  life  of 
Alexander,  so  in  the  East  arose  also  ^  a  story  of  Troy  different  from  Homer's. 
The  blind  father  of  bards  had  of  course  told  the  deathless  story  from 
the  Greek  standpoint.  This  did  not  satisfy  the  craving  of  some  minds 
for  the  other  side,  and  the  strange  books  of  Dares  Phrygius  and  Dictjrs 
Cretensis  were  produced  which  in  some  degree  redressed  the  balance,  and 
so  far  traversed  Homer's  path  as  to  exalt  Hector  at  the  expense  of 
Achilles,  and  attribute  the  stratagem  of  the  horse  and  the  fall  of  Troy 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  treason  of  Antenor  and  Aeneas.  These 
Latin  and  revised  versions  passed  widely  forth:  Homer  was  unknown  or 
forgotten.  A  French  trouvire,  Benott  de  Sainte  More,  wrote  his  Roman  de 
Troie  from  the  Latin  sources,  and  from  that  romance  Guido  de  Columpna, 
in  the  year  laS;,  made  his  Latin  prose  version  which  at  once  became  a 
popular  history  book  m  the  literature  of  Europe.  There  was  poetic  vigour 
m  the  prose  unquestionably,  and  its  rendering  of  that  picturesque  theme, 

The  batayle  of  Troy  that  was  so  stonght, 
took  hold  of  Europe  as  even  Dares  and   Dictys  had  never  done.     Thus 
it  came  that   Huchown's  Troy  was  a  product  of  Guido's  Troja^  the  same 
work  as   John  Barbour  also  was  soon  to  be  translating,   and  as   John 
Lydgate,  the  monk  of  Bury,  was  to  translate. 

Guido's  tale  of  Troy  is  fully  rehearsed  in  the  14,044  lines  of  the  alli- 
terative translation.    There  are  a  good  many  signs  of  carelessness,  perhaps 

^An  exceUent  sketch  of  the  Troy  Cycle  in  medieval  literature  is  given  by  Dr.  C.  H. 
A.  Wager  in  his  introduction  to  The  Se^  of  Troye  (New  York,  1899),  edited  from  MS. 
Harl.  535,  by  him. 
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to  be  allotted  equally  to  the  translator  and  the  scribes.  Myrion,  for 
instance,  is  killed  no  fewer  than  four  times  in  the  course  o(  the  interminable 
battles.  The  narrative  rises  and  fiedls,  at  points  showing  fuU  of  sustained 
vigour,  elsewhere  marching  somewhat  mechanically,  but  assuredly  it  has 
many  noble  passages,  and  in  general  power  of  language  and  deftness  of 
epithet  is  on  the  merits^  an  entirely  dignified  and  worthy  rendering. 

The  rubrics  or  subdivisions  of  the  poem  proved  in  a  striking  pro- 
portion of  cases  to  be  directly  associated  with  the  rubrics  of  the  De 
Excidio  Trcje  contained  in  the  Hunterian  MS.  These  rubrics  are,  many  of 
them,  very  special,  for  an  examination  of  a  great  number  of  copies  of 
Guido's  book  in  the  MSS.  of  the  British  Museum  and  the  Bodleian  library 
failed  to  disclose  any  single  one  which  displayed  any  such  measure  of 
consonance  as  that  exhibited  by  the  Hunterian  MS.' 

The    correspondences    are   of  the  most  thorough  character,  and   the 

following  comparison  of  a  large  body  of  them  will  enable  the  critic  to  note 

the  differences  as  well  as  the  resemblances.     First,  however,  it  is  to  be  said 

that  the  rendering  of  Guido  used  by  the  scribe  was  an   Italian  edition  or 

version  by  Johannulus  de  Borrezio  in  1354,  as  appears  from  a  colophon 

on  fo.  126.  ■ 

a 
"  Et  ego  Johaonolas  \p  expuncted  and  u  safastitiited]  de  Borrezio  CanceUarios  eodesie 
Sancti  Victoris  de  Arsizate  Mediolanen.  dioc.  hoc  presens  opus  in  Beate  Agneds  festo 
finivi  Anno  domini  millesimo  tricentesimo  quinqaagesimo  quarto  pondficatus  sancdssimi 
patris  et  domini  nostri  domini  Innocencii  Pape  vi.  anno  secundo  Et  dcius  enim  comj^e- 
vissem  nisi  quia  in  Rererendissimi  in  Xpo.  patris  et  domini  mei  domini  Guill'mi  de 
Pusterla  permissione  divina  sancte  sedis  Constantinopolitan.  patriarche  cujos  fiuniliaris 
minimus  existo  negodis  plurimum  vacavi  utpote  sibi  nee  inmerito  perpetim  obligatus. 

This  text  has  very  many  rubrics  (^  its  own.  Some  of  those  quoted  below 
are  common  to  other  manuscripts  as  well  Many  of  them  are  believed  to 
be  peculiar  to  Borrezio's  version,  of  which  meantime  no  other  copy  appears 
to  be  known. 


^  I  gladly  pay  homage  to  the  critical  taste  of  my  friend,  Mr.  J.  T.  T.  Brown,  in  long 
ago  directing  me  to  this  alliterative  work  as  containing  much  high-class  poetry  despite 
the  adverse  verdicts  of  critics,  and  as  being  Huchown's  handiwork. 

*  Further  particulars  are  given  in  '  Huchown's  (?)  Gxiex,'  Athenaeum^  i6th  June,  190a 
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Folio. 
I      Incipit  prologns  .  .  . 
lb    Ezididt  prologm.    Incipit  liber  de 

casQ  Troje  priino  de  Peleo  rege 

ThesHdie  indocente  Jaaooem  .  .  . 

ad  vellos  anrenin  adqnirendum. 
4      Incipit  liber  sectmdtu  de  .  .  .  Greds 

applicmtb  in  pertinenciis  Troje. . . . 


6  [Passage  corresponding  to  L  373.] 
Qnaliter  Rex  Oetes  honorifice  Jas- 
onem . . .  recepit  et  qnaliter  Medea 
. . .  amore  Jasonis  fiiit  capta. 

8      Sicat  primo  loquitur  Jasoni  Medea. 

8  Responsio  Jasonis  ad  verba  Medee. 
8b    Alia  verba  Medee  ad  Jasonem. 

8b    Alia  responsio  Jasonis  ad  Medeam. 

9  QuaUter  Jason  et  Medea.  ... 
9      Incipit  liber  tercius.  .  .  . 

II      Res  et  ipsarum  series  date  Jasoni  per 

Medeam  pro  anreo  vellere  aoquir- 

endo.  .  .  . 
14b    Incipit  liber  quartus. 
15      Qualiter  Grecoram  exerdtus  Jasonis 

et  Herculis  Troje  .  .  .  dvitatem 

illam  primo  diruerunt. 
15b    Verba  Herculis.  .  .  . 
18      Qualiter  Gred  .  .  .  intrant  ipaam 

urbem. 
i8b    .  .   .   Exionam   Regis  Laumedonte 

filianit  .  .  . 
19b    De  Priaroo  ...  &  filiis.  .  .  . 
aib    De    constmctione    miiabili    magnl 

Ylion.  .  .  . 
32b    Qualiter  Rex  Priamus  misit  Anthen- 

orum    legatnm    ad    Grecos    pro 

Exiona.  .  .  • 
a4b    ...  Indpit  liber  vj** 
25      Qualiter  rex   Priamus  .  .  •  consulit 

suam   mittere   gentem  ...   pro 

.  . .  Giecorum  ofiensione  (1.  2095). 
25b    Quomodo  Priamus  hortatur  . .  .  filios. 
N.S.  VOL.  IV.  PT.  II.  T 
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line. 
Plrologue.  I 

Explidt  Prologue.  98 

Here  begynnes  the  iHrst  Boke.    How       99 
Kyng  Pelleus  exit  Jason  to  get  the 
fflesofGolde. 
[Lost  in  text,  but  supplied  from  con- 
tents, p.  ▼.]    The  u^  boke  how 
the  Grekes  toke  lond  upon  Troy. 
Cawse  of  the  first  debate. 
Ja«on.  373 

The  crafte  of  Medea.  402 

The  soden  bote  love  of  Medea.  449 

Medea.  521 

The  onsuare  of  Jason  to  Medea.  551 

Medea.  560 

The  onsuare  of  Jason  to  Medea.  577 

Medea.  637 
Third  Boke :  how  Medea  enfbrmed      665 
Jason  to  get  the  fflese  of  golde. 


Here  begynneth  the  fourth  boke.    Of    loio 
the  djTStrudon  of  the  first  Troy  by 
Ercules  and  Jason. 


Ercules. 

The  takyng  of  the  towne. 


1 121 
1353 


Exkma  the  Kinges  doughter  Lamy-  1385 

don. 

Off  King  Pryam  and  his  children.  1461 

The  makyng  of  Vlion.  1629 

How  Antenor  went  on  message  to  1780 
the  Grekys. 

Here  begynnes  the  Sext  Boke :  How  2047 
Kyng  Priam  toke  counsell  to  Werre 
on  the  Grekys. 

Off  counsell  of  the  Kynges  children.  21 57 
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HUNTBEIAN  MS.   T.  4,    I. 

Folio. 

26  Responsio    Hectoris    ad     Priamum 

patreni   siiiiin   et    <]iioinodo   pni- 
denter  sotim  dedit  consiliam. 

27  Conalimn  Puidis.  .  .  . 

28  G>nsilium  Deyphobi.  .  .  . 
28b    CoDsiliiiin  Ekni.  .  .  . 

28b    .  .  .  Quid  oonsolit  Troioliis.  .  .  . 

29  Quomodo  Rex  Priamus  jubet  Paridi 

.  .  .  nt  pergat ...  in  Greda.  .  .  . 
29b    Sicut  loquitur  Pethiteus. 

[This  name  is  corrupt  in  many  MSS.] 

30  Qualiter  Cassandra  regis  Priami  filia 

oondolet  .  .  . 
32      Qualiter  Paris  primo  vidit  Helenam 

35b    Qualiter  Helena.  .  .  . 

36b    De  Greds  inchoantibus  inire  consilia 

.  .  .  de  raptu  Helene  •  .  .  indpit 

liber  viij"» 

37  Qualiter  Agamenon  consolatnr  Mene- 

laum.  .  .  . 
37b    .   .   .   Pollux  et  Castor  pareverunt 
naufragium.  .  .  . 

38  Descripdo    Grecorum    qui    fuerunt 

super  Trojam  (1.  3732). 
46b    De  numero  navium  quas  Gred  dux- 
erunt  .  .  .  liber  viuj"* 

41  Exhortado  Agamenonis  contra  Grecos 
et  primo  voluit  habere  responsum 
a  deo  Appollinis  in  insula  Delphon 
liber  x«» 

42b  Qualiter  ydolatria  in  mundo  primo 
▼enit 

44b    Responsum  datum  Achilli. 

47b  Qualiter  Agamenon  Rex  locutus  est 
Grecis  de  mittendo  nundos  Regi 
Priamo  antequam  plus  prooedant 
LL  xij«" 

50b  De  Greds  mittentibus  Achillem  et 
Thelaphum  pro  victualibus  eomm 
exerdtni  opportunis.    LL  xiij"* 


AUiUnOive  'DiSTRUcnoif  op  Troy. 

Line. 
The   onsuare   and   the  counsdl   of    2207 
Ector  to  Priam  his  flhder. 

The  counsell  of  Paris  Alexaunder.  2306 

The  counsell  of  Defiebus.  2449 

The  counsell  of  Elinus  the  Byssho^  2478 

The  counsell  of  Troylus.  2523 

The  ordinannse  for  Paris  into  Grese.  2561 


The  counsell  of  Protheus. 


2619 


The  sorow  of  Cassandra  the  Kyngys    2676 

doughter. 
The  fiumes  of  ^an.  3019 

Elan.  3385 

Eght  Boke.    Of  the  counsell  of  the    3532 
Grekys  £R>r  recoveryng  of  Elayne. 

The  counsell  of  Agamynon  to  Mene-    3584 

Uy. 
The  drownyng  of  Pollux  and  Castor.    3673 

The  shape  and  colour  of  the  Kynges    3741 

of  Grece. 
Neynt  Boke.    Of  the  Nowmber  of   4029 

Shippes   and    the    Navy   of   the 

Grekes. 
Tent  Boke.    How  the  Grekes  sent    4140 

unto  Ddphon  to  have  onsware  of 

a  God  of  thayre  Joumay. 


Off  Beall  the  god  and  Bdsabub. 


433a 


The  answare  of  Af^llo  to  Achilles.    4475 
xiith  Boke.     How  the  Grdcys  sent    4783 

two  Kii^^  in  message  to  Kyng 

Priam    for    restitndon    of   thaire 

harme. 
xiij   Boke.    How  the   Grekys  sent    5152 

Achilles  and  Thelefon  Uxi  vitaill 

for  the  Ost  into  Messam. 
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Folio. 
53      Descripcio  illonim  qui  in  subsidium 

▼enere  Trojanonim. 
54b    Quomodo  Diomedes  quedam  discreta 

verba  profiidit  de  processu. 
58b    De  secundo  bello.  ...  LI  xv«> 

66b    De  terdo  bello  .  .  .  Lib.  xvi"* 

68b    De  quarto  bello  ...  Li.  xvij» 


70b    De  quinto  bello. 


Li.  xviij"» 


72      De  sexto  bello  .  .  .  LL  xviiiju* 

74  Nota  de  inconstanda  moliemm. 
[This  does  not  seem  to  be  in  the 
scribe's  hand,  but  is  a  coeral 
owner's  ejaculation.] 

75b  De  septimo  bello  .  .  .  liber  vice- 
simus. 

77b  Hie  iiiit  preliatom  per  xij  dies  con- 
tinue sequentes. 


78      De  viij®  bello. 

[This  is  not  numbered  as  a  book, 
and  a  &Uure,  probably  due  to  this, 
occurs  in  the  consecutiveness, 
there  being  no  number  xxij  in 
the  Latin.] 

81  Qualiter  Aggmenon  mortuo  Hectore 

jussit    majores    Grecorum   ad   se 
venire  et  quomodo  loquitur  eiadem. 

82  De  nono  bello  .  .  .  liber  xxiij*** 

83  QuaUter  ille  metuendus  AchiHes  fiiit 

allaqueatus  amore. 

86  De  decimo  bello  .  .  .  U.  xxyj"* 
[begins  InduciU  igiiur  daHs\ 

87b  De  undedmo  bello  [begins  Sequenii 
vnv  die  Trtjane^ 


Alliuraiwe  *  Destruction  op  Troy.* 

line. 
Of  the  Kjmges  that  come  to  Troy    5432 

for  socur  of  Priam. 
The  Counsell  of  Dyamede  to  stirre  to    5590 

thedte. 
XV  Boke.    Of  the  Ordinaunoe  of  the    6065 

Tnnens  to  the  secund  batdL 
xvi   Boke.    Of  a  trew  takyn   two    7125 

moneths,  and  of  the  third  batell. 
xvij  Boke.     Of  the  Counsell  of  the    7346 

Grekes   for   the   Dethe  of  Ector 

and  the  iiij'^  batelL 
xviij^  Boke  of  the  fyvet  batell  in  the    7553 

felde. 
xix  Boke.     Of  the  vi.  batell.  7811 

[LI.   8055-67,  paragraph  on  female 

fickleness.] 


The  XX  Boke.    Of  the  vij"<  Batell    8183 
and  Skarmiches.  .  .  . 

Here    thai  &ght   twelve  dayes  to-    8403 
gedur. 

[This  is  an  exceedingly  special  sub- 
rubric] 

The  xxi  Boke.    Of  the  viij  Batell.      8421 

[From  this  point  the  numbering  of 
the  translation  and  the  Latin  ceases 
to  correspond.] 


The  counsall  of  Agamenon  after  the    8826 
dethe  of  Ector. 

Here  begynneth  the  xxij  Boke:  the    8971 

dlevynt  Batdl  of  the  Cite. 
The  solempnite  of  the  obit  of  Ector    9089 

and    how    Achilles    fell    in    the 

momurdotes  for  luff. 
Here  beg3mnys  the  xxiij  Boke:  of    9400 

the  xij  and  xiij  batell. 
xxiiij    Boke  :    Of  the  xiiij  and  xv 

batell  of  the  Cite,  9628 
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Hdntb&iaii  MS.  T«  4«  i. 
FoUa 
86      De  doodMuno  bdlo  [b^Kim  Ssfmm/i 

tfifv  dii  hUer.] 
99b    QoAlUer  Achillct  retpondit  UlizL 


AUittrmiivi  '  DnTKUcnoif  c^  Trot.' 


»9b 
90b 


91b 


99b 


9S 


9^ 
97 

97b 
98b 


99 


bello 


Ub. 


De  tefdo  dedmo 

De  quarto  dedmo  beOo. 
De  qninto  dedmo  beOo. 
[Tbe    Latin    nibrki  skip  from  the 

fifteenth  to  the  eighteenth  battle. 

The  translating  poet  therelbie  is 

somewhat  nonplusMd.] 
De  xriijo  bello  [begins  /fids  igUmr 

di4bus  thpHs  lefmte.] 


The  answare  of  Achilles  to  Ulyaes 
the  Kyng.  9743 

xxf  Boke  :  Off  the  Sestene  and  the 
zWj  batelL  9864 

Of  zviij  and  the  xiz  batdL  967s 

Here  thai   h^  ▼!!  dayes  togador, 
that  ys  not  recont :  no  batelL  10116 


De  xvliij  bello  .  . .  {httfoB  JMH  fm^ 
De  XX*  bello  [begins  S$xt9d$cimc  igUur 

•  •  •  liber  xxtUj"*  (I.  IO790). 

De  vioesimo  piimo  bello  (L     10863) 

{htgfnM  Ad JiUium}, 
De  vicesimo  secnndo  bello  (1.  10913) 

[begins  Amlaxite]. 
De  vicesimo  terdo  bello  et  de  morte 

Pantasilee    per    Firmm    interfecte 

(1.  11079)  [begins  Sm^trvtmiemtOms], 
De   tractatn  sen    piodidoDe   Ovitatis 

Tto)e  Indpit  liber  xxviiij* 


104  De  capdone  et  destmcdone  Troje  et  de 
morte  Regis  Priami  et  Polisene  ejos 
filie.    Uxxx» 

107      Qualiter  Agamenon  loquitur  Greds .  .  . 


10133 


The  xxri  Boke.  Of  the  xri^  batefl 
of  the  Cite. 

[In  this  important  mbric  the  editors 
of  the  poem  have,  as  thej  explain 
in  a  maiginal  note,  printed  "(xx)" 
as  the  nnmber  of  the  battle.  Their 
note  is,  however,  distinct  (and 
accords  with  the  fttct  of  the  MS. 
of  the  Dutnuiim)  in  stating  that 
the  "MS.  hasxviin 

The   dethe  of  Troilns  by  Achilles  10252 
traytnrly  slajrne  in  the  xxj  batelL 

Off  the  xx'*  batelL  106*9 

[Again  editors  print '  (xxii)  *  bat  note 
*MS.hasxxV] 

The  xxvij  Boke.     Of  xzj  Batdl  .  .  .  10788 


The  xxij  and  xzHj  bateU  of  the  Ote.    10950 

Here  they  fiifl^t  a  monethe.  11079 

The  deth  of  Pantasilia  by  Pirnis.         1 1 103 

The  xzviij  Boke:  Of  the  Coansdl  of 
Eneas  and  Antenor.  Of  the  treason 
of  the  Cite. 

The  ordinaunce  of  the  trybote. 


The  counsell  of  the  Ordces. 


11717 


laois 
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Folio. 
io8b 


112 


115b 


"7 


119b 


122b 


HUNTBUAN  MS.  T.  4,   I. 

Qualiter  destnicta  nrbe  Troje  Thela- 
mooiiis  Ajax  loquitur  contra  Vlizem 
occuione  Pftladii  liber  tricesimus 
primus. 

Seqnitnr  quomodo  mortnus  est  Aga- 
menon  liber  zzzij** 

[Numbering  ot  books  tallies  once  more. 

As  to  a  confusion  in  the  numbering 

of  the  books  in  the  alliterative  poem, 

see  note  by  editors  (pret  liii-iv)  00 

displacement  of  two  sets  of  folios  of 

the  MS.]. 
QuaUter  Horrestes  .  .  .  patris  .   .  . 

neoem  .  •  .  vindicavit  Liber  tricesi- 

musterdus. 
Sequitur  narrado  de  reditu  Ulixis  et 

quid  ei  in  redeundo  contingit. 
De  reditu  Pirri  et  ejus  protpero  succewu 

acde  morte  sua  sequitur  narrado  lib. 

xxxiiij* 


AlUUratwe  •  Distruction  of  Troy.' 

Line. 
The  XXX  Boke :  Of  stryfe  of  Thela-  12165 
mon  and  Ulixes  and  of  the  dethe  of 
Thelamon. 

The  xxxij  Boke :  Of  the  Lesyng  that  12552 

was  made  to  Kjrng  Nawle,  and  of 

dethe  of  his  son  F^omydon. 
Off  the  dethe  of  Agamjmon  and  the 

exile  of  Dyamede  by  there  wyvys  12727 

forthblettur. 


Here  begynnes  the  xxxiij  Boke.   How  12937 

Oreste  toke  vengianse  for  his  fiider 

dethe. 
The  xxxiiij  Boke.     How  hit  happit  13106 

Ulixes  aftur  the  sege. 
The  xxxT  Boke :  Of  Pyrrus  and  of  13388 

his  passyng  from  Troy. 
Off  the  coronyng  of  Pyrrus  and  of  13635 

his  dethe. 
The  xxxyi  Boke.    Of  the  dethe  of  13802 

Ulixes  by  his  son. 


Qnaliter    Ulixes    mortuus   est    subse' 
quenter  enarratur :  liber  xxxv*" 

Textually,  as  the  various  versions  of  Guido's  Hisiaria  exhibit  few  cnidal 
tests  for  identification  of  their  distinctions,  it  is  not  easy  to  devise  methods 
of  decisive  collation.  Yet  a  few  very  cogent  instances  can  be  adduced. 
Besides  the  mere  facts  of  agreement  in  so  many  rubrics,  not  found  in  any 
print  or  MS.  of  Guido  accessible  to  me,  there  is  specially  the  agreement  in 
the  numbering  of  the  books  above  illustrated — a  matter  on  which  there  is 
considerable  divergence  in  different  texts.  In  the  list  of  kings  whom 
Hector  slew,  the  poem  put '  Archilocus'  (or  Arcesilaus)  first  All  the  prints, 
and  the  greater  number  of  the  manuscripts  of  Guido,  put  him  fourth 
or  fifth  in  the  list,  which  comes  ultimately  fix>m  Dares  Phrygius  (Teubner, 
1873,  j[»ae£  ix.).  But  the  Hunterian  Guido  (fa  125),  like  the  poem 
(1.  14,008)  places  Archilocus  first  There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  such 
elements  as  the  presence  of  '  Beelzebub '  (1.  4357)  in  the  poem,  where  the 
Hunterian  MS.  (fo.  43)  has  BuKn  Aback  Bel  $\  deus  Zabuch  u  musca  hoc 
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deus  muscarum — though  printed  editions  have  'Beelzebub' — which  make 
it  possible  that  the  poet-translator  had  access  to  more  copies  than  one  of 
this  widely  current  work.  Although  the  very  extraordinary  correspondences 
exhibited  might  not  suffice  to  constitute  the  proof  single-handed,  they  yet 
when  placed  in  conjunction  with  the  similar  and  still  more  striking  corre- 
spondences of  the  Alexander  with  the  same  Hunterian  MS.  enable  us  to 
start  with  a  presumption  little  short  of  absolute  that  the  translator  of  the 
Alexander  and  the  translator  of  the  Troy^  whether  the  same  person  or 
not,  at  any  rate  used  the  same  manuscript — a  manuscrit>t  the  earliest 
possible  date  of  which  is  1356,  the  year  in  which  the  Itinerarium  of 
Maundeville  is,  in  the  text  of  the  MS.  itself,^  declared  to  have  been  written. 

How  the  presumption  of  two  translations  from  the  same  manu- 
script stands  the  test  of  being  carried  a  degree  further  to  the  inference 
that  the  user  of  the  MS.  was  the  maker  of  both  translations  will  best 
appear  from  the  analysis  now  to  be  undertaken  of  certain  poems  with  the 
primary  view  of  determining  their  relation  and  order  of  date.'  The  JVay^ 
there  is  good  reason  to  maintam,'  was  quoted  in  Scotland  by  Barbour 
in  1376. 

8.  'Titus  and  Vespasian,*  Its  Storv,  Sources,  and  Date. 
(i)  The  Story  and  General  Sources. 

Indications,  which  may  be  left  to  the  critic  to  accept  or  reject  as  he 
pleases,  suggest  with  some  distmctness  that  the  Troy  was  not  written  till 
after  the  Alexander.  While  wishing  to  be  taken  as  comparativdy  tentative 
my  opinion  of  the   priority  of  the  Alexander  to  the  Troy^  I  advance  as 

^A  great  mystery  hangs  over  MaundeviUe.  This  must  have  been  an  early  copy:  it 
difiers  from  otto  texts,  and  will  reward  study  by  some  lover  of  the  charming  IHmrtury, 
Sir  Hew  of  Eglintoun  was  in  London  in  1358.  His  getting  the  MS.  in  that  year  is  not 
beyond  the  bounds  of  legitimate  speculation. 

*It  is  proper  to  recall  the  fiu:t  that  in  editing  the  Troy  Mr.  Panton  and  Mr.  David 
Donaldson  argued  very  forcefully  that  its  translator  and  the  author  of  MorU  ArUmre 
were  one. 

*C£.  Iroy^  12969-7^  2734-8,  1056-64,  and  Barbour's  Bruc$^  v.  1-13,  zvL  63-71,  and 
BuUt  tf  Alexander^  p.  107,  11.  I-12,  p.  248,  IL  16-26.  See  John  Barbour^  Pod  tmd 
Tramlator^  9-13. 
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an  absolnte  and  unhesitating  conclusion  the  view  that  the  7>vy  was 
followed  by  a  poem  variously  known  as  the  TUus  and  Vespasian  or  as 
The  S^  of  Jerusalem^  or  as  the  Warris  of  the  yhvcr— henc^orwaid  dted 
as  Titus. 

Although  critics  heretofore  have  busied  themselves  with  the  question  of 
the  authorship  of  the  Troy^  while  some  have  supposed  it  to  date  after 
Morte  Arthure^  while  some  have  given  the  Troy  to  Huchown,  and  while 
others  have  refused  it,  no  one  has  yet  set  forward^  the  great  £act  of  the 
connection  between  these  two  alliterative  poems  constituted  by  a  third 
alliterative  poem,  the  Tltt$Sy  whose  authorship  till  now  has  not  been 
claimed.  It  is  the  key  to  Morte  Arthure^  the  link  which  binds  it  in 
indissoluble  association  with  the  Troy^  and  determines  finally  the  order  of 
production. 

The  TUus  found  in  one  MS.  in  company  with  a  poem  in  the  precise 
metre  of  the  PistiU  of  Susan  contains  in  the  only  available  printed  text 
1332  lines,  not  rimed  but  alliterative,  and  has  for  its  theme  the  miraculous 
cures  of  Titus  and  Vespasian  and  the  siege  and  overthrow  of  Jerusalem. 
Founded  as  regards  its  earlier  incidents  in  some  d^ee  on  blended  features 
of  early  versions  of  the  singular  legend  of  St  Veronica,  such  as  the  Latin 
Vmdicta  Sahatoris  and  the  French  Destruction  de  Jerusalem^  but  laigdy 
striking  out  new  lines  for  itself,  the  poem  soon  discloses  its  direct  connection 
with  the  Legenda  Aurea^  many  passages  of  which  it  freely  adapts,  though 
with  insertions  from  undiscovered  sources  and  contributions  evidently  quite 
original.  Another  work  clearly  drawn  upon  was  the  Belium  ludaicum  of 
Josephus,  no  doubt,  as  Herr  F.  Kopka  has  shown,'  in  the  version  of 
Hegesippus.  The  story  tells,  at  the  opening,  how  Titus  is  afflicted  with  a 
cancer  and  his  &ther  with  a  settlement  of  wasps  in  his  nose,  from  which 
he  took  his  name  Waspasian !  Titus,  eager  in  his  inquiry  after  physicians, 
is  told  by  Nathan,  a  Jew,  of  the  wondrous  life  of  a  prophet  bom  in 
Bethlehem  who  wrought  many  a  miracle,  and  who  at  last,  betrayed  by 
Judas,  was  put  to  death  by  Pilate,  the  provost  of  Rome.    Titus,  touched 

^  The  proposition  was  made  in  my  article  ^Huchaum*  (part  I.)  in  Athenaeum^  i  June  1901 
'  The  DtstrucHm  offerusalem :  ein  mitUhnglisches  aUUerUrendes  Gtdicht.    EinkUung, 
Inaugural  DissertoHon,    Breslaa  1887. 
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by  what  he  hears,  breaks  out  with  a  sadden  cxptetmoa  of  sympathy  for 
Christ  and  censure  of  His  condemnation.  Before  the  words  are  wholly 
said  the  cancer  vanish^.  The  gratefully  jo3roas  Titus  turns  Christian  and 
is  baptised  Vespasian  learns  of  the  miraculous  healing,  and  vows  that  if 
he  too  shall  be  cured  he  will  give  his  life  for  Christ  Messengers  are  sent 
'that  time  Peter  was  Pope  and  preach^  in  Rome/  and  from  Palestine 
there  comes  Saint  Veronica  with  the  veil  on  which  the  Saviour's  face  had 
left  its  sacred  imprint  When  this  precious  relic  reaches  the  temple  at 
Rome  the  idols  of  the  heathen  £uth  yet  prevalent  there  crash  in  pieces. 
Saint  Peter  touched  with  the  veil  the  person  of  the  illustrious  patient, 
'the  wasps  went  away  and  all  the  woe  after/  and  the  glad  Vespasian 
christens  the  veil  after  Veronica  and  calls  it  the  Vemade.  The  scene 
now  shifts:  Romans  set  sail  to  make  war  on  the  Jews;  the  holy  city  is 
besi^ed;  surrender  b  demanded  in  vain,  and  Vespasian,  foiled  to  some 
extent  by  the  warlike  ingenuity  of  Josephus,  strives  long  and  unsuccessfully 
to  take  Jerusalem.  Meanwhile  Nero  dies ;  after  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius, 
at  last  Vespasian  is  chosen  success<»r.  He  dquuts  for  Rome  and  leaves 
the  si^e  to  be  prosecuted  by  Titus.  Famine  and  distress  accelerate  that 
task;  eleven  hundred  thousand  Jews  die  by  sword  and  hunger;  the  walls 
are  stormed ;  and  the  stubborn  defenders  starved  till  their  stomachs,  as  the 
poet  expressively  puts  it,  are  'no  greater  than  a  greyhound,'  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  do&ng  their  armour,  yield  their  gates  '  in  their  bare  shirts.'  The 
jewelled  splendours  of  Solomon's  sanctuary  are  carried  away,  and  as  a 
Jew  had  sold  Christ  'for  thirty  pennies  in  a  poke,'  now  the  prisoners  of 
Titus,  bound  together  with  ropes,  were  sold — 'thirty  Jews  in  a  thrum' — 
at  a  penny  for  thirty.  And  then  the  long  siege  was  raised,  and  the  victors 
'went  singing  away'  homeward  to  Rome,  as  ends  our  poet — 'Now  rede  us 
our  Lord.' 

(2)  T^  '  Ti^Sy*  the  '  Troy,'  and  the  '  Alexander: 

This  remarkable  TituSy  in  parts  of  it  not  taken  from  any  of  the  Latin 
or  French  sources  above  named,  includes  more  than  one  passage  and 
not  a  few  single  lines  which  it  owes  directly  to  the  Troy.  Not  only  so ;  m 
some  of  those  passages  and  lines  there  is  a  double  association,  for  they 
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connect  with  the  Aiixander  also.  In  particular  the  language  descriptive 
of  the  fall  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  the  Titus  will  be  shewn  to  be 
in  part  derived  from  an  episode  of  destruction  in  the  Tray^  and  more 
remotely  from  certain  siege  descriptions  in  the  AUxamder.  Premising  that 
the  primary  thesis  is  that  the  TUus  is  deejdy  hidebted  to  the  TVoy  let 
us  proceed  to  the  scrutiny  of  parallels. 


AUx. 

555 

Trv 

5787 

Tro, 

1984 

Trv 

431a 

Tr», 

8719 

8679 

1347 

9611 

Trv 

1903 

"490 

AUx. 

1151 

Thy 

>55« 

Trv 

58*5 

Tnv 

7619 

12496 

Ooiidis  clcnly  to-deve  datifd 

anfiure. 
Qoudis   with    the    dmmour 

daterit  above. 
A  rak  and  a  royde  wynde 

rose  in  hor  aaile. 
Both  mawhounus  and  mau- 

mettes  myrtild  in  peces. 
Latin  has  yddum  •  .  .  esssi 

in  mimUaHm  adscissum. 
Of  wepyng  and  wayle  and 

wryngyng  of  hondes. 
.  .  .  wring3mg  of  hond : 

The  dit  and  the  dyn  was 
dole  to  behold. 
Of  the  dite  and  the  dyn  was 

dole  to  beholde. 
Myche   weping  and   waile 

wiingyng  of  hond* 
Hade  bir  at  his  bake   and 

the  bankes  levyt. 
Hadyn   bir   at  there  backe 

and  the  bonke  levyt 
Tilded  full  of  torretes  and 

toares  of  defence. 
Mony  toares  up  tiki  the  tonne 

to  defende. 
...   the   might    and    the 

mayn  .  .  . 
A  thondir  with  a  thicke  rayn 

thmblit  in  the  skewes. 
A  thoner  and  a  thicke  rayne 

thmblet  in  the  skewes. 
Latin   has   im   wmUa   co^ 

phmnorum  iHur   in   Utd' 

truorum  aggngtidambm. 


*  TUm. 

54    Cloudes  dateren  goo  as  they  deve 
wdde. 

54    The  rocke  myde  a  rede  wynde  roos 

in  the  myddd. 
333    The  mahomid  and  the  mametes  to- 
mortled  to  peces. 


245-6    Than    was    wepyng    and   wo    and, 
wrjHBgyng  of  hoodis 
With  loude  dyn  and  dit  for  doil  of 
hym  one. 


288    Hadde  byr  at  the  bake  and  the  bonke 
lefte. 


310    With  many  a  toret  and  tour  that  toon 
to  defonde. 


505    Bothe  the  myg^t  and  the  mayn. 

530    As  thooder  and  thidce  rayn  throwa- 
land  in  skyes. 
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Troy     1195    SpeiresuntosprottessproiigeQ 

ouer  bedes. 
Cf.  5783.  6406,  7248.  9666, 

11022. 
Altx.      790    Al    to    spiyngis   in   sprotis   . 

spcfcs  •  •  • 
Alex,      786    ..  .  spakly  with  speres.  .  .  . 
Akx,      789    Sone  into  sheverand  abides 

tbaftes  tobristen. 
Avmtyrs  501    SchafBs  of  schdne  wode  thay 

scheverede  in  schides. 
Alex.    4766    As  gotb  out  of  guttan   in 

golanand  wedres. 
Thrf     9406    He   gird   hym    thurg^    the 

guttes  ¥rtth  a  grym  spere. 
Troy     3170    Channdelers  full   chefe  and 

charbokill  stones. 
Troy    11141    All    the   bent   of  that   Inrr 

blody  beronnen. 
Alix.     1395    Kenely     thai     kepe     with 

castyng  of  stanes. 
Alex.     1390    Archers  with  arowes  of  atter 

envenmonyd. 
Troy,  4739-41  Schottyn  up  sharply  at  the 

schene  wallis 
With    glayves    and    gomes 

girdyn  doun  toures 
Dryven   up    dartes,    gy£fen 
depe  woundes. 

Latin  has  cruris  sagiUis  em- 

issis  letaliier  vulnertt$ti. 
Alex,     1391    Shoton  up  sharply  at  salkez 

on  the  walles. 
Alex,     1396    Diyves  dartez  at  our  dukes 

deply  thaim  wounden. 
TVvy     1647    In  comals  by  course  dustret 

oloft. 
Alex,    1421    And  be  the  kernels  wer  kesL 
Alex,     3046    Of  arows  and  of  alblastres 

that  all  the  ayre  blynded. 


TUm, 
551    Spakly  her   speres  on  sprotes   they 
jeden. 


552    Scheldes  at  sdiidwod  on  scbddres  to 
eleven. 


558    And    goutes    from   golde   wede    as 

goteres  they  ranne. 
564    Girdeth  out  Uie  guttes  with  groonden 

speres. 
588    Chair  and  chaundelers  and  charbokd 

stones. 
597    So  was  the  bent   ouer   brad   blody 

b3minne. 
619    Kepten  kenly  with  caste  the  kernels 

alofte. 
652    And   arwes   arwely   with   attyr  en- 

venymyd. 


6d4 


''Schoten  up   scharply  to  the  schene 
walles. 


835    Dryven  dartes  a  doun    geven   depe 
^     woundes. 


673    Kesten  at  the  kemeb  clustered  toures. 


665    Widi  arwes  and  arbkstes   and   alie 

that  harme  myght. 
833    With  arwes  and  arblastes  and  archers 

manye. 
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To  interrapt  a  little  the  monotofiy  of  parallel  will  serve  a  good  purpose 
if  it  accentuates  the  next  pair  of  passages.  In  the  Troy  the  Greek  camp 
by  night  is  pictured  in  words  which  alike  in  their  modicum  of  adherence 
to  the  Latin  text  they  follow,  and  in  their  more  notable  deviations  fix>m 
it,  evince  a  mastery  of  poetic  art  and  natural  description.  One  feels  that 
the  translator's  night  was  more  real  than  Guido's :  yet  the  passage  as  a 
whole  is  not  the  alliterative  poefs:  it  gives  us  Guido  pl$is  his  translator. 
Accordingly,  when  we  find  the  same  description  in  the  TYius,  and  at  the 
end  of  it  a  further  line  from  another  part  of  the  Th^^,  where  that  Une  b 
indubitably  translation,  it  ceases  to  be  a  matter  of  argument  and  establishes 
itself  as  ascertained  fieurt  that  without  the  previous  Thiy  we  could  have  had 
no  Tfius. 


Troy  734857. 
When  the  day  ouerdrogh  and   the  derk 

entrid, 
The  sternes  full  sdthly  starand  oloft, 
All    merknet    the    moontens    and   mores 

abonte, 
The  fowles  there  fethers  foldyn  togedur, 

Nightwacche  for  to  wake,  waits  to  blow ; 

Tore  fyres  in  the  tenttes  tendlis  oloft 

AU   the  gret  of  the  Grekes  gedrit   hom 

somyn, 
Kjrnges  and  knyghtes  dennest  of  wit, 

Dukes  and  derffe  erles  droghen  to  counsell ; 
In  Agamynon  gret  tent  gedrit  were  all. 

They  had  met  in  counsel  how  to  compass 
the  death  of  Hector.  Later  in  the  poem 
AchiUes,  scheming  revenge  on  Troilns,  found 
no  rest  in  his  bed. 

Troy    10096    And   lay  in   his    loge    litiU 
he  sleppit. 

Guido's  Latin  of  these  two  Tray  passages  is 

Aspectibus  igitur  hominum   crepusculo  succedente  stellis  per  cell  spachim  undkiue 
patefactis  quibus  nox  que  nocet  oculis  intnendum  in  aspectibus  ceterorum  propter  sue 


TUus  732-31. 
By  that  was  the  day  done,  dymned  the  skyes, 

Merked  montaynes  and  mores  aboute, 


Foules  Men  to  fote  and  her  fethres  rusken, 

The  nyg^t  wacche  to  the  walles  and  waytes 

to  blowe, 
Bry^t  fiires  aboute  betyn  abfode  in  the 

oste; 
Chosen  chyventayns  out  and  chiden  no  mor, 

Bot    charged    the    chek-wecche   and    to 

chambr  wenten, 
Kynges  and  knyghtes  to  cacchen  hem  rest. 

Waspasian  lyth  in  his  logge,  litd  he  slepith. 
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tencbw  oedtads  aperte  vdgftviL  Omnci  Reset  Gwoonim  dnoes  et  prindpet  in  tpdos 
Doctis  oontkinio  io  Regb  AguDCDonis  tentorio  oooYcnitmt 

[Adiilles]  inqnietiis  foa  non  appetit  dandere  lomina  in  donnicionis  consneta  qniete. 

The  effect  of  this  group  of  lines  commoii  to  the  sieges  of  Troy  and 
Jerasalem — the  alliteratiTe  sieges — stands  in  little  need  of  enforcement 
The  canon  of  comparison  to  which  appeal  is  made  is  this.  Giren  two 
passages,  one  of  which  must  be  due  to  the  odier ;  given  that  one  of  diem 
is  known  translation,  although  expanded  somewhat;  given  that  the  other 
is  not  translation;  then  if  the  points  in  common  indnde  things  whidi  are 
real  translation,  every  presumption  leads  to  the  condusion  that  the  trans- 
lation is  the  source,  and  therefore  the  earlier.  It  seems  aadomatic  that  the 
Thjy  lent  its  night-scene  to  the  TSfvx.  And  there  are  yet  odier  parallds 
to  follow.  Elsewhere  in  a  discussion  of  the  same  sort  the  proposition  was 
advanced  that  a  poet  who  repeated  the  same  line  more  dian  once  in  a 
poem  might  not  unnaturaUy  be  found  repeating  it  in  another.  In  this 
connection,  therefore,  it  is  worthy  of  observation  that  one  of  the  lines 
above  quoted  occurs  in  another  part  of  the  Tlrqy  as  well 

7Vt>f  7809.    Merkit  the  moontayns  and  mores  abonte; 

In  both  instances  the  darkening  of  hill  and  moorland  at  night&ll  is  a  touch 
of  the  tnnslatcn^s  own — is  ex^;etic  and  not  literal  translation.  It  is  the 
recurrence  of  this  fact  which  imports  so  much  more  significance  into  such 
recurrent  lines,  ynu  it  not  appear  strange  if  fix>m  a  verse-translation  con- 
taining 14,000  lines,  the  borrowings  in  other  poems  should  so  often  prove 
to  be  not  of  Guido's  matter,  but  of  the  translator's  ?  Now  we  return  to 
our  parallels. 

Titer. 
Foud^t  ris^t  fdly  foyned  with  sperei. 


See  tinder  664  above 

When  the  derk  waa  doon  and  the  day 

spcyngen. 
...  bode  word  of  btys. ... 
Blade  weys  throw  for  wenes  and  caites. 


TWy 

IOS87 

Fell  was  the  fight  foynii^ 
of  tpeark 

81s 

rn^y 

4753 

Fell  was  the  feght.  .  .  . 

TVpy 

5795 

835 

Thy 

1 1956 

When  the  derke  was  done 
and  the  day  sprange. 

850 

AUx. 

I4«9 

96S 

AUx. 

1324 

And    makes    a   way    wyde 

998 

enogh  waynei  for  to  mete. 
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Tiroy     4774    Mynoan  then  mightely  the 
moldes  did  serche. 


1005 

1017 
1104 


Alex,     2264    And  thai  ab  dyne  alle  the 
flote  M  fowelle  of  the  day. 
AUx,        75    ...  oote  in  the  wale  stremys. 
Troy     6064    .  . .  Lord  giffe  us  joye. 
[End  of  book  ziv.] 

Troy  4751-2    Layn    ladders   alenght   and 

aloft  wonnen 
At  yche  oomell  cH  the  castell 

was  cmsshyng  of  weppon. 
Latin  hat  biUms  scalis  appwitis  UuUiier 
impehnU    $t    dura    (Ubellacumi    Trejanos 
^trtftnttttt 
TVoy   11090    Kene    was    the   crie    with 

cmsshyng  (x  weppyn. 
Trty     6924    That  the  blod  out  brast .  .  . 
^^  4755*6    TQl  t^  lept  of  the  kdte 

light  in  die  dyke. 
The  brayne  oute  brast  and 

the  biethe  lev3rt. 
Latin  has  sUrmmmtmr  a  scalis  st  v§lMiiter 
ntmasi  prtvessieniss  in  terra  fracHs  cervi* 
cihu  viiam  ixalamt. 
AUx,     2153    ...  fey  for  defante   enfii-      1240 

myri^  hys  oste. 
Tr»y     3169    Bassons  of  bright  gold  and 

other  brode  vessdl. 


Titus. 
Fayn  as  the  fool  of  day  was  the  freke 

than. 
.  . .  over  wale  stremys. 
.  . .  and  God  gyre  us  joy. 
[End  of  one  of  the  four  divisions  of 
the  poem.] 
1 186  At  eche  kernel  was  cry  and  qnasschyng 

of  wepne. 
1189   Leythe  a  ladder  to  the  wal  and  a 
lofte  dymjTth. 


1 194-5  That  the  brajrn  out  brast  at  both  nose 
thrylles 
And  Sabyn  ded  of  the  dynt  into  the 

diche  fidleth. 
[Sabyn  had  moonted  the  ladder.] 
1203    Wer  ded  of  that  &pki  and  in  the  didM 
lygfiten. 


Troy 


4695 


4777 


.  enfiunyed  for  de&nte  wlum  hem 

fode  wanted. 
1261    Bassynes  of  brend  gold   and  other 

bryght  ger. 
1274  Now  masons  and  mynoora  hav  the 

moMe  songhte. 
1279  Till  alle  the  cyte  was  aerdied   and 

sought  al  abonte. 
1257  Donn  bete  the  bilde  brenne  hit  in  to 

gronnde. 
1285  Bot  donn  betyn  and  brent  into  blake 

erth. 


Betyne  donne  the  bnyldynges 
to  the  bare  erthe. 
Betyn  donn  the  bnyldynges 
and  brent  into  erthe. 
Latin    has    in  facii  ttrre ^tkfoctis  tarn 
dacieucium   studio  quam  ignium  flammis 
voracibus, 
AUx,     3642    Threttidaisonathrome.... 

From  these  citations  an  interesting  induction  comes.  Lines  of  the 
JUus^  containing  part  of  the  narrative  of  the  detailed  overthrow  and  deso- 
lation of  the  Holy  City,  reproduce  aUnost  verbatim  lines  of  the   Thy, 


1314    Thrytty  Jewes  in  a  thrum. . 
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all  coaceming  a  tide-incideiit  of  the  Ttojan  sKny — ^tbe  assault,  defence, 
capture,  and  destraction  of  the  castle  of  Tenedos. 

Titus  (a)    664,  W    83s,  (c)  1189,  (lO  1186,  {i)    815,  (/)  1195. 

T^    («)  4739»  (*)  4741,  if)  4751,  (<0  4>S2,  W  47S3»  (/)  4755- 

Titus  {£)  1 194,  (A)  1274,  1279,  (1)  1285. 

Tray    (g)  4756,  W  4774,  (0  4777- 

Nor  ends  there  the  indication  from  a  synthens  of  the  borrowings,  if 
borrowing  it  be  called.  If  the  fiill  of  Jerusalem  points  us  to  Tenedos,  it 
points  at  the  same  time  to  Tyre,  for  (besides  others  of  minor  note)  the 
following  lines  in  the  Titus  connect  with  the  siege  of  Tyre  in  the  corre- 
sponding Alexander  lines. 

ntus  ifl)    310,  {b)    998,  (r)    652,  {i)    664,  {€)    619,  (/)    83s,  (^)    673. 
Alex,  (fl)  1151,  {b)  1324,  {f)  1390,  (i)  ii9i,  (f)  1395,  (/)  1396,  (g)  1421. 

That  siege  of  Tjnre  1  It  so  singularly  unites  with  authentic  history  the 
legendary  and  romantic  after-accretion,  which  through  Lambert  li  Tors  was 
to  furnish  a  Scottish  locus  classicus  in  the  reference  to  it  made  by  John 
Barbour  in  his  vigorous  account^  of  the  taking  of  Edinburgh  Castle  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  of  Bannockbum. 

Not  the  least  curious  element  of  the  forgoing  comparisons  of  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  with  that  of  Tenedos  is  the  &ct  that  the  succession 
of  the  lines  is  almost  perfectly  the  same  in  both.  Those  of  the  Titus 
observe  in  nine  instances  out  of  ten — ^with  only  two  slight  transpositicms— 
the  veiy  order  of  the  corresponding  lines  in  the  JVoy.  No  one  is-  likely 
to  suggest  that  such  an  occurrence  is  a  chance  coincidence.  Even  had 
the  fine  scene  of  the  midnight  camp  been  wanting,  this  matter  of  Jerusalem 
and  Tenedos  and  Tjnre  must  itsdf  have  sufficed  to  prove  the  wonderful 
linking  of  the  three  poems. 

(3)  Date  InHcaHaus, 
Ttaces  of  contemporary  historical  and  romance  elements  in  Titus  lead 
to  a  suggestion  of  date.    One  cannot  now  call  the  Brut  of  Geoffiey  of 
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Monmoath  a  historical  source,  but  the  point  of  view  of  the  fourteenth 
century  was  not  ours.  The  poet  certainly  drew  upon  the  Brut'^  for 
Vespasian's  banner  with  its  golden  dragon,  liaving  under  him  a  four- 
bladed  falchion  pointing  to  the  four  points  of  the  compass  and  resting 
upon  a  ball  of  burning  gold  in  sign  of  conquest  of  the  world.  The  dragon, 
moreover,  was  a  special  token  of  the  imperial  presence — 'ther  the  lord 
werred' — and  of  menace.  Both  of  these  ideas  are  outlined  by  Geoffirey 
of  Monmouth.  Two  sources  in  French  romance  are  probable.  References 
to  vows  (IL  181,  197,  969,  looi)  perhaps  carry  an  air  of  the  Voeux  du 
Paoftf  a  poem  popular  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  The 
shaving  of  the  Roman  ambassadors  (IL  355-78),  thus  maltreated  by  the 
Jews  as  an  insult,  is  an  incident  not  in  the  general  sources  of  the  Veronica 
legend,  and  is  in  all  likelihood  a  transfer  from  the  Ftench  romance  of  Ogitr 
DanaiSf  in  which  four  ambassadors  of  the  Emperor  Charles,  sent  to  claim 
homage  and  tribute  of  Godfrey  of  Denmark,  are  sent  back  shaven  and  shorn. 
Yet  more  decisive  is  the  historical  hint  to  be  deduced  from  the  summons 
to  surrender  Jerusalem,  which  is  answered  by  the  shaving  of  the  imperial 
'sondismen.'  The  Jews,  so  acting,  were  returning  scorn  for  scorn,  since 
they  had  been  called  upon  to  submit  to  Titus  in  terms  of  ignominy : 

Open-heded  alle 
Up  her  jates  to  y^d  with  jerdes  on  hande 
Bdie  whisht  in  a  white  tdierte  and  no  wede  ellys  {TUms^  344-6). 

In  the  end,  after  their  long  and  tragic  defence,  they  can  hold  out  no 
longer: 

Bot  op  3eden  her  jates  and  jelden  hem  aUe 

Without  bronee  and  bright  wede  in  her  bar  chertes  {Tltust  1233-4). 

This  cannot  well  have  come  from  any  other  quarter  than  from  the 
surrender  of  Calais  in  1347  to  Edward  III.  The  'floynes'*  and  'fiurcostes,' 
'cogges,'  *crayers,'  and  castled  'galees,'  which  form  the  fleet  of  Titus, 
are  anything  but  Roman;  they  quite  correspond  to  the  shipping  of  the 
third  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  statement  that  the  Jews  on 
the  approach  of  Titus  flew  like  the  Foul  Death  (*  flowen  as  the  foul  deth') 

^i9rM/,  viL  dL  3,4.     7Y/M1,  387-4oa       *  See  AveibiuyCRoUf  Series)  385,  for 'auynes.' 
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nuty  point  to  i349»  ^^  ^  bettor  inteipfetcd  to  refer  to  the  visititioii  of 
1361-2.    In  1361  h  croMcd  the  channel: 

That  ilk  yere  fai  til  Ynglmnd 

The  Secund  Dede  was  fuX  wedand  {Hynimm,  viiL,  713S-6). 

It  did  havoc  in  Scotland  in   1362.     There   is   yet  another  dement 

making   for  a  date  about  that  time.     The  Blade    Prince's  conquest  of 

Aquitaine,  ratified  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigny  m  1360,  may  account  for  a 

freshened  interest  in  the  legend  of  St  Veronica,  whom  Frenchmen  still 

designate  as  *  the  <^)ostle  of  Aquitaine.*^     The  locality  of  her  cult  was 

in  Gascony  and  Guienne  and  Bordeaux,  all  then  English  possessions,  and 

all  playing  a  part  in  the  legend  and  in  our  poem  (IL  26,  70,  190).    We 

can  hardly  date  Tfius  earlier   than   1363.      In  any  view   the   sequence 

established  between    Alexander^    IVoy^    and   Tlius  will  perhaps  hdp  us 

when  from  the  TAW— a  poem  known  to  Scotland  in  the  fifteenth  century ' 

~>we  pass  at  last  to  Morie  Arihun^  believing  that  we  have  possessed 

oorsdves  of  its  secret 

9.  *MoRTi  Arthurs,'  its  Sources,  Contents,  and  Parallels. 

(i)  The  ^BruV  as  General  Soura, 

A  chivahric  Arthurian  poem,  not  improbably  known  to  Barbour*  and 
certainly  quoted  by  Wyntoun  ^  (circa  1420X  this  story  ii  a  free  rendering  of  the 
tale  first  enshrined  in  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  reliquary,  that  Brui  or  Histaria 
Briionum  to  which  for  ill  and  for  good  British  history  and  British  literature 
stand  in  so  profound  a  debt^    The  *  Emperor'  Ludus  Iberius  sends  to 

>  Sainii  Virornqtu^  Apotrt  dt  VAquUmm,    and  ed.    Toulouse,  1877. 

*  The  opening  line  of  TVfMf—*  In  Tiberius's  tyme  the  trewe  Emperoor'— is,  as  John  Leyden 
had  observed,  verboHm  the  opening  line  of  The  Gyrt-CarHmg  printed  in  Early  BtfmUur 
Scottish  Poetry t  ed.  Laing  and  Haslitt,  1895,  iL  p.  19;  also  as  number  cxl^  in  the 
Hnnterian  Clab  print  of  the  Batmatym  MS. 

^Jokn  Barhomr^  Pott  and  Translators  p.  12.  Besides  the  facts  associating  Barboor  with 
the  Knight  of  Eglintonn,  the  concnrrence  of  sources  used  by  Barbour  and  Hochown  has  to 
be  considered.    See  below,  dL  15  sec.  4. 

«  Wyntoan^  bk.  r.,  U.  4271-4566 ;  MorU  Arthnro^  IL  34-47>  etc 

*Sonie  discussion  of  this  and  other  sources  occurs  in  P.  Branscheid*s  elaborate  essay 
QmoUm  des  Morti  Artknn  in  Anglm^  Tlii,  Anufgrr,  pp.  178-336 ;  Dr.  Morits  Trautmann's 
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England  demanding  homage  and  tribute.  In  response  to  the  insoltmg 
embassy,  King  Arthur  crosses  the  channel,  and,  after  slajdng  a  giant,  fights  a 
great  batde  with  Lucius,  who  Ms,  and  whose  body  Arthur  causes  to  be 
conveyed  to  Rome  as  the  only  tribute  he  is  prepared  to  pay.  He  then 
advances  into  Italy,  and  is  anticipating  coronation  at  Rome  when  bad 
news  from  England  constrain  him  to  turn.  Mordred,  his  nephew,  left  in 
charge  of  the  realm,  has  played  fidse,  and  the  king's  landing  is  only  effected 
after  a  great  sea  fight  in  which  he  is  victorious  over  Mordred  and  his 
foreign  allies.  The  battle  is  continued  ashore,  and  to  the  great  grief  of 
the  king.  Sir  Gawajrne  Ms  by  Mordred's  hand.  The  traitor  then  flees 
to  Cornwall,  with  Arthur  in  vengeful  pursuit  Again  there  is  battle,  and 
all  the  great  names  of  the  Round  Table  are  reckoned  on  the  list  of  dead. 
Arthur  strikes  Mordred  a  terrible  blow  which  cuts  off  his  sword-hand,  and 
Mordred  dies  firom  a  thrust  of  Calibum  driven  '  to  the  bright  hilts.'  Arthur 
himself  however,  is  wounded  morMy  in  the  encounter,  and  the  powerful 
historical  alliterative  romance  ends  with  the  Requiem  sung  over  the  hero 
buried  at  Glastonbury — Rex  quondam  rexque  futurus. 

In  this  outline  there  is  little  deviation  from  the  vulgate  story  of  Arthur. 
The  poem  glorifies  Arthur  and  the  knights  of  his  Round  Table,  most  of  all 
perhaps  dwelling  on  the  exploits  and  devotion  of  his  nephew.  Sir  Gawayne, 
whose  death  is  the  occasion  of  a  passionate  lament  by  the  hero-king.  This 
is  one  of  the  many  insertions  made  by  the  poet,  although  his  firamework  as 
a  whole  is  a  fairly  literal  translation  of  the  version  of  Arthur's  later  career 
given  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  who,  however,  was  not  the  sole  Arthurian 
authority  he  employed.  The  English  Brut^  was  known  in  Scotland  soon 
after  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  But  the  Latin  Brut  was  that 
used  by  Huchown.  There  was,  however,  a  considerable  levy  made  on 
other  works  besides  the  Brut  and  its  offshoots. 

At  numerous  points  dramatic  episodes  are  woven  into  the  plainer  thread  of 

ZVr  DUhttr  ffmkcwn  m$d  seine  Werke  in  AngHa^  i.,  109-49;  Dr.  Oskar  Sommer's 
Le  Morte  Darthur^  vol.  iii.  148-175 ;  Mrs.  M.  M.  Banks's  edition  of  Morte  Arthur ^  p.  ia8 ; 
and  the  prefiu:e  to  the  Destruction  of  Troy,  These  references  give  no  cine  to  the  sources 
(except  the  Brut  and  the  Troy)  now  to  be  dealt  with. 

^The  Bruyt  en  Engtes  is  quoted  by  the  Scaiaeromca^  p.  3. 

N.S.  VOL.  IV.  FT.  II.  U 
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the  Brui^  and  the  Great  Gest  of  Arihure  is  presented  with  hig^  and  vivid 
colouringi  and  with  a  dignity  and  stateliness  due  to  the  monarch-elect  of 
chivahric  romance.  It  is  no  detraction  from  the  constructive  power  of  the 
poet  that  even  at  this  remote  distance  of  time  we  can  so  far  enter  into  his 
work  as  to  determine  with  some  certainty  some  at  least  of  his  sources. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  particularise  the  parts  of  Marte  Arthurt  which 
come  from  its  stock  source,  the  Brut  What  is  taken  is  freely  handled,  changes 
are  deliberately  made,  expansion  is  everywhere,  and  there  are  inserted  not  a 
few  things  which  are  in  no  sense  really  exegetical  of  the  Brui.  From  book  ix., 
chapter  15  of  Geoffrey,  wherein  Lucius  sends  his  letter,  to  book  xL,  chapter  2, 
wherein  Arthur,  wounded  to  death,  is  carried  to  Avalon,  the  Brut  is  the 
centre  and  substance  of  the  poem.  The  particular  manuscript  of  the  Brui 
employed  in  the  making  of  the  poem  will  be  considered  by  and  bye.  The 
value  of  Marte  Arthure  as  a  piece  of  literary  history  and  as  literature  turns, 
however,  to  no  small  extent  upon  its  incidental  indebtedness  to  certain  other 
sources  which  English  and  German  editors  and  commentators  have  over- 
looked. The  first  of  these  is  one  which  we  may  remember  as  of  proved 
connection  with  the  alliterative  Alexander^ 

(2)  MaundevUl^s  Itinerary. 

We  therefore  renew  our  acquaintance  with   Maundeville.      In   Morte 

Arthure^  when    Sir    Priamus,  badly  wounded,  becomes   the   prisoner   of 

Gawayne, 

^  A  foyle  of  fyne  golde  they  &nde  at  his  gyrdill, 
'  That  es  fbU  of  the  flour  of  the  fouur  weU 
That  flowes  owte  of  Paradice  when  the  flode  ryses.— (U*  2704-6.) 

Of  the  terrestrial  Paradise  Maundeville  knew  that  it  contained  a  well  with 

four  streams  carrying  precious  stones,  and  lignum  aloes,  and  golden  sand. 

The  terrestrial  Paradise  he  knew,  too,  was  so  high  that  Noah's  flood  could 

not  reach  it^ 

(3)  Flda  or  Bracton. 

Sir  Hew  of  Eglintoun  was  a  Justiciar  of  Scotland.    That  he  should  have 

been  acquainted  with  one  or  other  or  both  pf  the  classical  English  legal 

^Maundeville  (Wright),  ch.  xxx.:   MS.  T.  4,  i,  fo.  266+ 69b. 
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treatises  must  be  as  little  surprising  as  would  be  his  making  the  personal 
acquaintance  of  an  English  Chief- Justice,  say,  for  example  Scharshill,  during 
a  visit  to  or  sojourn  in  London.  There  is  in  Mi?rU  Arthun  an  episode  in 
connection  with  the  ambassadors  of  Lucius  which  argues  unmistakably  a 
knowledge  of  the  English  law  of  sanctuary  as  set  forth  in  Bracton's  Tradatus 
de  Legibus  et  Consuetudinibus  Angliae^  written  before  1259,  or  with  the  fUta 
siu  Cammentarius  Juris  Angiicam,  which — ^largely  drawn  from  the  former 
work— a  judge  of  the  time  of  Edward  L  composed  in  the  Fleet  Prison. 
The  episode  in  question  is  a  supplement  of  the  poet's  devising  to  an3rthing 
he  could  have  found  in  the  original,  for  the  Brut  contains  nothing  that 
corresponds.  Arthur,  after  giving  the  embassy  right  royal  entertainment, 
changes  the  tune  when  the  time  arrives  for  diplomatic  business.  Then  he 
gives  haughty  answer  to  be  carried  back  to  the  Emperor  by  the  embassy. 
The  claim  of  homage  and  tribute  is  contemptuously  rejected;  threats  are 
met  with  threats  still  more  stem;  and  finally  the  'Senatour'  is  ordered  home 
in  uncompromising  terms.^  From  Carlisle  he  is  to  go  to  the  port  of 
Sandwich ;  seven  days  are  allowed  him  for  the  journey  (sixty  miles  a  day  is 
the  computation) ;  he  is  to  keep  by  Watling  Street  all  the  way,  or  leave  it  on 
pain  of  death;  he  must  lodge  for  the  night  where  his  day's  journey  ends; 
and  if  after  undem  of  the  eighth  day  he  is  found  in  England,  unless  within 
the  floodmark  at  Sandwich,  he  will  be  beheaded,  drawn,  and  hanged. 
There  can  be  no  disputing  the  inference  that  the  poet  had  in  his  view  the 
text  of  sanctuary  law  whereby  a  criminal  who  had  taken  sanctuary  and  chosen 
to  abjure  the  realip  made  his  departure  ftt>m  the  land.  His  port  of  embarcation 
being  chosen,  *  there  ought  to  be  computed  for  him,'  says  Bracton  (fo.  i3Sb- 
136)  *  reasonable  days' journeys  to  that  port,  and  he  ought  to  be  forbidden 
to  quit  the  king's  highway,  and  he  should  tarry  nowhere  for  two  nights 
...  but  should  ever  hold  on  by  the  difect  road  to  the  port,  so  that  he  may 
be  there  by  his  given  day.  ...  If  he  do  otherwise  he  shall  be  in  peril.' 
In  JUa  {ff.  45-46)  the  doctrine  of  Bracton  is  carried  to  further  detail  The 
grithman  is  to  pass  on  his  way  *  without  girdle,  unshod,  and  bare-headed'  in 

^Miffii  Arthun^  445-63. 

'Diacmctos  et  diacaloettus  capite  disoooperto  in   pura  tunica  tanqumm   in   patibalo 
siii^>endendiis. 
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kirtle  akxie  like  one  aboot  to  be  hanged  on  the  galtowi,'  and  if  he  stray  from 
the  highway  he  is  liaUe  to  decapitation  if  caught^ 

These  texts  of  law  are  the  best  i^oss  we  can  desire  for  the  grim 
direction  by  Arthur  to  the  senator,  whose  departure  is  thus  ingeniously 
conditioned  with  ignominy  by  the  prescription  of  exit  in  the  manner  of  a 
fugitive  criminal  The  element  of  the  *  khtle  alone '  was  £uniliar  to  the 
14th  century ;  it  was  used  in  the  TIUus  repeatedly ;  in  the  If^rU  Arikure 
we  shall  find  it  too  with  a  context  which  settles  beyond  dispute  its 
immediate  source  now  to  be  brought  forward. 

(3)   Voeux  du  Ptum. 

This  French  poem,'  after  a  very  entertaining  and  courtly  series  of 
events,  gets  to  its  real  business  in  the  vows  made  on  the  peacock  by  the 
various  knights  of  Alexander  the  Great  Chivalry  from  the  13th  to  the 
iSth  century  laid  great  store  by  vows,  often  of  extravagant  valour,  made 
on  choice  or  rojral  dishes  at  great  festivals — vows  on  the  Swan,  the 
Peacock,  the  Pheasant,  or  the  Heron.  Has  not  La  Cume  de  Sainte- 
Palaye  in  the  Memoires  sur  faneienne  Cheoakrie  (ed  Nodier,  1826 ;  L,  pp. 
157,  etc,  il,  1-132,  etc.)  told  and  quoted  and  explained  so  fully  as  to 
supersede  the  need  for  repetition  here?  History  remembers  the  vow  of 
Edward  I.  made  on  the  Swan*  at  Westminster  in  1306  at  that  feast 
which  a  contemporary  describes  as  so  noble  that  Britain  had  never  seen 
its  like  except  that  feast  at  Caerieon  in  Arthur's  time.^  It  remembers 
also  the  vow  of  the  Heron  made  by  Edward  IH.  and  Robert  d'Artois  in 
133^1  &  vow  which  happily  found  its  metrical  chronicler  so  that  it  lives  in 
the  old  French  Voeu  du  Hironfi  It  has  forgotten,  perhaps,  that  not  John 
Barbour  merely  but  history  itself  most   curiously  associated  Robert  the 


^  My  first  note  on  this  sanctuary  passage  appeared  in  the  Dr.  Fnmivall  Festsdirift,  An 
Sngiisk  MUciUany^  1901,  p.  3S4. 

*  Students  of  romance  await  with  very  great  interest  the  put^ication  of  M.  Charles 
Bonnier's  edition  of  the  French  text  which  is  urgently  necessary  for  purposes  of  collation. 

*Fkrt  HUtoriarwH^  sub  anno  1306.    Trivet's  AunaUs  (Eng.  Hist.  Soc.),  408. 

^  Robert  of  Brunne^  ed.  Heame,  p.  33a.     Caerieon  became  Carlisle  in  Morto  Artkmn. 

•  La  Cnrne,  i.,  95. 
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Brace  with  the  vow  of  the  peacock,  for  one  of  our  chroniclers  tells 
that  in  1307,  after  Edward  I.'s  death,  his  son's  newly  created  knights 
made  similar  vows  to  conquer  King  Robert  to  those  made  the  year 
before— 'emitted,'  sajrs  he,^  *new  vows  to  the  peacock.'  But  it  is  time 
to  return  fixim  the  vow  historical  to  the  vow  poetic.  It  was  this  chivabous 
usage  that  Jacques  de  Longuyon  enshrined  in  the  Vooix  du  Paon  to  enrich 
the  Alexander  saga,  making  the  various  paladins  of  the  great  Alexander 
pledge  themselves  to  perform  their  several  feats  of  outstanding  bravery 
in  the  approaching  battle  with  King  Clams  of  India.  One,  for  instance, 
swore  'to  discomfit  the  great  battale,'  another  to  take  a  distinguished 
prisoner,  another  to  strike  down  the  standard  of  the  Indian  king.  Thus 
the  vows  were  made,  and  after  much  intervening  action  the  poet  conducts 
his  readers  to  the  battlefield,  where  kni{^t  after  knight  goes  forward  to 
redeem  his  undertaking.  The  'great  battale'  is  discomfited,  the  prisoner 
is  taken,  the  standard  is  hewn  down.  All  the  vows  are  fiilfilled  to  the  letter. 
'As  they  deemed  to  do  they  did  ftill  even'  is  the  apt  statement  of 
one  '  who  made  an  abstract  and  brief  chronicle  of  the  poem. 

The  French  text  of  the  poem  is  only  now  in  course  of  being  edited, 
but  an  early  Scottish  translator,  who,  as  I  believe  myself  to  have 
demonstrated,  was  none  other  than  John  Barbour,  gave  this  French  poem 
vigorous  and  admirable  rendering  into  the  Scottish  vernacular  as  J%e 
Avowes  of  Alexander  and  Jlie  Great  Battell  of  Effesoun — these  forming 
the  second  and  third  parts  of  the  composite  poem  of  which  the  first  part 
is  The  Forray  qf  Gadderis^  and  of  which  the  general  title  is  The  Buik 
of  the  most  noble  and  vailzeand  Conqueror  Alexander  the  Great^  reprinted  in 
1831  for  the  Bannatyne  Qub  in  a  very  limited  edition  now  grown  scarce. 
That  the  French  poem  was  well  known  to  Barbour's  contemporary  and 
colleague.  Sir  Hew  (if  Sir  Hew  was  Huchown),  becomes  evident  fixnn 
the  use  to  which  it  is  put  in  Morte  Arthure.  In  the  Brut  there  is  no 
machinery  of  'avows '  made  either  by  Arthur  or  his  knights ;  no  mention  of 
any  particular  form  of  suirender  or  submission  by  the  rebellious  vassal 

^Bower,  Scotkhromcom^  ed.  Goodal,  il,  340,  Novo  rege  Angliae  aeato  tironcs  et  nori 
miHtes  de  safajeedone  regis  Roberti  nova  toU  emittmit  pavonL 
^PturkmiHt  of  tht  Tkr€  Agts^  1.  567. 
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or  vanquished  enemy ;  no  mention  of  any  ceremonial  by  way  of  amends 
to  satiate  the  blood-feud  or  avert  future  hostility ;  no  mention  of  the  Nine 
Worthies.  All  these  features  occur  in  the  Foeux  du  Paon^  and  are  trans- 
ferred to  and  made  part  of  the  framework  of  Marie  Arihurt. 

Arthur  himself  and  knight  after  knight  of  the  Table  Round  with  him 
make  their  avows.  Arthur  will  by  Lammas  pass  to  Lorraine  and  Lombardy, 
mine  down  the  walls  of  Milan,  and  sojourn  six  weeks  at  Viterbo.  King 
Aungers  of  Scotland  will  bring  50,000  men  at  his  own  charges,  the  Baron 
of  Britain  the  Less  will  bring  30,000  within  a  month,  the  Welsh  king  will 
fight  with  2000  in  the  vanguard.  Sir  Lancelot  will  tOt  with  the  Emperor 
and  strike  him  from  his  steed.  Sir  Lottez  will  cleave  his  way  through  the 
enemies'  ranks.  Sir  Ewayne  will  touch  the  eagle  of  the  Emperor  and  dash 
down  his  golden  banner.  All  which  avows  are  perfectiy  accomplished; 
'as  they  deemed  to  do  they  did  fiiU  even.' 

In  the  Voeux  a  powerful  dramatic  situation  is  presented  by  the  amends 
and  satisfiiction  which  the  leading  paladins  of  Alexander  offer  to  the  younger 
Gadifer.  In  the  battie  which  closes  the  Forray  oj  Gaderis  {Fuerre  de 
Gadres)  the  valiant  Gadifer  had  fallen  under  the  spear  of  Emenydus. 
Subsequently  Cassamus  the  Auld  conducts  Gadifer  the  Young,  eldest  son 
of  the  slain  Gadifer,  to  the  camp  of  Alexander,  where  he  becomes  the 
ally  of  the  Macedonian.  But  when  he  discovers  the  exact  position  he  is 
somewhat  taken  aback,  and  a  conflict  is  imminent  between  his  sense  of 
the  duty  of  revenge  on  the  one  hand  and  the  requirements  of  his  new 
environment  on  the  other.  Emenydus  generously  resolves  to  remove  the 
last  obstacle  to  harmony  in  the  camp.  To  the  surprise  of  Alexander, 
Emenydus  and  twelve  companions  march,  barefoot,  bareheaded,  beltiess, 
and  in  their  shirts,  to  the  presence  of  the  young  Gadifer,  making  submission 
to  him  by  kneeling  before  him,  tendering  their  swords,  which  they  hold  by 
the  points,  and  reaching  the  hilts  to  the  man  whose  blood-feud  they  thus 
hope  to  appease.  This  submission,  which  was  gratefully  accepted  by 
Gadifer,  quite  evidentiy  supplied  the  idea  which  more  than  once  appears 
in  Marte  Arthure.  There  are  mmor  examples,  but  the  chief  instance  is 
that  in  which,  after  the  fall  of  the  *Emperour'  Lucius,  senators  and  knights 
of  Rome  beg  for  mercy. 
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Twa  senatoan  ther  come  and  certayne  knyghttet, 
Hodles  fro  the  bethe  ooer  the  holte  eyves, 
Barefote  ooer  the  bente  with  brondes  so  ryche, 
Bowes  to  the  bolde  kynge  aod  biddis  hym  the  hiltes, 
Whethire  be  will  hang  theym  or  hedde  or  halde  theym  on  lyfe, 
Knelyde  before  the  oonqneroor  in  kjrrtills  allone.^ 

Where  could  this  have  come  from  unless  frt>m  the  Foetix?  If  it  should 
be  answered  that  the  usage  was  one  not  ill-known  to  chivalric  courts-martial,' 
and  that  its  very  presence  in  the  Voeux  comes  from  that  bet,  it  will  only 
be  necessary  to  recall  the  existence  of  other  points  of  contact  Of  these 
a  third  and  most  prominent  instance  of  borrowing  is  the  account  of  the 
Nine  Worthies — three  pagans,  Hector,  Alexander,  and  Caesar;  three  Jews, 
Joshua,  David,  and  Judas  Machabeus ;  and  three  Christians,  Arthur,  Charle- 
magne, and  Godfrey  of  Bouillon — whose  fates  are  so  aptly  introduced  in 
connection  with  Fortune's  wheel  in  Arthur's  vision. 

(4)  TYftis  ami  Vespasian, 
Unmistakable  are  the  prooft  of  the  use  of  the  Tiius  in  Marie  Arikure — 
a  use  which  is  of  the  greatest  moment  in  the  line  of  chronological  proofs. 
Sundry  questions  have  to  be  asked,  and  the  answers  to  them  set  forward 
and  examined.* 

Why  in  Morie  Arthure  (297,  309,  348,  386)  are  the  vows  of  Arthur 

and  his  knights  made  not  (as  in  the  French  romance  they  echo) 

on  the  peacock,  but  on  the  Holy  Vemacle?^ 

Because,  as  we  have  seen,  the  story  of  the  Vemacle  plays  so  great  a 

part  in  the  TOus,    As  the  Vemacle  was  an  integral  element  of  the  Titus, 

*  Hodiest  hoodless ;  hoUe  eyves^  skirts  of  the  wood ;  hrondes^  brands,  swords ;  biddis^ 
offer. 

*  See  my  article  on  '  The  Submission  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,'  in  Scottish  Antiquary^ 
XV.,  113,  and  add  a  Glasgow  example,  since  pointed  out  to  me  by  my  friend  Mr.  Robert 
Renwick,  in  Records  of  Burgh  of  Glasgow  (Burgh  Records  Soc.),  1573-1642,  p.  293.  Note 
also  Du  Guesdin's  reference  to  this  form  of  penitential  surrender  as  recorded  in  Cuvelier's 
VU  VaUkmt  Bortran  du  Guesclin^  IL  2457-9. 

'  Most  of  these  points  were  set  forth  in  '  Huchown '  (part  I.),  Athcnaum^  1st  June,  1901. 

^  Because,  says  Mr.  Henry  Bradley  {Athcfumm,  15th  June,  1901),  the  '  words  mfowi  and 
virnacle  alliterate  in  v,'  It  is  indeed  a  notable  reason,  the  publication  of  which  evinces 
Mr.  Bradley's  penetration  I       ' 
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Vespasian,  and  Veronica  l^^end,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  TUus  did 
not  borrow  the  Vemacle  from  AforU  Arthart. 

Why  in  Morte  Arthure  (2331-35)  is  it  that  Arthur  by  way  of  doing 
shame  to  Rome  shaves  the  senators  who  came  as  ambassadors  of 
submission  to  him  after  the  death  of  Lucius? 

Because  in  the  Titus  (355-378)  ambassadors  of  Rome  demanding  sur- 
render of  Jerusalem  are  sent  back  shaven,  *  scorned  and  shent  upon  shame 
wise/  by  the  indignant  garrison.  This  is  not  Roman,  for  with  the  Romans 
shaving  was  a  symbol  of  manumission ;  it  does  not  seem  to  occur  in  either 
the  ancient  or  medieval  stories  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem ;  but  it  is  an  inddrat 
so  oriental  in  character  as  to  be  as  natural  and  as  much  in  keeping  with 
the  story  of  Titus  and  the  Jews  as  at  first  it  seems  out  of  keeping  with 
Arthur  and  the  Romans.  Ogier  Danois  with  its  shaven  ambassadors 
supplies  an  exact  enough  precedent  for  both  poems. 

How  comes  it  that  in  Morte  Arthure  (1252,  2026,  2057)  there  is 
such  insistence  on  the  significance  of  the  dragon  banner? 

There  is  the  same  insistence  in  the  Titus  (278,  325,  387-8,  396-400) 
concerning  it  Perhaps  the  hint  for  it  in  both  Titus  and  Morte  Arthure 
came  partly  from  Geofirey  of  Monmouth  (viL,  chaps.  3  and  4)  and  partly 
from  fourteenth  century  life  or  literature,  but  the  allusion  of  Titus  (397)  to 
the  dragon  as  an  indication  of  the  royal  presence  in  person  and  (398-400)  to 
its  menace  as  precluding  any  terms  short  of  absolute  surrender,  harmonises 
remarkably  with  the  Morte  Arthure  allusions  to  the  dragon^  raised  to 
threaten  only  when  Lucius  is  himself  in  the  field. 

Whence  came  into  Morte  Arthure  (3353-62)  the  'pome'  symbol  of 
sovereignty  of  the  earth  with  the  sword  as  its  companion  token  ? 

It  came  from  the  same  quarter  as  produced  the  four-bladed  falchion 
and  the  ball  of  burning  gold  betokening  conquest  of  'al  the  world  riche' 
in  Titus  (39o-39S)- 

Whence  came  into  Morte  Arthure  (900-919)  the  suggestion  of  the 
fine  picture  of  Arthur  arming  himself  for  the  fight  with  the  dragon? 


1  On  this  tee  further  my  article  on  ' Raising  Dragon'  in  Scottish  Antiquaiy^  ziL  147. 
But  see  also  chap.  12,  sec  i,  below. 
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In  the  Itfus  (734-763)  there  is  a  closely  analogous  picture  of  Vespasian 
arming  himself,  a  picture  not  occurring  in  the  original  Latin  sources.  The 
two  [nctures  have,  moreover,  features  and  alliterations  in  common. 

Mfrte  ArtJkufr, 
925-30  [Birds  stogl^ 
917      [Arthnr]  sterys  hjnn  £ure. 
1858      brenys  browden  brestes  .... 
902      [Arthur  has  an  '  acton  with  orfraeo.*] 


TUus, 
735      [ '  Leverockes '  sing]. 
738      [Vespasian]  busked  hym  fiiyr. 
741      biynye  browded  ....  brest 
741-2  [Vespasian  has  a  breast-plate  of  steel 

and  gold.] 
748      A  brod  scbynand  scheld  on  schoMir 

he  hongith. 

750  The  glowes  of  gray  steel  that  wer 

with  gold  hemyd. 

751  ....  and  his  hors  asketh. 

752  The  gold  hewen  helme  haspeth  he 

blyve 
With  yiser  and  with  avental  devysed 

for  the  nones 
A  cronne  of  dene  gold  was  dosed 

upon  lofte 
Rybande  nrnbe  the  rounde  hdm  fol 

of  riche  stones, 
Pyght  pruddy  with  perles  into  the 

pur  comers. 


914      He  braces  a  bcade  schelde. 


912 


914 
908 


758 
lS2i 


and 


strjrdes 


His  gloues  gaylyche  gilte  and  grauen 

at  the  hemmes. 
(This  is  repeated  at  L  3462.) 
....  and  his  brande  aschez. 
The  creste  and  the  coronall  endoeed 

sofiure 
Wyth  dasppis  of  dere  gdde  coqcbed 

wyth  stones 
The  vesare  the  aventaile  enarmede  so 

hue. 


[3462  pighte  was  fiiU  fiure 

With  perry  of  the  oiyent  and  precyous 
stones.] 
915-6  Bounede  hym  a  broun  stede  and  on 
the  bente  hovys 
He  sterte  till  his  sterepe  and  strides 
on  lofte. 


He   strideth   on   a   stif  stede 

striketh  over  the  bente. 
Stith  men  in  stiropys  striden  alofte]. 
Gtfwaym  and  Green  Knight^  435 : 
Steppez   into  stdbawe  and 
alofte. 
AUx,  778    Striden   to   stelebowe   startyn 

upon  lofte. 

760      His  segges  sewen  hym  alle  ....  919      .  .  .  hys  knyghtes  hyme  kepede  .  .  . 

How  comes  it  that  whilst,  as  we  have  seen,  there  are  so  many  lines 

and  phrases  common  to  TUus  and  7h^,  and  whilst,  as  we  shall  see, 

there  are  so  many  common  to  Morte  Arihurt  and  Tray^  there  are 

also  so  many  common  to  Marie  Arthure  and  TYfus? 

^  An  accompaniment  perhaps  suggested  by  Pdxeval  U  Galhis^  IL  19056-84,  M.  Amours, 
Sc,  Ai&i.  PHmSf  pp.  276-7. 
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As  a  riming  poet  is  tested  by  his  rimes,  so  an  aUiterator  is  tested  by 
his  alliterations.    Here  are  a  few  aUiteratire  praits  of  contact 

•  .  .  flo3fiies  and  iercostCE  .... 

Cogigcs  and  ciajcrt  •  •  •  • 

Tytt  saiUes  to  the  toppe  .... 

PortJaf.» 

.  .  .  as  fiikwoone  frekly  he  sdykes. 

.  . .  dfagooe  on  dreghe  dressede  .  . . 

Bot  coverde  camelles  c^  toores  en- 

dosjrde  in  maylec 
.  .  .  dewe  that  es  daimke  .  .  . 
Then  they  fiUle  to  the  fyghte  flbynes 

withsperys. 
.  .  .  tene  and  torfere  .  .  . 
Rides  in  by  the  ryvere  .  .  .  (cf.  920- 

925  for  connection  with  hawkiDg ; 

also  verb  ryvau  4000). 
My  wele  and  my  wyrchipe  .  .  . 
.  .  .    Schafte  scodyrde  .  .  .   (5S45 

also). 
Thni|^  brenes  and  brygfate  schddes 

brestes  thyrle. 

This  list  admits  of  considerable  extension.  The  arithmetic  of  citations 
calls  for  a  word  in  passing  to  annotate  the  fact  that  in  comparing  MorU 
Arthure  (4347  lines)  with  Titus  (133a  lines)  there  is  numerically  far  less 
chance  of  similarities  between  these  two  than  in  comparing  either  with  the 
Troy  (14,044  lines).  Such  at  least  must  be  the  presumption  unless  it  is 
disturbed  by  relations  of  time  or  theme  which  may  bring  one  pair  of  poems 
closer  to  each  other  and  reveal  more  resemblances  than  numerical  pro- 
portions might  have  led  a  critic  to  expect  Those  considerations  will  not 
be  forgotten  when  we  ttun  to  yet  other  sources  of  MorU  Arthure, 

(S)  Supplementary  French  Sources. 
That  a  considerable  use  is  made  of  French  romance  in  Morte  Arthure 
has  been  signalised  by  the  borrowings  fix)m  the  Voeux  du  Paon.    For  some 
very  slender  information  regarding  others  less  distinct  Branscheid's  essay 

^The  Hunterian  MS.  T.  4,  i  (f.  266  +  5)  ^9^^  Pdrtum/apk. 


Tiims. 

^3 

.  .  .  Bqynet  aflot  6urooites  many 

743 

a84 

Cogges  and  crayen  .  .  . 

738 

287 

.  .  .  tyghtennptalsailptopsaU). 

744 

390 

Portjai: 

1520 

308 

.  .  .  that  £Miconn  wolde  strike  .  .  . 

788 

387 

.  .  .  dragoon  was  dressed  .  .  . 

786 

451 

Cameles  closed  in  stele. 

616 

622 

.  .  .  dewe  was  donked. 

313 

815 

Fought  right  feUy  fqyned  with  speres 
[cf.  T>py,  815]. 

3690 

859 

.  .  .  torsom  (torfour)  and  tene  .  .  . 

1956 

883 

Ride  to  the  rerer  .... 

619 

[A 

*ev€r  in  the  sense  c^  hawking  ground]. 

1007 

My  wele  and  my  worschnp  .... 

401 

II 13-4  Schaftes    schedred    wer    sone    and 

2169 

scheldes  ythreUed 

Brunyes  and  bright  wede  blody  by 

1412 

ranne. 
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and  Sommer's  introduction  to  Malory  may  be  consulted,  as  well  as  Mrs. 
Banks's  introduction. 

Two  sources  not  brought  forward  m  any  of  these  discussions  may  be 
suggested  as  possible.  The  noble  and  impassioned  outburst  of  Arthur 
over  the  body  of  the  slain  Gawajrne,  which  he  lifts  and  clasps  to  his  breast, 
(1.  3952)  may  be  compared  with  the  passage  in  the  Itinerary  of  the  Pseudo- 
Turpin  {Itinerari$nH  domini  Dirpini)  found  in  the  Hunterian  MS.  T.  4,  i, 
where  (fo.  184)  Charlemagne  mourns  over  the  fallen  Roland.  ^Karolus 
Rothlandum  exanimaium  jacentem  eversum  brachiis  posUis  super  ptctus  in 
ejffigie  cruets^  et  irruens  super  eum  cepit  lacrimis  getnUUms  ei  singultibus  .  .  . 
lugtrei  etc.  Not  the  words  of  Charlemagne  are  followed  by  Arthur,  but 
the  echo  of  theur  spirit  is  very  close.  A  second  possible  and  quite  sub- 
sidiary source  is  Generydes^  to  which  reference  may  be  made  in  its  late  English 
version  (E.KT.S.,  1873),  for  several  points  of  contact  with  the  Huchown  set  of 
poems.  Thus  the  temptation  in  IL  477-483  suggests  the  recurrent  machinery 
of  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  The  steed  of  Generydes,  *  Grisselle,'  is 
the  steed  ^  of  Gawayne  in  the  Awniyrs  of  Arthure^  just  as  in  another  poem 
Hector's  steed,  'Galathe,'  appears  to  have  given  name'  to  Gawayne's  sword, 
'Galuth.'    The  sword  of  Generydes,  'Claryet,'  suggests'  Arthur's  weapon, 

*  Clarent.'    And  in  one  of  the  battles  of  Generydes  there  are  '  boustous  folk ' 

*  on  camelys '  who  look  very  like  ^  the  *  boustous  churlles '  on  '  camellez '  who 
are  ranged  among  the  enemies  of  King  Arthur  in  the  army  of  the  '  Emperour. 
The  probability  of  Generydes  being  indeed  a  source  is  vastly  heightened 
by  a  direct  reference  to  it  in  another  of  the  Huchown  poems,  to  be  afterwards 
noticed,'  which  is  in  part  a  derivative  of  Morte  Arthure.  That  there  are 
other  French  sources,  as  for  instance,  for  the  Priamus  and  Gawayne  encounter, 
is  certain.  Ogier  Danais^  we  have  seen,  probably  accounts  for  the  four 
shaven  ambassadors.  Not  less  probably  it  accounts  for  the  incident  of  the 
curative  ointment  carried  by  Priamus,  which,  taken  from  his  girdle  after 

>  Gtmrydis^  ^yii—Awntyrs^  547.  •  TVoy^  TJ^o—MorU^  1387. 

*  Gtmeryda^  ^i—Aforte,  4203. 

^  Generydes,  S15S-7 ;  Afertet  615*6 ;    '  Bioostious,'  the  aune  adjective,  ocean  in  TYiey, 
4116. 

*See  ch.  10,  sec  3,  below. 
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Gftwayne  has  wounded  and  a4)tiired  him,  makes  all  the  injured  kni^ts 
'fischehalle'  within  fotur  homs  (IL  2705-13).  In  Ogkr  Danois  the  giant 
Brehus  has  in  the  buckle  of  his  shield  an  ointment  similariy  effective, 
whereby  he  at  once  makes  himself  sajrs  the  romance,  'more  sound  than  a 
swimming  fish.'  The  victorious  Ogier  and  Gawajne  alike  possess  themsehres 
of  the  vanquished  enemy's  ointment  Hence,  therefioie^  seems  to  have 
come  the  suggestion  of  the  encounter  of  Priamns  and  Gawajne.  Odier 
French  sources  may  be  taken  to  include  some  version  of  Farumbras^  the 
allusion  to  the  relics,  the  crown  of  thorns,  the  lance,  the  cross,  and  the 
nails  ^  being  in  all  likelihood  brought  from  that  romance. 

(6)  The  'Tray'  and  the  'AUxander: 

Approaching  now  a  series  of  extensive  parallels  between  Marie  Artkun 
and  the  TVay  one  finds  it  simplest  to  deal  with  the  Alexander  also  in  the 
same  connection  as  a  subsidiary  source  connected  with  the  TVay  in  Mark 
Arthure  passages  as  we  have  already  seen  it  in  Titus  passages. 

One  group  of  parallels  to  the  Alexander  is  geographical,  and  has  been 
commented  upon  by  Professor  Skeat  At  the  end  of  the  AUxattder  there 
is  a  singular  list  of  provinces  subject  to  the  rule  of  Alexander  the  Great 
The  Latin  original  has  been  reprinted  above.  While  this  list  gives  the 
key  to  at  least  thirty-two  of  the  names  in  the  alliterative  rendering;  it  also 
makes  clear  the  inference  that  a  number  of  the  alliterative  names  were 
not- in  the  original  Latin.  The  further  comparison  of  a  similar  list  of 
names  in  Marie  Arikure  with  that  in  the  Alexander  poems  reveals  (i)  that 
the  former  contains  pain  occurring  in  the  latter;  (a)  that  these  pairs  embrace 
names  not  in  the  Latin  source  of  the  Alexander  ^  and  (3)  that  thus  such 
combinations  and  coincidences  as  '  Gyane  and  Grece,'  *  Bayone  and  Burdeux, 
or  'Naveme  and  Norway'  are  iiendered  doubly  significant 


>  MorU^  3427-29.  In  Scottish  chronicle  of  1360  there  is  mentioo  of  these  *  tresooblis 
precious  reliqes.'  ScaiacrmUa^  195.  There  is,  however,  no  list  of  what  they  were,  and 
it  b  ohaervable  that,  while  the  lists  difier  in  the  Fmmbrus  romances  the  version  used  by 
Barbour  {.Bima^  iiL,  459-6i)also  mentions  the  crown,  the  spear,  the  cross,  and  the  nails. 
The  StmdMH  rf  Bekykn  does  not  name  die  spear. 
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AUx,     5674    ftandns  and  fhmci  .  .  • 
[Aum^yrs  of  Arthtn  276.      Bntane  and 
Biugoyne.] 

Akx,     y^    Gyane  Garnad  and  Gnce  and 

Gascony. 
[TUm      26    Gascoyne  gat  and  Cyan.] 
AUx,     5668    Bayone  and  Bnideux. 
AUx,     5672    Norway  thire  Naveraes  alle. 

AUx,     5669    Capidos, 
AUx.     5665     TWritf,  Tnscane,  Troy,  and 
Tartary. 
2190    Thebio. 


5657    Pen  and  Pamphalu, 


Mortt  Artkurt, 

34    Flaundres  and  Fraunoe. 

36  Buigoyne  and  Brabane  and  Bretayne 

thelesse. 
(1018    Bmgoyne  or  Bretayne.) 

37  Gyane  and  Gothelande  and  Grece. 


38    Bayone  and  Bardeiiz. 

44    Naveme   and    Norwaye    and   Nor- 

manndye. 
580    Capados. 

582  Tartary  and  Turky. 

583  Thebay. 

[The  next  line  (584)  refers  to  the  Ama- 
zons, thus  showing  the  Alexander  connec- 
tion.   Line  586  too  speaks  of  Babylon,  also 
referable  to  the  Alexander  story.] 
588    Perce  and  PamfMe. 


The  above  itaUdsed  names  from  the  Alexander  occur  in  the  Latin, 
the  others  do  not,  thus  making  the  recurrence  of  the  same  pairs  in  another 
poem  so  much  the  more  indicative  of  a  single  hand  How  diis  indication 
gains  from  extended  collation  of  certain  identities  of  line  and  alliteration 
between  the  poems  as  undernoted  will  be  too  plain  to  need  much  argument 


Troy     2683    Warpet  oat  wordes  .  .  . 
7>oy       207    .  .  .  with  daintes  ynogh. 

Awmiyrs^^<9    With  riche  daynteths  endor- 

rede  .  •  • 
Awntyrs   14    Sir   Gawane  the  gay  dame 

Gayenoar  he  ledis. 
TVoy     2140    To  vengeofoar  velany. 
Tiius        20    ...  the  vyleny  to  venge. 
^f^     6537    With  thre  thousand  thro  men 

thrivond  in  armys. 
7^     7733    Sparit  for  no  spurse,  speddjm 

to  the  flight 


imorie  AritiMrt, 

9    .  .  .  werpe  owte  some  worde  .  .  . 
199    With  darielles  endordede  and  dajmteet 
ynewe. 


233    Sir    Gaywayne    the   worthye   Dame 

Wajmour  he  hledys. 
298    Of  this  grett  velany  I  salle  be  vengede 


317    Thyrtty   thousande  be  tale  thryftye 

inarmes. 
449    .  .  .  spede  at   the  spurs  and   spare 

not  .  .  . 
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Troy     2371    Bound  up  my  bkmke  to  a 

bogfa  cryiL 
AUx,     S3>7    For  alle  the  welthe  of  the 

wei[]]d. 
Troy       313    The  mighty  Mftttidon  Kyng 

Troy     3551    In  a  iwyme  and  a  twogfa  ai 
beswdt  wold. 
9454    .  .  .  fwym  ai  be  twelt  wold. 
8046    .  .  .  swonyt  in  iwym  ai  ho 
swelt  w(4d. 
AUx,        64    ...  dryfet  orer  the  depe  . . . 
Troy     1484    ...  a  philoioffer  a  fine  man 
•    of  lore 

In  the  tyenie  foil  lad  of  the 
•evyn  artes. 
Troy         23    ...  wees  that  wist . .  . 

Troy     373s    .  .  .  florisihet  with  floures.  . . 


Mmorto  ArtMMro* 
453    Bynde  thy  Uonke  by  a  boske  with 

thy  bfydille  evene. 
541    Ne  of  welthe  of  this  werlde  .  .  . 

603    Themyghtyest(of  Maoedooe  .  .  . 

716    .  .  .  swooyng  swcP]le  as  cho  wakle. 


761    .  .  .  dr]r&nde  one  the  deep. 
807-8  .  .  .  phylocophirs.  .  .  . 

In  the  seryne  sc3rence  the  sateleste 
fondene. 

891    Thare  was  no  wy  of  this  werlde  that 

WJfSt.  .  •  . 
934    The    firithex    ware    floreschte    widi 

floarez.  .  .  . 
939    Of  the  nygfatgale  notes  the  noises. 
932    .  . .  swowjmge  of  watyr  and  sjmgynge 

of  byrdes. 


Troy    11973    Nightgalis  with  notes. 

Troy     1061    Swoghjrng     of    swet     vpt 

swaljmg  of  briddes. 
AUx,     4385    The  swoghing  of  .  .  .  swete 

wellis. 

Troy     8273    Thow  dowtles  shall  dye  with  1073    For  thow  stile  dye  this  day  thnrghe 

dynt  of  my  bond.  dynt  of  my  handex. 

[Same,  1505,  4*28.] 

AwtUyrsyjfi    ...  an  anks.  1148    .  .  .  with  ane  anlace. 

Troy        92    ...  dede  throughe  dyntes  of  1277    .  .  .  derely  be  delt  with  dynttes  of 

bond.  handex. 

Awntyrs  442    ...  a  pavilone  of  palle  that  1287    Palaisex  prondliche  pyghte  .  .  .  that 

prodly  was  pighte.  P<dyd  ware.  .  . . 

PisHUtf  Susan    59  Thei  caught  for  beor  131 1    That  ilke  cursynge  that  Cayme  kaghte 

covetyse    the   cursyng   of  for  his  brotbjrre. 

Cayme. 

Troy     9406    He    gird   hym    thnrgh    the  13^70  He  gryppes  hym  a  grete  tpere.  .  .  . 

gattes  with  a  grym  spdre.  Thnrghe  the  gattex  into  the  gorre  he 

Cf.  1232,  gyrdes  hyme  ewync. 

Troy     7780    .  .  .  GaUthe  that  was  the  1387    .  .  .  Galnth  his  gnde  swerde.  .  .  . 

gade  stede.  [Name  of  Gawayne's  sword,  probably 

[Name  of  Hector's  horse.]  a  transfer  from  Hector's  horse.] 
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Mon€  Artkure. 

TV^ 

9061 

.  .  .  brest  .  .  .  thirlct 

1413    .  .  .  brestes  they  thirl.  .  .  . 
Cf.  1858. 

Troy 

3881 

...  a  liUe  he  stodd. 

1435    .  .  .  stotab  a  lyttille. 

Tror 

10541 

Swordis    out     swiftly     thai 

1464-5  Swyftly  with  swerdes  they  swappene 

swappit  .  .  . 

thereaft3rre. 
Swappes  doone  fiille  sweperlye  swel- 
tande  knyghtes. 

Troy 

1889 

And     with     swappyng    of 

Cr.  2983    And   with   a  swerde   swiftly  he 

swerdys     thof    be    twelt 

swappes  him  thorowe. 

wolde. 

Cf.  Troy^  notes  p.  480-81. 
^^^     593S    He  swappit  at  hym  swithe 
with  a  swerd  felle. 
[Same,  6921.] 
AwrUyrs  514    He  swapped  him  yne  at  the 
swyre  with  a  swerde  kene. 
Stedes  doim  sticked.  .  .  . 
.  .  .  biche  sons.  .  .  . 
.  .  .  and  demyd  the  skewys. 
inthedymme 


Troy  11091 
AUx.  5483 
Alex,       561 

Awntyrs  (Douce  MS.)  53 
sknwes. 
Awmtyrs  293    . 


losse 


Cf. 


.  .   Rownde   tabille 

the  renowne. 
Awmtyrs  266    Maye  no  man  stere  hym  of 

strenghe. 
Altx,     1324    And    makez   a    way    wyde 

enogh.  .  .  . 
^f^     S932    Make  wayes  foil  wide.  [Same, 

6513] 
^^     5933    Shot    thorgh    the   sheltrons 

shent  of  the  pepoll. 
TVvr.  5249. 

He  shot  thorgh  the  sheltrone 

and  shent  of  hor  knightes. 
[Same,  683a] 
Trty     1 194    Shildes  throgh  shote  shalkes 

to  dethe. 
Troy     6780    Mony   shalke    thurgh    shot 

with  there  sharpe  gere. 
Troy     6780    Mony  shalke  thorgh  shot. . . . 

7}vy     5820    That  hit  shot  through  fhe 
shOde  and  the  shire  maile. 


1488    .  .  .  stekede  stedys.  .  .  . 
1723    .  .  .  dogge-sone     in      3one     dyme 
schawes. 


1732    Thjrnke  one    riche    renoune  of  the 

rounde  table. 
1793    Many  steryne  mane   be  steride   by 

strenghe  of  hyme  one. 
1796    Wroghte  waycs  ftille  wyde.  .  .  . 


181 3    Schotte  thorowe  the  schiltroons  and 
scheverede  launces. 


1857    Schalkes  they  schotte  thrughe  shren- 
kandmayles. 


Cf.  2545  Thorowe  scheldc  they  schotte  and 
schorde  thorowe  males. 
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TW^'     9433    Shot  thurgh  the  thdd  and 

the  shene  mayle.    [Same, 

6401.] 
Thfy        8t    .  .  .  torfer  and  tene. 
7Vi^     1 197    All  dynnet  the  dyn  and  dales 

abonte. 
7>V9^     6407    .  .  .  bfaid  out  a  biond. . .  . 
TVoy     7458    How  ttith  men  and  ttedes 

were  strikon  to  ground. 
Trtjy     6789    Mony  lyve  of  lept.  .  .  . 
Awntyrs  502    So  jolyly  those  gentille  mene 

jnstede  one  were. 
TVoy     7400    .  .  .  bowmen  .  .  .  bykirit 
Trof     $285    .  .  .  dede  and  done  out  of 

l)nre. 
AwtUyrs  2%    On  %  mule  as  the  mylke. 
Troy     1089    Skalren  out  skoute  wacche. . . 

AUx,    3175    He  pight  doun  hb  pavilion. . . 
Alex,    4178    .  .  .  pavillions  of  palL  .  .  . 
Alex,  Als  fiut  was  he  fyschehale . . . 

Cf.  4^2. 
7^     5939    Slit  hym  doun  sleghly  thnrghe 

the  slote  evyn. 
7h»r     6409    Slit  him  full  slighly  to  the 

slote  evyn. 
Troy     695$    Miche  slaght  in  that  shule  of 

tho  slegh  knightes. 
Cf.  Troy^  notes  p.  481. 
Troy     5350    Mony    doughty    were    ded 

thurgh  dynt  of  his  hond. 
Cf.  Troy^  notes  p.  501,  also 

lines. 
Troy.     7795    And  mony  deghit  that  day 

thuigh  dynt  of  his  hond. 
Avmiyrs%\%    ...  the  dawi^ere  and  the 

dole  that  I  in  dnelle. 
TUui     1108    Up  a  buschment  brake.  .  .  . 
Awntyrs  340    Undir  a  seloure  of  sylke  .  .  . 
Awntyrs  135    ...  whedir  that  thou  salle. 

Pistil  11-13    Of  Erberi  and  Alees 

Of  alle  Maner  of  trees. 


Mmortt  Artmttrt* 
[See  entry  preceding.] 


1956    .  .  .  tene  and  torfere.  .  .  . 

2031    Alle  dynned  fore  dyne  that  in  the 

dale  hovede. 
2069    Braydet  owte  his  biande.  .  .  . 
2079    The  stede  and  the  steryne  man  strykes 

to  the  grownd. 
2084    .  .  .  somme  leppe  fro  the  lyfe.  .  .  . 
2088    Jolyly   this   gentille   foijusted  .  .   . 

another. 
2095-6  .  .  .  bowmene  .  .  .  bdcerde. 
2178    That  he  was  dede  of  the  dynte  and 

done  owte  of  lyfe. 
2287    Mqyllet  mylke  whitte. . . . 
2468    Skayres  thaire  skottefers  and  theire 

skowtte  waches. 
2478    Pyghte  pavyllyons  of  palle.  — 

2709    .  .  .  frekeschalle  be  fischehalle  within 

foure  houres. 
2976    Sleyghly  in  at  the  slotte  slyttes  hyme 
thorowe. 


2978    Sixty  slongene  in  a  slade  of  sleghe 
men  of  armes. 

3025    Many  doughty  es  dede  by  dynt  of  his 
hondes. 
Cf.  1073,  1277,  4228. 


3068    To  dnelle  in  dawngeie  and  dole 

3125    Thane  brdcet  oure  boschement  .  .  . 

3195    Undyre  a  sjriure  of  sylke. 

3232    That  I  ne  wiste  no  waye  whedire  that 

I  scholde. 
3245    Enhorilde  with  arboiye   and   alkyBS 

trees. 
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Trv 

7997 

.  .  .  dew  dankit  ... 

Awntyi 

rs   16 

Withe  riche  rebanes  revere- 
sede. 

Titus 

637 

Awntyrs    17 

Raylede     with     rubes     one 

royalle  airaye. 

Troy 

9038 

Slogh  hom  doun  sleghly  with 

sleght  of  his  hond. 
[Same.  9451-1 

Titus 

472 

.   .   .   sawtere    seten  .    .   . 
psalmys. 

Alex. 

4960 

Pesan  pancere  and  platis. 

Titus 

509 

Plate  ne  pesan. 

AwfUyrs  151 

And    nowe    am    I   cachede 

owte  of  kyth  in  carys  so 

colde. 

Aiex. 

24 

The   wysest    wies    ot     this 
werd. 

Troy 

10706 

.  .  .  and  his  ble  chaungit. 

Titus 

1088 

.    .    .    and    all    hir    Mode 
chaungeth. 

Troy 

2758 

And  shope  hom  to  ship. 

2744 

...  on  the  shyre  water. 

Troy 

13730 

And  schunt   for  no  schame 

but  hit  schope  faire. 
Cf.  Troy,  notes  p.  474. 

Troy 

943 

Shott  thurgh  the  sheld  and 
the  shene  mayle. 

Troy 

1264 

His  shafte  all  to  sheverit  the 
shalke  was  unhurt. 

Alex. 

2091 

Derfe  dintes  and  dreghe  delt 
and  taken. 

Troy 

5810 

Lannsit  as  a  lyoun. 
Cf.   Troy,  10985. 

Awntyrs  617 

The  swerde  sleppis  on  slante 

and  one  the  mayle  slydys. 

Titus 

1014 

Wende  wepande  away. 

Troy 

1328 

.  .  .  blody  beronyn. 
Cfc   Troy,  10424,  1 1 141. 

Troy 

I0757 

Ne  hope  of  hor  hele  in  hor 
hert  thoght. 

N.S 

.  VOL. 

IV.  PT.  II. 

Morte  Artkure, 
3249    .  .  .  downkynge  of  dewe.  .  .  . 

3256  And  alle  redily  reversside  with    re- 

banes  of  golde. 

3257  Bruchez    and   beaauntez    and   other 

bryghte  stonys. 
3264    Raylide    with    reched     and     rubyes 

inewe. 
3419    For  he  slewe  with  a  slynge  be  sleyghtf 

of  his  handis. 

3422-3  .  .  .  psalmes 

That  in  the  sawtiie  ere  sette.  .  .  . 
3459    A  pesane  and  a  paunsone.  .  .  . 

3514    Now  am  I  cachede  owtt  of  kyth  with 
kare  at  my  herte. 

3554    Of  all  the  wyes  of  thb  worlde. 

(3559   •  •  •  ^11^  ^^  ^'^  chaungide. 
14214   .  .  .  and  alle  his  ble  chaunges. 

3600-1   And    thane    he    schoupe    hyme    to 
chippe.  .  .  . 
.  .  .  over  the  schyre  waters.        ^ 
3716    He  ne  schownttes  for  no  sdiame  but 
schewes  fuUe  h^he. 

3747-9  Thourghe   the    scheldjrs    so    schene 
schalkes  thay  towche 
With   schaftes   scheverid    schorte    of 

thas  schene  launces 
Derfe  dynthys  they  dalte.  .  .  . 

3832    .  .  .  alles  a  lyone  he  lawnches  theme 

thorowe. 
3855    His  hand  sleppid  and  slode  oslante 

one  the  mayles. 
3889    Went  wepand  awaye  .  .  . 
3947    .  .  .  al  blody  bero[n]ene. 
3972    .  .  .  blody  berowne. 
3959-60.  .  .  the  hope  of  my  hele  ...  my 

herte. 
X 
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Troy     1516 

Soche    sikyng    and     sorow 
sanke  in  his  hert 

3984 

AwfUyrs22fi 

To   mene   me  with  messes 
grcte     menske     nowe    it 
were. 

4019 

Troy     3239 

Thai  shotte  into  shippe  the 
scheltrnn. 

4116 

Troy  313.5 

The  mighty  Massidon  King 

master  of  alL  .  .  . 
He  wan  all  the  world  and  at 

his  wille  aght 

4161 

TUm      7ao 

.  .  .  tresoun  and  trey.  .  .  . 

4193 

Troy     1248 

The  bourder  of  his  basnet 
brestes  in  sonder. 

4312 

Mort€  Arthure. 
Was  never  sorowe  so  softe  that  sanke 

to  my  herte. 
Menskede  with  messes  for  mede   of 

the  saule. 

Schotte  to  the  schiltrones.  .  .  . 

Of  alle  that  Alexander  aughte  qwhilles 
he  in  erthe  lengede. 


.  .  .  tresone  and  trayne.  .  .  . 
The  bordoure  of  his  bacenett  he  bristes 
in  sondire. 

i4iM»/>rj$2i-2  He  kervet  of  thecantel  that    4232-3  The   cantelle  of   the    dere   schdde 
comrt  the  knyghte.  he  kerfes  in  sondjrre 

Thro  his  shild  and  his  shil-  Into  the  schuldjrre  of  the  schalke  a 

dor  a  schaftmun  he  share.  schaftmonde  large. 

Alex,    4961    Jopone  and  jesserand.  .  .  .       4239    Thorowe  jopowne  and  jesserawnte. .  . 

The  arguments  about  dissimilarities  in  style  and  vocabulary  between 
Morie  Artkure,  the  7>^,  the  Alexander^  and  other  poems  are  so  com- 
pletely imdermined  by  the  great  &cts  of  connection  now  for  the  first 
time  established,  that  the  tedious  and  invidious  task  of  repljrmg  in  detail 
to  so  many  scholars  and  personal  friends  is  happily  unnecessary.  That 
entirely  mistaken  stress  was  laid  upon  divergences  of  vocabulary,  and  that 
supposed  distinctions  of  alliterative  system  were  imwarrantably  believed  to 
make  unity  impossible — ^these  seem  now  to  be  self-evident  propositions, 
with  every  presumption  in  favour  of  unity.  The  earlier  arguments  were 
brought  forward  under  conditions  now  enormously  modified  and  reversed — 
a  body  of  new  positive  fact  having  practically  superseded  the  anterior  basis 
of  Huchown's  case. 

For  Huchown,  especially  considered  as  a  postulate  of  unity,  the  claim 
now  rests  not  on  general  or  special  resemblances  of  lines  or  style — always 
the  most  slippery  of  grounds — but  on  a  long  and  firm  series  of  proved 
and  interlocked  connections  uniting  four  poems,  Alexander^  TJroy,  Ti'fus, 
and  JfcrU  Arthun, 
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(7)  Events  of  1346-64  as  sources. 
Taking  as  proved  the  influence  of  the  French  wars  on  the  fabric 
of  Titus  one  finds  a  ready  test  for  the  chronology  of  Morte  Arthure}  Full 
of  chivalry,  must  there  not  emerge  in  it  points  of  special  contact  as 
regards  the  art  of  war  itself?  Let  us  therefore  examine  the  dispositions 
of  his  troops  made  by  Kuig  Arthur  m  his  great  battle  with  the  'Em* 
perour.'  In  Geoffirey  the  king  has  eight  squadrons  besides  his  own, 
and  he  has  no  archers.  In  Morte  Arthure  the  array  is  quite  altered. 
There  are  three  battalions.    The  king  appoints  Sir  Valiant 

Cheftayne  of  the  cheeke  with  chevahrons  knygfattez, 
And  sythyne  meles  with  mouthe  that  he  moste  tiaystez, 
Demenjs  the  medylward  menskfaUy  hymeselfene, 
Ffittes  his  fotemen  alles  hym  fiure  thynkkes, 
On  fironnte  the  forebreste,  the  flour  of  his  knyghtez. 
His  archers  on  aythere  halfe  he  ordajrnede  theniftyre 
To  schake  in  a  sheltrone  to  shotte  whene  theme  lykes : 
He  arrayed  in  the  rerewarde  fiiUe  rialle  kny^tez, 
With  renkkes  renownd  of  the  rounde  table.' 

MorU  Arthurt,  1986-94. 

The  best  possible  commentaiy  on  this  is  the  battle  of  Crecy.'  There  were 
three  'battles,'  two  forming  the  front  line,  the  third  the  reserve.  'The 
men  at  arms '  (sajrs  Mr.  Oman)^ '  all  on  foot,  were  formed  in  a  solid  line — 
perhaps  six  or  eight  deep— in  the  centre  of  the  'battle.'  The  archers 
stood  in  two  equal  divisions  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  men  at  arms.' 
Edward's  array  and  Arthur^s  are  thus  essentially  the  same— (i)  three 
'battles,'  ue.  the  'cheeke'  or  'fronnt,'  the  middleward,  and  the  rearguard; 
(2)  the  flower  of  the  knights  on  foot  in  the  battlefront;  and  (3)  the 
archers  on  each  side  of  (4)  the  dismounted  men  at  arms.  One  may  not 
press  such  things  too  far,  yet  must  it  be  noticed  how  the  bowmen  of 
Britain  overbore  the  'bregaundez'  of  the  enemy '^  just  as  the  archers  of 

'  The  chief  heads  of  this  section,  with  additional  details,  are  set  forth  in  my  article  on 
the  subject  about  to  be  published  in  Tk€  Antiquary, 

*  Chiiki,  the  '  front '  or  vanguard  ;  meUs^  addresses  ;  dimmys^  arrays ;  menskjutiy, 
becomingly ;  k^U/e^  side ;  skeltrom^  arrayed  body ;  renJtts,  men. 

*See  Murimnth  (Eng.  Hist  Soc.),  165-7;  Galfridus  le  Baker  (ed.  Giles),  164-7. 

^Afi  of  War  (Middle  Ages),  605.  ^  Morte  Arthur*^  3095-107. 
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Edward  drove  back  the  cross-bowmen  of  Genoa,  who  were  armed  in 
'brigandines'  of  mail^  In  the  poem^  a  great  charge  of  horse  followed, 
in  which  many  men  were  trodden  down.  This  sequence  was  historical  at 
Crecy  alsa'  Nor  are  there  wanting  analogies  for  the  threats  of  no  quarta*, 
characteristic  of  both  the  battle  poetic^  and  the  battle  reaL'^  Surely  the 
test  of  Crecy  is  well  sustained. 

The  'brigands'  introduce  themselves  to  us  in  Froissart  under  the  year 
135S — the  infantry  of  the  freebooting  mercenary  class  produced  by  the 
English  wars  in  France.  The  word  itself  carries  a  general  indication  of 
date  corroborated  by  so  many  companion  fkcts. 

Turn  from  land  to  sea  and  the  same  test  stands.  Condder  certain  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  great  sea  fight  between  Arthur  and  the  allies  of 
Mordred,  and  place  this  engagement  in  its  entirety  over  against  the  historical 
sea-fight  off  Winchelsea,  between  the  English  and  the  '  Espagnols,'  on 
29th  August,  1350.  And  note  how  every  point  of  the  historic  battle, 
(now  to  be  gleaned  from  divers  chronicles,  etc.,  Minot,  Murimuth's  con- 
tinuator,  Walsingham,  Galfridus  le  Baker,  and  Froissart)  comes  blazing  into 
the  wonderfiil  poem — the  topcastles  with  the  stones  and  gads  of  iron,  the 
'hurdace,'  the  'beaver'  of  Edward  and  then  his  helm,  the  cutting  of  head 
ropes,  the  English  archers  outshooting  the  enemy,  the  storming  of  the  ships, 
the  gay  cabins  hacked  with  arrows  and  bespattered  with  men's  brains,  and 
then  the  grim  end  of  all  when — a  momentary  lapse  of  the  poet  dubbing  the 
Danish  enemies  of  Arthur  the  'Spanyolis ' — he  tells  how  to  a  man  they  sprang 
into  the  sea  or  stubbornly  died  upon  their  decks ;  exactly,  as  the  historians 
assure  us,  did    the  Spaniards   off  Winchelsea,  refusing  the  summons  to 


*  Oman's  Art  of  War^  611.  The  'briguidlne'  is  figured  in  Demmin's  Du 
XrUgsrvaffen  (ed.  Leipzig,  1886),  457-8.  The  word  *  brigand,'  originaUy  denoting  a 
footsoldier,  was  introduced  into  French  in  the  14th  century  (Brachet's  Diet).  I  find  it 
in  a  letter  to  King  John  just  before  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  in  1356.  Chandos  Herald's 
Prime  Ncir,  ed.  Michel,  1883,  p.  333.  See  also  Cuvclier's  Vu  Gtttsc/in,  1.  1584.  It  is  ^ 
used  by  Froissart  relative  to  the  'companies'  in  1358 ;  also  under  same  year  in  Scala- 
cronica,  p.  186,  and  earlier  on  p.  108. 

'  Aforte,  2140-52.  '  Galf.  le  Baker,  165.  *  Afor/e,  20)07,  2203. 

»Galf.  le  Baker,  164.5 
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surrender,  and  meeting  death  with  invincible  disdain, 
ftdly  apparent  from  the  collation  ^  exhibited  here. 


This  will  be  made 


Contemporary  Chronicles. 

Sazis  volantibus  a  torriciilis  malorum  et 
pilis  vibrantibas  .  .  .  clAfldca  annatunu 

(Baker.) 

Gros  barriaus  de  fer  forgi^  et  bAs  tons 
faitis  poor  lander  et  poor  effondrer  nefs  en 
lanfant  de  (a^res  et  de  callians  sans  nom- 
bre.  (Froissart.) 

Thaire  hordii  thaire  ankers  hanged  thai 
on  here.  (Minot.  x.  14.) 

Si  se  tenoit  li  rois  d'Engleterre  on  chief 
de  sa  nef  vestis  d'nn  noir  jake  de  velviel 
et  portoit  sus  son  chief  un  noir  chapelet 
de  beveres  qui  moult  bien  li  sevit. 

(Froissart.) 

Et  pub  mist  li  rois  le  bacinet  en  la  tieste 
et  aussi  fissent  tout  le  aultre.     (Froissart.) 

*  With  trompes  and  tabums.'  (Minot  x. 
8.)  'Tubis  lituis  et  musse  oomibus  suos 
ad  arma  concitantes.  (Baker.) 

*  When  thai  sailed  westward.*  (Minot  x.  13.) 
S*enoontrerent  de  tel  ravine  que  ce  sembla 

uns  tempestes  que  \k  fust  cheus.  Et  dou 
rebombe  qu*il  fisent  li  chastiaus  de  la  nef 
dou  roy  d'Engletene  consievi  le  chastiel 
de  la  nef  Espagnole  par  tel  maniere  que 
li  force  dou  mas  le  rompi  amont  sus  le 
mas  6u  il  seoit  et  le  reversa  en  le  mer. 

(Froissart.) 

Si  acroki^rent  a  cros  de  fer  et  de  kainnes. 
(Froissart) 

Hanekin  .  .  .  copa  le  cable  qui  porte  le 
voile  par  quoi  li  voiles  chei  .  .  .  il  copa 
quatre  cordes  souverainnes  qui  gouvrenoient 
le  mas  et  le  voille.  (Froissart.) 


Aforte  Arthurt  (IL  3600-700). 
The  King  prepares  his  ships  for  battle. 
*  Drawing  up  stones '  for  projectiles  as  they 
lie  at  anchor,  'the  topcastles  he  stufied 
with  toyelys,'  and  with  'gads  of  steel.' 
There  is  a  '  hurdace  on  height  *  with  helmed 
knights.  The  King  is  bareheaded  'with 
beveryne  lokkes,*  his  headpiece,  however, 
at  hand,  and  when  the  anchors  are  weighed 
and  the  engagement  begins  he  dons  'his 
comely  helm.' 


Signal  of  battle  comes  when  the  crews 
'  bragged  in  trompes.'  The  wind  rises  out 
of  the  west. 


Ships  sail  into  each  other  with  a  crash. 
'Sways  the   mastys;    over  falls   in   the 
first ' ;  men  bicker  with  '  gads  of  irons.' 


As  the  ships  grapple  the  seamen  'castys 
crepers  one  cross.' 

'Thane  was  hede-rapys  hewene  that 
helde  up  the  mastes.'  (1.  3668.) 


'Works  cited  are  Potms  of  Laureme  Minot ^  cd.  Hall,  pp.  33-4.  Galjridus  U  Baker ^ 
ed.  Giles,  pp.  204-5.  Froissart^  ed.  Luce,  tome  iv.,  pp.  88-96  (livre  premier,  §§  323-7). 
Afurimuihi  (Eng.  Hist.  Soc.)  p.  180.  Walsingham,  sub  \anfto,  1350  In  examining 
Froissart  I  have  had  the  benefit  of  notes  on  Lettenhove's  text  from  my  friend  Mr. 
J.  T.  T.  Brown. 
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Contemporary  Chroniclbs.  MptU  ArthMte  (11.  3690-700). 

Terebranint   tandem    sagittarii    longiore  'Archers  of  England  fiill  eagerly  shoot' 

jactu  sagittarum  illorum  balistarios  .  .  .  E  <  till  all  the  Danes  were  dead  and  in  the 

turribus  saxa  fulminabant.                 (Baker.)  deep  thrown.'                                 (1*5694.) 

Tunc  scalas  conscensi  noetri  in  Hesperias  Arthur's  men  then  board  and  storm  the 

naves  imierunt  gladiis  et  securtbus  obvios  ships  '  leaping  in  upon  loft' 
tmncantes.                                        ( Baker. ) 

Ibi   vidisses  sanguine   et  cerebro   naves  Mony  kaban  devede  cabiUs  destroyede 

pictas  demiono  sagittas  in  malls  veils  temo-  Knyghtes  and  kene  men  killide  the  braynes 

nibus  et  castris  infixas.                      (Baker.)  Kidd  castdls  were  corven  with  all  theire 

kene  wapen.  (IL  3671-3.) 

Hispani  .  .  .  quia  se  reddere  noluerant  Spanydis  spedily  sprentyde  over  burdes 

jussu    r^is  Edwardi   omnes    miserabiliter  Alle  the  kene  men  of  kampe  knyghtes  and 

perierunt.    (Murimuth's  continuator.)    His-  other 

pani   .  .  .   omnes    miserabiliter    perierunt  Killyd  are  colde  dede  and  castyne   over 

alii  ferro  caesi  alii  aquis  submersL  burdez.                                (11.  3700-3.) 

(Walsingham.)  [The  *  Spanyolis'  of  L  3700  are  Danes  in  all 

In  brevi  vasa  plena  Hispanis  vacuabant.  the  other  allusions  to  them. 

(Baker.)  U.  3528,  3610,  3694.] 

Inopes  Hispanos  mortuos  et  languidos  in 
mare  projidentes.  (Baker.) 

From  these  passages  what  follows?  That  there  is  more  of  live  chronicle 
of  the  fight  of  Winchelsea  in  the  little  finger  of  Morte  Arthure  than  there 
is  in  the  entire  body  of  Laurence  Minot's  song  of  Les  Espagnois  sur  Mer : 
That  the  poet  who  in  Titus  drew  upon  the  surrender  of  Odais  in  1347 
for  poetic  colouring,  similarly  drew  in  Morie  Arthure  on  tlj*  battle  of  Crecy 
in  1346,  and  the  Spanish  sea  fight  of  1350 :  That  the  Arthur  of  Morte 
Arthure  is  not  indirectly  Edward  III.:  That  every  presumption  therefore 
points  to  the  poem  as  a  contemporary  and  chivalric  tribute  to  the  founder 
of  the  Table  Round. 

Crecy,  as  already  shewn,  supplied  much  for  Arthur's  great  battle  with 
Lucius,  but  it  fails  entirely  to  clear  away  an  editorial  difficulty  and  determine 
the  site  of  the  field.  What  lacks  in  1346  we  may  chance  to  find  in  1359. 
The  romance-battle  was  fought  in  the  '  vale '  of '  Sessoyne,'  which  has  been 
supposed  to  be  Saxony,  but  the  true  understanding  of  which  has  long 
been  a  problem  ^  owing  to  the  topographical  impossibilities  Saxony  involves. 


^  Mrs.  Banks's  notes  to  Morte  Arthure^  IL  1964,  1977.    That  *  Sessoyne '  is  sometimes 
Saxony  is  dear  enough,  being  the  French  'Sassoigne,'  but  not  so  here. 
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Prior  to  the  battle  Arthur  had  been  in  Normandy  advancing  eastward; 
Lucius,  too,  was  sojourning  not  far  away  by  the  Seine  and  Rouen  and 
Paris  (IL  1336-40);  and  after  the  battle  Arthur  is  again  found  at  Cotentin, 
still  in  Normandy.  Saxony  is  not  a  ^  vale,'  and  is  a  good  seven  hundred 
miles  from  Normandy.  Moreover,  the  poefs  'vale'  has  a  city;  and  Arthur's 
army  just  before  being  arranged  in  order  of  battle 

*  Forsette  them  the  dte  appon  sere  halfez*  (1.  1979). 
Now  in  the  year  1359,  according  to  an  English  author,^  an  English 
'  company '  did  this  very  thing.  Uh  compaigny  dez  Engles  enforcerent  la  vile 
de  Veillye  en  la  vale  de  Sessoun.  French  chronicle'  of  the  same  fact  calls 
the  place  '  Sissone,'  and  Sissonne  still  lives  as  a  township  in  the  department 
of  Aisne  in  Picardy.  Huchown's  'vale'  therefore  we  may  assume,  after  a 
glance  at  the  map,  was  here.' 

The  term  'chartire  of  pes'^  belongs  to  the  same  period,  having, 
according  to  Froissart,  been  applied  to  the  Treaty  of  Bretigny  in  1360, 
and  having  probably  become  current  shortly  after.  In  Morte  Arthure^  in 
the  great  sea  fight  against  Mordred  and  his  allies,  the  king  arrays  his 
ships  'alle  ryally  in  rede'  (1.  3614).  From  1361  we  hear  of  a  war  vessel^ 
of  Edward  III.  called  'le  Reade  Cogge.'  'The  genatours  of  Genne,' 
and  '  bregaimdez,'  who  change  sides  ^  with  such  promptitude  and  fight 
forthwith  against  their  dilatory  Roman   pajrmasters,  reflect  the  period  of 


^  Scalaer&puca,  185.  ^Jekan  U  Btl^  il,  239. 

'It  is  curioas  to  note  the  existence  of  a  Crecy  (Crecy  sur  Serre)  within  a  few  miles 
of  Sissonne.  This  was  not  Edward  III.'s  Crecy,  which  is  in  the  adjoining  departmeni/ 
of  Sonune,  nearer  the  sea. 

^  Morte  Artkurtt  1542,  3059.    Compare   with  Froissart's  reference  concerning   1360, 
that  of  the  Grandes  Chroniques  de  Saint  Dem's,  to  toutes  tes  chartes  de  la  paix  in  1368 
Zeller,  Charles  V,  et  Du  Gueselin^  105. 
•Ctf/.  Hot,  Pat.,  172. 

^  Morte  Arthure,  U.  2096,  2897,  2909,  2920.  The  'genatours  of  Genne  *  (G^nes,  Genoa) 
are  thus  described  in  Cuvelier's  Du  Guexlin,  11.  f  1 144-5  ' 

XX.  mile  Genevois  sur  genes  chevauchant 
Qui  portoient  les  dars  de  coi  on  va  lan9ant. 
Chandos  Herald's  Prince  Noir  (1.  3105)  calls  them 
Geneteurs  hommes  a  chival. 
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the  Spanish  campaigns  of  the  Black  Prince ;  they  are  '  trae  to  the  life  of 
1360  or  thereabout'^  Certain  of  the  historical  personages  and  places  intro- 
duced enable  a  closer  date-approximation.  The  King  of  Csri^is  ^  is  one ; 
he  visited  England  in  1363,  and  was  royally  entertained,  the  King  of 
Scotland  visiting  Edwud  III.  at  the  same  time.  Such  things  are  the 
political  atmosphere  of  the  poem. 

In  1359  the  talk  of  knightly  circles,  expressed  in  a  well-known  chronicle 
(written  in  Anglo-French),  had  been  of  the  passage  to  France  by  'Sand- 
wiche,'  of  'Barflu,'  of  'Sessoun,'  of  'Vien,'  of  'Millein,'  of  'Costentyn,'  of 
'Paiters,'  of  Me  markeis  of  Mise,'  of  the  'Allemaunz,'  of  'Lorrein,'  and 
of  'Reyns,'  of  *Troies,'  of  'Tuny.'  In  1360  we  hear  further  crf'Chartres 
and  'Tullous,'  'Roan,'  'Came,'  and  *Provynce.'  The  brief  annals  of  1361 
mention  *  Henaw '  and  *  Holand '  and  *  Denemark,'  especially  recording  that 
the  Danish  king  had  made  war  on  the  Easterlings  and  reconquered  much 
of  'Swetherik'  from  the  king  of  'Norway,'  while  the  king  of  'Lettow'  had 
been  made  captive  by  the  lords  of  'Spruce.'  Besides,  'le  roy  de  Cjrpre' 
had  taken  a  town  in  'Turky'  by  assault  In  1362  we  hear  of  'Spayn,' 
'Gascoigne,'  'Gyene,'  'Normandy,'  and  'Buigoyne.'  All  these,  culled  from 
about  a  dozen  consecutive  pages  of  the  Scalacronka^  begun  in  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh  in  1355,  tally  with  the  names  which  Huchown,  supple- 
menting his  original,  made  place  for  in  Morte  Arthure.  They  shew  to  a 
marvel  that  his  geographical  embroidery  of  Arthur's  story  was  taken 
from  the  topography  of  1359-63,  just  as  we  have  aheady  seen^  that  the 
stations  on  Arthur's  march  Romewards  were  borrowed  from  the  itinerary 
of  the  time. 

Indefinite  additions  to  these  evidences  might  be  made  from  annals  of 
the  period,  but  it  is  proper  to  emphasise  one  or  two  names  which  appear 


1 1  steal  these  words  from  a  letter  of  Prof.  W.  P.  Ker. 

^  Morte  Arthure^  596;  Murimuth  (Eng.  Hist  Soc.),  199;  Walsingham^  sub  anno  1363. 

^  Scalacronica^  185-202.  It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  the  corresponding  names  in  Aforie 
Artkurtf  but  Sandwich  (1.  635)  may  be  noted  as  a  point  of  Huchown's  divergence  from 
Geoffrey,  who  makes  Southampton  the  port  of  embarkation.  'Paiters'  (Poitiers)  is 
<Peyters'  in  Aiorte  (1.  40).  'The  Marche  of  Meyes'  in  Morte  (2417)  is  well  vouched 
by  ScaUuronica.  ^Ch.  2  above. 
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to  make  it  certain  that  Morte  Arthure  can  hardly  have  been  finished 
before'  the  b^[inning  oi  1365.  Among  the  'Sowdanes  and  Sarezenes' 
smnmoned  to  his  banner  by  Lucius^  are 

Of  Babyloyn  and  Baldake  the  burlyche  knyghtes, 

as  well  as  those   of  'Tartary,'  and   'Turkey,*  and   *Lettow/  while   the 

'Kynge  of  Cyprys'  with   'all   the   realls  of  Roodes' — evidently  Arthur's 

ally — on   shipboard  in   the   Mediterranean,   lies   in   wait  for  the  Saracen 

enemy. 

The  Kynge  of  Cyprys  on  the  see  the  Sowdane  habydes 
With  all  the  realls  of  Roodes  arayede  with  him  one. 

So  much  for  poetry:  for  history  we  have  a  great  victory  over  the  Turks, 
gained  in  November,  1364,  when  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Hospitallers  of 
Rhodes  and  many  of  his  knights  were  counted  among  the  5000  Christian 
dead,  while  the  princes  of  the  other  side  (as  Capgrave  translates'  Muri- 
muth's  continuator)  *  were  these :  The  Soudan  of  Babilony ;  the  Kyng  of 
Turkye ;  the  Kyng  of  Baldak ;  the  Kyng  BeUnaryn ;  the  Kyng  of  Tartare; 
the  Kyng  of  Lettow— of  which  iii  were  slayn.'  The  king  of  Cyprus, 
who  had  in  136 1  captured  Satalie  by  a  sea-expedition,  was  in  the  end  of 
1364  getting  ready  a  fleet  at  Venice  for  a  similar  exploit  against  the  Sultan 
of  Alexandria.'  There  is  neither  Baldak,  nor  Lettow,  nor  Rhodes,  nor 
C3rprus,  nor  Sultan,  in  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  (or  in  the  translations  by 
Layamon  and  Wace).  The  grouping,  therefore,  is  a  powerful  item  in  the 
proofs^  for  a  date  soon  after  the  close  of  1364  (in  which  connection  it 
will  not  be  amiss  to  recall  Sir  Hew  of  Eglintoun's  presence  in  London^ 
in  May,  1365),  before  the  Cyprian  swoop  on  Alexandria  was  known. 


^Mortt^  582-607. 

^Murimuih  (Eng.  Hist.  Soc),  201.     Capgrave's  Chronicle ^  223. 

'Machant's  Prise  cPAlexandrie^  11.  640-660,  1540*1620.  Note  also  Cuvelier's  line 
stating  that  the  king  <  Satalie  oonquist  et  ocdst  le  soudant,*  Du  Gtusclin^  1.  7443. 

^Sir  Hew  of  Eglintoun's  &ther- in-law  and  brother-in-law  both  held  high  position 
among  the  Scottish  Hospitallers. — Mr.  John  Edwards  in  Transac.  Ciasg,  Archcuohgical 
Society^  new  series,  voL  iii.,  pp.  322,  326. 

'Safe  conduct,  dated  aoth  May,  1365.    Rot.  Scot,^  i.,  893*. 
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Finally,  to  be  appealed  to  as  most  oddly  significant  of  all  the  notes  of 
date  in  Morie  Arthure^  are  the  lines  (1943-5)  in  which,  after  a  reprimand 
followed  by  an  apology  to  Cador  of  Cornwall,  his  nephew,  King 
Arthur  says: 

'  Thare  es  none  iachewe  of  us  on  this  erthe  sprongene 
Tbow  art  appanmt  to  be  ayere,  are  (read  or)  one  of  thi  childyre 
Thow  arte  my  sister  sone,  forsake  salle  I  never.' 

Why  should  Arthur  have  made  any  alternative?  Cador  was  heir.  Only 
because  he  died  in  battle  before  the  king  was  it  that  not  he  but  his 
son  succeeded— in  Geoffrey — to  the  throne.  Why  the  *or  one  of  thy 
children?'  It  was  a  singular  observation — like  an  entail — to  let  £edL 
There  could  be  only  one  apparent  heir.  Scottish  history  supplies  the 
answer,  and  points  to  the  intrigue  and  privy  agreements^  of  1363-4,  whereby 
the  childless  David  II.  made  in  so  &r  as  in  him  lay  Edward  III.'  or  one 
of  his  children  heir-apparent  to  the  Scottish  Crown. 

By  the  first  convention  Edward  himself  was  made  inheritor  of  the  crown 
fiuling  lawful  issue  of  David  II.;  the  Scottish  Parliament  rejected  the 
proposal  in  March,  1364,  and  the  substituted  terms  arranged  that  year 
were  that  one  of  King  Edward's  children  other  than  the  heir-apparent 
to  the  Crown  of  England  should  become  the  heir-apparent  of  Scotland. 
But  the  Scottish  Parliament  and  people  were  obdurate,  and  a  chief  service 
of  the  agreements  may  be  to  give  us  confirmation  of  the  date  of  Morte 
Arthure.^ 


*  See  these  discussed  in  my  Sir  Hew  of  EglitUoun  (PbO.  Soc.  Glas.),  and  in  note  to 
ch.  12,  sec.  2,  below. 

*The  terms  of  the  first  agreement  of  27th  November,  1363,  were:  Ou  cas  que  le  dit 
Roi  d'Escoce  trespasse  dn  siecle  sanz  hoir  engendre  de  son  corps  le  devant  dit  Roi 
d'Engleterre  ou  quiconques  qui  alors  en  seroit  Rob  et  ses  hoirs  Rob  d'Engleterre  aient 
succession  heritable  du  dit  roialme  d'Escoce  {Acti  Pari,  Scot,,  L,  493). 

'  The  substituted  proposal  b  contained  in  a  document  worn  away  in  parts,  but  printed 
thus:  Item  ou  cas  que  le  Roi  .  .  .  au  present  devie  sanz  heir  .  .  .  de  son 
corps  et  en  matrimoigne  engendre  Tun  des  fib  du  Roi  d'Engleterre  qui  n*est  pas  heir 
apparant  d'Engleterre  lui  succedera  .  .  .  oialme  et  a  la  coronne  de  Escoce  (Acts 
Pari.  Sc0l,t  L,  495. 
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10.  *The  Parlement  of  the  Thre  Ages.' 

(i)  Tests  to  be  applied. 

The  sequence  of  the  four  poems  already  dealt  with,  and  the  significance 
of  their  mutual  relation,  will  not  appear  of  less  account  when  the  quartet 
is  made  a  quintet — when  the  series  closes  in  the  Farlement  of  the  Thre 
AgeSf^  with  an  outline  of  its  story,  an  analysis  of  its  textual  affinities,  and 
a  discussion  of  a  source,  little  suspected,  for  its  plot.  Tests  of  each  of 
the  preceding  four  poems  have  been  found  in  the  evidence  of  each  in 
succession  of  the  use  and  influence  of  the  poem  before,  the  occurrence 
of  entire  lines  as  well  as  poetical  figures  and  phrases  in  each  foimd  in 
one  or  more  of  the  others,  and  features  not  well  admitting  classification, 
which  bring  out  as  a  kind  of  risumi  in  the  later  work  certain  aspects 
of  paraphrase  or  retrospect  of  the  earlier  performances.  As  applied  to 
2^  ParUment  of  the  Thre  Ages  (a  poem  found  in  one  of  Robert  of 
Thornton's  priceless  manuscripts  conjoined  with  the  Titus  and  with  the 
beautifiil  Lay  of  the  Truelove^\  the  tests  ahready  seen  in  operation  might 
not  be  satisfied  by  proofs  of  (a)  identity  of  versification,  supplemented  by 
ip)  the  occurrence  of  detached  lines  and  phrases  held  in  common  by  (c)  more 
than  one  of  the  antecedent  suite.  These  alone  might  not  serve;  an 
exacting  critic  might  demand  demonstration  that  concurrently  with  these 
things  there  are  in  reasonable  clearness  signs  (i)  that  the  author  was 
£uniliar  with  the  authorities  employed  in  the  previous  books,  (^)  that  the 
characteristics  and  poetical  method  of  the  works  compared  should  be 
analogous,  and  (/)  that  the  collation  should  furnish  instances  not  of  general 
merely  but  of  intimate  suggestion  ot  unity  of  authorship.  A  tolerably 
heavy  load  of  responsibility  to  undertake — a  load,  be  it  said,  under  which 
the  attempt  to  prove  by  internal  evidence  the  common  authorship  of  many 


1  Th€  ParUmeni  of  the  Tkre  Ages,  edited  by  Israel  Gollancs,  M.A.  (Rozbuighe 
Clab,  1897).  To  my  friend.  Prof.  W.  P.  Ker,  for  introducing  me  to  this  book,  and 
lending  me  his  copy,  I  can  hardly  be  grateful  enough. 

*  Edited  from  the  MSS.  by  Mr.  Gollancz— in  the  Dr.  FumivaU  birthday  volume, 
An  Engiith  Miscellany^  1900,  under  the  unsatisfiurtory  title,  *  The  Quatrefoil  of  Love.' 
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great  pieces  of  English  literature  by  their  acknowledged  aaAors  would 
hopelessly  break  down !  But  he  who  takes  this  responsibility  of  maintaining 
the  claim  of  Huchown  to  the  Pariemeni  can  with  a  light  heart  challenge 
all  the  tests  combined.  The  Pariemeni  itself  supplies  all  the  arms  its 
champions  need.  It  is  an  alliterative  poem  {a)  of  the  same  measure  as 
the  antecedent  four,  (b)  containing  whole  lines  and  very  many  identical 
phrases,  not  commonplace,  found  (r)  in  various  members  of  the  preceding 
quartet,  while  {d)  it  cites  or  shows  close  knowledge  of  Alexander  and  of 
Troy,  of  the  Brut  and  of  the  Voeux  du  Paon^  and  at  the  same  time  it 
quotes  Titus  and  Marte  Arthure,  and  presents  clear  analogies  not  only 
with  the  Pisiiil  of  Sweet  Susan,  but  also— it  is  of  grave  moment  to  remark 
it — with  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight,  The  analogy  of  {/)  poetical  mode 
among  the  five  poems  is  fairly  absolute,  passing  through  a  phase  of  she^ 
and  simple  translation  to  one  of  expanded  paraphrase  and  narrative,  partly 
independent,  resting  at  many  points  upon  authority,  but  with  constant 
deviations  into  originality.  Finally,  (/)  the  ParUment  binds  together  the 
whole  range  of  the  work  of  Huchown  in  a  manner  at  once  intimate  and 
explicit. 

These  be  large  assertions;   and  now — after  the  plot  of  the  story  itself 
— there  come  the  proofs. 

(2)  The  Plot  of  the   '  Parlement: 

The  Parlement  is  a  work  accessible  only  in  a  very  limited  club  edition. 
The  story  it  tells,  therefore,  may  becomingly  be  told  here  in  fuller  outline 
than  was  thought  necessary  in  any  other  item  of  the  quartet.  It  opens 
with  a  magnificent  hunting  picture  of  the  stalking  of  a  deer,  "  In  the  month 
of  May  when  mirthes  been  fele,"  in  which  the  hero,  waiting  beside  a  tree 
in  the  woods,  caught  sight  of  a  hart.  Creeping  under  a  crabtree  he  was 
about  to  shoot  when  a  buck  that  was  with  the  hart  sounded  the  alarm, 
and  the  sportsman  had  to  lie  low  for  a  while  in  spite  of  the  gnats  which 
greatly  him  grieved  and  gnawed  his  'eghne.'  Soon  as  the  opportunity 
came  he  drew  his  bow  and  shot,  hitting  the  hart  behind  the  left  shoulder. 
Then  he  flayed  and  disembowelled  the  prize  after  the  approved  rules  of 
venery,  which  done,  he  sat  down  in  the  warm  sunshine  and  fell  asleep. 
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As  natural  in  the  romance  period,  the  sleep  was  not  wasted,  the  inevi- 
table dream  came — ^the  dream  which  is  the  remainder  of  the  poem. 

'And  what  I  saw  in  my  soul,  the  sooth  I  shall  tell.' 

He  saw  three  men  quarrel.  The  first  was  a  gallant  young  noble  on 
horseback  clad  in  green,  decked  with  a  chaplet  of  flowers,  his  collar  and 
sleeves  set  with  jewels. 

•The  price  of  that  perry  were  worth  pounds  full  many.' 
He  was  thirty  years  of  age,  he  was  young  and  'yape,'  says  our  poet,  and 
Youth  was  his  name. 

The  second  man  was  a  sober  personage  in  grey  sitting  full  of  thought 
about  his  money,  his  lands,  his  rent,  and  his  cattle.  He  was  sixty,  and  men 
called  him  Middle  £ld£. 

The  third  had  a  hundred  years.  All  in  blade,  bald,  blind,  white- 
bearded,  crooked,  toothless,  and  pious,  he  mumbled  the  Creed  and  invoked 
the  saints.  This  was  the  last  of  the  trio  whom  the  poet  made  interlocutors 
in  his  ^parlement,'  and  Elde  was  his  name. 

Youth  reveals  himself  carolling  in  his  saddle  as  he  goes,  making  to 
his  absent  lady  love  a  '  high  avow.'  Middle  Elde  reproaches  him  for  his 
extravagance.  Youth  will  none  of  Middle  Elde's  worldly  wisdom.  He 
will,  he  retorts,  rather  make  and  perform  his  high  avow  than  own  all  the 
gold  ever  Middle  Elde  got  Then  would  he  go  a-hawking,  and  he  describes 
in  glowing  terms  the  falcon  soaring  like  heaven's  angel,  to  swoop  on 
mallard  and  heron,  which  fall  beneath  the  stroke.  Next  the  falconers 
treat  the  quarry  as  the  code  of  falconry  requires,  and  the  episode  closes 
when  the  hoods  are  put  on  the  hawks,  and  Youth  figures  himself  on  the 
way  home — 

'With  ladies  full  lovely  to  lappen  in  mine  arms.' 
The  man  in  russet-grey  has  just  begun  angrily  to  expostulate  when  the  old 
worthy  in  black  strikes  in  between  to  preach  a  sermon  which  lasts  till  nearly  the 
very  end  of  the  poem — a  sermon  which,  as  one  listens  to  it,  grows  ever  more 
and  more  nobly  eloquent  of  the  Middle  Ages,  eloquent  of  its  literature  and 
literary  standards,  eloquent  of  the  culture  of  the  Scottish  Court  under  the 
Bruces  and  the  Stewarts,  eloquent  above  all  of  the  majestic  poetic  stature 
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of  Httcfaown  of  the  Awle  Ryale.  For  tim  sennoo,  with  wtidt  Age  tSences 
the  vain  jangling  of  Yoath  and  Middle  Age,  dib  sennon  of  Elde,  wise  with 
the  lore  of  Timei  although  its  moral  be  the  trite  moral  of  Death,  yet  preaches  it, 
as  rarelj  preached  before,  by  compresnng  into  Mef  compass  the  whole  romance 
ttxxy  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  tells  of  Hector  and  the  heroes  o^  Troy ;  tells 
of  Alexander  and  the  worthies  whom  remote  Egyptian  fiction  and  more 
recent  French  romance  had  sent  into  the  fidd  with  him ;  tells  (rf  Caesar 
and  the  Tower  of  London ;  teUs  of  gentle  Joshua  and  David  the  doughty, 
and  Judas  Machabeus — 'Jews  full  jolly  and  jousten  foil  noble ';  then  flings 
itself  heart  and  soul  upon  King  Arthur  and  Sir  Galahad  'the  good  diat 
the  gree  wan,'  Sir  Lancelot  of  the  Lake,  Sir  Kay,  and  all  the  Round  Table» 
with  the  spotless  Sir  Gawayne  and  the  frail  fair  Guinevere.  His  list  of  the 
Noble  Nine,  after  mere  moition  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  concludes  with  a 
long  passage  concerning  Charlemagne,  mentioning  amongst  other  heroes 
Roland  and  Oliver  and  Ogier  the  Dane,^  and  telling  that  tale  of  Ferumbras 
and  the  Brig  of  Mantrible,  which  Barbour,^  perhaps  with  some  poetic 
license,  placed  on  the  lip  of  Robert  the  Bruce  to  cheer  his  dispirited 
followers  as  they  crossed  Loch  Lomond  during  the  ill-omened  campaign  of 
1306.  And  the  sum  of  all  is — the  lesson  of  life  as  told  by  him  in  black 
from  the  mighty  careers  of  the  foremost  warriors  of  Time — 

*  Now  have  I  named  yon  the  names  of  Nine  of  the  best 
That  ever  were  in  this  world  wist  upon  earth. 
And  the  doughtiest  of  deeds  in  their  days'  time, 
But  Doughtiness  when  Death  comes  ne  dare  not  abide.' 

What  was  true  of  prowess  in  battle  the  pessimist  Elde  found  also  of 
learning.  Aristotle  and  Solomon  and  Merlin,  these  were  the  wisest  of  the  wcnld, 
but  their  wit  was  powerless  against  Death.  Nor  was  love,  nor  beauty 
itself,  exempt  Amadace  and  Ydoine,  Samson  and  Delilah,  Generydes 
the  gentle  and  Clarionas  the  clere,*  Eglamour  and  Christabel,  Tristram 
and  Iseult,  Dido  of  Carthage  and  Candace  of  Babylon,  Penelope  and 

^ '  Ogere  Deauneys '  (1.  523).    For  the  significance  of  this  and  of  Generydes  mentioned 
below  see  ch.  9  above,  sections  4  and  5. 
*  Bruce,  iii.,  405-465. 
•See  reference  to  Gmerydgs  in  ch.  9  above,  sec.  5. 
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Guinevere — through  the  glittering  catalogue  of  romance  heroes  and  heroines 
he  inarches  mournfully  to  the  old  old  tune — Death  will  have  his  way: 
nothing  is  certain  but  Death.  At  the  close  Elde  the  wise  commands  Youth 
and  Middle  Elde  to  cease  their  wrangle,  for  Elde  is  sire  of  Middle  Elde 
and  Middle  Elde  of  Youth,  and  he,  their  sire  and  grandsire,  bids  them 

Haves  good  day  for  now  I  go,  to  grave  most  roe  wend. 
Death  dings  on  roy  door,  I  dare  no  longer  bide. 

Here  the  dreamer — he  that  had  hunted  the  deer  and  fallen  asleep— -heard 
a  bugle  blow  full  loud,  and  woke  to  find  that  the  sun  had  set  and  "Thus 
ends  the  Thre  Ages." 

Peradventure  we  also,  if  our  slumbers  in  the  forest  are  not  too  sound, 
may  chance  to  hear  a  bugle  blow,  and  mark  how  the  bent  echoes  with 
Huchown's  trumpet  note. 

(3)  ParaUeh  <^  the  '  ParUmenV 

The  hunting  scene  as  a  whole  and  the  hawking  picture,  too,  fit  to  a  miracle 
into  the  structure  of  Huchown's  work  if,  as  may  be  assumed  (in  spite  of 
critical  dicia  to  the  contrary).  Sir  Frederick  Madden  was  right  in  under* 
standing  Wyntown's  reference  to  the  Awntyre  of  Gawane  as  referring 
explicitly  to  Gawi^m  and  the  Gnen  Knight.  In  Gawayne  there  were 
described  three  hunts — ^respectively  of  a  deer,  a  boar,  and  a  fox.  In  the 
other  extant  poems  there  are  indeed  many  passing  and  often  intimate 
allusions  to  the  chase,  but  no  detailed  description.  This  story  in  the 
Pariement^  therefore,  describing  how  the  deer  was  shot  and  how  the  falcon 
brought  the  heron  down,  is  most  opportune  to  fill  a  gap.  These  picturesquely 
technical  accounts  in  no  way  overlap  what  the  poet  has  written  elsewhere, 
and  yet  there  are  points  at  which  the  different  references  to  the  deer  hunt 
touch  each  other  so  as  to  reveal  idoitity  of  workmanship.  Mr.  Gollancz 
has  well  said  that  these  descriptions  are  supplementary.  To  reckon  them 
complementary  would  be  still  better.  The  points  of  contact  with  Gawayne^ 
are  special  enough  to  call  few  treatment  by  themselves. 


^  Of  course  I  aro  aware  of  certain  analogies  in  hunting  matters  with  Sir  Tristram^  but 
tbe  present  correspondences  are  verbally  exact,  and  most  intimate. 
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1455    Haled   to   hym  of  her   arewez, 
hitten  hym  oft. 
1609-10    Braydez  out  the  boweles  ...  his 

braches  rewardex. 
1328-9    Serched  him  at  the  asay  somme 
that  ther  were, 
Two  fyiigeres  thay  fbnde.  .  .  . 


1330 


sesed  the  erber. 


1332    Sythen     lytte     thay   the     foure 
lymmes  and  rent  off  the  hyde. 


1 337  Then  scher  thay  out  the  schulderez 
with  her  sharp  knyvex. 

1355  ^^  ^^  corbeles  fee  thay  kest  in 
a  greve. 

1330    .  .  .  thay  slyt  the  slot.  .  .  . 

1339    [Object  aimed  at]  to  have  hole 

sydes. 
1335    .   •   «     thay    gryped    .    .    .   and 

gra3rthely  departed. 
1347    And    that    thay    neme    for    the 

noumbles.  .  .  . 
1 34 1     Ryvez  hit  up  radly  ryght  to  the 

byght. 
1608    .   .    .   rendez  him  ...   bi  the 

rygge.  .  .  . 
1357    ...  the  fourchez.  .  .  . 
1353-4    Bothe  the  hede  and  the  hals  thay 

hwen  of  thenne 
And    sythen    sunder    thay    the 

sydez  swyft  fro  the  chyne. 
1346    And  heven  hit  up  al  hole. 
1628    Of  the  were  of  the  wylde  swyn.  .  . 


Parkmi9%t, 
53-4    And  I  hailed  to  the  hokes.  .  .  . 
And  happenyd  that  I  hitt  hym.  .  . 
69    Brayde  out  his  bowells  my  berselett 

to  £ede. 
70-71    And  I  sisilte  hym  at  the  assay  to 

see  how  me  semyde 
And  he  was  floreschede  fiill  hkt  of 

two  fyngere  brode. 
73-82    And  ritte  doun  at  a  rase  regfat  to 

the  tayle 
And  than  the  herbere  anone  aftir  I 

makede. 
I  raughte  the  righte  l^ge  before, 

ritt  it  ther  aftir 
And  so  fro  legge  to  legge  I  lepe 

thaym  aboute 
And  the  felle  fro  the  fete  friyre  I 

departede 
And  flewe  it  doun  with   my  fiste 

hslte  to  the  rigge. 
I  tighte  owte  my  trenchore  and  toke 

of  the  scholdirs 
Cuttede  corbyns  bone  and  kest  it 

awaye. 
I    slitte     hym    full    ileghely  and 

sl3rppede  in  my  fyngere 
Lesse  the  poynte  scholde  perche  the 

pawnche  or  the  guttys. 
I    grippede   owte    the   guttes  and 

graythede  the]rm  besyde, 
And  than  the  nombles  anone  name 

I  there  afUre 
Rent  up  fro  the  rigge  reghte  to  the 

myddis. 


88    ...  the  fourches.  .  .  . 
89-90    And   chynnede   hjrm    chefely  and 
choppede  of  the  nekke 
And    the    hede    and    the    haulse 
homelyde  in  sondree 
92    And  hevede  alle  into  ane  hole. 
99    To  wayte  it  frome  wylde  swyne.  . .  . 


85-87 
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a  1 75    The  knygfat  kadies  his  ctple. 
1x58    The  hindez  were  halden  in  with 

*hay'  and  'war.* 
1445    .    .    .    halowed     .    .    .     'hay' 

'hay.* 
1655    As  ooundutes  of  krystmasse  and 

caroles  newe. 
2525    After  the  segge  and  the  asaute  [of 

Troy]. 
1584    Braydez  out  a  bryght  bront  .  .  . 

1901    And  braydez  out  the  bryght  bronde. 

2419    .  .  .     Barsabe    that   much   bale 

tboled. 
2448    The  maystres  of  Merlyn.  .  •  . 

1928    He  were  a  bleaunt  .  .  . 

2446    Thurgh  myght  of  Morgne  la  Faye. 


ParUment. 
189    And  thu  haie  caughte  thi  kaple. 
223    With   'boo*  and  'howghe*  to  the 
heron.  •  .  . 


254    With  coundjTthes  and  carolles. 

303    [Troy]  cite  asseged  and  sayled. 

371    And     brayde     owte     the     brighte 
brande.  .  .  • 


453  For  Bersabee  .  .  .  was  alle  that 
bale  rerede. 

469  That  Merlyn  with  his  maystries 
made.  .  .  . 

482    He  made  a  biyot  .  .  . 

511  ...  Morgn  la  £ay  that  myche 
couthe  of  sl^hte. 

Lest  anybody  should  urge  that  these  are  chance  coincidences,  I  append 
a  brief  list  of  others  which  connect  Gawayne  equally  with  some  poems 
of  which  we  have  heard  a  good  deal  in  this  essay. 

AUxandfr, 
[Exordium]  15    And    I   forwith   yow  alle 

ettillis  to  schewe. 
Alex.  3020    Was  never  sene  I  suppoyse 
sen  the  seyge  of  Troye. 
778    Stridis  into  stele  bowe  stertis 
apon  loft. 


1540    .  .  .  wodwose  and  other  wylde 

bestes. 
2617    The  cry  of  the  clarions  the 

clodez  it  persyd. 

Titus, 
1244    •  •  •  gretter  than  a  grebounde  .  .  . 
54    Qoudes  clateren  gon  as  they  cleve 

wolde. 
N,S.  VOL.  IV.  FT,  II. 


Xkwayne, 

[Exordtum]  27    Forthi  an  aunter  in 

erde 

I  attle  to  schawe. 

I 

Sithen  the  sege  and  the  assant 

wau  sesed  at  Troye. 

435 

Steppez  in    to  std    bawe 
strydez  alofte. 

and 

Cf.  2060 

Steppez     he    into    stirop 
st^ez  alofte. 

and 

721-2 

.   .   .  wodwos  .   .  .  bullez  and 

berez  and  borez. 

1166 

.  .  .  kryasklyffezhadenbnisten. 

Gawayne. 

1171    .  . 

.  grehoundez  so  grete  .  .  . 

2201    .  . 

.  clatered  in  the  clyflf  as  it  < 

:lev^ 

schulde. 
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TUm. 

Otfnw^^M#. 

.  .  ,  whh  dynnyng  of  pipb 

1X8 

Nwc  nakryn  noise  whh  the  noble 

And  the  nakerer  noyie  .  .  . 

pipes. 

M9rt€  Artkun. 

(TSoowfiM. 

Into  Tnskane  he  tournez  .  .  . 

II 

Tidos  [tarnes]  to  Tnskan. 

For  whyeseste  and  worthyest  and 

261 

The  wyxcst  and  the  worthyest  of  the 

worides  kynde. 

Of  an  ...  this  werlde  rychc 

.  .  .  one  nyghte  nedet  moste  thou 

693 

•  .  .  alone  he  lengez  on  nyghtes. 

lengc. 

«49-5o 


3151 
532-3 


451 


Having  now  left  in  no  doubt  the  intimate  relation  between  the 
Parkment  and  Gawaym^  we  may  turn  to.  a  general  grouping  of  certain 
other  parallels,  reminding  ourselves  before  we  begin  that  the  ParUment 
has  only  665  lines,  thus  offering  numerically  a  much  smaller  area  of  com- 
parison than  the  greater  pieces  do. 

In  the  moneth  of  Maye  when  mirthes 

bene  fele. 
The  dewe  .  .  .  donkede.  .  .  . 
Burgons  and  blossomes  and  braunches 

full  swete. 
...    the     throstills     full     throly 

threpen.  .  .  . 
And  iche  foule  in  that  firythe  fiiy- 

nere  than  other 
That  the  deike  was  done  and  the 

day  lightenede. 


.  .  .  sleghe  .  .  .  slepe.  .  .  . 
.  .  .  stalkede  fuU  stilly.  .  .  . 
.  .  .  stotayde  and  steUcett 
That  the  blode  braste  owte  appon 

both  the  sydes. 
.  .  .  brakans  were  blody  by-rcmnen. 
Dede  als  a  door  nayle.  .  .  . 
.  .  .  thre  thro  men  threpden.  .  .  . 
A  bolde  beryn  on  a  blonke  bowne 

for  to  lyde. 


TWr 

12969 

Hit  was  the  moneth  of  May 
when  mirthes  begyn. 

I 

Mortt 

3249 

Downkynge  of  dewe.  .  .  . 

10 

Tr^ 

2736 

Buijons  of  bowes  brethit  full 
swete. 

II 

Marti 

930 

They    thrcpide    with     the 
throstills.  .  .  . 

14 

Alfx. 

3264 

.  .  .  fiiyne  ...  as  fbwelle 
of  the  day. 

15^ 

TUus 

1005 

Fayn  as  the  foul  of  day  .  .  . 

ntus 

850 

Whan  the  derk  was  doun 
and  the  day  spryngen. 

Tray 

1079 

Wen    the   derke  was  done 
and  the  day  sprange. 

Troy 

2378 

.  .  .  sleghly  on  slepe.  .  .  . 

36 

Mortt 

3467 

.  .  .  stalkis  .  .  .  stille  .  .  .  ) 
.  .  .  stoUys .  .  .  studyande. 

4« 

Morte 

3468 

51 

Troy 

8045 

That  the  blode  out  brast .  .  . 

55 

Ttoy 

10424 

.  .  .  bent  blody  be-ronnen. 

62 

Titus 

1070 

Ded  as  a  dore  nayle.  .  .  . 

65 

Troy 

524 

.  .  .  thro  men  in  threpe  and 

104 

thretyms.  .  .  . 

no 

Titus 

269 

A  bold  bume  on  a  blonk  . . . 
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AUx,        79a 

Awniyrt  510 

AUx.      1538 

MorU     3264 

AwHiyrs     17 
iM9if«      3964 

M^te  3959-60 

Tiius        969 
Tray 


Than  strenys  he  hys  steropes 

and  streght  np  sittes. 
.   .   .   with    trmyfoles    and 

trewluffes  bjrtwene. 
With  riche  rabies  of  golde 

railed  bi  the  hemmes. 
Raylide    with   reched   and 

mbyes  inewe. 
Raylede  with  rubes  .  •  . 
My  wele  and  my  wirchipe 

of  alle  this  werlde  riche. 
Here  es  the  hope  of  my  hele 

my  happyge  of  armes. 
My  herte.  .  .  . 
I  have  heylych  heyght  •  .  . 


13824    Had  a  glaive,  a  fiill  giym 
grippit  in  honde. 
MorU  3762-3    .  .  .  gryme  launce 

That  the  growndene  glayfe 
graythes  in  sondyre. 
Titus       883    Ride  to  the  rever  and  rer 
up  the  fottles. 

Morti  6    •    .    .    kayre       till      his 

courte.  .  .  • 
Marti     3293    And   ladys   me   lovede   to 

lappe  in  theyre  armes. 
Tray      10097    .  .  .  wandrit  and  woke  for 

woo.  .  .  . 
Marte      2370    .   .   .   wakkens  wandrethe 

and  werre.  •  .  . 
Marte        975    .  .  .  dolvene  and  dede. . .  • 
Marte      2216    Threppede  .   .    .   thryttene 


2216    Threppede  . 
sythis. 

Marte      2770    And    alle   dysfegoures  his 
&ce  .  .  . 


PictTletnutt, 
1 16    He  str^te  hym  in  his  steropis  and 

stode  up  rii^tes. 
120    With  trayfoyles  and  trewloves  of  full 

triede  perles. 
128    With  full  rich  rubyes  raylede  by  the 

hemmes. 


175    My  wele  and  my  wirchipe  in  werlde 
where  thou  dwellys. 

177  Alle  my  hope  and  my  hele  myn  herte 

is  thyn  owen. 

178  I  behete  the  a  best  and  heghely  I 

avowe. 
202    With     a    grym    grownden    glayfe 
graythely  in  my  honde. 


208    And  ryde  to  a  revere.'  .  .  • 
217    To  the   revere  with    thaire  roddes 
to  rere  up  the  fowlis. 

246  .  .  .  kayre  to  the  courte.  .  •  • 

247  With  ladys  fiill  lovely  to  lappyn  in 

myn  armes* 
257    .  •  •  with  wandrynge  and  wo  schalte 
wake.  •  •  • 


258    •  .  .  dolven  and  dede.  .  .  . 
262    .  .  .  threpid  this  thirtene  wyntir. 

284    And  all   disfeguride   my    hot    and 
fieulide  my  hewe. 
Cf.  155  Alle  disfygured   was  his   hot   and 
&dit  his  hewe. 


'This  in  its  hawking  connexion  is  riparia  in  medieval  Latinity.  Juxta  quondam 
ripariam  falcanum  aucupia  se  exerceret — is  written  of  Edward  III.  in  Trivet's  AnmUes 
(Eng.  Hist.  Soc.)>  282. 
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AUx,      5655    Now  tall  I  neryne  yow  the      (  297 

names.  .  .  . 
Morti     3440    AUet  n3rime  of  the  nobilleste 

namede  in  erthe. 
Ne  for  no  wy  of  this  werlde  298 

that  wioghte  es  one  erthe. 
.    .     .    no    wy     in     this 

werlde.  .  •  • 
M^rU     3408    That      were      conqueroars         399. 

kydde     and     crownnede 

in  erthe. 


Morti       3496 
Awntyrs  639 


Parkwunt, 
And  I  schall  nevyn  yow  the  names  of 
nyne  of  the  beste. 


That  erer  wy  in  this  werlde  wiste 
appon  erthe. 

[Lines  297-8  are  aknost  exactly  re- 
peated 580-1.] 

That  were  conqaerours  full  kene  and 
kiddeste  of  other. 


[Both  passages  referring  to  the  Nine  Worthies.] 


Thrr 

14031 

.  .  .  Ector  the  honourable 
oddist  of  knightes. 

300 

3879 

.  .  .  Ector  the  eldest. 

AUx. 

II14 

The  mody  kyng.  .  .  . 

3« 

Titus 

1039 

...  the  mody  kyng.  .  .  . 

Cawaym      i 

...  the  sege  and  the  assault 

303 

[Troy], 

Troy 

9506 

Paris  the  prise  knight 

30s 

Troy 

14006 

(rubric) 

Thies    Ector   slough    with 
bond  of  kynges. 

3078 

[The 

list    "all    of  da    kynges,*'  lines 

14006-14021,  has  eighteen  names.] 

Alex.^ 

1814 

...  as  merrale  ware  ellis 

310 

Troy 

668 

Thurghe  wyles  of  woman. , . 

315 

Ginoayns  2^1$ 

.  .  .  thurg  wyles  of  wym- 

men.  .  .  . 

Troy 

13778 

.  .  .  girdyn  doun  the  wallys  318-9 

Prowde  pales  of  prise  puttyn 

to  grounde. 

Troy 

2067 

...  lure  that  was  light.  .  . . 

323 

Morte 

2596 

.  .  .  Sjnr  Priamus,  a  prince 
b  my  &dyre. 

324 

MorU 

4345 

Troy 

1487 

Was  Troylus  the  true  tristy 
in  wer. 

326 

Troy 

9991 

Troiell  the  tru  knight.  .  .  . 

Troy 

3818 

Neptolon  nobiU. 

327 

Sir  Ector  and  aldeste  of  tyme. 


...  the  mody  kynge.  .  •  • 

.  .  .  assegede  and  sayled  it  [Troy]. 

Paresche  the  proude  knyghte. 

And    as    clerkes    in    the   cronyde 

cownten  the  sothe 
Nowmbren  thaym  to  six  and  iz  mo 

by  tale 
Of  kynges  with  crounes  he  killede 

with  his  handes. 
•  .  .  als  ferly  wer  ellis. 
With  the  wyles  of  a  woman.  .  .  . 


And  with  the  Gregeis  of  Grece  he 

girde  over  the  walles 
The  prowde   paleys   dide  he   puUe 

doun  to  the  erthe. 
.  .  .  lure  at  the  last  lighte.  .  .  . 
...  Sir  Priamus  the  prynce.  .  •  . 


Sir  Troylus  a  trewe  knyghte  that 
tristyly  hade  foughten. 

Neptolemus  a  noble  kny^te. 
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5892 
55-65 

Alex. 

18 

Tray 

315 

Troy 

3" 

Tnfy 

S81 

Trey 

867 
2606 

TUm 

782 

Akx. 

397» 

AUj:. 

M^rie 

3998 

4216 

Gmtftiyft^  1901 

Akx, 

1831 

Palomedon  the  prise  king. 
Reference    to    Dares    and 

Dytes]. 
[Alexander]  aghte  .  .  .  alle 

the  werHld  ovire. 
[Alexander]    wan    all    the 

world. 
[The  pillars  of  Hercules.] 

( rubric}    How    Jason  wa.n 

the  fiesc  of  goldc^ 
Jfi&oii  ,  .   .  gentiU  knight. 
Judas  and  Josuc  thbe  gen- 

ullc  knyghtes. 
♦  ,  ,   a  Jew  Josophas    the 

gentyl  clerke 
Qucn  Sir   Poms  sagbc  bb 

princes  in  the  prese  faile. 
PorTHs  a*  a  prince*  .  .  . 
He   braydes  owtc  a  brand 

bryghte,  ,  ,  . 
Braydcz  oui  a  brygbt  bront. . . 
And  braydcE  out  the  bryght 

bronde.  .  .  , 
Sire  Alexander  athUk  kyng. 


Alex. 


5399    [Alexander      styled]     oure 
mode  kyng. 
[Alexander  styled  Emperor  constantly  in 
the  Akxander.] 

Alex.       2395    Than    amed    thai    to   ser 
Alexander.  .  .  . 
314    The       Emperour       Alex- 
ander. .  .  . 
561 1    Now  bowis  forth  this  bara- 
tour    and    Babyloyn   he 
wynni& 
[Said  of  Alexander.] 
971    And  me  the  3ates  ben  3et 
and  3olden  the  keyes. 


Troy 


Alex. 


Titus 


Parlement. 
328    Palamedes  a  prise  knygbte. 
331    As  Dittes  and  Dares  demeden  to- 
gedir. 


33a    After  this   sir    Alysaunder  alle  the 

worlde  wanne. 
334    Ercoles  boundes 

[Referring  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules.] 
338    .  .  .  gentille  Jason  the  Jewe  wane 

the  flese  of  golde. 


365    Sir  Porus  and  hi$  prynces* 

368     For  there  Sir  Porus  the  pryncc  into 

the  pfesie  thryngcs. 
371     And  brayde  owtc  the  bright  brande* , . 


384    Alexandere  oure  athell  kyng. 
Cf.  484  Arthure  oure  athell  kynge. 


394    Sir  Alexander  oure  Emperour  ames 
hym  to  ryde. 


395 


l^ 


And  bewes  towardes  Babyloyne. 
[Said  of  Alexander.] 


Tiius       1233    Bot  up  3eden  her  jates  and 
3elden  hem  alle. 


While  hym  the  }atis  were  3ete  and 

jolden  the  keyes. 
[Repeated  575.] 
Cr,  535  While   hym    his  jernynije  was   3ett 
and  the  Jatcs  opynedc. 
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Morte      417a 


4241 


TUus 


Alex. 


Alex, 


1093 
1608 


.  .  .  drynkles  they  dye  dole 

was  the  more. 
That   derfe  dynt    was   his 

dede  and  dole  was  the 

more. 
.  .  .  that  doil  was  to  hnre. 


Parlemeni, 
400    Thare  he  was  dede  of  a  diynke  as 
dole  es  to  here. 


The  welder  of  all  the  werld 
and  worthiest  mider 
wylde. 

[Said  of  Alexander.] 


Cf.  4$2  There  he  was  dede  at  that  dede  as 
dole  es  to  here. 
404    And    thus    the   worthieste   of  thb 
werlde  wente  to  his  ende. 


18  That  aghte  evyn  as  his 
awynn  alle  the  wei[l]d 
ovire. 


Araby  and  Egipt  .  .  . 
Sessoyne    and    Snrylande. 
.  . .  Josue  .  .  .  gentille. .  .  . 
.  .  .  Jezu  gentiL 
Mortar  ne  made  walle.  .  . 
...  the  develle  have  your 

bones. 
Of  doughty  David  the  king. 
For  he  slewe  with  a  sljrnge 

be  sleygbt  of  his  hands 
Golyas    the    grette    gome 

grymmeste  in  erthe. 
Slogh   horn  downe  sleghly 
and     slaunge     horn     to 
grounde. 
Troy       9038    Slogh   horn   down   sleghly 
with  sleght  of  hb  bond. 
[See  also  Mr.  Donaldson's  note  in  Troyt 
page  481.] 

Wer  ded  of  that  dynt  .  .  . 
...  the  devel   have   that 

recche. 
.  .  .  Judas  a  justere  lulle 

nobille. 
.  .  .  Josue  that  joly  mane 
.farmes. 


MorU 

576 

Marti 

3658 

Morte 

2606 

PUHU 

2 

TitHS 

1283 

Morte 

2935 

Titus 

473 

Morte  ^1^20 

CI  Troy  12^ 

TUus 
TUus 


1203 
779 


MorU     3413 
Morte     3415 


406 


418 

419 
426 

433 
438 

441 
444-5 


Alle    Inglande    he    aughte   at   his 
awnn  will. 

[Said  of  Caesar.] 

Cf.  same   line  repeated  (465)  con- 
cerning Arthur. 

Arraby  and  Egipt  .  .  . 

Surry  and  Sessoyne.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  gentil  Josue  that  was  a  Jewe 
noble. 

.  .  .  mode  walle  that  made  were.  .  . 

.  .  .  Sathanas  unsele   have    theire 
bones. 

Than  David  the  doughty  .  .  . 

The  grete  grym  Golyas  he  to  grounde 
broghte 

And  sloghe  hym  with  his  slynge  and 
with  no  slegbte  elles. 


447 


And  he  was  dede  of  that  dynt  the 
devyll  hafe  that  reche. 


459    . . .  Jeues  full  joly  and  justers  full  noble. 
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MarU 

Morte 

Morte 

AforU 

Tiius 
Troy 
Morte 
TUus 


17 

3707 

1368 

I152 

767 
929 

304 
26 


Morte  4309 

Morte  541 

Troy  10306 

AUx.  1232 

Trtfy  13024 

Morte  2982 

Morte  3427-9 


Tf/Mj  8 

Titus  497-9 

/^i^.  4S 

Troy  8315 


Off  the  ryealle  renkys  of  the 

rowoDde  table. 
Thane  syr  Gawayne  the  gude 

he  has  the  gree  wonnene. 
Thane    syr    Gawayne    the 

gude  .  .  . 
Thenne    sir     Kayous    the 

kene  .  .  . 
.  .  .  thogh  ye  fey  worthe. 
.  .  .  drepitt  the  dragon  .  .  . 
.  .  .  beryne  of  Bretayne  .  .  . 
.  .  .  alle  Gascojme  gat  and 

Gyan  .  .  . 
And  gra3rthes  to  Glasschen- 

beiy  the  gate  at  the  gay- 

neste. 
.  .  .  this  werlde  hot  wyr- 

diipe  ... 
Slough  him  .  .  .  with  sleght 

of  his  hond. 
Bot  with  a  swyng  of  a  swerde 

swappez  of  hys  heved. 
And  with  the  swing  of  a 

swerde   swappit    hir    to 

dethe. 
And  with  a  swerde  swiftly  he 

swappes  him  thorowe. 
...  the  crowne  that  Crist 

bare  hymselfene 
And   that   lifeliche    launce 

that  lepe  to  his  herte 
When  he  was  crucyfiede  on 

crose  and  alle   the  kene 

naylis. 
Throw  Pylat  pyned  he  was 

and  put  on  the  rode. 

Ciist  one 

That  this  peple  to  pyne  .  .  . 
That  preveth  his  passioun. 
Than    was   hym   bodword 

unbljTth  broght  .  .  . 
And  the  bodword  broght  to 

the  bold  kyng. 


Paritmmt, 
468    With  renkes  full  ryalle  of  his  rowunde 

table. 
473    Bot  Sir  Galade  the  gude  that  the 

gree  waime. 
475    And  sir  Gawayne  the  gude  .  .  . 

477    And  sir  Kay  the  kene  .  .  . 

485  ...  till  he  was  fey  worth^i. 

488  ...  a  dragon  he  dreped  .  .  . 

490  .  .  .  beryns  of  Bretayne  .  .  . 

491  Gascoyne  and  Gyane  gat  he  .  .  . 

494    The  gates   towardes   Glassthenbery 
full  graythely  he  lydes. 

519    .  .  .  wirchupe  of  this  werlde  .  .  . 

533    •  .  .  he  sloghe  with  his  handis. 

551     And    one   swyflely  with  a  swerde 
swapped  of  his  hede. 


553-4    •  •  •  the  coiownne  that  criste  had  one 
hede 
And  the  nayles  anone  naytly  there 
afUre. 


555    When  he  with  passyoun  and  pyne 
was  naylede  on    the  rode. 


558    And  than  bodworde ...  full  boldly. 
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N  Morte      1979    Forsette  them  the  cite  appon 
serehmlfez. 
Trpy       2416    To  have  and  to  hold  .  .  . 


Morte 

3440. 

3496. 

Morte 

3443-4 

in  my  days  ...  for  dedis 

ofarmes 
For   the   donghtyeste   that 

ever  was  duelland  hi  erthe. 

AUx. 

24 

The  wysest  wees  of  the 
weitljde. 

Alex. 

247 

The  wysest  wees  in  this 
wer{l]d. 

Troy 

49 

Viigill  the  virtuus  .  .  . 

Morte 

233 

Sir  Gawayne  the  worthye 
Dame  Waynour  he  hledys. 

Awntyrs     14 

...  the  gay  dame  Gaye- 

nour  .  .  . 

Awntyrs   313 

Hafe  gud  daye  .  .  . 

I  hafe  na  langare  tyme 

For  me  base  wende  on  my 

waye  .  .  . 

Unto  my  wonnynge  wane 

in  waa  for  to  dwelle. 

Morte 

454 

Lugge  thiselfe  undyre  lynde. 

Morte 

3800 

For  dere  Dryghttyne  this 
daye  .  .  . 

Morte 

2872 

[Marie]  that  mylde  qwene . . 

[The 

Lay  of  the  Truelove  refers  to  Christ 

as  crowning  His  mother  Queen  of  Heaven.] 

Parlement. 
574    And  that  cite  he   assegede  appooe 

serehaUves. 
577    To  kepe  it  and  to  bold  it  to  hym  and 

tobisayers. 
[A  well-known  legal  phrase  answering  to 
thefonn  in  Latin  deeds,  Habomdmn  ei  tomon- 

'580-81  [These  aknost  repeat  297-8.] 
583    And  the  do^tyeste  of  dedis  in  tbaire 
dayes  tyme. 


t 


585    Of  wyghes  that  were  wysest  .  .  . 
[Introducing    Aristotle    of   'Alexander's 
time.'] 
.C£  610  Theis  were  the  wysest  in  the  worlde. 

594    Viigill  thnrgh  his  vertns  .  .  . 

629    And  dame  Gajmore  the  gay  .  .  . 


653-4    And  '  Haves  gud  daye '  for  now  I  go 
to  grave  moste  me  wende 
Dethe  dynges  on  my  dore 
I  dare  no  longaie  byde. 


663  .  .  .  lugede  me  in  the  leves  .  .  . 

664  For  dere  Drightyne  this  daye  .  . 

665  Marie  that  b  mylde  quene  .  .  . 


A  summation  of  these  parallels  brings  results  sufficiently  striking.  Out 
of  665  lines  there  are  over  120  which  contain  more  or  less  notable  alliterative 
phrases  also  found  in  the  antecedent  quartet;  over  and  above  are  the 
parallelisms  with  Gawayne,  Particularly  to  be  observed  are  23  lines, 
practically  whole  lines,  coincident  with  practically  whole  lines  elsewhere, 
as  under: 
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Links  op  'Parlkment'  almost  identical  with  lines  of  'Alexander,' 
*Troy,'  'Titus,'  and  *Morte  Arthure.* 

ParUwunt.  Alixamdtr,  Ttoy.  Titus.  MarU  Artkure, 

ii6,  ia8,  368,  551.  1792,  1538, 

^     ^  3972,1232. 
I,  II,  318, 336.    -        -        -        -  12969, 2736, 

1377, 1487. 

16,217,(398,575),       * 850,883,971 

447.  491.  (1203,  779),  26. 

202,247,297, 3762-3,3293,3440, 

298,  299.  3496.  3408. 

444-5.468. -3419.20,17. 

473,494. 3707.4309- 

Surely  it  is  of  extreme  and  final  value  as  part  of  the  g^eat  argument 
with  which  this  treatise  began  that  in  this  comparison  of  entire  lines,  out  of 
the  twenty-three  four  are  from  the  Alexander^  four  from  the  Troy^  five  from 
the  Titus^  and  ten  from  MorU  Arthure,  Falling  to  be  added  ai;e  the  many 
brokoi  lines  distributed  in  different  proportions  among  the  various  books  in 
question.  To  be  added  also  are  the  special  coincidences  with  Gawayne. 
And  after  all  these  there  comes  yet  another  argument  of  inestimable  strength 
deduced  from  a  search  after  the  sources  of  the  Parlementy  that  poem  which 
ends  the  series  of  five. 

(4)    Main  Sources  of  the  *  FafletneniJ 

In  examining  the  hunting  scene  which  opens  the  poem  we  saw  that 
Gawayne  had  been  within  the  poefs  view.  We  shall  see  where  the  hunt 
began.  But  first  it  is  to  be  said  that  besides  Gawayne  and  Alexander^ 
Troy^  Titus^  and  MorU  Arthure^  there  is  unanswerable  evidence  that  the 
poet  used  the  Brut^  which  he  expressly  names.'  Not  only  so,  he  also 
knew  and  used  the  other  principal  authority  followed  in  Morte  Arthure^ 
the  Voeux  du  Pcum.  This  appears  from  his  narrating*  the  Foray  of 
Gadres  (Fuerre  de  Gadres)  as  well  as  the  whole  effect  of  the  Avows  of 
Alexander  and  Battle  of  Effesoun  as  contained  in  the  Voeux  du  Paon. 
Dares  and  Dictys  he  cites^ — at  second  hand  probably  just  as  he  did  in 

*  ParL^  462-512.  "/VxrA,  407.  ^ Perl,  332.395.  */'tfr/.,  331. 
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the  Troy^ — and  the  J?e  Prtliis  Alexander  must  be  assumed  to  have  been 
the  source  of  part  of  the  Alexander^  narrative,  including  the  mention  of 
Queen  Candace^  and  the  death  of  Alexander  at  the  hands  of  the  ^cursed 
Cassander.''  A  distinct  community  of  authorities  between  die  Parkmmi 
and  the  antecedent  poems  is  thus  established — ^further  corroborated  by  the 
inclusion  in  the  part  relative  to  Alexander  of  a  confused  reference  to 
the  Gog  and  Magog  legend  comprising  a  passage  about  the  coming  of 
Antichrist,  no  doubt  taken  from  Maundeville.^ 

There  remains  to  be  suted  a  yet  more  remarkable  proposition,  which 
is  that  fundamentally  the  story  of  the  three  ages  is  an  expansion  of  an 
episode  in  the  Troy^  and  that  here  once  more  we  have  a  testimony  to  the 
infinite  poetic  suggestion  referable  to  Guido  de  Columpna.  We  return  to 
the  hunting  scene  in  tlie  Pariement  to  recall  the  facts.  The  hero  is  engaged 
in  the  chase  alone.  He  ties  his  dog  to  a  birch  tree.^  He  sees  a  hart,^ 
which  he  approaches  and  shoots.  After  disembowelling  the  quarry  he  sits 
down  in  the  woodland  under  birch  tree  boughs  with  leaves  light  and  green  J 
The  sun  is  so  hot  that  he  grows  drowsy  and  sleeps^ — sleeps  and  dreams 
a  *dreghe*  dream*  of  the  strife  of  three  men,  one  in  green,  one  in  gray, 
and  one  in  black.  What  was  the  root  from  which  this  powerful  story  grew  ? 
If  I  may  have  faith  in  the  evidences  before  me  the  root  sprang  from  Italian 
seed,  no  doubt  itself  in  turn  a  product  of  the  Greek.  Paris  in  the  7h^, 
like  the  hero  in  the  Pariement^  went  hunting. ^^  Outstripping  his  comrades, 
he  was  alone  ^^  in  the  forest — ^that  classic  forest  which  Huchown's  translation 
does  not  name,  but  which  Guido  did,  the  nemus  quod  Yda  vocatur.^ 

He  sees  a  hart  ^*  too.  He  gives  chase,  but  it  escapes.  He  has  no  dog, 
but  his  horse,  weary  with  the  pursuit,  he  ties  to  a  bough.^^    He  lies  down 

»7><^,  60.  '/^wtT.,  396. 

'/'or/.,  401.  Cassander  is  not  named  in  this  connection  either  in  JuHus  VaUHust 
in  (Michelant's  ed.)  Romans  (PAUxandrCy  pp.  508-9,  or  in  the  Voeux  du  Pooh.  He  is  so 
mentioned  in  the  De  Preiiisy  at  the  close  where  the  alliterative  translation  b  missing. 

^MaundeviiU  (Wright),  ch.  26,  MS.  T.  4,  1.  fo.  266  +  59-59*. 

•/V/.,  39.  •Par/.,  25.  '^ParL,  98,  lOO,  661-3. 

^ParL,  loa  ^Parl.,  loi-a.  "  Trpy,  2345.  "  Thy,  2358. 

>«Huntcrian  MS.,  T.  4,  i.  fo.  27.  "  Troy^  2353.  "  Tr^y^  2371. 
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'in  a  shadow  of  shene  tres,'^  for  the  sun  is  hob'  He  sleeps,'  and  dreams 
•dreghly'*  the  great  dream  of  the  strife  of  three  goddesses— Venus  and 
Juno  and  Pallas — as  arbiter  in  which  he  is  to  determine  the  award  of 
the  golden  apple.  If  he  gives  it  to  Juno  his  reward  will  be  to  be 
*  mightiest  on  molde,'  ^  if  to  Pallas  he  will  be  '  wisest  of  wit,'  ^  if  to  Venus 
love  will  be  hisJ 

This  is  the  absolute  key  of  the  ParUment — explaining  the  ideal  of  Youth 
with  his  avows,  Middle  Elde  in  his  lust  for  possessions  and  power,  and 
Elde's  lofty  sermon  drawn  from  the  deeds  of  the  doughty  and  the  lives 
of  the  sages,  especially  Solomon, 

'And  he  was  the  wisest  in  wit  that  ever  wonned  in  earth.' 
•Wisest  in  wit' — it  was  the  very  phrase  of  Pallas's  bribe.     The  whole 
spirit  of  the  two  dreams,  if  not  quite  the  same,  at  least  runs  a  most 
singular  parallel 

In  the  TVay  vision  (lines  2407-9)  the  gift  offered  by  Juno  comes  first : 
'To  be  mightiest  on  molde  and  roost  of  all  other.' 

In  the  ParUment  vision  (Imes   293-583)  Elde  begins  with  the  Nine 

Worthies,  the  warriors  whom  he  then  deals  with  in  detail — 

'Nine  of  the  best 
That  ever  wy  in  this  world  wist  upon  earth 
That  were  conquerors  fiill  kene  and  kiddest  of  other.' 

In  the    Tray  vision  (lines   2410-12)  the  gift  offered  by  Pallas  comes 

second: 

'Thou  shalt  be  wisest  of  wit' 

In  the  ParUment  vision,  when  the  poet  has  closed  his  record  of  the 
warriors  with  a  sigh,  pointing  his  moral  that  doughtiness,  when  death  comes, 
may  stay  no  longer,  he  tells  next  (lines  584-611)  of  the  &te  of  the  wise: 

'  Of  wyghes  that  were  wisest  will  ye  now  hear.' 
And  so  he  preaches  of  Aristotle  and  Virgil,  Solomon  and  Merlin,  who 
were  fated  to  die  too: 

'These  were  the  wisest  in  the  world  of  wit  that  ever  yet  were, 
But  death  wondes  for  no  wit  to  wend  where  him  likes.' 

*  Thjf ,  2372-3.  •  Troy^  2374.    Overhild  for  the  hete  hengyng  with  leves. 

•  Troy^  2378.         *  Troy^  2379.  •  Troy,  2408.         •  Troy,  241 1.         '  Troy,  2414. 
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In  the  7h?y  vision  (lines  2413-15)  the  gift  of  love  offered  by  Venus 
comes  last.  So,  last,  in  the  Pariement  vision  comes  the  stanza  (lines  612-630) 
which  is  so  fine  a  romance  catalogue  of  lovers. 

A  moment  given  to  analysis  of  the  two  visions  demonstrates  that  the 

Pariement  simply  adapts  the  vision  of  Paris,  brings  it  from  the  slopes  of 

Mount  Ida  to  our  own  woodlands,  where  the  throstle,  the  cuckoo,  and  the 

cushat  sing,  and  the  fox,  the  fulmart,  and  the  hare  are  denizens.    But  the 

poet  transforms  it  too,  making  the  pagan  dream  into  a  Christian  ode  on  the 

invincibility  of  death.    Great  are  the  gifts  of  Juno  and  Pallas  and  Venus, 

so  the  pagan  dreamer  told:   *all  vain  and  vanities  and  vanity  is  all'  was 

the  sore  verdict  of  pious  £lde. 

*  Since  doughtiness  when  death  comes  ne  dare  not  abide, 
Ne  death  wondes  for  no  wit  to  wend  whexe  him  likes, 
And  thereto  paramours  and  pride  puts  he  full  low, 
Ne  there  b  riches  ne  rent  may  ransom  your  lives, 
Ne  nought  is  siccar  to  yourself  ne  certsdn  but  death.' 

In  fine,  is  not  the  Pariement  simply  the  dream  of  Paris  reconstituted  for 

British  latitudes  and  having  appended  an  old-new  moral  ?    The  oak  tree  of 

the  Pariement  grew  from  Guido's  acorn,  planted  by  Huchown  in  the  IVoy. 

And  the  entire  body  of  the  narrative  points  to  the  same  poetic  unity,  the  same 

paternity  in  Huchown's  busy  brain.    The  Gawayne  unites  with  the  Ihfy 

to  explain  and  produce  the  initial  hunting  picture.    The  Voeux  du  Paon^ 

already  familiarised  in  the  poet's  mind,  directly  supplies  the  suggestion  of 

the  Nine  Worthies,  contributing  much  even  of  the  substance  of  the  poem. 

Examining  the  various  contributory  sections  of  the  prtcis  of  the  lives  of  the 

illustrious  Nine,  we  readily  devise  a  canon  of  test.     Surely  if  the  poet  was 

the  same  as  erewhile  wrote  the  other  poems  we  should  expect  to  find  in  this 

one,  that  when  he  touches  Hector  we  should  find  traces  of  the  7h^,  and 

that  when  he  touches  Arthur  we  should  find  traces  of  Morte  Artiiure.    How 

completely  the  Pariement  responds  to  the  test!    The  31  lines  on  Hector 

{Pari,y   300-331)  touch  the  TVoy  by  direct  reminiscence  and  repetition  of 

special  epithets  almost  every  second  line.    On  King  Alexander  {Parl^  332-404) 

the  earlier  poem  is  much  less  slenderly  represented,  no  doubt  because  when 

the  Pariement  was  written  the  poet  was  drawing  on  two  new  sources,  the 

Fuerre  de  Gadres  and  the    Voeux  du  Paon\    still  there  are  characteristic 
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touches  from  the  Alexander,  Of  Caesar  we  have  something,  of  Joshua 
something,  of  David  something,  of  Judas  Machabeus  something, — all  from 
Morte  Arthurty  of  which  these  worthies  were  only  a  side  theme ;  while  of 
Arthur,  its  central  theme,  we  have  in  51  lines  (462-512),  a  clear  body  of 
matter,  including  identical  lines  and  not  admitting  of  hostile  debate.  On 
Charlemagne,  a  number  of  lines  from  the  Alexander^  the  Troy^  the  TUtus^ 
and  the  Morte  Arthure  serve  abundantly  the  purpose  of  proving  the  closeness 
of  the  ties  of  association  between  any  one  of  Huchown's  heroes  and  all 
the  others.  Indeed,  the  Parlement  enables  us  to  be  retrospective,  and 
suppose  with  considerable  probability  that  Morte  Arthure  had  already  drawn 
for  at  least  three  of  its  lines  (3427-9)  upon  the  same  version  ^  of  the  romance 
of  Ferumbras  and  the  Sowdan,  as  was  utilised  in  the  Parlement, 

If  proof  by  internal  evidence  is  to  establish  anything,  this  extraordinary 
concatenation  surely  is  irresistible.  The  method  of  proof  adopted  is  only 
that  which  others  have  already  used  in  a  small  degree  for  other  works: 
only  here  the  links  are  far  more  numerous,  and  far  more  closely  drawn 
together  than  they  have  ever  been  before.  To  deny  difficulties  is  no  part 
of  this  argument :  the  proposition  is  that  adopting  the  very  processes  of 
comparison  which  commended  themselves  to  some  of  my  predecessors,  I 
reach  a  broader  conclusion  than  theirs,  the  logic  of  which  constrains  the 
acceptance  of  the  Parlement  as  bringing  up  the  rear  of  the  great  series  of 
poems  which  proceeded  from  one  prolific  pen. 

II.  Huchown's  Copy  of  'Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.' 

'  Ring  by  ring,'  said  the  French  adage,  '  is  made  the  habergeon.'  The 
argument  from  internal  evidence  before  set  forth  was  complete,  and  the 
original  papers  had  both  been  read,  when  the  prosecution  of  the  quest 
further  resulted  in  a  discovery  of  immense  interest  in  itself  and  of  prime 
moment  as  evidence  for  the  proposition  now  being  discussed.  It  was  the 
discovery  of  a  MS.,  of  apparently  thirteenth-century  date,  bearing  in  certain 
marginal    additions   to    its    text   in    the    shape    of  a    running    series    of 

*Sce  note  ch.  9,  SWJ.  5i  nbove.    The  ParL,  U.  553-4,  however,  mentions  only  the 
crown  and  the  nails. 
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rubrics   an    extraordinary    body    of  relations    to    the    Hucliown    poems 
especially  Morte  Arthure. 

Systematically,  the  setting  forth  of  the  grounds  of  belief  for  the  identi- 
fication of  manuscript  U.  7.  25  in  the  Hunterian  Library  will  best  b^;in 
with  a  reminder  of  the  presence  in  the  same  library  of  the  manuscript 
T.  4.  I,  which  disclosed  such  singular  resemblances — (i)  between  its  text 
of  the  De  PreUis^  and  the  alliterative  translation  Ilu  Wars  of  Alexander^ 
and  (2)  between  its  text  of  Guido  de  Columpna,  and  the  alliterative  transla- 
tion The  Destruction  of  Troy^  with  (3)  the  appositeness  of  the  presence 
of  Maundeville's  Itinerarium  in  the  manuscript,  as  compared  with  the 
presence  of  a  passage  from  that  work  interjected  into  the  Alexander 
poem.  Also  is  to  be  remembered  the  presence  in  the  same  library,  which 
once  was  the  small  private  collection  of  MSS.  of  Dr.  William  Hunter,  of  the 
sole  exUnt  copy  of  the  alliterative  Troy  poem  just  referred  to.  The 
combination  induced  the  thought  that  a  careful  scrutiny  of  other  manu- 
scripts in  the  same  collection  might  result  in  the  discovery  of  other  books 
which  once  had  formed  part  of  the  great  alliterative  poet's  collection, 
which  once  perchance  he  loved  to  see  stand,  like  Chaucer's,  *at  his 
beddes  head.*  By  the  use  of  Dr.  John. Young's  manuscript  notes  for  his 
MSS.  Catalogue,  and  by  his  kindly  furtherance  personally  of  the  quest,  my 
search  was  much  facilitated.  One  day  a  pair  of  eager  eyes  fell  on  the 
fateful  words,  Hie  Rex  Arthurus  litteras  Lucij  Imperatoris  recepit^  added 
at  the  top  of  the  page  in  a  small  and  defective  copy  of  Geo&ey  of 
Monmouth's  Historia  Britonum^  the  MS.  U.  7.  25  in  question.  The  text 
itself  on  that  page  styled  Lucius  only  'Procurator':  the  rubricator,  like 
Huchown,  heightened  the  dignity:  the  Latin  rubricator  wrote  'Imperator'; 
the  poet  *  Emperour.'    With  this  point  the  examination  of  the  MS.  began. 

This  parchment  book,  about  seven  inches  long  by  five  broad,  boimd  in 
wooden  covers,  and  having  its  text  in  a  hand  of  the  thirteenth  century,  is 
rubricated  more  or  less  throughout  in  a  hand  a  century  later  and  sharply 
distinguishable.  These  rubrications  are  at  the  beginning  numerous,  in  black 
ink,  in  a  small,  neat  hand,  and  occupy  the  sides.  About  the  38th  folio  a  change 
is  made;  there  are  far  fewer  rubrications,  and  now,  instead  of  occupjdng 
the   side   margins,  they  are,  with  a  very  few  exceptions  on   to   the   end, 
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confined  to  the  top  and  occasionally  to  the  bottom  of  the  pages.  Unfor- 
tunately perhaps  for  the  definite  solution  of  yet  other  problems  of  early 
poetry,  a  large  and  important  section  of  the  MS.  is  now  lacking—a  hiatus 
which  deprives  us  of  the  part  of  Geofifrey  containing  Merlin's  prophecies. 
Generally  the  rubrications  are  simple  breviates  of  the  purport  of  passages 
in  Geoffrey  which  interested  the  rubricator.  Sometimes  this  \8  emphasised 
by  a  Noia  or  a  peculiar  mark  on  the  margin,  twice  by  a  finger  pointing, 
twice  by  the  words  Nota  bene.  How  piquant  these  are !  We  are  able  to 
satisfy  ourselves  that  the  same  things  particularly  interested  the  alliterative 
poet,  that  Nota  bene  reflects  itself  at  least  sometimes  in  his  poems,  that  other 
peculiar  marks  of  emphasis  also  are  similarly  reflected,  and  that,  while  the 
one  Nota  bene  touches  a  passage  of  Geoffrey  found,  strangely  enough,  in 
Titus  and  Vespasian^  the  other  reveals  the  plot  of  a  poem,  Wynnere  and 
Wastoure^  which  years  ago  the  editor  of  the  Parlement  of  the  Tkre  Ages 
printed  as  the  work  of  the  same  author  as  the  Parlement,  And  while  the 
one  marginal  index  finger  pointed  with  its  firuitfiil  Nota  bene  to  the  tale  of 
Brennius  and  Belinus  as  the  source  of  Wynnere  and  Wastoure^  while  at 
the  same  time  it  emphasised  a  peaceful  reunion  of  a  king  of  Scotland 
with  his  brother,  a  king  of  England  (strangely  suggestive  of  the  historical 
reconciliation  of  David  IL  with  his  brother-in-law,  Edward  III.),  the  other 
marginal  index  finger  (fo.  28)  pointed,  as  here  shewn,  to  some  hidden 

tftt^  10^  tiitm«C4a  6c  teoiittof  <*^ 
fo(im:|r^4CMBtflte(qtmtqr  ^^ 

ucmoriiAo  ttiil^  trie  tiinett^ 

consequence,— perhaps  for  the  poef  s  own  personal  history,^f  the  story  of 
a  man  who  had  learned  the  language  and  the  manners  of  another  people 
through  his  having  been  reared  among  their  hostages.  Didkerat  enim  linguam 
eorum  et  mores  quia  inter  Britannicos  obsides  Rome  nutritus  fuerat.  What  did 
it  mean?  Was  it  that  Huchown's  English  style  and  breadth  of  English 
sympathy,  his  choice  of  Arthurian  themes,  which  not  once  but  several 
times  touched  the  Order  of  the  Garter  and  the  Table  Round  of  Edward 
III.,  were  the  result  of  some  sojourn  among  Scottish  hostages  in  London 
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during  the  Wars  of  Independence?  So  would  come  a  fresh  and  surprising 
solvent  to  the  crux  of  Huchown's  problem,  which  is  that  of  explaining  how 
a  poet  with  themes  so  devoid  of  Scottish  passion,  and  so  full  of  a  British 
fervour  which  might  almost  be  mistaken  for  English,  could  have  written  in 
a  dialect  so  rich  in  forms  which,  if  not  largely  English,  are  not  Scottish, 
and  yet  withal  could,  without  inexplicable  irony,  have  had  his  omtem- 
porary  biography  written  only  in  Scottish  chrcmicle,  and  written,  too^  with 
admiring  sympathy  for  the  author  and  the  man. 

Once  I  had  occasion  to  declare  that,  rightly  apprehended,  a  Commonplace 
Book,  although  entirely  of  quotations,  was  an  intellectual  sdf-revelation 
of  peculiar  interest,  and  was,  in  spite  of  itself  autobiographical  Here  is 
an  analagous  case,  out  of  which  rises  the  question,  What  do  these  marginal 
jottings  tell  of  the  rubricator's  mind?  They  tell  much:  tell  (i)  of  his 
reverent  attitude,  (2)  of  his  fondness  for  moral  truths,  (3)  of  his  admiration 
for  London,  (4)  of  his  eye  for  courtly  ceremonial,  (5)  of  his  zest  for  the 
chase  and  for  fialconry,  (6)  of  his  attention  to  the  history  of  law,  (7)  of  the 
attraction  which  religious  annals  had  for  him,  (8)  of  his  close  study  of  the 
tribute  question,  which  has  so  large  a  place  in  the  scheme  of  Morte  Arthurt^ 
(9)  of  his  special  and  peculiar  interest  in  the  six  chapters  of  Geofirey  which 
form  the  bulk  of  Morte  Arthurc^  (10)  of  that  looseness  about  proper  names, 
which  more  than  one  of  the  editors  of  his  poems  have  set  down  as 
characteristic  of  the  poet,  and  (11)  of  his  dramatic  sense  of  the  power 
in  such  stories  as  those  of  Lear  and  Cordelia,  or  Brennius  and  Belinus, 
or  of  such  episodes  as  a  council  of  war  at  midnight  under  the  stars,  or 
as  the  blazing  dragon  in  Uther  Pendragon's  time.  These  marks  on  the 
margin  are  no  common  gloss ;  they  are  fragments  of  the  alliterative  poems 
in  the  making,  still  unfashioned,  it  is  true,  but  already  taking  shape  in  the 
active  imagination  of  genius  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

Whoever  will  go  through  the  representative  body  of  extracts  from  these 
marginals  which  are  to  be  quoted  in  a  subsequent  chapter  may  gauge  for  himself 
the  degree  of  trust  assignable  to  these  inferences.  Beginning  with  the  fly-leaf, 
we  have  the  very  remarkable  jotting  of  six  items  copied  from  the  original  red 
ink  rubrics  of  Geoffrey's  text — items  which  are  the  kernel  of  Morte  Arthure. 
A  few  points  of  correspondence  between  that  poem  and  the  rubricator's 
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markings  may  here  be  presented  The  text  names  'Petreius  Cotta,'  the 
rubricator  calls  him  'Petreius  Senator/  Huchown  calls  him  'the  Senatour 
Peter.'  The  text  has  'Guerinus,'  the  rubricator  'Gerinus,'  Huchown 
'Geryn.'  The  text  has  always  'Modredus,'  the  rubricator  has  always 
'  Mordredus,'  Huchown  oftenest  has  '  Mordred.'  The  text  never  names 
the  Saracens,  the  rubricator  couples  *  Pictis  et  oKis  Sarracenis*  Huchown 
puts  the  '  Sarazenes '  in  one  line  and  their  allies  the  '  Peyghtes '  in  the 
next  line  but  two.  '  Caius  Quintilianus '  of  the  printed  Geofirey  is  '  Gains 
Quintilianus '  in  this  manuscript  text,  the  rubricator  drops  the  Quintilian  and 
calls  him  merely  'Gains,*  Huchown  too  dubs  him  only  *Syr  Gayous.'  A 
date,  4482,  not  in  the  printed  Geofirey  at  all,  appears  in  this  MS.  text,  and 
the  date  *  five  hundred  years  less  eighteen '  will  strangely  emerge  in  another 
alliterative  poem  as  we  proceed — a  poem  ^  which  contains  one  of  the  best 
told  stories  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  without  exception  the  noblest  tribute 
to  the  essential '  priesthood '  of  law  which  the  early  literature  of  Britain  can 
boast  If  these  proofs  do  not  serve  to  convince  the  alliterative  critics, 
English  and  Scottish,  French  and  German,  that  this  Hunterian  MS.  was 
veritably  Huchown's,  and  Hucliown's  work  a  mighty  unity,  it  will  be 
for  the  wisest  of  them  to  attempt  the  feat  of  accounting  for  the  miracles 
of  coincidence  which  the  preceding  statement  only  illustrates  and  does 
not  exhaust — miracles  of  coincidence,  be  it  said  also,  which  so  splendidly 
confirm  the  argument,  itself  of  immense  power,  deduced  from  internal 
evidences  of  unity  and  correlation. 

12.    Cluks  to  'Titus'  and  'Wynnere  and  Wastoure.' 
(i)   The  Dragon  in  '  Tttus! 

Two  chief  illustrations  in  detail  will  suffice  to  demonstrate  the  force  of 
the  confirmatory  argument  from  the  MS.  In  a  previous  chapter  attention 
was  called  to  the  singular  consonance  between  the  Titus  poem  and  Morte 
Arthurt  in  the  insistence  upon  the  significance  of  the  dragon  banner. 
It  was  then  suggested  that  the  idea  came  from  Geofirey  of  Monmouth. 

^  See  ch.  14  for  notice  of  Erkemoaid, 
N.S.  VOL.  IV.  PT.  II.  Z 
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With  the  Hunterian  MS.  before  us  die  statement  admits  of  absolute  defini- 
tion.   On  fb.  49  (Gttffrey^  viii,  14,  15)  a|^>ear  die  maiginal  additions^ 

'  Nota  bene :  stdk  mppandt. 
De  ngnifictdone  tyderis.'^ 

The  passage  thus  marked  tells  of  a  ball  of  fire  in  the  likeness  of  a  dragon 
{globus  ignetis  in  similitudinem  draconis\  fitHD  the  mouth  of  which  proceeded 
two  radii^  one  pointing  to  France,  the  other  to  Ireland,  the  significance  of 
which,  as  expounded  by  Merlin,  lay  in  the  future  dominion  by  Uther 
Pendragon's  son  over  the  realms  so  indicated. 

Turning  to  the  TUtus  we  find  that  Vespasian's  banner  is  a  gaping 
dragon,  having  a  falchion  under  his  feet,  with  four  keen  blades  directed 
to  the  four  points  of  the  world,  which,  in  turn,  is  denoted  by  the  ball  ci 
burning  gold  on  which  the  dragon  stood  in  sign — 'in  forbesyn  to  the 
folk  '—of  conquest  of  all  the  world.  Whatever  be  thought  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  dragon,  die  significance  of  the  rubricator's  Nota  bene  is 
certainly  exceeding  plain. 

(2)   The  plot  of  *  Wynnert  and  Wastcmre' 

There  was,  however,  as  already  observed,  another  Ni^  bene  among 
the  rubrications.  Let  us  look  at  it  also,  as  the  second  detailed  illustration 
of  the  constructive  value  of  these  marginal  marks  as  of  a  truth  Huchown's 
own  comment  on  himself.  Opposite  the  tale  of  the  dispute  and  impend- 
ing battle  between  Brennius — king  from  Humber  to  Caithness — and  Bel- 
inus — king  south  of  the  Humber — occurs  a  note  of  the  very  highest 
historical  and  literary  consequence.  Its  theme  is  the  reconciliation  of  the 
two  contending  monarchs  by  the  dramatic  interposition  of  their  mother, 
Convenna,  to  whom  the  rubricator  by  a  verbal  slip,  not  unusual  with 
him,  refers  as  Venna — a  mistake  occasioned  by  the  word  being  divided  in 
the  MS.  text,  'Con-'  at  the  end  of  one  line  and  'venna'  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next. 

Hie  Venna  mater  eorum  concordiam  in/er  eosftcii  et  vaUe  miracuiau. 
Nota  bene,  l»" 

'The  second  note  (De  ngnifictdone  83rderis)  strikes  me  as  written  in  a  different  and 
later  hand,  but  see  &csimile. 
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Scottish  readers  can  hardly  fisdl  to  remember  that  Sir  Hew  of  Eglintoun 
was  a  party  to  the  arrangement  of  peace,  and  of  a  very  friendly  under- 
standing between  Edward  III.  and  David  II.  in  1359.  If  David  II.  was 
rather  a  failure  as  BrenniuSj  at  any  rale  the  Belinus  of  the  part,  Edward 
IIL  was  his  brother  by  marriage.  There  is  more  than  mere  curiosity  in 
this  point,  for  an  important  element  in  the  final  peace  footing  of  1563 
and  1364  seems  to  be  singularly  echoed  in  a  couple  of  lines'  of  Morte 
Arthurs.  Letting  that  pass,  however,  we  shall  find  the  nibricator's  N&^ 
Bene  guiding  us  with  exceeding  directness  to  the  solution  of  another 
alliterative  problem— the  authorship  of  Wynnere  and  Wasf&yrc,  The 
learned  editor  of  7^  Parltment  of  the  Thrt  A^es  had  good  grounds  for 
his  opinion  that  the  unity  of  authorship  of  that  poem  and  of  Wynnert 
and  JVastaure,  which  he  printed  in  the  same  Roxburghe  Club  volume, 
was  ^well  nigh  indisputable/  Seven  reasons  were  assigned  by  Mr.  Gol* 
lancz  for  this  conclusion,  especially  the  occurrence  of  whole  lines  common 
to  both  poems,  of  passages  strongly  reminiscent  of  the  same  poetical 
conceptions,  of  certain  negligences  of  historical  detail,  and  of  a  remarkable 
sameness  of  style  evincing  high  pictorial  power.  Mn  GoUancz  did  not 
know  that  the  Parkment  had  grown  out  of  the  Tri>y  poem,  nor  was  he 


^  After  a  quarrel  with  Cador,  Arthur  warmly  apologises,  and,  commending  Cador 
as  one  of  the  doughtiest  that  was  ever  dubbed,  he  says  (Afarte,  1943-4) : 

*  Thare  es  none  ischewe  of  us  on  this  ertbe  sprongen ; 
Thou  arte  apparant  to  be  ayere  are  ( read  or)  one  of  thi  childjrre.' 

There  h  her«  tfither  a  mo^t  remarkable  coincldi^ncc  or  else  there  is  %  direct  aUusion*-' 
as  I  beUeve^to  the  negotiations  of  1363  and  1364.  On  27th  Nov.,  1363,  it  was 
agreed  that,  failing  heirs  male  of  the  body  of  David  ll»,  the  King  of  EngUnd  should 
succecfi  to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  {rtcts  ParL^  S^st/and^  L,  493).  In  1364,  this  pro* 
posal  iiaving  been  rejected  by  the  Scottish  Parliament*  a  second  agreement  was  substi- 
tuted, under  whicbi  failing  heiTB  male  of  the  body  of  David  IL,  the  kingdom  should 
pass  to  a  son  of  the  king  of  EngUn^  other  than  ibe  hcirapimrcni  {A as  PaH.t  S^^., 
*•>  495)'  1 1*  ^<^i  David  IL  had  no  issue  ;  under  ihe  first  agreement,  m>  far  as  David 
II.  and  hb  Privy  Council  had  power,  Edward  III.  was  David^^  hcir^apparent,  under 
the  second  the  heir  was  one  of  Edward's  children— Lionel.  As  lo  this  curious  intrigue 
and  Sir  Hew  of  EgLintoun's  caonection  with  it,  see  my  pa  per »  Sir  Hm*  of  EgiifUimn 
aboTe  referred  to,  also  some  previous  commentf  mbovej  end  of  ch*  9, 
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aware  that  Wastoure  and  Wynnere,  as  personifications,  were  the  literary 
heirs  of  Brennius  and  Belinos. 


In  *  Guffrey  of  Momncuth,^ 
The  anniet  of  Brennhis  and  Belinus  are 
about  to  join  battle  (iii.  7) 


when  their  mother,  Convenna,  intervenes. 


She  reminds  them  that  she  had  suckled 
both. 


Thus  a  concord  is  effected. 

They  cross  the  sea  to  make  war  on  France 
together  (iii.  8)  and  afterwards  conquer 
Rome  (iii.  9). 


In  'IVjmmre  and  fVasipttn,* 
The  hawberked  and  hehned  armies  ot 
Wynnere  and  Wastoure  are  in  schiltnmis 
on  either  holt  with  only  a  lawn  betwixt  them, 
on  the  pomt  of  battle  (IL  50-54) 

when  <the  king  d*  this  kythe'  (Edward 
III.)  wearing  the  garter  bids  them  stop 
(IL  69-107),  sending  the  message  by  a  young 
baron  (the  Black  Prince),  who  wears  three 
feathers  (1.  117). 

The  two  commanders  obey  and  mention 
to  the  royal  messenger  that  they  know 
well  that  the  king  'clothes  us  both  and 
has  us  fostered  and  fed  these  five  and 
twenty  winters'  (IL  197-207) 

The  king  receives  them  by  the  hand  'as 
hinds  of  our  house  both '  (IL  208-212) 

After  a  long  debate  between  the  two  (after 
the  medieval  pattern  of  Wine  against  Water) 
the  king  bids  Wynnere  'wend  over  the 
wale  stream'  by  Paris  to  the  Pope  (IL 
460-1),  and  wait  a  summons  to  arms  and 
knighthood  when  the  king  goes  to  war 
at  Paris. 

Wastoure  b  sent  to  the  east  end  of  Loo- 
don,  but  the  poem  is  incomplete,  so  that 
the  probable  final  concord  of  Wynnere  and 
Wastoure  is  not  extant. 


(3)    Wynnere  and  Wastoure :  Us  sense  and  date. 

The  poem  contains  the  oldest  known  vernacular  rendering  oi  Honi  sait 
gut  null  y  pense. 

'  And  alle  was  it  one  sawe  appon  Ynglysse  tonge 
Hethyng  have  the  hathdl  thai  any  harme  thynhts,* 

Like  Gawayne  (which  ends  with  this  motto  in  French,  Hony  sayt  qui 
mal  penu\   like  Morte  Arthure^  and  like  the  Awntyrs  of  Arthure,  this 
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piece  is  unquestionably  of  the  Garter  or  Round  Table  group.  It  helps 
to  make  clearer  why  Sir  Hew  of  Eglintoun's  visits  to  England  between 
1358  and  1369  were  so  frequently  about  the  time  of  special  tournaments 
and  chivalric  functions^  at  the  court  of  Edward  III.,  who  in  IVynnere 
and  IVastoure^  just  as  in  Morte  Arthurt^  shines  as  a  stately  figure  of 
chivalry.  That  it  connects  English  and  Scottish  history  is  therefore  obvious, 
and  the  fact  that  it  rises  out  of  the  story  of  Brennius,  a  northern  king,  is 
in  admirable  keeping  with  its  quotations  from  the  prophecies  of  no  less 
a  Scottish  personage^  than  Thomas  of  Erceldoune, 

^Safc  conducts  on  ihc  nib  of  May»  1358  {R^ttU  Scatini^  1^  8^3* ),  26th  April,  tj6j 
{/hd„  I,  S72),  5th  Decern  bet,  1363  {/ftit/.,  i.,  S76K  Jmd  aoih  May,  1365  {md.,  893'' )»  may 
be  adduced  as  instances,  S«r  ihe  biogtuphical  caltndiir  under  these  datei  in  my  paper, 
.^fV  Hew  iff  E^lifUoutt^  above  mentioned. 

'  Tkomais  Prophecies,  IVynnere  cmd  Wastoure, 

La  countessede  Donbardemandaa  Thomas 
de  Easedoun  quant  la  guere  d'Escoce  pren- 
dreit  fyn  e  yl  la  repoundyt  e  dyt : 


When  hares  kcndles  o  tbe  bci^ton  For   nowe  all  es  Witt  aiid  Wyles  ibdt  wc 

When  Wyt  and  Wille  weirea  logedoe  with  delyn 

,  Wjnse  wordes  and  sW  and  icheon  wryelh 

When  Uddes  weddeth  loredU  Qtberc  (U.  S-ti) 

And  haie&  appon  bertheslones  schall  hurcle 

in  hue  fisurme 
And   eke  (xsycs  of  blode  with   boste  and 

with  pryde 
Schall  wedde  lodyes  in  tonde  a.nd  lede  hir 

at  wlUc 
Thcne   drcdfuUc    domcsdaye    it    drawethe 
negfae  afUr  (IL  \y\h\ 

Thom^*s  prophecies  aic  quoted  by  Dr,  J*  A.  W,  Murray  in  the  introduction 
(p.  Jiviii.)  to  his  Thomas  tf  Ercddeutt4.  See  also  Scoit's  Border  Afttijtnlsy^  in  in- 
troduction to  baiind  of  Tk^ftias  the  Ryrrur ;  also  Laing^s  Early  P^f.  Si  of,  /W/ry^  1895, 
i.,  SS;  and  cf.  the  v^iriant  in  A^eltptiae  Attiu/ttae^  i,,  30. 

The  antithetical  use  of  Madde'  afi  above;  appears  i^veral  ttmc^  tn  IVymitrt  amf 
IVmimre  (Ih  375,  37S,  38E),  f^g.  '  Woldesl  thoQ  hafe  lordis  to  lyfe  as  Uddes  on  fotc.' 
Compare  the  disparaging  use  of  *  kdd«  *  in  AUrie  Artkure,  3535,  4094, 
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England  and  Scotland  are  thus  alike  contributory  to  this  little  poem, 
and  Wales  is  doubly  so,  for  besides  the  initial  service  of  Geofirey  in 
fiimishing  the  plot,  there  is  a  further  debt  to  Walter  Map  in  furnishing 
the  manner  of  debate  between  Wynnere  (or  Thrift)  and  Wastoure  (or 
Extravagance)— a  debt  which  the  Hunterian  MS.  again  compels  us  to 
recognise.  A  few  leaves  ^further  on  than  the  Nota  bene  of  the  Venna 
passage  there  b^[ins,  at  the  bottom  of  fo.  3,  and  is  continued  at  the 
bottom  of  ff.  3o**-38,  a  copy^  of  the  famous  Dialogus  inter  Aqtiam  et  Vinum. 
The  alternate  stanzas  have  Vinum  and  Aqua  set  against  them  respectively, 
and  the  personified  Waste  and  Thrift  in  the  fourteenth-century  English  poem, 
although  bodied  forth  with  an  actuality  and  lifelike  vigour  undreamt  of  in  the 
pale  abstractions  of  the  twelfth-century  Latin  dialogue,  yet  may  owe  something 
of  their  art  to  the  latter,  the  more  ancient  'flyting'  of  Wine  against  Water. 
The  poet  achieved  a  great  success  in  his  personifications.  Youth,  Middle 
Elde,  and  Elde  in  the  Parlement  are  not  more  superb  examples  of  this 
than  are  Wastoure  and  Wynnere.  The  German  doctor  who  damned  the 
translator  of  the  Tray  with  the  faint  praise  of  being  a  clever  versifier 
declared  that  he  was  no  poet  'Ein  dichter  war  er  nicht'^  We  have  now 
a  thousand  new  reasons  to  think  that  the  translator  was  not  only  a  poet, 
but  a  poet  indeed.  The  allegory  of  the  Parlement  and  the  allegory  of 
Wynnere  and  Wastoure  rank  among  the  few  vivid  concrete  and  poetic 
realisations  of  abstract  portraiture  achieved  in  English  literature. 

Perhaps  the  critics  who  may  be  of  a  different  mind  will  be  good  enough 
to  name  a  single  superior  example.  And  there  is  a  point  of  view  which 
is  not  to  be  passed  over.  This  man,  whether  he  was  Sir  Hew  of  Eglintoun 
or  not,  was  international ;  if  not  direcdy  connected  with  hostages  he  certainly 
held  dear  the  peace  and  union  of  the  North  and  South ;  an  archetjrpe  to 
his  creative  effort  was  the  reconciliation  of  a  Scottish  and  an   English 

1  There  are  a  good  many  minor  variants  from  the  version  given  in  Wright's  Poems 
of  Walter  Mapes^  p.  87,  and  in  particular  thb  rendering  does  not  contain  lines  99 
to  146  and  151  to  154  of  Wright's  edition  of  the  piece.  The  handwriting  of  this  poem 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  same  as  the  rubricator's,  and  that  it  was  added  alter  the 
rubrications  is  evident,  for  instance,  from  the  relative  position  of  the  two  on  fo.  36. 

8Zur  Destruction  of  Troy,  by  WUhehn  Bock  (Halle,  1883),  P-  >3- 
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king;  he  quoted  Scottish  prophetic  uttenmces;  his  models  and  style,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  English;  much  of  his  thought  and  sympathy  was 
English  too;  of  English  law  and  legal  history  the  note  impressed  itself 
equally  on  his  copy  of  Geoffrey  and  on  his  own  poems;  Marte  Arthure 
shews  a  buojrant  picture  of  the  kings  of  Scotland  and  of  Wales  as  Arthur's 
most  gallant  allies ;  the  sum  of  all  is  that  in  the  body  of  early  poetry 
claimed  for  Huchown  we  have  a  superb  tribute  to  the  solidarity  of  the 
literature  of  English  speech, — a  noble  plea  for  the  literary  unity  of  both 
sides  of  Tweed.  Whatever  be  the  outcome  of  the  discussions  about  his 
identity,  so  much  at  least  appears  to  be  the  certain  reading  of  his  life. 

Historical  tests  are  usually  the  only  safe  basis  for  dating  literary  work. 
Few  of  the  Huchown  poems  contain  such  historical  evidences  except  in  so 
f)ur  as  the  ascertainment  of  sources  goes  to  establish  a  point  of  time. 
Wynnere  and  Wastoure  in  this  respect  belongs  to  a  category  of  its  own, 
being  of  a  relatively  early  period  and  clearly  explicable  by  the  side  light 
of  church  history.  This  allegorical  poem  of  narrative  and  'flyting' — ^an 
impending  combat  ending  in  a  litigation — was  assigned  to  circa  1350  by 
Mr.  Gollancz  on  grounds^  palpably  untenable,  and  crucially  failing  to 
explain  a  main  feature  of  the  action  of  the  poem.  Although  the  great 
scene  of  the  armies  gathered  over  against  each  other  came  from  Belinus  and 
Brennius  these  heroes  of  ancient  Britain  give  no  clue  to  the  bannered 
pomp  of  the  two  hosts  drawn  from  France,  Lombardy,  Spain,  England, 
and   Ireland   ranged   under   banners   of  black  and  green  and  white,  with 

^.Only  three  need  be  discussed:  (i)  that  the  reference  to  'five  and  twenty  winters' 
(L  306)  points  to  the  25th  year  of  Edward  III. ;  (2)  that  the  mention  of  the  Friars  and 
the  Pope  (U.  460-70)  points  to  the  Stotule  of  Provisors  in  1351 ;  and  (3)  that  Scharshill 
(1.  317)  b  referred  to  'evidently  as  Chief  of  Exchequer/  and  therefore  atUe  1350 
when  he  became  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench.  The  answers  are :  (i)  that  the  five 
and  twenty  winters  at  the  most  can  mean  no  more  than  that  the  date  was  after  1 351,  the 
King's  25th  year;  (2)  that  there  is  no  hint  whatever  of  the  Statute  of  Provisors  or  its 
theme;  and  (3)  that  a  reference  to  a  judge  in  connection  with  breach  of  the  peace  ('his 
pese  to  distourbe')  cannot  possibly  indicate  the  baron  of  Exchequer,  but  points  necessarily 
to  some  judicial  episode  later  than  1350,  but  before  5th  July,  1357,  when  he  ceased  ad 
tempus  to  be  Chief  Justice.  (Dugdale's  Origina  Juridiciales,)  Besides,  the  episode  in 
question  must  have  preceded  the  poem  alluding  to  it,  so  that  the  latter  may  well  date  some 
months  later  than  July,  1357. 
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heraldic  insignia  of  bibles  (each  with  bulla  appended)  and  judges'  heads, 
galleys  and  hoarheads  and  buckles  not  admitting  ready  interpretation  in 
detail  The  poet  leaves  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  first  banner  is  Papal,  the 
second  that  of  certain  Judges,  and  other  four  those  of  the  Four  Orden  of  the 
Friars — the  Franciscans,  Dominicans,  Austins,  and  Carmelites — ^in  refoence 
to  whom  hints  are  thrown  out  about  their  wealth,  their  confessional  privileges, 
and  their  commerce.  True  to  himself,  the  poet  thought  the  fisiirest  banner 
that  of  the  Augustine  Order,  for  they  were  special,  '  Our  Lady  to  serve.' 
When  the  enigma  of  this  threatened  conflict  of  European  armies  under 
opposing  banners  (1.  52)  is  confronted  with  ^ circa  1350'  as  the  date  of  the 
poem,  the  impending  battle  is  unintelligible  as  a  historical  allusion.  Another 
date  makes  the  meaning  at  once  a  matter  of  the  simplest  demonstration. 
Apply  ^drca  1358,'  and  the  problem  is  solved.  The  battle  just  about  to 
begin  is  partly  the  '  mc^na  contiwersia^^  the  'gret  strif '  between  ArchUshop 
Fitzralf  of  Armagh,  the  renowned  '  Armachanus,'  primate  of  Ireland,  with 
the  secular  clergy  of  England  at  his  back,  against  the  Four  Mendicant 
Orders — the  world-moving  plea  before  the  Pope  and  the  Consistorial 
Court  at  Avignon  which  started  in  1356,  and  in  which  the  Irish  primate 
made  his  'most  solemn  proposition'  before  Pope  Innocent  VI.  on  8th 
November,  1357,  in  reply  to  the  papal  summons  issued  the  year  before. 
The  proposition,  duly  noted  in  English  and  Scottish  chronicle,^  assailed 
the  Friars  for  many  shortcomings,  including  extravagance  and  abuse  of 
confessional  rights.  This  controversy  (which  endured  until  close  on  the 
archbishop's  death  in  1360)  supplies,  when  taken  along  with  Brennius  and 
Belinus,  the  assured  suggestion  of  the  embattled  banners  of  the  Friars 
and  the  Pope  in  the  poem.  Our  poet  thus  made  pictorial  use  of  the 
mighty  question  of  the  Friars  which  very  soon  in  Wycliffe's  hands  was 
to  be  pressed  to  more  practical  issues.^      Unlike   William  of  Langland, 

^Murimuth,  Eng.  Hist  Soc.,  191,  193.  Further  accounts  are  given  in  Capgrave's 
Chronicle^  218;  Bower's  Scotuhronicon,  il,  360;  Knyghton  in  Decern  Scripiores^  2625; 
Walsingham,  sub  anno  1358 ;  Fleory's  Hutoire  EccleHastique^  ed.  1840,  livre  zcviL,  di. 
36;  Wolfius*s  Lectio9mm  Ale/noraHlium^  ed.  ito),  L,  642;  Barnes's  Edward  II L^  year 
1358. 

*  Wycliffe's  famous  treatises,  the  Triahgus  and  that  'Against  the  Orders  of  the 
Friars,' were  sequels  to  the  onslaught  by  'Armachanus.' 
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our  poet  carefully  refrains  from  perscmal  entry  into  the  fray,  and  strikes 
no  direct  stroke  against  the  Friars  whom  Langland  was  so  scathingly  to 
denounce.    Besides,  the  suspended  fray  had  suggestion  more  direct  still. 

For  this  poem  a  date  between  1356  and  1360  was  needed — a  date  to 
fit  the  controversy,  a  date  before  1360,  because  an  allusion  to  the  war  'at 
the  proude  pales  of  Paris  the  riche'  (11.  497-9)  ^  ^^^  ^^  progress  must 
precede  the  peace  of  Bretigny  in  1360,  a  date  not  much  later  than  1357 
because  of  its  allusion  to  Scharshill,  evidently  as  Chief  Justice.  History 
makes  perfectly  dear  why  the  poet  set  Pope,  judges,  friars,  and  Scharshill 
in  the  field  all  at  one  time.  The  contemporary  annalists  were  doing  the 
same  thing,  recording  under  the  year  1358  both  the  'gret  strif  itself  and 
Scharshill's  share  in  another  disturbance  of  that  eventful  period.  Walsing- 
ham,  Knyghton,  and  Capgrave,  as  well  as  the  Anglo-Scottish  Scalacronka 
all  tell  of  this  further  embroilment,  which  accounts  for  the  hostile  banners  of 
pope  and  judges,  with  the  mention  of  Scharshill  in  the  poem.  The  men  of 
Bishop  Lyle  of  Ely,  who  was  a  Dominican  friar,  burnt  a  manor  of  Lady 
Blanche  of  Wake,  who  complained  to  the  king.^  She  charged  against  the 
bishop  that  her  houses  had  been  burnt  by  his  dependants  ''  encontre  la  Pees 
et  la  Lei  de  la  terre,"  and  one  of  her  servants  murdered.  Justices  were 
assigned  to  hear  the  cause,  and  the  bishop,  being  found  guilty,  was  delivered 
over  to  his  episcopal  brethren  to  be  kept  in  custody,  and  his  'temporal- 
ties  *  were  seized,*  he  being  *  atteint  de  transgression  incontre  le  peace.*  On 
this  the  Pope  was  appealed  to.  He  espoused  the  bishop's  cause,  expostu- 
lated^ with  the  king,  and  excommunicated  the  justices,  one  of  whom,  we 
learn  from  Knyghton,  was  Scharshill.  Serious  disturbances  ensued  fh>m 
this  conflict  of  legal  and  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  extremes  involved 
included  the  violent  exhumation  of  the  excommunicated  dead.  'Mech 
manslauth   felle   in   this   matere'  says   Capgrave.^     King  Edward's  inter- 

^  Rotuli  Parliamentorum,  ii  267. 

^Knyghton  in  Decern  Scriptores,  2620;  Year  Books  (Maynard,  1679)  for  Trinity  term 
29  Edw.  III.,  p.  41.  The  ScdUuronica^  p.  177,  b  interestingly  technical  in  its  account 
of  the  matter. 

'See  boll  of  i  Aug.,  1358,  in  Rymer's  Focdera, 

^Capgrave*s  Chronicie^  218. 
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vention  was  therefore  equally  indignant  and  energetic    It  needs  no  telling 

how  completely  these  episodes  annotate  Wastoure's  words  in  the  poem : 

And  thies  beryns  one  the  bynches  with  howes  [hoods]  one  loft 

That  bene  knowen  and  kydde  for  derket  of  the  beste 

As  gude  als  Arestotle  or  Austyn  the  wyse 

That  alle  schent  were  those  schalkes  and  Scharshull  it  wiste 

That  saide  I  prikkede  with  powere  his  pese  to  distoarbe.  LL  314-18. 

The  trouble  evidently  was  not  appeased  when  the  poem  was  written.  Not 
until  near  the  beginning  of  1359^  apparently,  was  the  incident  closed  by 
the  Pope's  withdrawal  of  the  judges'  excommunication.^ 

Every  finger  points,*  therefore,  to  circa  1358.  That  the  poet  chose 
not  to  define  more  exactly  the  troops  and  banners  of  opposing  Church  and 
State,  and  left  something  to  the  imagination  of  his  audience,  was  natural 
enough  when  the  strifes  of  friars  and  bishop,  judges  and  pope  were  the 
topic  of  the  hour.  The  thing  as  a  whole  is  clear ;  no  reasonable  criticism 
would  exact  a  detailed  historical  application  at  the  foot  of  every  letter. 
Wynnere  and  Wastoure^  with  its  direct  citation  of  the  Garter  motto  (L  ^ 
is  a  Round  Table  poem  easily  referable  to  some  chivalric  celebration  among 
the  many  of  the  years  1358  and  1359,  of  which  the  English  annalists^  have 
a  good  deal  to  say.  Sir  Hew  of  Eglintoun  was  in  London  early  in  1358. 
He  was  again  there  in  the  beginning  of  1359.      Perhaps  like  his  master, 

^  Knygkton^  2620.    The  chronology  here  is,  howerer,  a  little  confusing. 

*Was  the  excommunication  the  reason  for  the  appointment  in  July,  1357,  of  Thomas 
de  Seton  as  CapUalu  Jusikiarms  ad  tempus  loco  WilUlmi  de  ShartshuWi  (Dugdak's 
Origmes  Ju$^idicales,)  This  seems  very  probable,  and  the  woids  ad  Umpus  suggest  that 
Scharshill  was  only  suspended  in  1357,  not  removed.  In  1368,  when  he  died  after  re- 
ception as  a  friar  minor,  he  is  in  Eulogium  Historiarum^  iii.,  334,  entitled  capUaUs  jusH- 
itariuSf  bat  it  can  hardly  be  inferred  that  he  had  resumed  that  oflke. 

*^  AiJUftaeum,  3  Aug.,  7  Sept.  and  26  Oct  1901,  for  the  original  discussion  of  this 
date.  Mr.  GoUancz's  replies  of  24  Aug.  and  14  Sept  1901,  lend  no  support  to  his  date 
'  circa  1350,'  words  which  in  hb  last  letter  he  seems  to  qualify  as  now  meaning  *  before 
1357.'  The  Bact  that  not  one  but  several  chroniclers  put  the  episode  of  the  friars  in 
the  same  year  with  the  incident  of  Scharshill,  and  that  year  1358,  appears  condosive  of 
the  historical  soundness  of  my  frivour  for  circa  1357-8,  or  as  I  now  prefer  to  say  more 
definitely,  circa  1358.    On  the  banners,  see  further  ch.  15,  sec  3,  and  end  of  ch.  17. 

^KnjTghton  in  Decern  Scripiores^  2617-8;  Murimuth,  191.  Euiogimm  Hisimriarmm^ 
iii..  227 ;  Brui^  33  Edw.  III. 
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David  IL,  on  whom  he  was  in  personal  attendance  on  the  latter  of  these 
occasions,  he  may  have  made  his  quarters,  where  David  II.  was,  with  the 
Friars  Preachers,^  and  so  have  been  at  the  very  heart  of  the  affair  when 
courtly  and  chivakic  society  was  watching,  not  without  amusement,  the 
front  of  battle  lower  in  the  great  debate. 

13.  Huchown's  Rubrications  of  •Geoffrey.' 

For  this  chapter  the  rubricator  of  the  Hunterian  'Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth' already  described,  the  manuscript  U.  7.  25,  shall  speak  for  him- 
self of  his  cordial  relationship  with  Huchown  and  his  poems — shall  shew 
his  bonds  of  association  with  GawaynCi  with  the  Tray^  with  the  TT/kj, 
with  Marti  Arthure^  with  Wynntre  and  Wastoure^  and  with  the  moving 
story  of  Saint  Erkenwald  and  the  dead  judge  who  lay  so  long  uncor- 
rupted  in  the  foundations  of  St  Paul's.  From  the  beginning  of  the  MS. 
to  folio  55b  only  selections  are  given;  from  folio  55b  to  folio  8ib,  where 
the  original  MS.  now  ends,  the  rubrications  are  given  complete.  They 
are  all  in  black  ink,  thus  contrasting  with  the  original  rubrics,  which  are 
incorporated  in  the  text  and  are  in  red. 

The  series  of  black  ink  rubrications  starts  as  a  crumpled  fly-lea^  with 
a  note  of  six  heads,  all  concerning  King  Arthur. 

Verba  Arthuri  ad  suos. 

Responsio  HoelL 

De  responsione  Anguseli  regis  Albanie. 

De  congregadone  regis  Arthuri. 

De  edicto  Lucij  Hiberij. 

De  Itinere  Arthuri  contra  Romanos.  \S€e  faaimiU^ 

This  jotting  is  in  black  ink  and  is  all  that  is  written  on  the  fly-leaf  of 
parchment  forming  the  first — an  extra — leaf  of  the  MS.  The  above  six 
items    have    been    taken    by  the   black   ink  rubricator  from  the  original 

^On  nth  May»  1358,  Sir  Hew  had  safe  conduct  to  Westminster.  RoL  Scoi.,  i.,  833.  In 
the  winter  of  1358,  David  II.  was  staying  with  the  Friars  Preachers  in  London.  Knyghton 
in  Deam  Scriptorts^  2619.  On  aist  Feb.,  1359,  the  king's  seal  and  that  of  Sir  Hew,  were 
both  appended  to  a  docunnent  at  the  Friars  Preachers,  London.     Bain's  CaUndar^  iv.,  37. 
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series  of  rabrics  in  red  ink  forming  part  of  the  <mginal  text  of  ff.  62^,  63, 

63^,  and  64  of  the  MS.,  or  in  the  printed  Geoffrey,  ix.  16,  17,  18,  20,  z.  i,  2. 

They,  of  course,  constitute  the  mainspring  of  Marie  Artkurt^  of  which  it  is 

periiaps  not  too  much  to  say  this  jotting  was  a  preliminary.    They  are  cm 

a   leaf  by  themselves.    Those    that   follow  are    the  black   ink   maiginal 

rubrications  of  the  folios  mentioned  in  connection  with  each. 

fo.  7.    (Galf.  i.  12).'    Hie  columpnas  Herculis  [Brutus  et  socii]  pedenint. 
yd.    Hie  Corineus  nemora  petit  eausa  venandi  ubi  magnum  feeit  confiictum. 
gd,     (i>  15)*     Hie  naves  ingreditar  Brutus. 
10^.    (i.  17).     De  eivitate  Londoniensi. 

Hie  Brutus  etvitatem  oonstruxit  et  illam  Trojam  novam  voeavit  que  postea  Trinovantum 

dieta  fiiit. 
(ii.  i).     Hie  Brutus    Lond.    sepelitur.       [See    Erkeuwaldt    in    Horstmann*s    AUeugUsckt 

LfgendeM,  Neue  folge,  Heilbronn,  1881,  p.  266,  line  25.] 
12.  (iL  7).     Hie  primus  [Ebraucus]  post  Brutum  elassem  in  Gallias  duxit 
12b,  (ii.  8).     Rex  Ebraucus  xx.  filios  genuit  quorum  primogenitus  Brutus  Viride  scutum 

vocatus  est 
13-13^.     Opposite  the  story  of  King  Lear  and  his  daughters  two  grotesque  fiice  lines  are 

drawn  on  the  margin — not  part  of  the  original  scribe's  world 
15^.    (iL  17).     Hie  Dunvallus  rex  hostes  suos  caute  devidt 
15^.    Hie  leges  primo  in  Anglia  celebrantur  inter  Britones. 

De  fiigitivis. 
15^.*    Hie  rex  est  mortuus  eui  Bellinus  et  Brennius  suceederunt  et  regnum  inter  se  diviserunt. 

^  Fo.  7  is  the  folio  of  the  MS.  Galf.  i.  12,  is  book  i.  chapter  12,  of  the  printed  Geoffrey, 
Galfridi  Monumctensis  HUtoria  Britonum^  ed.  Giles.     1844. 

'  On  fo.  14^,  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  which  in  the  printed  Geoffrey  is  lib.  iL,  cap.  15, 
there  is  in  this  MS.  text  (not  the  rubricator's  work,  but  the  text  itselO  an  important  variant 
in  the  shape  of  a  note  of  date,  not  in  the  print.  Just  one  chapter  before  the  reign  of 
Dunwallo  mention  is  made  of  the  date  of  the  building  of  Rome— /^iturtf  <d>  origine  mundi, 
m;  cccc  IxxxH,  As  bearing  on  an  interesting  point  of  poetical  chronology,  it  is  necessary  to 
quote  here  two  other  passages  of  the  original  MS.  text  not  in  the  printed  Geoffirey.  On 
ff.  1^-2,  at  the  end  of  what  in  the  printed  book  is  lib.  L,  cap.  2»  the  following  stands  part  of 
the  text : 

Anno  ante  Incamacumem  domini  m  c  Ivij  et  ante  condichnem  Rome  ccc  Ixxx  vi  et  ah  origino 
mundi  u;  cccexlix  annis  peractis  Eneas  cum  AscaniofiUo  diffugiens  Italiam  navigio  adivit. 

Similarly  as  part  of  the  text  on  fo.  19,  at  end  of  lib.  iij.,  cap.  9,  of  the  printed  book  it  is 
written  to  record  the  date  of  the  capture  of  Rome  by  Brennius  and  Belinus : 

Amio  a  condicione  sua  ccc  Iv  et  ante  Incamacionem  Domini  ccc  Ix 

These  inconsistent  equations  may  enable  the  chronographic  reader  to  adiieve  the  manrd 
(^reconciling  them  and  transmute  into  terms  of  the  era  B.C.  the  year  of  the  world  4482,  to 
which  poetic  importance  attaches. 
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A'f/a  /lene  ON  "Venna,"  fo.  17. 
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Woseii  NOTE,  fo.  44^. 
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[These  facsimiles  made  from  photographs  taken  by  Mr.  S.  Fingland, 
Photographic  Department  Glasgow  University,  are  reduced  by  one- tenth 
from  the  original.] 
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M.    (iiL  3).     Hie  appUcuit  Brennius  in  Albuiiam. 

i6  (i6).    (iii.  5.)    Hie  Bellinus  leges  instituit  et  eonfinnavit.    [The  story  of  Dunwallo  b  the 

key  to  the  poem  of  Erkemuold,    Compare  lines  35,  207,  208-13,  3i6,  227,  230 

(Donwallo  reigned  40  years),  228  (a  temple  was  built  for  Dunwallo's  laws).    Compare 

nibricator's  notes  quoted  above  with  these  lines ;  also  compare  some  further  references 

appended  to  other  rubrics,  and  see  next  chapter.] 
16  (16^).    (iiL  6).     De  fortuna  et  probitate  Brennii  fratris  Regis  Bellini 
17.     (iiL  7).     Hie  iterato   Brennius  in  Britanniam  applicuit  congressam    habitunis   cmn 

Bellino  Rege  fratre  suo. 

Hie  Venna  mater  eorum  concordiam  inter  eos  fecit  et  valde  miraculose.     Nota 

bene  var  [Sa/acnmile,] 

[This  note  of  reference  to  the  story  of  Brennius  and  Belinus  supplies  the  plot  ot 

fVjmmere  ami  fVastoureJ\ 
lyd.    Hie  fiicti  sunt  amid  Bellinus  et  Brennius. 
(iiL  8).    Hie  Bellinus  omnes  ffirancorum  regulos  devicerunt. 
18^.    (iii.  9).     Hie  obsides  Rome  dvitatis  ante  portas  ejus  patibulo  afiixerunt. 
19.    (iiL  10).     Hie  Bellinus  ex  hac  vita  migravit.     [See  note  at  end  of  the  Erkenwald 

section  of  next  chapter.] 

22.  (iiL  20).    Ludgate. 

22^.    De  nobilitate  et  probitate  Regis  Cassibbllaunus.    [Sic,    The  name  is  written  large 
by  the  rubricator.    See  ParUmnti^  315.] 

23.  (iv.  3).    Hie  Thamesis  Julius  applicuit. 

Hie  adest  Cussi  bel  1  ua  n  U5.     \Sk.  ] 
25^.     (iv.  8).     De  epUtoia  Androgei  Ad  Julbnum  mLvsa.  [Julknum  fnr  JulbmJ 

26.  (iv.  9).     Dc  ixx**  obsidlbijs  missis  ad  Julianum  per  Axidrog^um* 

27.  Hie  tractatur  dt  pac«  et  concordk  inter  Jtilium  et  CassibelL 

27^.     (iv.  10).     Kk  primo  trlbutum  i^e  Britannia  dabatur  Jutio  Imperatori, 

De  concordift  factft  \tt\tx  Julian  am  et  DisstbetK  et  de  vectigale  re<ldJt0. 

28.  (iv.  13).     [lie  Kamo  princcps  milicie  Oaudii  usus  e^t  dolo. 

A  finger  is  dmwn  opponttt?  Ibe  j«entente  in  the  text  i    Didieefat  enim      .^ 
linguam  eorum  et  mores  quia  inter  Britannicos  obcide  Rome  nutritns  fuerat. 

[See  cut,  ch.  II.    Note  that  this  is  the  third  rubric  indicating  special  interest  in 
hostages.] 
3a    (iv.  17).    Sermo  de  Scoda. 

30^.  (iv.  19).     Hie  templa  deorum  diluuntur  et  evacnata.  [Erktnmald^  15,  16.] 

30^.     Hie  constituuntur  tres  Metropolitani  in  Anglia.      [This  explains  the  references  to 
Triapolitane  in  Erkmwald^  3i>  36.     Lucius  did  this  according  to  Geoffrey.     London, 
York,  and  Caerleon  were  the  three  Tiiapolitanes.]' 
32^.    (v.  5).    Tempore  Asclipiodoti  persecucio  Dioclidani  Imperatoris  in  CHiristianos  in 

regno  Britannic. 
33.     De  passione  Sancti  Albani  et  aliorum  martirum  in  Britannia. 

^  At  the  bottom  of  ff.  30^38  is,  in  a  changed  hand,  the  copy  of  the  Diaiogus  of  Wine  and 
Water  mentioned  above  ch.  12,  sec.  3. 
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33^.    (▼.  6).     Hie  Constantmtis  ex  Helena  more  ma  fiHrnn  generaTit  qaem  Coostanthiiim 

vocartt 
34.    (▼.  8).    Omstantinos  Rex  Britannie  moaarchlam  Rome  et  toons  mimdi  opdimit 

[Af^rU  AnJkurt,  282-3.] 
39u    (tL  2).     Hie    Romana   potesUs   toCam    Britanniam   de   atzod    opptcwione   saonun 

inimiconim  liberaTit 

NoCa :  semper  fiiit  Albania  spelnnca  proditorum.       [Note  McrU  Artkure^  32.] 
40^.    (tL  4).     Hie  Goecelinns  London,  metropolitanus  in  minorem  Britanniam  hoe  est 
Nota    qaod        fiianciam  transfiretavit  postolans  Aldrond  Regis  ibidem  sabsidiam.    [Morte 
ffimneia  minor        Artktin  never  mentions  Armories,  preferring  *  Bretayne  the  lesse.'    See 
Britannia   to-        lines  36,  304.] 
catur. 
42.    (vi.  7).     Hie  proditor  ille  Vortigemus  dolose  pro  Pietis  et  aliis  Sarracenis  misit  ut 

terram  Britannie  oceuparent      [No  'Saraeens'  in  Geofirey;  Mort€  Artkurt^  3530» 

3533,  assoeiates  Picts  and  Saracens.] 
43^.    (vi.  10).     In  isto  capitulo  traetstur  de  Hengisto  et  Horso :  adventus  Barbaroram  qui 

diem   Mercurium  Woden  lingua  eorum  voeabant  quem  lingua  nostra  Wodenesdai 

nominamus.    [Sic,  Heathenism  of  Hengist's  dajrs  noted  in  ErkimoaUL^  7.] 
44^.    (vi.  12).     Hie  legati  leeum  duxemnt  quantoplures  paganos  miacum  Roaweima  filia 

Hengisti  que  Regi  [Vortegimo]  dando  poeulum  dixit  Wosail. 

Sermo  de  Woaeil.    [BeUhaziar  is  made  to  use  this  word  with  the  tame  trchnical 

propriety,  CUann$ss^  1508.]^  [Su  fa(simiU,'\ 

fo.  49.    (viiL  14).     Hie  Merlinns  de  sidere  mirabili  vatieinavit  apparente  Wyntoniam. 

Nota  bene :  Stella  apparuit 
(viii.  15).     De  signifieadone  syderis.     [Tlus  fully  explains  the  dragon  passage  in  Tiius^ 

387-403,  and  is  a  due  to  Morte  Artkure^  2057,  ete.]  \Si$  facsimiU,^ 

5a    (viii.  18).    Triquetra-like  mark  opposite  sentenee,  At  v\A  Aretos  temonem   vertere 

eepit  preeepit  Uther  eonsnles  suos  atque  prindpes  ad  te  vocari  ut  eonsilio  eorum 

traetaret.    [This  exaetly  parallels  the  eouneils  of  war  by  ni^t  in  Troy  and  Tihts, 

Ch.  8,  sec  2,  and  eh.  12,  see.  i,  above.]  [Su  faaimiUJ] 

53^.     (viiL  23).    Triquetra-like  mark  opposite  last  two  sentences  of  viiL  23,  Mak>  tamen 

semimortuos  .  .  .  vivere. 
55^.     (ix.  3).    De  Arthuro  Rege  Britonum. 

^  Fa  46^.  has  at  the  bottom  in  the  same  hand  as  added  the  Dialogms  on  ff.  30^38 
the  lines  :— 

Quid  de  mundo  seneiam  nolo  deelarare, 
Et  de  illis  qui  sdunt  mundum  titillare. 
Siquis  mundi  vida  querit  indagare 
Infinitum  numerum  tedet  numerare. 
Sed  proelamat  Salomon  audiant  mundani 
Omnia  sunt  vanitas  forma  sub  inani 
Qui  terrenis  inhiant  nonne  sunt  insani : 
Qui  sane  considerant  immo  sunt  hii  vani. 
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1^  £  ta;rf ii«mfemr  fma  cm  ^  rtiyofifl 


FIERY  DRACON  note.  fo.  49. 
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56.  (ix.  4).    Hie  Arthuras  com  paganis  Saxonibus  viriliter  dimicavit. 

De  dipeo  Arthuii  [Cawajm€,  649 ;  Afor/e  Artkun^  3649-] 

De  gladio  ejus  nomine  Calibuma        \Mort€  Arthure,  433a]    [See  facsimile.] 
56^.    De  victoria  Arthori  contra  paganos. 

57.  (ix.  6).     De  stagno  mirabili  Ix  insulas  continente  ad  quod  pagani  fugenint 
(ix.  7).     De  stagno  Lumonoy. 

57^.    (ix.  8).     Hie  Rex  Arthunis  ecdesias  per  paganos  destmctas  renovavit  et   totum 
regnum  suum  Britannie  in  pace  stabilivit 

58.  (ix.  10).     Hie  Arthunis  totam  Hibemiam  et  omnes  Reges  Insulanos  ubi  subjugavit  qui 

omnes  vectigal  ei  dederunt.  [Morte  Ar/Aure,  3O1  31.] 

58^.    (ix.  II).     Hie  Arthunis  Northwegiam  Daeiamque  sibi  subjugavit 

J  [Morte  Arfkure,  44,  46.] 

59.  (ix.  II).     Hie  Rex  Arthunis  cum  finllone  Rege  flOnande  bellum  duellum  commisit 

[Morte  Arthuret  3345,  uses  the  nearly  orthodox  form  '  Frolle.'] 
59^.     (ix.  12).     Hie  Rex  Arthurus  todus  Gallie  partes  in  ix  annis  subjugavit  tenuitque 
Parisius    curiam    suam    legesque    ibi   statuit   et    eonfirmavit    et    in    Britanniam 
reversus  est 
fa  6a  Hie  Arthurus  ad  suum  oonvivium  omnes  Reges  prindpes  et  duces  proceres  et  nobiles 

invitavit  inferius  nominatos.  [Morte  Arthtre,  75.] 

60^.    (ix.  13).     Hie  Arthurus  in  Regem  Britannie  et  Gennora  in  Reginam  coronantur. 

[Morte  Artkure,  84,  has  •  Gaynour.'] 
61.  Hie  magnum  festum  et  laudes  Deo  in  coronadone  Arthuri  et  R^;ine  celebrantur. 
6ib.    (ix.  15).     Hie  Rex  Arthurus  litteras  Ludj  Imperatoris  reeepit       [Morte  Arthure^  86, 
also  calls  him  '  Emperour ' :  the  Latin  of  Geoffrey  has  '  Procurator.']    [Su  facsimile.] 
6a.     Hie  Arthurus  consilium  habuit  super  sibi  niandatis  per  Imperatorem. 

[Morte  Arthure^  243.] 
61^.    (ix.  16).    Hie  Rex  Arturus  sanxivit  tributum  de  Lueio  Cesare  sibi  dan. 

[Morte  Artkttref  275.] 

63.  (ix.  17).    Consilium  Arthuri  de  Romanis  quomodo  eos  subjugaret 

63^.    (ix.  18).     Promissio  fifurta  R^  Arthuro  per  Reges  prindpes  duces  comites  barones  sibi 
snbditos  de  hominibas  ad  arma  contra  Imperatorem.     Hie  eongregat  exerdtum  suum. 

[Morte  Arthure,  288-394.] 

63^.    (ix.  19).    In  exerdtu  regis  Anhuri  duo  reges.    [There  are  more  than  two  kings  in 
Geoffrey,  but  in  Morte  ArtAure,  288,  320,  as  here,  there  are  only  two.] 
Summa  hominum  armatorum  c  iiij^  iij  millia  et  ce  preter  pedites  in  exerdtu  Anhuri 

64.  (x.  I).     Hie  Ludus  Imperator  contra  Arthurum  Regem  exerdtum  suum  parat.    Summa 

exerdtus  Imperatoris  iiij'^  millia.  [Morte  Arthure,  625.] 

64.  In  exerdtu  Imperatoris  sunt  ix  reges  duo  duces  cum  ceteris  dudbus  sibi  subjugatis.  - 
643.    (x.  2).     Hie  Rex  Anhurus  sompnum  vidit  et  de  quodaro  gigante  in  Monte  Michaeli 

rumores  audivit  [Morte  Arthure^  756-843.] 

65.  (x.  3).     Hie  gigas  Helenam  neptim  dueis  Hoeli  suo  fedo  coitu  peremit.    Arthurus  ut 

cum  eo  eongrederetur  roontem  petiit  [Morte  Arthure^  855.] 

65^.     Hie  Rex  Arthunis  cum  gigante  magnum  habuit  congressum  et  ipsum  interfedt 

[MorU  Arthure,  892-1  i6a] 
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66.  (x.  4).  Hie  Rex  Ardranif  mint  Impentori  «t  a  finibiis  G«Uie  reoederct  nbi  oonai 
Imperatore  Walguitis  nepos  Arturi  G«ittm  nepotem  Impeimtoris  peremit.  (The  nibri- 
cator  here  calls  'Gains  Quindliaii '  simply  'Gahu'  (the  printed  Geoffirey  calls  him 
'Caius  QointiliaDtis*) ;  similarly  Mortt  Artkmrt^  1 346- 1 385,  knows  him  only  as  'Syr 
Gayous.'] 

66.  A  peculiar  mark  is  put  opposite  the  sentence  in  Geofl^  (x.  4)  about  Gains  QnintilianQS, 

saying  that '  Britooes  magis  jartsntis  atqne  minis  habundare  quam  aodada  et  prolMtate 
valere.'  \^MorU  Artkmre^  1348,  did  not  fail  to  nse  thb  psnage.] 

66^.  Hie  Boso  de  Vado  Bourn  Gerinns  Camotensis  et  Walganus  nepos  Artnri  cnm  Romanis 
ignorante  Arthuro  certamen  habuere.  \Morte  Arikurt^  1 378- 1 53 1.  ] 

67.  De  magno  conflictu  Romanomm  et  Britonum« 

67^.  Hie  Petreius  Senator  captus  est  et  regi  presentatus  et  victoriam  Britones  optinnenmt 
[The^rubricator  in  naming  GeoflBrey's  '  Petreins  Cotta '  drops  the  '  Cotta,'  calling  him 
'  Petreins  5>enator.'  Similarly  MorU  Artkure^  14 19, 1476,  1519,  1543,  calls  him  only 
'  the  Senatour  Peter.'] 

68.  (x.  5).     Hie  Romanos  captivos  Paristns  Britones  misemnt  et  in  itinere  magnnm  coo- 

flictum  habnerunt  et  de  Romanis  victoriam.  [Morte  Arfk$trt,  1617-1879.] 

68^.  (x.  6).  De  Lucio  quomodo  Lengriam  dvitatem  cum  exerdtu  soo  ingredere  disposnit 
hesitans  cum  Arthuro  prelia  committere.  [AfcrU  AriMtre,  1957.] 

69.  (x.  7).     De  Arthuro  quomodo  dlsposuit  se  cum  exerdtu  suo  Imperatorem  precedere  nt 

cnm  eo  conflictum  habeat  suos  consolans  et  victoriam  promisit. 

[Afifrt^  ArtMtre,  1973-9005.] 
69.     Arthnrus  rex  habens  sub  se  Reges  terdenomm  regnorum. 
69^.    (x.  8).     Hie  Lucius  Imperator  revocata  audacia  suos  ooniortavit  et  exerdtnm  snum 

disposuit  contra  Regem  Arthumm.  [MorU  ArtJkmre,  aoaa] 

7a     Hie  conflictum  magnum  inierunt.  [Afcrte  Ar/k$ir€,  2058-2255.] 

70^.     (x.  9).     De  conflictu  Romanomm  et  Britooum. 

71.  De  ingenti  conflictu  inter  Britones  et  Romanos. 

yi6.    (x.  10).     De  bello  Arthnri  inter  ipsum  et  Lucinm  Imp^pUorem. 

lAforti  Artkmre^  224a] 

72.  (z.  1 1).    De  bello  Arthnri  inter  ipsnm  et  Locinm  Impeiatorem. 

72^.  (x.  12).  Hie  Arthnrus  victoriam  potitus  est  et  Loans  Imperator  inter  turmas 
peremptus  est  [MorU  Artkttre,  2244-2255.] 

72^.  Opposite  the  sentence  telling  of  the  death  of  Ludus  the  word  '  Amen '  is  marked  in 
early  pencilling. 

73*  (x.  13)*  De  sepultura  mortuomm  in  conflictu.  Hie  Arthnrus  precepit  corpus  Ludi 
Imperatoris  ad  Senatum  deferre  Romanomm  dicens  quod  alind  tributum  de  Britannia 
dari  non  deberet.  [Morte  Artkmro^  2290-2351.] 

73^.    (xi.  I).     De  bello  inter  Regem  Arthumm  et  Mordredum  nepotem  snum  proditorem. 

[Morte  Artkmrt^  3713-] 

74.  (xL  2).     De  bello  Arthnri  et  Mordredi  proditoris  nepotis  suL 

[MorU  Arthmrt^  4I75-] 

75.  Hie  corrait  ille  proditor  Mordred  cum  mnltis  aliis  et  Arthnrus  victoria  adeptns  est 
et  letaliter  vulneratos  est.  [MorU  ArtAttre,  4251-4241.] 
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Council  of  War  by  Night,  Triquetra  Mark,  fo.  50. 


SJ|ft(iii^^  S:m^m€  r^tomiik'^M^^'  Vn*i*^i^ 


ZTC 


'  ftif  idttm  ram?  Tfgv  ^nsjt^ttr&rfimttB  gitim 

Arthur's  St.  Mary  Shield  and  Caliburn,  fo.  56. 


^^!&,'.,it  foVB-^W-*^\  j 


JAnouvfiBim^  ^^tdbi?  4Mfii{nitv|c|iii0^ 


Lucius  Impekator,  fo.  6i3. 
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75-     Hie  disposttit  inditus  Rex  Arthnrus  Regnnm  Constantino  cognato  sno  filio  Candcms 

duds  CkMrnubie.    [Morti  Artkure^  4317.    The  Latin  text  has  Candor,  like  the  rubric 

The  poet  follows  the  orthodox  form  Cador.] 
^%Jb,    (xi.  8).    De  Britannia  qoomodo  per  paganos  uit  totaliter  desolata. 
76.    (xi.  9).    De  ingenti  lamentadone  Britonnm  et  divisione  regni  et  quomodo  Britones 

diadema  regni  amisemnt. 
76^.    (xL  13).    De  missione  sancti  Angustini  a  beato  Gregorio  papa  in  Britannia  tota 

Xianitate  iterato  carente  ad  predicandnm  fidero  qui  eum  audire  nolebant. 

[Erkemodld,  12.] 
76^.    De  Angustino. 
77*     Pagani  Britannie  et  Xiani  certamen  inierunt  obi  multi  sancti  monachi  martirizantur 

propter  fidem. 
77^.    (xiL  I).    De  pace  et  concordia  inter  Caduanum  regem  et  EtheLridam. 

78.  (xii.  3).    De  diicordia  Caduallanum  et  Edwynum  inter  qnos  divisum  liierat  Britannie 
n^num. 

78^.    (xii.  4).    De  Edwino  quomodo  Cadvallanum  in  fugam  convertit  et  de  infortunio 
Cadwallani. 
Nota  de  Pellito  qui  de  volatu  avium  cursoque  stdlarum  edoctuSi 

79.  Quomodo  Brian  regis  Cadwallani  armiger  sddinet  firustrum  proprie  camis  et  dedit 
regi  ad  vescendum.    Hie  venit  rex  ad  regem  Salomonem. 

79^.    (xiL  5).     Hie  rex  Salomon   Britannie  infortunia  lamentavit  et   regi   Cadwallano 

auxilium  promisit 
8a    (xii.  6).     Hie   Brianus   transfretavit  ut    Pellitum   de  Yspania  augurem  et  magum 

Edwyni  regis  perimeret    Hie  in  portu  Hamonis  applicuit 
80^.    (xiL  7).    Hie  Brianus  Pellitum  magum  regis  Edwyni  interfedt 
81.    (xii.  8).    Hie  Cadwallo  eum  exerdtu  suo  applieuit  et  eum  Peando  eongressns  est  et 

Cadwallo  subidtur  et  Edwynum  Regem  interfedt  et  sic  victoria  potitus  est 
81.    (xii.  9).    Hie  omne  genus  Anglorum  a  finibus  Britannie  rex  Cadwallo  expulsit 
81^.    (xii  10).    Hie   sanetus   Oswaldus   rex   Northanhumbrorum    a   rege   Peanda   per- 

emptus  est 


14.  'Erkenwald/  *Awntyrs  of  Arthurk,'  AND  *The  Pearl.' 

(i)  'Erkewwaid: 
Mention  has  been  made  of  the  tale  of  the  dead  judge  found,  after  a 
thousand  years  and  more,  sleeping  his  last  long  sleep  in  the  base  of  the 
heathen  temple  which  preceded  St  Paul's.^    Now  is  to  be  shown  the  connec- 
tion of  that  ErkenwaU  poem  with  the  Hunterian  MS.,  along  with  its  no  less 


^The  Mirmmla  Sancti  Erkmwald  MS.,  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Cambridge,  does  not 
at  an  account  for  the  detailed  and  romantically  specific  story.  Miss  Maiy  Bateson  most 
obligingly  put  herself  to  the  trouble  oH  examining  this  MS.  for  me. 

N.S.  VOL.  IV.  PT.  II.  2  A 
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interesting  crotSHielationship  to  the  Awntyrs  of  Arthurt  and  The  PearL  But 
first  let  us  briefly  recall  the  story  of  the  poem  itsel£  In  digging  the  foundations 
of  the  'mynster'  there  is  unearthed  in  a  stone  coffin  the  body  of  a  man  royally 
crowned,  sceptred,  and  dad,  and  in  marvellous  preservation.  His  face 
was  fresh,  and  his  cheek  and  lip  as  rosy  as  though  he  merely  slept  Great 
wonderment  and  speculation  arose;  they  searched  all  the  libraries  for  a 
week,  but  no  clue  to  the  buried  king  could  be  found.  Erkenwald  that 
time  was  bishop.  He  had  been  absent  in  the  rural  part  of  his  diocese, 
and  was  brought  back  by  the  strange  news.  Guided  in  his  action  by 
heavenly  grace,  robed  in  pontificals,  with  a  goodly  company  of  lords  and 
barons  and  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  he  proceeded  with  all  solemni^  to  die 
minster.  After  celebrating  mass  he  passed  to  the  tomb  where  the  corse 
lay.  There,  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  he  addressed  the  dead,  conjuring  him 
to  tell  who  he  was  and  how  he  came  to  be  buried  so.  There  was  a  pause, 
then  the  body  moved,  and  'dreary'  words  came  forth,  in  which  the  dead 
man  declared  that  he 

*  Was  never  kynge  ne  cayser  ne  yet  no  knjrght'  notbyr,* 

but  had  once  been  a  judge  in  the  city  under  a  *  prince  of  parage.'  He 
continued : 

1.  205     '  The  lengthe  ot  my  lyving  here  that  is  a  lewid  date 
Hit  is  to  meche  to  ony  mone  to  make  of  a  noumbre. 
After  that  Brutus  this  burghe  had  buggid  one  fyrste 
Noght  hot  6fe  hundred  yere  ther  aghtene  wontyd, 
Before  that  kynned  your  Criste  by  cristene  acounte 
210        A  thousand  yore  and  thritty  mo  and  yet  threnene  aght, 
I  was  ane  heir  of  anoye  in  the  New  Troie, 
In  the  rcgne  of  the  riche  kynge  that  rewlit  us  thene, 
The  bolde  Bretone  ser  Belyne,  ser  Beryng  was  his  brothire, 
Many  one  was  the  busmare  bodene  home  bitwene 
215        For  her  wrakeful  werre  quil  hor  wrathe  lastyd  ; 
Then  was  I  juge  here  enjoynyd  in  gentil  lawe.' 
Lewidf  unskilful ;   to  mectuy  too  much ;    buggid^   built ;    threnene^  a  form  of  iAfjmng, 
thice;  c^tt  grandson,  but  here?;  bustnare^  insult;  bo(Un$^  offered. 

^  Compare  Wynnere  and  l^astoHre^  327 ;  '  Ne  es  nothir  keyser  ne  kynge  ne  knyghte 
that  the  folowes.* 
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But  the  answer  roused  the  more  surprise,  and  the  bishop  pressed  to  know 
how  it  was  that  one  who  had  not  been  a  king  should  have  been  buried 
with  crown  and  sceptre. 

1.  221  '  Biknowe  the  cause 

Sithene  thon  was  kidde  for  no  kyng  quy  thou  the  crown  weres? 

Quy  haldes  thou  so  heghe  in  honde  the  septre 

And  hades  no  londe  of  lege  men  ne  life  ne  lyroe  aghtes. ' 

Biknffim^  declare ;   ufhtmy  sinoe ;    Mddt^  kntiwn  ;  fM/t  why  \  ne  Hft  ne  iym$  ^ikiiSy 

had  not  royal  power  ovtr  life  and  Uirib  of  subjects. 

It  is  a  question  to  which  w€  must  return — this  dilemma  of  the  crown 
— but  the  noble  answer  that  came  is  what  concerns  us  now ; 

L  225  '  **  Dere  $er"  quath  the  dede  body  "devysc  the  I  thcnke 

A1  was  hit  never  my  wille  that  wro^ht  thus  hit  were. 

I  was  deputatcr  and  domesmane  under  a  duke  noble 

And  in  my  power  this  place  wa£  puUr  al-to-gedcr 

I  jUBiifiet  this  joly  tonn  one  gcniil  wise* 
23Q        And  ever  in  fourme  of  godc  fair  he  more  thene  lourty  wynter. 

The  folke  wa&  feloiise  and  Fah  ^nd  frowarde  to  reule. 

I  hent  harmes  ful  ofie  to  holde  home  to  righi 

Bot  for  wothe  ne  wcle  ne  wrathe  ne  dredc 

Ne  fn;  maystrii::  ne  for  mede  ne  for  no  monnes  aghei 
2J5         I  remewit  never  fro  the  right  hy  resone  myne  awenei 

For  to  drcsse  a  wrange  dome  no  day  of  my  lyvt, 

Declynet  never  my  consciens  fi>r  covet  isc  one  crthc 

In  no  gynftil  jugemeni  no  japes  to  make*  ^ 

Were  a  renke  never  so  ricbe  for  revcrens  sake, 
240         Ne  for  no  monnes  matias  ne  meschefe  ne  routhc. 

None  gete  me  fro  ihc  heghe  gate*  to  glent  out  of  t^-ghr 

AU  ferforthe  as  my  fajthe  confourmyd  myn  hert. 

Never  mj  wiU^  this  not  my  doing ;  dt/^iaie  m$m  dptmsman^  judge  deputy  {of  the 
duke) ;  tkn  //ate,  the  temple  ;  /^Jausj^^  felon iqas  ;  A*ff/,  received  ;  ^tfoiksy  read  u^acky  a  ternj 
of  old  Scots  law,  see  chapter  *  De  wrang  ct  woch  negando*  in  Sfstr  Afti  ParL,  i,  ^43; 
nghe^  awe ;  remeimi>,  removed  ;  dresss  d&me,  give  judgment ;  ^'0*A  deceitful ;  jafe^^ 
follies  J  renkf^  man ;  rmttke^  sympathy  %  gient^  to  go  a&ide. 


*  For  thi*  cofious  phrase  compare  Morte  Anhure,  450,  and  Fieiu^  45  {referred  to  above^ 
ch,  9  sec.  5).  A  reetA  ti^  mrn  ye  dkfirfti  .  ,  .  &  imne  ittUr^taimr  ei  mt  vktm  rtgittm 
exmt. 
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Tbaglie  had  bene  my  kda  bone,  I  bede  h  jm  no  wiangei» 

Ne  fids  fiivoor  to  my  fiuler  thaghe  xelle  hyme  be  hongyt. 
34S        And  for  I  was  rygfatwis  and  rekene  and  redy  of  the  highe, 

Qoene  I  deg^ied  (or  dul  denyed  alle  Tioye. 

Alle  menyd  my  dethe  the  more  and  the  huae, 

And  thus  to  boanty  my  body  thai  boriet  in  golde» 

Ckddene  me  for  the  cortest  that  coarte  couthe  then  holde, 
250       In  mantel  for  the  mekest  and  monlokest  one  benche, 

Gnrdene  me  for  the  govemoor  and  graythist  of  Troie, 

Fnrrid  me  for  the  fynest  of  (aithe  me  withinne. 

For  the  honour  of  mjrne  honeste  of  heghest  enprise 

Thai  coronyd  me  the  kidde  kyng  of  kene  jostises 
355       That  erer  was  tronyd  in  Tn^re,  other  trowid  ever  shnlde. 

And  for  I  rewardid  ever  right  thai  raght  me  the  septre."' 

B^m,  boon  (if  my  finther  were  to  be  the  gainer) ;  Me,  offered ;  reJUm,  worthy ;  A|piU, 
law ;  tkgksdt  died;  dmytd,  read  dimud;  Troyt,  i.«.  New  Troy,  London ;  menyd,  mourned ; 
boHtUy,  shew  goodness;  eurUst,  most  courteous;  monloknt,  manliest;  gurdim,  girded; 
tronyd,  enthroned  (but  perhaps  trtfwed,  believed,  heard  of) ;  ragkt,  reached. 

A  further  question  as  to  the  preservation  of  his  body  and  the  untainted 
brilliancy  of  his  robes,  accompanied  by  the  suggestion  that  he  had  been 
embahned,  elicited  from  the  strange  witness  the  reply : 

265  '  '*  Nay  bisshop"  quoth  that  body  ''enbawmed  wos  I  never, 
Ne  no  monnes  counselle  my  clothe  has  kepyd  unwemmyd, 
Bot  the  riche  kynge  of  resone  that  right  ever  alowes 
And  loves  al  the  lawes  lely  that  longene  to  trouthe, 
And  more  he  menskes  mene  for  mynnynge  of  ry^tes 

270       Then  for  al  the  meritorie  medes  that  men  one  molde  usene. 
And  if  renkes  for  right  thus  me  arayed  has. 
He  has  lant  me  to  last  that  loves  ryght  best"'! 

(/nwemmyd,  unstained ;  J^mg9  tf  rtstm,  God ;  wunskes,  graces ;  nynmyt^gt,  minding ; 
rmkes,  men;  lani,  lent,  granted  it. 

Was  it  only  a  poet's  ideal,  this  great  epiuph  of  an  upright  judge?  May 
it  not  have  been  for  such  a  conception  of  the  majesty  of  justice  that  a  certain 

^  Surely  it  was  magnificendy  said.  Bracton  the  great  English  lawyer,  quoting  the  Digest, 
wrote  (fo.  2b,  3) :  *Jus  dicitur  ars  bam  er  aeqm  cujus  merito  quis  nos  saardotts  appeUat; 
justitiam  nampu  colimm  et  sacra  jura  ministramus,*  Our  poet  is  of  the  kin  of  Bmcton, 
who,  as  has  been  finely  expressed,  'feels  that  he  is  a  priest  of  the  law,  a  priest  forever  after 
the  order  of  Ulpian.'    PoUock  and  Maitland's  History  ef  EngHsh  Lam  (ist  ed.),  i.,  187. 
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Justiciar  of  Scotland  was  long  after  remembered  as  'the  good  Sir  Hew'? 
But  to  return  to  the  tale,  only  to  glance  at  its  dose.  The  dead  judge  had 
been  a  pagan ;  he  was  none  of  the  number  bought  with  the  Saviour's  blood 
on  the  rood ;  and  he  was  an  eternal  exile  from  bliss,  whose  soul  lay  in  sorrow 
and  darkness.  Men  wept  to  hear  the  words.  The  tears  of  Erkenwald 
dropped  on  the  dead  man's  £u:e,  and  the  bishop  baptised  him  in  the  name 
of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  whereupon  a  furthor  marvel  befell.  The 
dead  lips  opened  once  more  to  praise  Christ;  the  baptism  had  *  slaked  all  his 
tene';  he  had  seen  a  light  flash  in  heaven;  and  the  unbarred  spirit  now 
entered  there,  where  a  marshal  'with  menske  aldergrattest'  ushered  him  in. 
And  then,  'as  soon  as  the  soul  was  seised^  in  bliss,'  the  fair  countenance 
faded  and  failed,  and  the  corse  shrank  into  blackened  dust  Bishop  and 
people  marched  forth  in  procession ;  there  was  wonder  and  mourning  and 
mirth;  and  all  the  bells  in  the  buigh  'birred'  at  once. 

Tokens  of  the  most  explicit  character  on  the  one  hand  associate  this 
strange,  powerful,  and  beautiful  poem  with  the  Hunterian  MS.  Dealing  first 
with  the  lines  just  printed,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  MS.,  fo.  10^,  has  a  rubric 
applicable  to  Ime  207.  The  Belinus  and  Brennius  lines  (213-215)  scarcely 
require  comment,  as  they  so  explicitly  render  into  verse  the  rubrics  in  ff.  16  (16^) 
and  17,  to  which  IVynnere  and  Wasioure  owes  such  allegiance.  Observable 
specially  b  the  use  of  the  term  of  Ring  to  Belinus  and  of  king's  brother  to 
Brennius  equally  in  the  Latin  rubric  and  the  alliterative  poem. 

Unquoted  lines  no  less  dearly  bear  out  the  connection  with  the  MS.,  as 
will  be  seen  by  turning  to  the  references  in  the  last  chapter : 

/.  7        For  hit  hethene  had  bene  in  Hengyst  dawei 

That  the  Saxones  unaa^t  hadene  sende  hyder. 
[Rubric,  fo.  43^,  44-] 

IS        He  tumyd  temples  that  tyme  that  temyd  to  the  develle. 
[Rubric,  fo.  30^.] 

25        Now  that  Londone  is  oevenyd  hatte  the  New  Troie, 

The  metropol  and  the  majrster-tone  hit  evennore  has  bene. 
[Rubric,  fo.  40^.] 


*  The  same  legal  figure  of  seisin  in  heaven  occurs  in  /Vor/,  417. 
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31        The  third  temple  hit  was  told  of  Trispolitines. 

36       That  was  the  temple  TriapoUtane  as  I  tolde  eie. 

[Rubric,  fb.  30^,  aoconnu  for  '  TriapoUtane.  *]* 

The  last  example  may  be  taken  as  a  particularly  intimate  asaodatioo. 
The  rubricator  more  than  once  carefully  noted  the  metropolitan  standing 
of  London.  The  poet  dwdb  on  it  toa  In  yet  higher  degree  corioos  and 
striking  is  an  arithmetical  agreement  The  MS.  enables  us  to  chedc  the 
dead  judge's  computation  of  his  own  date — a  computation  which,  not  without 
justification,  he  reckoned  too  much  for  liny  man  to  make !  Perhaps  he  was 
right  in  respect  of  irreconcilable  MS.  chronology,  and  of  some  confusion 
between  the  reigns  of  Belinus  and  his  father.  The  date  itself,  notwithstanding 
the  judge's  caution,  is  poetically  clear — ^in  the  light  of  the  Hunterian  MS. 

Although  the  printed  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  has  no  such  date,  the 
Hunterian  MS.  has  a  date  Anno  Mundi,  4482,  forming  part  of  the  text  just 
one  chapter  before  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  the  &ther  of  Brennius 
and  Belinus.  It  has  another  date,  3449.  The  interval  between  these  is 
1033  years.    The  date  given  by  the  dead  judge  in  ErkenwaU  was : 

Noght  bot  fife  hundred  yere  ther  aghtene  wontyd, 

A  thousand  jrere  and  thritty  mo  and  yet  threnene  aght. 

That  is,  483  years,  or  500 — 18,  after  the  building  of  London;  the  year 
1033  before  Christ  Let  us  check  this  by  the  Hunterian  MS.,  which, 
with  its  [4J482 — 3449"  1033,  accotmts,  by  its  legendary  arithmetic,  not 
only  for  the  482,  but  also  for  the  1033. 

In  fact,  through  the  marginal  notes  of  the  MS.  and  the  text  itself,  we 
are  enabled  to  explain  some  other  things  which  the  poem  leaves  obscure. 
Dunwallo,  so  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  vouches,  not  only  made  the  Molmutine 
laws  (one  of  which,  de  fugitivis^  concerned  sanctuary,  a  subject  on  which 
we  know  that  the  author  of  MorU  Arihurt  was  learned),  but  did  sound 
and  strenuous  justice.  \Vhen  he  died,  after  forty  years'  rule — the  'forty 
winters'  of  the  poem — he  was  buried  in  London  near  the  temple  of  concord, 

^AparaUel  may  be  observed:   Alex,  1458.        Erkenwald^   105.      The  bodeworde  to  the 
And  bodword  to  the  bischop  broght  bischop  was  broght  one  a  quile. 

of  his  come. 
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which,  as  the  dead  judge  also  indicates,  had  been  consecrated  by  Dunwallo 
to  his  laws.^  The  dead  judge  is  therefore  a  poetic  equation  of  Dunwallo 
himself.  And  the  judge's  crown  and  burial  in  gold  ?  Dunwallo,  as  Geofirey 
tells  us,  made  for  himself  a  golden  diadem,^  and  when  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor Belinus  died  his  ashes  were  laid  in  a  case  or  coffin  of  gold.' 


(2)  'Awntyrs  of  Arthure'  and  '  PearV 

M.  Amours  in  editing  the  Awntyrs  supplied  many  admirable  elucida- 
tions in  the  introduction  and  notes.  As  r^;ards  the  sources,  however, 
one  he  missed — the  most  important.  The  first  part  of  the  poem  is  beyond 
doubt  an  adaptation  of  the  Trentalie  Sancti  Gregariu  a  legend,  of  which 
an  English  poetical  translation  of  the  fourteenth  century  has  been  edited 
by  Dr.  FumivalH  in  1866,  and  with  a  double  text  by  Herr  Kaufmann^ 
in  1889.  The  substance  of  the  legend  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Gesta  Ramanorum^^  but  in  form  differing  materially  from  the  story  in  the 
English  poem.  The  English  author  begins  by  saying,  'A  nobulle  story 
wryte  y  fynde ' — words  from  which  its  character  as  translation  b  a  perhaps 
uncertain  inference.  Howevor  that  may  be,  the  author  of  the  Awntyrs 
knew  the  TnntaUe  story  in  the  same  shape  as  it  has  in  the  English 
poem.     It  b  not  difficult  to  show  the  indebtedness. 

»MS.  U.  7»  25.  fo.  15^:  Ttxt. 

Rubricaiof^s  Note,  In  diebus  itaque  ejus  latronnm  mucrones  cessabont ;  laptonim 

Hie  rex  est  mortuQS  sevitie  obturabontur ;  nee  eiat  usquam  qui  violentiam  alieui 
cui  Bellinns  et  Bren-  ingereret.  Denique  ut  inter  alia  quadxaginta  annos  post  sumptum 
nius  snccederant  et  diadema  exi^erisiet  defiinetus  est  et  in  nrbe  Trinovanto  prope 
regnum  inter  se  divi-  templum  eoneordie  sepoltus,  quod  ipse  ad  confirmationem  legum 
serunt  eonstruxerat 

'[DunwaUo]  fedt  sibi  diadema  ex  auro.    Galf.,  iL  17. 

^Rubricatof^s  Note,"]  \TexU'\  Postrenio  eum  suprema  dies  ipsum  ex  hae  vita  rapuis- 
Hie  Bellinus  ex  hae  set  eombustum  est  ejus  corpus  et  pulvis  in  aureo  cado  reconditus 
vita  migravit  quem  in  urbe  Trinovanto  •  .  .  locaverunt.    Galf.,  iii.  10,  MS.  U, 

7,  25,  fo.  19. 

^Political  RtUgums  and  Love  Poems,  E.E.T.S.,  1866,  p.  83. 

*  TremialU  Sancti  GregorU  herausgegeben  von  Albert  Kaufinann  (Erlangen,  1889). 

^  Gesta  Romtmorum^  ed.  Herrtage,  E.E.T.S.,  pp.  250,  384,  489,  503. 
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A  grisly  fieod-like  amtan  all  a&une 
Appem  to  Gngogy  u  mtm.    (IL  46.  55.) 

Gfcgory  «hftlaed'U  tlifoi«fa  God's  mJght 
to  teU  why  k  distnrbed  him  so.    (U.  63,  6S.) 

It  answers,  'I  am  thy  modw  that  the 
bew'ara). 

'  I  Ihred  in  httt  wickedly.'    (L  891) 


Gtcgoiy  replies :  '  Tell  me  noi 
if  anything  may  help,— bedes  or  masses!' 

(u.  95-97.) 

The  ghost  answers  that  it  might  be  well 
with  her: 

Who  so  truly  would  take  a  '  trcntalle 

Of  ten  chief  leasU  of  the  year 

To  sfaig  for  me  in  this  manner.   (lLi04-6.) 

Gtcgocy  b  gladf  and  promises  that  the 
masses  shall  be  smig.  He  bids  his  mother 
reappear  '  this  time  twelvemonth '  to  report 
her  cooditkm.    (IL  iji-S.) 


A  howling  and  'grisly  ghort'  all  a-^bv, 
with  a  toad  at  her  neck,  appears  to  Gaynoie 
(Gvinevere).    (IL  117-25.) 

Gawqme  conjures  it  by  Christ  to  My 
whence  it  came  and  why  it  walks  thas. 
(L133.) 

It  asks  for  Gaynore,  and  tells  her  '  I  bare 
thee  of  my  body'  (L  acH). 

By  that  to-takeiiyiig  thon  trow 
I  broke  a  solemn  avow  ^ 
That  none  wist  hot  I  and  thoo 
And  therefore  dole  I  dree  (IL  205-8). 
Gaynore  says, '  TeU  me  now  soothly  what 
may  save,  and  I  shall  sedc  the  saints  for  thj 
sake.'   (lLao9-ia) 
The  ghost  answers: 

Were  thirty  *  trcntalles'  done 
Betwixt  undern  and  noon 
My  sottl  were  salved  foil  soon 
And  brought  into  bliss.    (IL  ai8-2i.) 
Gaynore  promises: 
Now  hear  heartily  on  hand  I  best  thee  to 

hokl 
With  a  million  of  masses  (IL  235-6). 

[The  ghost  makes  some  prophecies  not  in 
the  TrmiaUf.] 

Gaynore  causes  the  masses  to  be  read  and 
sung  (IL  703-6). 
The  ghost  glides  away  (L  325). 


Gregory  never  foigot  his  masses  on  the 
days  assigned  (IL  144-5). 

Then  an  angel  carries  her  off  to  heaven 
(L  186). 

Here  the  parallelitm  of  the  Ammiyrs  with  the  IVenialie  stops,  and  the 
sole  remark  to  be  made  is  to  point  out  how  the  alliterative  poet  by  the 

^This  merest  hint— of  the  incest  which  makes  the  legend  01  Gregory  repulsive— 
iUustrates  two  things.  First,  it  shovrs  the  refining  touch  of  Hnchown's  huid  in  respect 
of  his  IcsLving  the  rest  unsaid.  Secondly,  it  proves  that  Huchown  knew  oKNre  of  the  legend 
than  appears  in  the  English  version  of  the  7>mialU,  The  Gesta  Romattontm  form  of  the 
story  accounts,  by  its  reference  to  the  tokens,  lor  the  aUusk»  to  privy  knowledge  whidi  in 
the  present  poem  appears  meaningless.  Beskles,  the  toad,  not  in  the  English  verrion,  duly 
occurs  in  the  Latin  form  of  the  story.  See  Herrtage's  Gtsta,  p.  503,  and  Kaufinann's 
THtUolUy  p.  26. 
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change  of  a  single  name  deepened  the  power  of  the  story  he  found  in  the 
legend  of  Gregory.  For  Gregory  he  substituted  Guinevere,  made  her  the 
subject  to  whom  so  terrible  a  lesson  of  the  pains  of  adultery  was  delivered, 
and  so  with  remarkable  aptness,  although  indirectly  and  with  delicacy,  added 
to  the  moral  For  surely  to  associate  such  a  dread  warning  as  this  with  the 
firail  queen,  who  lives  in  romance  history  with  her  radiance  so  stained,  was  a 
touch  of  art  And  we  are  not  yet  done  with  the  Trtntalle,  Perhaps  the 
reader  has  already  noticed  that  whilst  Gregory  conjured  his  mother's  ghost  by 
God's  might  to  explain  itself,  and  Gawajme  conjured  the  ghost  of  the  mother 
of  Gajmore  by  Christ  to  tell  why  it  walked  the  earth,  the  good  bishop  in  the 
Erkenwald  had  likewise  bidden  the  dead  judge,  in  the  name  of  Jesus, 
say: 

In  worlde  quhat  wegh  thou  was  and  quy  thou  thus  ligges  (1.  185). 

So  in  the  TrenialU  in  obedience  to  the  invocation 

The  gost  answered  with  drury  chere  (1.  71), 

while  in  Erkenwald  the  dead  body  stirs 

And  with  a  dreiy  dreme  diyves  owte  wordes 
Thurghe  sum  lant  goste  (U.  191-2). 

Critics  who  are  able  lightly  to  call  such  things  coincidences,  and  pass  on, 
will  please  consider  if  the  following  also  came  by  chance.  The  TrentalU 
story  was  not  at  an  end  where  the  Awntyrs  left  it ;  nor  was  the  alliterative 
poet's  borrowmg  account  closed  when  all  the  masses  for  the  soul  of 
Guinevere's  mother  had  been  stmg.  He  had  a  use  for  what  of  the  Trentaiie 
yet  remained. 

TrtHtalU,  Pearl, 

Twelve  months  alter  the  appearance  of  in  tJu   Ptarl  the  ftuher,  visiting   the 

the  ghort,  as  Gregory  stood  at  mass,  gmve  of  his  two-ycar-old   daughter,   falls 

He  sawe  a  fulle  swete  syghte  asleep  there,  and  in  a  dream  of  heaven 

A  comely  lady  dressed  and  dyghte  sees  her  'in  hir  araye  royale'  wearing  a 

That  alle  the  worlde  was  not  so  bryght         crown  high  pinnacled  with  pearl  (U.  191. 
Comely  crowned  as  a  qwene  (11.  1525).         207),  *a  coroun  of  grete  tresore*  (L  237). 

Her  hare  b  as  glysnande  golde  (1.  165). 
Nygh  for  joy  he  swooned  (1.  158).  ^ko  man  could  have  been  gladder.     HU 

*  joy,'  he  says,  was  mud)  the  more  (L  834). 
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He  mistakes  her  for  the  Virgin  Mary, 
addressing  her  as 

Lady,  qwene  of  heven 

Modyr  of  Ihesu,  mayde  Marye  (U.  162-3), 
bat  she  explains  'I  ani  thy  mother,'  and 
tells  him  that  she  owes  her  bliss  to  the 
virtue  of  his  prayers. 


TnnUlU.  P^aH, 

Though  he  recognises  her  he  cannot  un- 
derstand why  his  daughter  should  be  a 
queen  (1.  474),  a  difficulty  to  which  he 
returns  (1.  486),  saying  that  he  could  have 
understood  her  being  made  a  countess's 
maid  (countes  damysel)  or  a  lady  of  less 
array  (II.  489-9O, 

Bot  a  queue  hit  is  to  dere  a  date  !  (1.  492) 
He  had  asked  her : 
Arte  thou  the  queue  of  hevenz  blwe? 

(I.  W) 
— whom  all  honour, 

Marye  that  grace  of  grewe 
That  ber  a  bame  of  vyrgyn  flour  ? 

(11.  425-6.) 

The  child,  after  addressing  the  \^rgin  as 
*Makelez  moder  and  myiyest  may'  (IL 
434'S)>  explains  how  the  Lamb  of  God 
when  he  took  her  to  himself  had  crowned 
her  queen  (L  415).  She  then  unfolds  the 
mjTstery  of 
The  court  01  the  kyndom  of  God  alyve 

(1.  445), 
wherein   each   one   that   arrives    becomes 
either  a  queen  or  a  kii^,  and  the  Virgin 
b  the  Empress  (haldez  the  empyre)  over 
all. 
For  ho   is   queue   of   oortaysye  (1.   447- 

456). 

That  criticism  will  be  purblind  indeed  which  cannot  now  see  several 
things — ^the  colligation  of  the  proofs  of  unity;  the  ties  of  the  legend  of 
the  Trentalle  with  the  alliterative  Awntyrs  and  Fearl  and  Erkettwald\ 
clearest  possible  relations  of  plot  in  these  three  poems  side  by  side  with 
slender,  yet  not  the  less  distinct,  verbal  identities  of  text  in  each  with  the 
TrentalU  \  and  at  the  same  time  the  poet's  quaint  deference,  even  when  he 
has  visions  of  paradise,  to  the  rules  of  precedence  of  the  Awle  Ryale. 
'Why  do  you  wear  a  crown?'  was  Erkenwald's  question  to  the  dead 
judge.     *Why  do  you  wear  a  crown?*  was  the  father's  question  to  his 


[The  dilemma  of  the  crown  and  other 
courtiy  peculiarities  of  PeaH  are  dealt  with 
in  Scottish  Antiquary ^  Oct,  1901.] 
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lost  pearl.  And  the  question  ^— which  is  of  the  very  essence  of  each 
poem— comes  from  the  same  source  as  suggested  the  ghostly  interview 
of  Guinevere. 

^A  few  fttrtber  words  may  well  be  devoted  to  Tlks  Ptari^  CUanmsSy  and  Paiimci^ 
a  trio  of  pieces  found  in  the  same  MS.  with  Gawayne  and  the  Grun  Kmghi,  Dr. 
Richard  Morris,  editing  the  trio,  advocated  the  claims  01  the  poet-tianslator  Ot  the  Troy 
to  their  authorship  {Early  RngHsk  AllUerattve  Poems^  E.E.T.S.,  prei.,  ix.)>  although 
denying  that  that  poet-translator  could  have  been  Huchown.  Reference  may  be  made 
to  the  excellent  reasons  assigned  in  his  prefiure  for  this  association  between  the  Tro¥ 
and  the  three  pieces  in  question.  It  is  unnecessary  to  comment  at  this  stage  on  the 
other  part  of  his  opinion.  I  endorse  and  accept  Dr.  Morris's  proo6  oi  unity  of 
authorship,  reljring  on  my  own  manifold  fresh  arguments  as  to  Hudiown's  personality. 
Mr.  Gollancz,  in  his  bouitifiil  edition  of  the  Pearly  also  holds  it  and  Cleantuss  and 
Patience  to  be  from  the  same  hand.  His  prefince,  concluding  with  a  guess  at  the 
authorship  and  the  inevitable  denial  ot  Huchown,  interestingly  covers  a  good  deal  ot 
the  general  field  of  alliterative  discussion.  I  append  a  few  stray  notes  of  correspondence 
between  the  three  poems  and  the  other  works  now  under  comparison.  In  Cleanness 
(11.  1015-43)  the  description  ot  the  Dead  Sea  is  taken  bodily  from  the  Itinerarium 
of  Maundeville  (ch.  ix.  of  Wright,  fo.  S66+21  of  MS.  T.  4,  i),  with  possiUy  a  line 
or  two  due  to  Hegesippus.  In  Cleanness  also  Belshatxar's  sacrilegious  table  lewellery 
is  described  in  terms  borrowed  from  chapter  xx.  Oi  the  Itinerarium,  Similarly,  the 
allusion  to  Ararat  and  its  Hebrew  name  {Cleanness,  447-8),  comes  from  Maundeville,  ch. 
xiii.,  although  the  spellings  in  MS.  T.  4,  i,  10.  266  +  32^,  are  'Ararath'  and  'Tain.'  On 
the  many  points  of  similarity  in  phrase  in  these  poems  with  the  other  pieces  I  am  content 
to  mention  two  or  three.  '  The  pure  popland  hourle '  of  Patience,  319,  is  matdied  by 
'the  pure  populand  hurle'  of  Alexander,  11 54.  'Noah  that  oft  nevened  the  name' 
of  Cleanness,  410^  compares  with  '  Naw  hafe  I  nevened  yow  the  names '  of  Parlement, 
58a  *The  chef  of  his  chevahrye  he  chekkes  to  make'  {Cleanness,  1238)  resembles  'And 
chefyd  hym  nott  ot  chevalry  chekez  oute  of  nombre'  {Alexander,  3098).  Extremely 
nteresting  is  a  line  probably  taken  from  reminiscence  of  the  Thy: 

*  Bel&gor  and  Belyal  and  Belssabub  als '  {Cleanness,  1526). 
'  Sum  Beall  sum  Belus  sum  Bell  the  god 
Sum  Belphegor  and  Belsabub  as  horn  best  likes'  {Troy,  4356-7)* 

A  good  parallel  from  Titus  is: 

Cleanness,  14 13.  '  And  ay  the  nakeryn  noyse  notes  01  pipes.' 
Titus,  848-9.  '  With  dynning  of  pipis 

And  the  nakerer  noyse.' 
Titm,  1174-5.     ' .    .    .    and  pypys  with  nakerers  and  grete  noyce.    .    .    . ' 
For  nakers  (Fr.  nacaire)  see  Murinmth,  p.  156,  sonantidus  tubis  et  nacAariis. 
'"Wassayl,"  he  cryes'  {Cleanness,    1508),  said   of   Belshazsar,    again   effects   a   cross- 
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The  critic's  task  will  be  simplified  by  a  parallel  tabulation  of  lines  in  these 
poems  shewing  consecutive  use  of  2>entaUe  in  all  three. 

Snbjsct,                         Trxntallb.     Avmiyrs.  Pearl,  ErkmmaUu 

Darkness, 1.  50             1.  75-6               —  — 

'  Grisly  c^ost,' 55-61             105-15               —  — 

Conjuration, 63                  133                  —  179 

Christ 66                 133                 —  180 

•Why'? 69                  136                  —  185-8 

•  Dreary  *  speech,     ....          71                   —                  —  191-3 

Mother, 73                  203                  —  — 

Confession, 83-92             205-8                —  — 

Prayers, 95-97             209-10               —  — 

*TrcnUls,* 104                 2i8                  —  — 

Promise, 131-8               235                  —  — 

Fulfilment, 144                 708                  —  — 

{[kinffll 

Joy, 158  -  234  — 

*  Queen  of  heaven,'  ....  162  —                  423  — 
Mary  'Mother,'        ....  163  —  4^5-3$  — 

Crowning, 155  —  480  254 

In  hell, 172  —  —  292 

Released, 186  —  —  335 

How  could  an  imitator  or  any  imaginable  '  school '  of  poets^  as  distinguished 
from  an  individual,  have  hit  on  such  a  tmity  of  system?  It  includes 
absolute  indebtedness  of  ground  plan  in  each  poem,  along  with  minor 
verbal  transfers  in  each,  a  singular  exhaustion  of  the  entire  content  of 
TrentalUs  plot  {Pearl  resuming  the  thread  precisely  where  the  Awntyrs 
dropped  it),  and  finally  an  observance  of  the  same  consecutive  ordor  as  in 
the  original  through  all  three  alliterative  adaptations  of  the  TVenttUle^  two  of 
which  swell  the  multiplied  coincidences  by  ending^  with  the  opening  Hna 

connection  with  the  rubrication  sermo  de  woseil  above  noted  (di.  13)  on  fa  44b.  of  the  MS.  of 

Geoffrey.    Compare  also 

'  Lyfte  laddres  ful  longe  and  upon  lofte  wonen'  (CUanmss^  1777)* 
'  Layn  ladders  alenght  and  oloft  wonnen'  {Troy,  4751). 

Siege  descriptions,  shipping,  storms,  weather,  hall  and  court  in  all  the  poems  all  lend 

points  in  the  same  direction. 
^AwytUrs^  11.  I,  1212.     Pearly  11.   I,  715. 
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15.   On  System  of  Verse,  Dialect,  Characteristics,  Date,  and 

Nationality. 

(i)  System  of  Verse, 

The  words  of  Wyntotin  have  a  particular  value  in  respect  that  they  point 
to  three  poems  differing  in  theme,  character,  and  metrical  construction. 
Morte  Arthure^  styled  by  Wyntoun  the  Great  Gest  of  Arthure^  is  a  historical 
romance,  or  rather  a  romantic  history,  and  is  like  the  AUxatider^  the  IVoy^ 
the  Titus^  the  ParUment^  Wynnere  and  Wastoure^  Erktnwald^  Cleanness^  and 
Patience^  a  work  in  unrimed  alliteration.  One  thus  appreciates  the  more  the 
technical  propriety  of  Wyntoun's  reference  to  'cadens'  as  a  vital  element 
of  Huchown's  performances,  for  'cadence'  seems  to  have  been  the  term 
applied  to  alliteration  as  distinguished  from  rime.  Indeed,  the  life-story 
of  this  old  system  of  verse,  once  sole  possessor  of  the  field  of  English  speech, 
with  its  sudden  interruption  and  disuse  followed  by  the  fourteenth  century 
revival  of  it,  may  all  be  inferred  from  the  Romance-word  '  cadence '  fotmd 
linked  with  it  first  in  an  alliterative  prose  tractate  in  imitation  of  Richard 
Rolle  of  Hampole,  who,  in  at  least  one  learned  opinion,  was  a  force  in  its 
English  revival.^  The  word  '  Cadence '  is  there  contrasted  with  '  Ryme,'  a 
contradistinction  followed  by  Chaucer  as  well  as  by  Gower.^  When,  therefore, 
Wyntoun  excuses  Huchown's  *  Emperour '  because  'Procuratour'  would  have 
'  grieved  the  cadence,'  the  allusion  is  specific  '  Cadence '  was  the  only  mode 
used  in  most  of  the  poems,  including  MorU  Arthure,  But  Wyntoun  also 
alludes  to  Huchown's  'metre,'  a  word  connoting  rime  as  well  as  measure, 
and  accordingly  certain  of  the  poems  exemplify  the  combination  of  alliteration 

^  The  passage  referred  to  is  in  '  A  taDcyng  ot  the  love  of  God '  (Horstman's  RolU  0/ 
HampoU^  iL,  345) :  '  Men  schal  fynden  lihtUche  this  tretys  in  Cadence  after  the  big]mninge 
fj£  it  bee  riht  pointed  and  Rymed  in  sum  stude.'  The  piece  is  accordingly  partly  alliterative 
and  partly  in  rime.  Rolle  of  Hampole's  Melum  ConiemtUUivorum  is  written  in  alliterative 
Latin  verM  and  prose.  Horstman's  HamtoU^  ii.,  introd.  xviii!-xxiL,  has  many  specimen 
passages.  Prof.  Horstman  has  there  stated  his  view  as  to  the  influence  of  Hampole  in 
the  words:  'As  a  writer  he  took  up  the  old  traditions  or  the  north:  he  revived  the 
alliterative  verse.' 

'See  note  di.  i  above. 
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and  rime.  GmiHi^^  and  the  Grem  Kn^kt  is  diicfly  in  nnrimed  alHUfifkin, 
bat  has  four  half  or  tag-lines  riming  a^ab  at  the  end  of  eadi  of  the  huiMfaed 
and  one  stanzas.  The  Awniyrs  of  Arthtrt  is  likewise  aDiteiatife,  bat  rimed 
throoghoat  in  a  stanza  of  nine  full  lines  and  foor  half  Hnesi  all  rimii^  thns, 
ababababcdddc.  In  the  Pistill  of  Susan  the  same  rime  and  almost  the  tcij 
same  stroctore  obtain,  the  only  difference  being  that  die  ninth  line  is  a 
'bob'  of  only  two  syllables.  The  Pearl  stands  by  itself  as  less  systemati- 
cally alliterative,  and  as  using  octosyllabic  iambics  in  stanzas  of  twelve  lines» 
riming  ababababbdc,  M.  Amours  has  said^  diat  MorU  Arthurt  is  above 
all  the  other  poems  distinguished  by  the  numerous  series  of  coosecntive 
lines  having  the  same  alliterative  letter.  This  is  an  effective  contrast,  but 
that  both  the  consecutive  and  not-consecutive  systems  were  alike  available 
to  the  poet  is  seen  fh)m  the  exordium  of  the  Alexander  with  its  as  Knes 
alliterating  on  five  letters,  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  poem  in  which 
the  consecutive  mode  is  discarded. 

Two  other  poems  Call  to  be  mentioned  here.  One  is  Si.  John  the 
Evangelist^  closely  resembling  the  structure  of  the  Awntyrs  of  Artkure 
and  riming  ababababccdccd.  This  poem  of  264  lines,  which  some  critics 
thmk  belongs  to  Huchown,*  is  certainly  from  one  of  Huchown's  soorccs, 
the  Legenda  Aurea^  being  a  translation  of  the  legend  of  St  John  in  diat 
monumental  mingling  of  piety  and  romance.  The  second  poem  is  one 
of  haunting  sweetness  and  beauty,  the  authorship  of  which  will  not  long 
remain  in  doubt  after  the  argument  of  this  essay  has  received  its  due  It 
is  the  tender  and  musical  Lay  of  the  Truelcve^  styled  by  Mr.  GoUancz 
the  'Quatrefoil  of  Love.'  It  is,  as  Mr.  Gollancz  records,  written  in  a 
northern  dialect  and  in  the  precise  metre  and  rime,  ababababcdddc^  of  the 
Pistill  of  Susan,  Moreover,  M.  Amours  acutely  noted,  in  editing  the 
Awntyrs  of  Arthure^  that  it  was  a  favourite  device  of  the  poet  who  wrote 
Gawayne  and  Pearl  and  Patience  to  end  the  poem  with  its  opening  line, 

»^.  AltU.  Poem$^  UviL 

'Hontnum's  AltengUsehm  Legending  nene  folge  (Heilbronn,  1881),  p.  467. 
'  My  friend,  Mr.  J.  T.  T.  Brown,  maintains  this  view,  with  which  my  own  coincides. 
There  are  many  parallels  of  diction  and  matter  to  support  it. 
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'  a  peculiarity/  he  said,  '  which  has  not  been  noticed  elsewhere.'  Accordingly, 
M.  Amours  reckoned  it  noteworthy  that  in  the  Awntyrs  also  this  peculiarity^ 
should  be  found.  To  the  list  falls  to  be  added  the  Lay  of  the  TVuelave. 
A  fiu:t  so  significant  of  art  as  this,  along  with  the  close  consonance  of  verse 
structure  and  rime  system,  is  enough  to  discredit  as  the  sheerest  empiricism 
the  verdict  of  Mr.  Henry  Bradley,^  that  the  PisHU  and  the  Awntyrs  were 
originally  written  in  alliterative  long  lines  unrimed,  and  as  we  now  have  them 
are  '  paraphrases  cnt  watered-down  versions  by  a  northern  man  who  retained 
the  original  diction  so  fiu*  as  the  alteration  of  metre  would  permit'  The 
proposition  is  grotesque — a  reckless  philological  forlorn  hope. 

(2)  Dialut. 
All  requisite  allowance  being  made  for  a  considerable  percentage  of 
scribal  change,  the  dialect  (some  would  say  dialects)  of  the  Huchown  poems 
must  constitute  a  problem  on  which  it  b  hard  to  educe  any  certainty  except 
the  one,  that  the  dialect  shows  a  blending  of  peculiarities.  Professor  Skeat 
concluded'  that  the  Alexander  'was  probably  written  in  a  pure  Northum- 
brian dialect'  Mr.  Donaldson,  editing  the  Trcy^  concluded^  that  that  work 
'was  originally  in  the  Northumbrian  dialect,'  stating  at  the  same  time  that 
MorU  Arthure  '  was  certainly  of  Northern  origin.'  Dr.  Morris  did  not  agree  ^ 
he  held  Marte  Arthure  to  be  in  a  Northumbrian  dialect  south  of  the  Tweed, 
and  assigned  the  Troy  along  with  Pearly  Cleanness^  and  Patience  to  the  West 
Midland  dialect.^  M.  Amours  found ^  that  the  rimes  of  the  Awntyrs  of 
Arthure  and  of  the  PistiU  of  Susan  'betoken  a  Northern  origin.'  The 
Parlement  and  Wynnere  and  Wastoure  Mr.  GoUancz  assigns  to  the  west  of 
England.  Mr.  Henry  Bradley  is  quite  positive^  that  Morte  Arthure^  the 
PistiU^  and  the  Awntyrs  were  all  originally  written  in  West  Midland  dialect, 
but  were  subsequently  northemised  by  editorial  scribes.  A  very  fair  state- 
ment of  the  case  was  perhaps  that  made  long  ago  by  Mr.  Donaldson  who, 

^  Scott.  Aim.  Poims  (Sc  Text),  p.  364.  ^  AtJUnaum^  I2th  Jan.,  1901. 

*  AUx.^  pfef.,  xxiii.  ^  Troy^  pre£,  IxL, 

* Barly  Eng.  Attit,  Poems^  pre.**  iz« ;  Morte  Arthun,  ed.  Perry,  1865,  pref.,  ix. 
*Sc.  AUit,  PpemSf  pref.,  Ixz.  "*  Athmaum,  I2th  Jan.,  1901. 
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ipeakiiiK  of  the  Th^,^  dcdared  dnt  the  deacBts  of  the  woik  vcie  Nortfaem 
and  West  Midbnd,  bat  that  thdr  eombimuiop  was  so  incgokr  as  to  pennk 
the  idea  that  diej  presented  a  mntmc  of  dialects.  This  is  not  6r  firom  the 
belief  of  the  present  esn jist  The  dialect  of  these  annnalifc  pocaas  shows» 
Hke  that  of  the  Kimgis  Qmair,  a  difficult  ailmiiUne  of  Noitfieni  and  Soathera 
forms,  and  conduces  to  the  inference  that  the  poet's  ednratinn  and  his  kter 
career  most  have  been  soch  as  to  reconcile  the  appareirt  anomalj.  Ang^ 
Freo^  influences^  dien  predonunant  in  court  firrif%  nnst  have  tended  to 
make  the  speech  of  the  aristoaaqr  lean  dedaiTdj.  even  as  it  does  tt^daj, 
towards  the  soathem  modd. 

(3)  Dates  for  the  Poems. 

Absdote  and  rdative  points  of  fixity  for  dates  are  not  manj.  Afann- 
deviUe's  latin  bod^  written  in  1356,  is  the  firrt.  The  Alexamder^  quoting 
Maondevillct  could  not  have  been  written  before  1356.  The  TVvf  most 
probaUy  followed  the  Alexander^  and  was  quoted  by  Barbour  in  1376. 
These  two  extreme  dates  comprised  between  them  for  Hndiown  a  couple 
of  crowded  decades  of  earnest  study  and  glorious  adiievement 

Wynnere  and  Wastourtt  poetically  grouping  facts  which  En^ish  amiatifts 
record  under  1358,  certainly  belongs  to  diat  time.  It  admits  of  suggestion 
that  as  a  Garter  poem  complimentary  to  Edward  IIL,  and  containing  a 
transkdon  of  die  well-known  motto  of  the  Order,  it  may  have  been 
composed  for  the  high  festival  of  the  Round  TaUe  held  in  the  early 
summer  of  1359,  and  evidently  attended  by  Sir  Hew  of  Eg^toun. 

Gawayne^  with  its  beautiful  story  of  temptation  resisted,  has  ibr  its 
pictorial  onidusion  the  Garter  motto  in  French.  The  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Gollancz  that  the  story  has  to  do  with  the  amorous  rdadons  of  Edward 
III.  and  the  Countess  of  Salisbury  may  or  may  not  be  plausible,* 
but  certainly  he  has  good  ground  for  maintaining  a  connection  with 
the  story  of  the  origin  of  the  Garter.  Indeed  the  relationship 
with  the  chivalric  Orders  is  more  intimate  than  has  yet  been  pointed 
out     Gawayne,   setting  ofi  to  keep  tryst  and   fulfil   his   adventure  with 

^  Troyt  preLf  U,  ^Btarl^  intra  xlL 
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the  Green  Knight,  wean  a  •cote*  (!•    2027)  which    is  'furred '   (2029). 

He  *  doubles'  about  his  thigh  the  love-lace  'druiye,'  or  'gordel  of  the  grene 

silke'  (2033-5)  ^^  'pendauntez'  (2038)  which  his  fair  temptress  gave. 

At  the  end  of  his  adventure  when  he  parts  with  the  Green  Knight  he 

wears  this  crosswise  on  his  left  arm — 

A-belef  ^  as  a  bandeiyk  bounden  H  his  syde 

Loken  under  his  lyfte  anne  the  lace  with  a  knot  (U.  2486-7). 

These  are  the  very  technicalities  of  fact.    When  Henry  IV.,  just  before  his 

coronation  in  1399,  made  knights,  they  wore  green  'cottes' — so  Froissart' 

tells — which  were  'fourrees/  and  each  knight  'sur  la  senestre  espaule'  wore 

'nn  double  cordeau  de  soye  blanche  a  blanches  houpells  pendans.'    And 

from  other  sources  we  know  that  this  kind  of  'lacs,'  or  *druerie'  as  it  was 

styled  in  France,  was  in  England  one  of  the  fixed  stigmata  of  knighthood 

and   bore  the   name    of  *las.''     Only   the    tinctures   here    differ    from 

Froissart's.     The  *  gordel '  (O.  Fr.  cordel)  is  the  bend  of  green, 

A  bende,  a-bdef  hym  aboute,  of  a  bryght  grene, 

which  became  the  badge  of  the  Round  Table  in  Gawaym  (1.  2517).    It 

is  of  special  note  as  the  point  of  focus  for  the  plot  of  that  poem.    We 

must  remember  it  likewise  as  present  in   Wynnere  and  Wastoure.    Over 

against  the  papal  standard  with  its  bibles  and  bullae 

Another  banere  is  upbrayde  with  a  bende  of  grene 

With  thre  hedis  whiteherede  with  howes  on  lofte  (IL  149-50). 

The  hint  perfectly  consorts  with  history :   Edward  III.,  represented  by 

the  Round  Table  badge,  is  on  the  side  of  the  three  excommunicated  judges 

whom,  in  1358,  he  protected  from  the  pope  and  his  bulls  against  the 

judges   and   others.     The   banner    symbolises    the    union    of   royal   and 

judicial  authority  which  the  pope  defied.      The  one   poem  is  thus  the 

decisive  explanation  of  the  othor,  and  probably;  they  are  not  far  apart 

in  time.     Gawayne  has  been  assigned  to  1360,  a  date  with  which  there 

^  A-bdif^  slantwise,  across. 

*Cf.  Chrmicque  cU  la  Traism  et  Mori  de  Richart  Deux.  (Hist  So.),  p.  225;  Titles 
e/Homr^  ed.  163 1,  p.  82a    C£  as  to  garter  Ck^,  le  Baker ^  203. 

*See  Laborde's  Glossaire  Francois  dm  Aioyen  Age^  words  'druerie'  and  Macs'  (las, 
laqs) :  Upton,  De  Re  MUUari,  cap  3,  quoted  by  Ducange  voce  *  stigma.' 

N.S.  VOL.  IV.  PT.  II.  2  B 
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is  DO  great  need  to  qoaird,  ahbong^  I  iodine  to  plioe  it  eazfioTy  pcriups 
before  the  production  of  Wyfmere  and  fVastmre.  This  would  pat  it  on 
the  calendar  of  1358  or  1359.  In  eartj  1358  there  were  great  Roond 
Table  ftmctionSi  and  either  dien  or  very  shortly  afterwards  Sir  Hew  was 
in  London.  But  a  noteworthy  feature  of  the  poem  is  its  recurrent  allosion 
to  New  Yeai^s  Day,^  a  vital  part  of  the  story,  which  gives  rise  to  the 
belief  diat  it  may  have  been  written  tor  a  New  Year  festivaL 

These  poems  seem  to  be  the  earliest  of  die  series  on  the  chronology 
of  which  the  ficts  yield  clues.  Of  Pear/^  Cleanness^  and  Patitfue,  Mr. 
Gollancz's  estimate'  of  1360  is  probably  not  fiur  wrong,  although  these 
pieces,  like  the  Alexander,  shew  use  of  Maundeville,  <Hily  written  in  1356. 
ErkenmcUd  and  the  Awnfyrs  of  Arthure  are  inseparable  from  Pearl  when 
sources  are  considored,  and  there  is  no  external  evidence  of  the  order 
of  production.  A  glance  at  their  rdations  with  the  IVenialle  inclines  one 
to  suppose  that  the  Awnfyrs  may  have  preceded  PearL  Let  us,  in  the 
absence  of  other  data,  suppose  that  the  Alexander,  certainly  post  1356, 
was  written  circa  1361 ;  and  the  Troy  a  year  later. 

The  Titus  and  Vespasian,  like  the  Alexander,  utilised  Maundeville,  and 
by  its  mention  of  the  Foul  Death  suggested  1363  as  a  possible  date.  Its 
vows  are  hints  of  the  influence  of  the  Voeux  du  Paon,  Aforte  Arthure, 
utilising  Maundeville  also,  and  developing  the  Voeux  du  Paon,  has  jrielded 
veiy  many  and  intimate  historical  evidences  converging  towards  a  date 
at  the  close  of  1364  or  beginning  of  1365.  Again  we  have  here  a 
Round  Table  poem  honouring  loftily  Edward  III.,  and  again  we  have 
Sir  Hew  in  London  in  May,  1365,  a  time  that  suits. 

The  date  drca  1350,  which  has  been  editorially  suggested  for  the 
Parlement  of  the  Thre  Ages,  is  out  of  the  question.  Obviously  it  is  yet 
later  than  Morte  Arthure,  in  that  while  reminiscent  of  Maundeville  and 
the  Voeux  du  Paon  it  quotes  Gawayne,  Alexander,  IVoy,  TYtus,  and 
Morte  Arthure,  and  is  itself  a  dream,  springing  from  a  dream-episode  in 
the  Trey. 

Between  1365  and  1376  there  was  ample  time,  but  perhaps  the  extra 

*  GmH^me,  IL  60,  105,  284,  454,  1054,  1669.  */^r/mtro.,  xUi. 
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number  of  the  reminiscent  lines  of  commonity  with  Morte  Arthurt  hints 
rather  1365-70  than  1370-76. 

(4)  Characteristics  and  Nationality. 

Oor  poet's  general  characteristics  have  been  incidentally  touched  at 
frequent  points  already — his  courtly  and  ceremonial  leanings  and  observance 
of  etiquette,  his  love  of  ship-scenes  and  the  chase,  his  lapidary  interest  in 
jewels,  his  purity  and  loftiness  of  soul,  his  piety  and  religiosity  of  spirit  His 
themes,  it  may  be  observed,  while  ranging  widely  over  history  and  romance, 
never  make  love  a  centre. 

When  we  turn  to  the  question  of  indications  of  nationality  in  the  treatment 
of  his  material,  the  difficulty  at  once  arises  that  a  poet  has  no  call  to  declare 
his  nationality,  and  that  in  consequence,  where  dialect  is  doubtfiil,  we  have 
many  puzzles  of  early  literature  to  solve.  Language  is  often  the  only  test, 
and  philology  has  assuredly  not  yet  perfected  its  critical  apparatus.^  In 
the  present  case  inferences  from  dialect  are  sharply  complicated  by  the 
contradiction  of  history.  On  Huchown's  language  definite  stress  cannot  be 
laid  to  prove  his  origin,  and  his  themes  not  being  directly  historico-patriotic 
in  the  sense  o^  say,  Barboui's  Bruce*  or  Minot's  poems,  the  data  are 
particularly  few  and  slender. 

Externally,  the  record  of  Huchown  is  wholly  Scottish ;  this  is  by  &r  the 
master-key  of  his  mystery.  The  Troy  appears  to  be  quoted  by  John  Barbour 
in  1376.  The  Aforte  Artkure  is  discussed  by  Wyntoun  in  1420,  while  other 
pieces  of  Huchown's  are  mentioned  in  the  same  passage.  No  early  author 
in  England,  on  the  other  hand,  has  ever  named  Huchown  or  recognised  his 
poetical  industry,  notwithstanding  that  English  scribes  have  copied  the  poems 
and  Malory  incorporated  in  his  prose  much  of  Huchown's  Arthurian  matter. 

*  It  is  just  poMible,  however  unlikely,  that  in  the  words  'and  ScharshuU  it  wiste'  (and 
Scharshill  knew  it— said  relative  to  a  disturbance  of  the  peace)  in  IVjmnere  and  IVastmtrt^ 
317,  there  may  be  a  clue  to  the  yoathfol  career  of  Sir  Hew  of  Eglintoun.  SchanhiU 
was  in  Scotland  attending  to  matters  in  Edward  Balliors  parliament  in  1333  (Bain's 
Calemdar^  iii,  1065).  At  that  time  many  Scottish  fiunilies  were  retiring  into  England 
because  of  the  dvil  war  in  Scotland  (Bain's  Col,  iu.,  1065-84). 

*  Note,  however,  that  even  in  Barbour's  Ltgtnds  of  tJU  Saints  the  express  indications 
of  nationality  otherwise  than  from  language  are  very  few. 
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Huchown's  great  romance-history,  MarU  Arthure^  might  well  have  been 
written  by  an  Englishman,  whether  regard  is  had  to  its  language  or  its  tone ; 
but  here  and  there  are  touches,  subtle  and  penetrating,  that  suggest  an  author 
with  a  keen  interest  in  Scotland  and  sympathy  for  peace  and  alliance  between 
north  and  south.  Chief  is  that  aheady  pressed— the  veiled  reference  to  the 
heir-apparent.  But  the  general  political  scheme,  if  it  may  be  so  caUed,  of 
Marte  Arthure  puts  the  Scottish  leanings  of  its  author  in  the  clearest  light. 
In  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  King  Anguselus,  as  an  ally  of  Arthur,  is  postponed 
to  Hod  of  Armorica ;  there  is  no  separate  king  of  Wales,  and  there  are  some 
six  kings  of  island  realms.  Hoel  furnishes  10,000  men-at-arms ;  Anguselus 
only  2,000.  Arthur  himself  made  up  the  total  of  armoured  horse  to  60,000. 
The  six  island  kings  furnished  six  times  20,000  foot  Turning  now  to  the 
rubrication  (by  Huchown)  of  this  place  in  the  Br%it^  we  find  noted  In  exercUu 
regis  Arthuri  duo  reges — an  inaccurate  memorandum,  for  there  were  eight 
kings,  not  two.  But  Morte  Arthure^  like  the  rubric,  has  only  twa  The 
King  of  Armorica,  or,  as  Huchown  preferred  to  style  it,  Little  Britain  or 
Britain  the  Less,  sinks  in  Afarte  Arthure  to  '  baron  of  Britain  the  little,' ' 
though  he  brings  30,000  knights  to  Arthur's  banner.  And  precedence  before 
him  is  taken  by  the  King  of  Scotland  with  50,000  men,  while  the  gallant 
King  of  the  Webh  brings  2,000.  Could  a  Scottish  poet  contributing,  let  us 
say,  a  Round  Table  poem  for  the  festival  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  at 
which  his  own  king  was  an  honoured  guest,  well  have  done  better? 

In  the  direction  hinted  tends  also  the  curious  allusion  in  MarU  Arthtrt 
to  the  heir-apparent, 

'  Thou  art  apparent  to  be  heir,  or  one  of  thy  childer,' 
a  line  which  betrays  a  knowledge  of  the  intrigue  between  the  Kings  of  England 
and  Scotland  in  1363-64,  constituting  part  of  a  reconciliation  in  the  eariier 
stages  of  which,  at  any  rate,  Sr  Hew  of  Eglintoun  had  definitely  a  helping 
hand.  Besides,  there  are  localities  mentioned  in  Marte  Arthure^  and  still 
more  in  the  Awnfyrs  of  Arthure^  which  reveal  some  intimacy  with  Scotland. 
On  the  later  poem,  M.  Amours,'  examining  the  topographical  allusions,  finds 

1  Baroms  de  Britannia  was  a  term  of  state  in  this  period.    See  instance  in  trace  of 
1343,  Murimuih  (Eng.  Hist  Soc),  142. 
^S«ft,  Aim,  Poems t  introd.,  Izziij. 
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it  an  'obvious  inference  that  the  poet  knew  his  groond  in  Scotland  and  on 
the  Border,  and  drew  on  his  imagination  for  localities  furtiier  soath.' 

In  the  Alexander  poem,  the  exclusion  of  Scotland  from  the  conquests 
of  the  Macedonian  may  be  an  accident,  but  may  be  a  straw  which  indicates 
the  current 

If  it  be  asked  who  Huchown's  chief  hero  was,  the  answer  is  ready — it 
was  Gawayne  'off  the  west  marches,'  as  he  calls  him  once,  although  we 
know  that  more  than  once  he  really  denotes  the  Black  Prince.^  Gawayne,  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  urge,  was  well  known  in  romance  history  as  the  lord 
of  Galloway.  So  early  and  sober  an  author  as  William  of  Malmesbuiy* 
tells  of  the  discovery  of  the  sepulchre  of  *  Walwen,'  who  had  reigned  in 
'  Walweitha.'  Huchown's  provinces  of  Cunningham  and  Kyle,  in  which  his 
own  lands  and  the  Steward's  territory  lay,  were  of  old  within  the  limits  of 
the  Province  of  Galloway.  However  his  interest  in  Gawayne  arose, 
Huchown  went  beyond  his  [uredecessors  in  the  many-sidedness  of  his  praise 
kx  valour  and  purity,  for  grace  and  courtesy. 

Then,  what  of  Belinus  and  Brennius  as  indications  of  nationality? 
Are  we  to  take  it  as  of  no  note  that  this  pair  of  brothers,  kings  of  North 
Britain  and  South,  are  not  only  mentioned  in  Morte  Arthure  and  Erkenwaid^ 
but  supply  the  plot  of  Wynnere  and  Wastoure}  Rather  must  we  not 
remember  their  reconciliation  as  a  type  to  the  poet  of  the  peace  he  sought 
between  two  lands? 

And  Thomas  of  Erceldoun?  Must  we  respect  it  as  a  natural  pre- 
sumption that  anybody  but  a  Scot  would  in  that  age  have  been  found 
quoting  these  weird  prophecies — ^prophedes  which  again  had  to  do  with 
the  very  theme  of  Belinus  and  Brennius,  the  feud  of  South  and  North? 

Last  of  all,  let  us  look  at  a  singular  parallel.  Sir  Hew  of  Eglintoun 
had,  immediately  upon  the  accession  of  Robert  II.  to  the  Scottish  throne, 
become  a  privy  councillor  of  his  royal  brother-in-law.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  appears  as  an  auditor  in  exchequer,  an  important  financial  post  A 
colleague  is  the  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  known  of  all  men  in  our  day  as 
John  Barbour,  the  poet  of  Tfie  Bruce,  If  these  men  sat  together  in  the 
Scottish  Aula  Regis^  and  if  the  poetic  Huchown  was  the  auditorial  Sir 

*  Morte  Artkurtt  2954.  *  Gtsta  Regum  (Eng.  Hist  Soc.)>  466. 
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Hew,  the  question  may  wdl  ensue — ^What  are  the  pfoofr,  if  any,  of 
literary  contact?  The  firrt  item  of  the  answer  is  constitated  by  the 
alliterative  quotations  made  by  Barbour  from  the  7}vy,  and  the  traces, 
somewhat  indefinite,  it  is  true,  of  borrowings  from  Morii  Artkmre.^  The 
second  item  is,  that  historicaUy  Huchown's  name  stands  for  ever  Uiiked 
with  the  *  Awle  Ryale'  of  Barbour's  period  by  virtue  of  the  epithet  Wyn- 
toun  appended  The  third  is  the  smgukr  coincidence  of  sources — especially 
of  The  Brya-^employed  by  Barbour  with  those  of  Huchown.  Huchown  was, 
presumably,  the  older  man ;  he  certainly  was  of  much  higher  social  dignity 
than  Barbour;  he  was  a  man  of  large  means.  It  is  much  more  natural  to 
suppose  that  Huchown  influenced  Barbour  than  the  converse.  However  it 
was,  here  are  frurts  oddly  connecting  the  modes  of  work  and  the  QueUen, 


Hfuktfwn 
Tnnslates  Giddo'i  7V^  tad  frequently 
refers  to  the  stoiy. 


Epitomises  the  ^ttrrt  dt  Gmiru. 

Mokes  large  use  of  the  Voiux  du  Paom, 
Epitomises  the  Voemx, 
Repeatedly  sings  the  prmtses  of  the  Nine 
Worthies. 


Epitomises  the  romance  of  Ferumbras  in 
a  shape  resembling  the  Sawdam  of  Babyhn, 

XJsatheLe^/tdaAurtalB  TUusioi  *The 
Sege  of  Jerusalem '  and  for  '  St  John  the 
Evangelist' 

Bases  his  greatest  poem,  MorU  Artktin, 
on  the  Brut, 

Cites  and  quotes  the  RomoMnttftkt  Rose, 


Partly  translates  the  TVi^w  m  the  TVvf 

Also  quotes  a  pasnge  from  it  in  the 
Brmc4^  L,  521-538. 

[See  my  John  Barhmtr^  Poei  amd  Tram- 
Ud§r^  pp.  4,  etc] 

Epitomises  the  Fkerrt  dt  G^drts  in  Brm*. 

Also  abridges  and  translates  the  Rurrt. 

Makes  large  use  of  the  VteuxdrnPasm, 

Truislates  (mijmdk^  the  Vmmx  in  fiiD. 

Celebrates  the  Nine  in  Brmct  and  in  the 
Bmk  of  Alixamkr. 

b  suspected  of  writing  the  *  Ballad  of  the 
Nine  Nobles.' 

Makes  Robert  the  Brace  epitomise  Fgrmm- 
brms  in  apparently  the  same  Teision. 

Tnmslates  from  the  Ligtmda  Aurta  the 
account  of  the  siege,  and  the  life  of  St  John. 

Bases  his  important  poem,  the  Stnmrfit 
Ori^jmale,  on  the  Bnii, 

Also  cites  and  quotes  it,  Legends  tf  Uu 
SaitUSt  prologue,  L  5. 


*  The  Troy  fragments  show  few  alliterative  phrases ;  Bruce  has  many,  so  has  the  Buik  ej 
Alexander ;  the  Legends  of  the  Saints^  again,  has  very  few.  The  inference  may  be  haiarded 
that  Huchown's  influence,  1373-1377,  is  the  explanation. 
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ffmekawn  Barbour 

Quotes    the]   prophecies    of    Thomas    of  Qtes  and  quotes 'Thomas  of  Henildoane/ 

Erceldoun,  Wytmen  and  IVastmrg,  $,  13-15.  Bruc€f  u.,  86. 

Uses  the  Scriptures  as  a  source,  PistiUt  Does  the  same. 

/Vor/,  etc 

Refers  (like  Chancer)  to  St  Julian,  Go-  'Bjs£tnU>SX,]^!&»n^Li^^mdsqftk€Saimts^ 

w^mi,  774.  MV.,  15. 

Some  of  these  are  commonplaces;  the  majority  quite  other  than  so. 
The  comparison  suggests  the  improbability  of  two  men,  not  brought  into 
contact,  displaying  any  such  parallelism  in  their  authorities.  The  one  in 
alliteration,  the  other  in  rime;  the  one  by  far  the  loftier,  profoonder, 
more  powerful,  and  more  original  genius,  the  other  perhaps  the  luckier  in 
that  he  chose  Robert  the  Bruce  for  his  theme — ^these  are  the  twin  spirits 
of  Scottish  fourteenth  century  literature  from  the  Exchequer  table  of  the 
Awle  Ryale.  Always  we  must  return  to  Wyntoun's  testimony ;  and  that  is 
what  Wyntoun  and  the  Exchequer  records  tell 

16.  Diagram  of  the  Argumsnt. 
(i)  As  regards  the  Works. 

The  evidences  which  have  now  been  submitted  are,  it  must  be  repeated, 
for  the  most  part  wholly  new.  They  include  the  following  propositions,  set 
forward  and  proved  for  the  first  time: 

1.  Relationship  of  Alexander  and  Tray  through  Hunterian  MS.  T.  4,  i, 
indicating  a  very  possible  community  of  origin  firom  the  same 
manuscript  source,  on  which,  however,  no  vital  part  of  this  argu- 
ment is  dependent 

2.  Direct  borrowing  in  Titus  of  a  complete  scene  and  a  siege  picture 
from  the  TVqy. 

3.  Direct  borrowing  in  Morte  Arthure  from  Titus  over  and  above  its 
known  connection  with  and  borrowing  of  many  lines  from  TK^. 

4.  Adaptations  in  Morte  Arthure  firom  the  Voeux  de  Paon. 

5.  Consistent  indebtedness  throughout  of  the  ParUment  to  Gawayne^ 

Troy^  TUus^  and  MorU  Arthure. 

6.  The  plot  of  the  ParUment  drawn  firom  TVoy. 

7.  Maundeville's  Itinerarium  (of  which   a  copy  is  in   MS.  T.  4,   i) 
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used  as  a  ouDor  aomce  in  Alexander^  Marie  Artkurt^  Parlememi^ 
Pearly  and  CUanmess, 

8.  Extnumlinary  consequence  of  the  Himterian  copy  of  Geofiej  of 
Monmondi,  MS.  U.  7,  25,  especially  of  its  rnbricarions, 

9.  Plot  of  Wynrntre  and  Wastaurt  tfaos  revealed  in  Geofiey,  along 
with  important  does  to  other  poems,  especially  Morte  Arthtrt^  TTtits, 
and  Erikeftwald. 

10.  Brennios  and  Bdinus  as  poetic  fiurtors  in  Hochown's  work. 

1 1.  The  historical  setting  ci  Wynture  and  WasUurt  explained,  and  the 
significance  in  evidence  erf*  the  '  bend  kA  green.' 

13.  Erkenwald  considered  in  itself  as  a  legal  monument  and  in  its 
relation  to  other  poems  and  to  the  liS.  of  Geoffrey. 

13.  TrentalU  SancH  Gregorii  a  common  source  kA  the  first  half  of 
Awniyrs  of  Arthure^  of  ErkenmcUd^  and  of  the  PearL 

14.  Considerations  fix>m  military,  political,  and  geogr^>hical  elements  on 
the  date  of  MorU  Arthurt. 

15.  An  autobiographic  suggestion  firom  the  MS.  of  Geof&ey  on  the 
series  of  poems  and  on  the  nati<Hiality  of  the  poet 

So  varied,  althou^  so  amveigent,  are  the  processes  kA  reasoning  which 
point  to  a  single  author  that  they  can  only  be  briefly  summarised  by  a 
diagram  here.  The  direction  of  the  argument  had  to  be  determined  some- 
what by  the  chance  of  earlier  impressions  tending  at  first  as  the  knowledge 
originally  available  dictated,  but  altering  and  extending  its  line  in  conse- 
quence of  subsequent  information.  Perhaps  this  diagrammatic  chart  will 
be  explanatory  not  so  much  kA  the  course  which  has  be^  stewed  by  the 
aigument  as  of  the  cross-connections  established  by  cables  laid  down  in 
the  poet's  own  works. 

Poems  that  draw  firom  the  same  sources  draw  from  one  another. 

Poems  connected  with  the  special  rubrics  of  the  same  unique  MS. 
draw  from  one  another. 

The  author  of  the  last  poem  on  the  diagram,  if  not  Huchown,  must 
have  had  extraordinary  zeal  as  disciple  or  industry  as  plagiarist  if  he  wove 
into  his  short  text  so  much  of  other  men's  labours  that  his  poem  is  linked 
fix)m  end  to  end  with  practically  the  entire  cycle  of  the  Huchown  poems. 
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Put  the  same  point  another  way.  Take  Morte  Arthure.  What  rational 
basis  other  than  common  authorship  will  explain  its  ties  with  Troy^  Tiius^ 
Wynnere  and  IVastoure,  and  the  Awntyrs  of  Artkuref 

Or  consider  the  lines  which  radiate  in  the  diagram  from  the  MS.  of 
Geoffirqr  and  which  in  so  many  different  poems  meet  the  lines  travelling 
from  the  Parkment  or  the  Gawayne. 

(2)  As  regards  the  Poet 


Arms  op  Sir  Hew  op  Eglintoun.^ 
That  the  poet  was  familiar  with  courtly  usages;  had  special  l^;al 
knowledge  and  sympathy;  had  the  highest  conception  of  the  grandeur 
of  justice,  especially  'in  gentil  wise';  was  versed  in  ships  and  in  the 
chase;  had  access  to  current  information  of  state;  had  pondered  deeply 
the  case  of  Brennius  and  Belinus;  loved  the  peace  and  union  of  North 
and  South  and  deplored  'busmar';  gave  Scotland  precedence  of  digni^ 
in  Morte  Arthure  \  kept  Scotland  out  of  subjection  in  the  Alexander ; 
made  the  Scot  Sir  Gawayne  his  constant  hero;  had  special  interests  in 
the  Round  Table  and  its  celebrations;  knew  London^  Carrick,  Kyle,  and 
Cunningham,  the  West  Marches  and  the  land  'fro  Humbyre  to  Hawyke'; 
used  several  of  the  special  authorities  employed  by  John  Barbour;  in 
especial  knew  the  prophecies  of  Thomas  of  Erceldoun ;  was  much  alive  to 

1  One  of  the  many  notes  Mr.  Gollancz  has  not  got  on  the  PmtI  is  that  Sir  Hew  of 
Eglintoun's  armorial  bearing  was  '  three  annulets  stoned  *  (three  rings  of  gold  each  set 
with  a  single  jewel).  Bain*s  Calendar^  iv.,  iiii;  Woodward  and  Burnett's  Heraldry ^ 
1893,  plate  six.  Nisbet's  Heraldry ^  i.,  225,  describes  the  arms  as  gules,  three  annulets 
or,  stoned  azure.    See  Gmoaym^  1817. 
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matters  lapidary;  understood  the  Watling  Street  way  from  the  north  to 
Canterbury;  likewise  knew  the  itinerary  to  Rome;  was  acquainted  with 
the  swordi>oint  formulary  of  assythment  for  manslaughter;  knew  about 
'fermes'  and  'audytours,'  chancellors  and  chamberiains,  as  well  as  *  justices 
of  landes/  whose  duty  was  to  *  justify  wele';*  somehow  knew  also  that  it 
was  proper  for  royalty  that  *its  kydde  castells  be  denlyche  arrayede';' 
had  breathed  the  air  of  camps  and  chivalry,  and  mingled  with  nobles,  and 
statesmen,  and  ambassadors,  and  kings — all  these  and  fifty  other  such 
characteristics  of  the  poet  directly  and  indirectly  fit  the  known  story  of 
'the  gude  Sir  Hew  of  Eglintoun/ 

17.  Gallbroun  and  Golagros — ^A  Decisive  Personal  Clue.' 

Tke  Awntyrs  of  Arthure  is  generally  conceded  to  Huchown.  Golagros 
and  Gawayne  was  reckoned  his  by  Sir  Frederick  Madden  as  it  contains  so 
many  elements  of  similitude.  M.  Amours,  re-editing  the  poem  in  his  Scottish 
Alliterative  Poems^  acknowledges  that  the  vocabulary  is  of  the  14th  century, 
although  assigning  the  piece  fix)m  its  existing  form  to  a  later  date.  Briefly, 
it  seems  clear  to  me  that  Sir  Frederick  Madden  was  right  and  that  some 
modernization  of  the  language  is  due  to  the  Scottish  printers  through  whom 
the  sole  known  version  of  the  poem  has  been  preserved.  No  commentator  on 
the  Awntyrs  and  Golagros  has  noticed  these  four  points  in  connection  with 
them  (i)  their  complete  parallelism  of  allegory,  (2)  the  close,  if  quasi^  historical 
character  of  both,  (3)  the  distinct  evidence  of  date  in  the  Awntyrs^  and  (4)  the 
appositeness  amounting  to  necessity  of  that  date  also  for  Golagros. 

The  Awntyrs^  as  we  have  seen,  draws  the  plot  of  its  first  half  firom  the 
TYentaUe.  The  greater  part  of  Golagros  comes  from  the  French  romance 
o(  Perceval  le  Gallois  (11.  16331-624,  18209-19446),  which,  as  has  long  been 
known,  was  utilised  in  the  shaping  of  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight. 
But  it  is  the  supplementing  of  these  sources  by  very  lightly  shrouded  con 

^MorU  Arthurt^  425,  660-664. 

^Morte  Arthure^  654.  Sir  Hew  was  one  of  a  commission  of  four  knights  appointed 
in  1368  ad  quotum  castra  rtgis  tdsitanda.    Acts  Pari.  Scoi,^  L,  504. 

'  This  chapter  is  an  insertion  made  after  all  the  previous  part  was  in  paged  proot  The 
discovery  it  contains  was  made  at  the  eleventh  hour. 
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tmpofiiy  aUoiioiis  iriiidi  is  the  rital  fret  for  doe  critidnn.  These  oocor 
mainly  in  the  second  half  of  the  Awniyrs^  and  are  perhaps  more  pervasive 
of  Gclagros  throughoot  In  the  Gplapvs  poem  the  iact  in  substance  b 
that  Golagros  represents  King  John  of  France,  Arthur  is  Edward  IH, 
Gawajne  is  the  Black  Prince,  and  the  dod  is  die  batde  of  Poitiers,  while 
the  white  horse  is  that  ridden  by  the  Frendi  king  on  that  ill-foituned  d^. 
The  Awniyrs  contains  a  reference,  of  a  significance  until  now  unobserved, 
to  iki  BrUs  some  of  Kemi^  which  pins  down  the  production  to  a  date  not 
eariier  than  1358  and  not  bUer  than  1360.  The  poem  has  allusion  to  events 
of  the  summer  of  1358.  Here  again  Arthur  is  Edward  III.  and  Gawayne 
is  the  Black  Prince,  while  Galleroun  is  a  historical  and  all^orical  repre- 
sentative <A  Scotbmd.  Neither  poetical  nor  political  allegories  are  designed 
to  be  free  of  occasional  mistiness  of  treatment,  but  these  inferences  on 
Golagros  and  Galleroun  are  inevitable  and  beyond  critical  doubt  Nor  b 
this  all  A  rare  and  happy  chance  of  record  has  made  possible  the 
decisive  mterpretation  of  an  allusion  in  the  Awnfyrs  (italicised  below)  as 
autobiographical  <A  the  poet  himself,  confirming  the  sense  deduced  frxxn 
the  poem,  fixing  its  date,  and  settling  the  personal  identity  of  the  immortal 
Huchown.  First,  let  us  look  at  Golagros,  remembering  that  King  John, 
although  a  prisoner,  was  f£ted  and  feasted  in  1358  and  1359. 

CmU$mp&rary  HisUry.  Gclagros  <md  Gamayne, 

Edward  III.,  at  war  with  King  John  of  King  Arthur  sends  Gawayne  as  his  mes- 

Fiaoce,  commissions  Black  Prince  to  take        senger  to  a  fortified  dty  beyond  sea  (42) 


homage  of  Aquitaine  {Rfmer^  4th  Aug., 
1355).  Tandif^  at  Bordeaux,  a  walled  dty 
with  castle,  the  Prince  is  wdcomed  by  iu 
£unous  Captal  de  Buch,  John  de  Grailly 
(Chandoa  Herald's  Prina  Nair,  U.  534,  616, 
678),  and  other  barons  of  Gascony,  who 
inarch  with  the  Prince  in  his  expedition 
across  mountainous  territory  to  Carcassonne, 
a  castled  dty  with  many  towers  (now  fifty- 
four)  on  a  rock,  douUe  walled  {Golf,  le 
Baktr^  335),  on  the  river  Aude,  near  the 
Mediterranean.  The  Captal's  local  know- 
ledge was  hdpfiil  in  the  selection  of  the  route 
(Moisant's  Frina  Nnr^  s8).  Carciisonne 
is  considered  thronj^  the  middle  ages  to  be 


with  towers  and  battled  walls  and  castle  (44). 

Gawayne  is  wdcomed  by  its  lord  Spyna* 
gros,  who  ofiers  him  30,000  men  (197). 
The  army,  marching  over  the  mountains 
(230-5),  reaches  a  castle  with  thirty-three 
towers,  on  a  rock,  double  dyked,  00  a  river 
side  near  the  sea  (333-50).  Spynagroa,  who 
knew  the  land  well  (344),  guides  and  counsels 
Gawayne  (361,  341,  etc).  The  castle  has  a 
drcular  keep—*  the  round  hald '  (371). 

Gi^agros,  lord  of  the  castle,  refuses  homage 
(45a). 

Heavy  fitting,  after  an  interval, 
(600-880). 
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impregnable.  It  has  its  chief  stronghold  in 
a  great  circular  tower  built  in  the  thirteenth 
century — lagrossiktrbacmm.  Violletle  Due's 
La  CitiiU  Cartassmmt  pp.  ao,  70,  figs.  11,15. 
The  dty  will  not  subnut  ( Golf,  U  Baker ^  236, 
3-6  Nov.,  1 355),  adhering  to  its  lord ,  King  John. 

After  various  battles  King  John — at 
Poitiers  in  i35(^royally  armed  meets  the 
Prince.  At  the  battle  John  rides  a  white 
horse.  Estoit  It  roys  de  Franche  numtis 
sour  utig  blancq  coarssur  (Amiens  MS.  of 
Froissart  quoted  in  Polain's/Moif  U  Bel^  iL, 
303).    He  fights  heroically,  but  is  overcome. 

He  is  summoned  to  surrender,  and  does  so 
after  some  trouble  about  taking  him  to  the 
Prince. 


Gohgras  and  Gawayne, 


After  sundry  combats  Gi^agros,  armed 
in  gold  and  rubies  (886),  mounted  00  a 
iriiite  horse  (895)^  encounters  Gawayne  and 
fights  heroically,  but  is  overcome  (1024). 


Summoned  to  surrender  (1032)  and  come 
to  the  King  (1070),  he  refuses  till  conditions 
are  adjusted,  under  which  he  agrees  to  be 
a  prisoner  while  seeming  to  be  captor  (i  102). 

Gawayne  goes  off  apparently  captive  to 
the   castle  of  Golagros  (1125),  where  at 
supper  Golagros  waits  in  person  at  table 
upon  his  seeming  prisoner. ' 
*  He  gart  schir  Gawyne  npga '  (1150-1160). 

Golagros  then  does  fealty  (1216,  1324). 

Fortune's  wheel  is  uncertain  (1225)9  as 
Hector,  Alexander,  Caesar,  David,  Joshua, 
Judas,  Samson,  and  Solomon  knew  (1235). 

*  Schir  Lyonel '  ( 1248)  and  Gawayne  con- 
duct Golagros  to  Arthur  who  is  gladder  than 
of  the  rents  as  &r  as  Roncesvalles  (1313). 

Golagros  does  homage  (1323)  and  pro- 
mises fealty  if  due  (1325). 

There  was  a  week's  feasting  on  the  river 
Rhone  (1345). 

Arthur  releases  Golagros  from  allegiance 
(1358). 
The  light  of  passing  events,  reflected  in  a  degree  comparatively  vague 
in  Golagros,  shines  with  brilliant  distinctness  on  Galleroun  and  reveals  at 
last  what  we  have  waited  for  so  long. 

ConUmporary  History,  Awniyrs  of  Arthun, 

Edward  HI.,  on  9th  May,  1358,  granu  To  Arthur  in  his  hall  rides  up  to  the  dais 

^  Neither  the  white  horse  nor  the  table  incident  occurs  in  PirtovaL 


Taken  to  the  Prince's  tent  he  is  enter- 
tained to  supper  where  the  Prince  seats  him 
at  table,  refuses  to  sit  himself,  and  per- 
sonally waits  upon  his  prisoner. 


Cf.  Morte  Artkure^  3260-3432. 


Lionel  was  not  made  duke  of  Clarence 
until  1362. 

No  such  homage  was  done.  Cf.  Avmtyrs^ 
642. 

Cf.  Mort€  Arthure^  424.  The  Prince  had 
in  1355  been  within  fifty  miles  of  the  Rhone. 

Not  historical.    Cf.  Avmtyrs^  675. 
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ConUmptrary  History, 
safe  conduct  to  his  sister,  *  the  lady  Johanna ' 
[Queen  of  Scotland]  to  visit  him.  On  same 
day  he  grants  safe  conduct  also  to  Sir 
Robert  of  Erskine  (RotuH  Scotiae,  i.,  822). 
The  object  in  view  is  to  procure  respite  in 
payment  of  the  ransom  of  David  II.,  to 
which  all  estates  in  Scotland  were  stringently 
obliged  by  treaty  of  Berwick  in  1357. 

The  well  known  Erskine  coat  of  arms  is 
Argent  a  pale  sable  (Woodward's  Heraldry^ 
346)  and  a  well  known  Erskine  crest  is  the 
boar  head  (Burke's  Odiftary).  Sir  Robert's 
own  crest  in  1357  and  1359  appearing  on  his 
seal  was  a  boar's  head^  (Laing's  Supple- 
mental Catalogue  0/ Seals), 

The  ancient  crest  of  the  surname  of  Erskine 
was  a  hand  holding  a  dagger.  Douglas, 
Peerage^  ii,  206,  plate  12. 


Seal  of  Sik  Robrkt  op  Erskinb 
used  in  1357  and  1359. 


Awmiyrs  ef  Artkure. 
a  lady  (1.  345)  wearing  a  crown  (371)  and 
leading  a  knight  (^)  for  whom  she  be- 
speaks reason  and  right  (350). 


The  knight's  shield  armorial  is  Argent, 
boar  heads  sable. 

His  shelde  on  his  shulder  of  silver  so  shene 
With  here  [other  MS.  bare]  hedes  of  blake 

browed  ful  bolde  [other  MS.  burely  and 

bauldc]Mll.  384-S)- 

The  knight's  name  is  Galleroun  and  hb 
horse  carries  on  its  chamfrein  a  dagger — 
An  anlas  of  stele  (1.  390). 


Ekskink  Crest. 


Immediately  following  the  knight,  whose 
name  is  Galleroun,  comes  a  most  interesting 
personage,  occupying  a  umque  place  in  the 


^  I  am  informed  by  the  authorities  of  the  Record  Office  that  my  friend,  Mr.  Joseph 
Bain,  in  his  invaluable  Calendar^  iii.,  1660,  and  iv.,  27,  erred  in  stating  that  the  crest 
was  a  bear's  head.  My  official  informant  assures  me  that  there  is  *no  doubt  that  the 
crest  is  a  boar's  head.'    A  cut  from  a  cast  of  the  seal  is  here  presented. 

*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  bare  here,  as  in  Morte  Arthure  (1.  3123),  is  for  boar,  not 
bear.  Galleroun's  coat  is  derived  from  Erskine's  by  adopting  the  colours  argent  and 
sable,  and  setting  the  Erskine  crest  as  a  change  into  the  field  in  place  of  the  pale. 
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Ctmtimpcrary  History, 

Immediately  after  the  aafe-oondttcts  of  the 
Queen  and  Sir  Robert  there  is  granted 
another  to  Sir  Hew  op  Eountoun,  dated 
nth  May,  1358. 

Presumably  Sir  Hew  travelled  with  the 
royal  party  to  London. 

It  is  Sir  Hew's  first  safe-conduct  and  may 
have  been  his  first  visit  to  the  Court  of 
England  {RohUi  Scptiae^  \,,  823). 

Mural  decorations  (with  tabUtUs^  etc)  of 
new  work  at  Windsor  are  a  glory  of  the  time 
(Walsingham,  anno  1344,  Leland's  CoiUc' 
tanea,  tome  ii. ,  377.    Cf.  Gawayne,  763-803). 

Erskine  belongs  to  the  west  of  Scotland, 
his  patrimony  being  in  Renfrewshire,  but 
owned  lands  in  Cunningham,  in  Kyle,  near 
Loch  Lomond,  in  the  Lennox,  in  Lenzie,  and 
m'LtiCci\K[i(RUuli  Mag^i  Sigilli^  1306-1424, 
pp.  31,  84, 108^ ;  Douglas,  Peerage^  ii.  207). 

Galloway  bad  only  been  so  fiur  recovered 
in  1356  ( Wyntoun,  viii.,  6597).  Edward  III. 
had  charter  of  it  (Rot.  Scot.,  i.,  788)  firom 
Edward  Balliol. 

Thomas  of  Holland  assumed  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Kent  in  1358' ;  he  died  in  December, 
1360.  His  son  was  Thomas,  who  became 
earl  in  1360  (Coxe's  notes  to  Chandos 
Herald's  Prince  Noir,  11.  141,  1588 ;  Cam- 
den*s  Bntannia,  ed.  Gibson,  213). 

The  Black  Prince  had  griffons  among  his 
badges  [Roya/  fViUs,  73;  cf.  Aforie,  3869, 
3946).  The  Queen,  Philippa  of  Hainault, 
was  the  French  King's  niece. 

Scotland  had  fought  keenly  but  been  over- 
come at  Durham,  when  David  II.  was 
captured. 

Scotland  has  pledged  itself  in  1357  for 
100,000  marks  for  the  ransom  of  the  King. 
For  this  the  youthful  heirs  of  the  best  blood 
in  Scotland  are  held  as  hostages.  Enkine's 
son  is  one  of  them  [RotttU  Scotiao,  L,  812). 


AwHiyrs  of  Artkmro, 
poem.    The  passage  quoted  is  all  there  is 
about  him. 

A  PMMKM  OMM  A  FMMaMM  ktM  fohwid  tH  fay. 

Thofrtsono  wcu  aftrtdfor  drtd  of  thai  fart. 

For  he  was  sokUne  wohU  to  sc 

ThetabUtfluH, 

Sicho  gamen  no  gU 

Sagh  he  notfer  are  (398-403). 

These  lines  bear  the  stamp  usual  to  an 
author's  indirect  reference  to  himself.  A 
*  fireke '  is  a  common  term  for  a  man. 


The  Knight  has  come  firom  the  west  of  Scot- 
land (420)  to  claim  back  lands  there  which 
Arthur  has  wrongfully  won  in  war  (421). 
They  consist  of  west  country  lands  in  Carrick, 
Cunningham,  Kyle,  Lomond,  Lennox,  and 
Lenzie,  but  extend  also  to  Lothian. 

Galleroun  demands  duel,  which  Gawajrne 
undertakes,  and  the  lists  are  prepared  (477). 


The  King  commanded  krudely  [other  MS. 
kindeli]  the  erlis  sone  of  Kent 

Curtaysly  in  this  case  take  kepe  to  the 
knight  (482-3). 


Gawajme's  arms  are  griffons  and  he  is 
lord  of  Wales  (509,  666-7).  Queen  Guine- 
vere was  '  bom  in  Burgundy '  (30). 

There  is  a  fierce  duel,  and  Galleroun  is 
vanquished  and  he  surrenders  (640). 

He  submits  and  gives  up  his  'renttis 
and  reches'  (646). 


>Tbe  Ato.  Diet.  Biog*  gives  this  as  1359. 
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Bdwd  IIL,  oo  itth  FebcMiy,  1359,  ex-  GaUaroim  b  opptcaed  by  Ut  advenuy, 

pnnlj  itatet  UmU  to  the  eumett  md  oft       end  the  buly  imploret  (619)  Gmnevere,  who 
repeated  request  *  of  his  lister  Johenne  was       implores  Arthur' to  make  concord  (dasV 
doe  his  agreeing  to  respite  stem  action* 
for  the  Scottish  fidlnre  to  meet  the  ransom. 

Erskine  and  Sir  Hew  attest  in  London  on  Arthur  does  so,  and  procnres  the  rdesK 

aist  Feb.,  1359,  Darid  II.  *s  acknowledg-        of  GaUeroun's  lands  (672-6). 
ment   of  Edward's  coneeision   of   respite 
(Bain's  Co/l,  iv.,  27). 

DaTid  II. 's  rdease,  under  treaty  of  Ber-  He  is  released  (675)  with  a  reservatian 

wick  in  1357,  had  very  stringent  conditions        about  hb  lingering  a  while  to  make  repair 
for  his  return  if  the  mstahnents  of  ransom        to  the  Round  Table  (6S4)  of  whidi  he  is 
were  not  duly  paid.    David  often  repaired        made  a  knight  (701). 
to  the  Round  Table ;  so  did  Erskine  him- 
self, who  seems  to  have  been  accomplished 
in  tUting  (Nicolas,  OnUrt  tf  JCmgrktksod, 
L,  14;  Bain,  ir.,  93;  Xpi.  Sett.,  L,  892). 
Eiskine's  very  significant  visits  to  Knghmd 
about  St.  George's  Day  are  noted  below. 

Thus  there  are  marrow  bones  of  true  history  in  Gciagros  and  the 
Awnfyrs.  Superb  and  dramatic  as  are  the  annals  of  literary  research,  it 
may  be  questioned  if  they  contain  any  revelation  more  marvelloas  and 
pictorial  than  this  of  the  Knight  of  Eglintoim,  then  young  in  his  poetical 
career,  riding  on  his  startled  Frisian  steed,  with  Queen  and  Chamberlain, 
as  they  approach  the  court  of  Edward  IIL 

The  boar's  head  marshals  the  way  to  a  complete  imderstanding  of  the 
place  of  the  Round  Table  poems.  In  the  Awntyrs  it  associates  with  them 
in  the  most  pointed  manner  that  powerful  Scottish  baron,  justiciar, 
chamberlain,  officer  of  state,  and  soldier.  Sir  Robert  of  Erskine.  Its 
occurrence  about  the  same  time  also  at  the  Christmas  feast  in  Gawtiyni 
(IL  16 1 6-54),  is  not  casual,  but  carries  a  touch  of  heraldic  all^<»y.     When 

1  Nous  a  la  grande  et  diligente  requeste  et  instance  de  nostre  tres  chere  soere  Dame 
Johane,  compaigne  du  dit  Sire  Darid,  que  nous  ad  sur  ce  meinte  fois  supplie,  de  nostie 
grace  espedale  grauntons  [etc.]  (Rthtli  Scot,,  L,  835,  yth  February,  1359). 

*  Forfeiture  would  have  made  matters  very  risky  and  unhappy  for  the  hostages  under 
the  treaty.    The  hostage  rubrics  of  Geoffrey  (ch.  13  above)  are  notes  of  Scottish  anxiety. 

*The  intervention  of  '  Waynour '  (I  625)  may  have  come  from  that  of  *  Venna '  between 
Belinus  and  Brennins. 
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again  it  confronts  us  on  a  banner  in  Wymure  and  Wastomre  (L  175X  and 
on  a  ahidd  in  Gdagros  (L  605X  the  infierence  deepens  that  the  whole 
Round  Table  set  is  connected  with  Sir  Robert  as  well  as  with  Sir  Hew, 
whose  entire  career  ran  alongside  Erskine's.  Year  after  year  from  1358 
onward — in  1362,  1363,  1365,  1368,  1369,  1370,  and  1373 — Erskine  jwo- 
cures  safe-conduct  to  travel  into  England  (sometimes  Sir  Hew  does  so  at 
the  same  time)  a  week  or  two  before  St  Geoige's  festivals—countenancing 
most  circumstantially  the  statement  that  the  prototype  of  Galleroun  was 
either  admitted  a  Knight  of  the  Garter  or  was  otherwise  closely  concerned 
with  that  proudest  brotherhood  of  chivalry.  His  personal  accomplishment 
in  knightly  arms  may  be  ififerred  from  his  once*  carrying  north  with  him 
a  *ketil-hat/  his  appearing  once  as  a  commander  of  a  troop,  and  his 
position  as  castellan  of  David  II's.  fortresses.  He  stood  in  high  favour 
with  Edward  IIL  as  we  know  from  the  gift  made  to  him  of  a  rich  gold 
cap'  in  1363.  Year  after  year,  too,  we  find  his  safe-conducts  timed  so 
as  to  let  him  spend  Christmas  in  England — ^for  instance^  in  1361,  1363, 
and  1367 — again  a  fact  prot>ably  indicative  of  the  good  graces  towards 
him  of  the  English  king. 

Between  the  two,  the  celebrations  of  the  Round  Table  and  the  Christmas 
festivities,  it  is  easy  to  find  natural  room  for  the  poems  of  Erskine's  friend 
and  colleague  Sir  Hew,  some  of  them  romances  of  the  Table  Round, 
appropriate  to  the  honour  of  the  king  of  chivahry,  Edward  III.,  and  the 
Black  Prince,  not  forgetting  now  and  then  that  of  the  knight  (concerning 
whom  one  of  them  was  written)  whose  crest  was  a  boar's  head.^  Thus 
at  last  history  vindicates  itsdf,  and  the  mjrstery  of  Huchown  and  his 
alliterative  poems  remains  a  mystery  no  more. 

» RtiuH  Scatmi,  86a,  87a,  890, 917.  9^  937»  955- 

*  ROuH  Sc^Hm,  L,  892.  *B«m'i  Co/.,  W.,  93. 

^Ratmli  Sc^Hae,  I,  859,  877-8,  916-7.  At  the  last  reference  Enkioe'i  ton's  anns  and 
armoiir  make  a  strOdng  anak)gy  to  those  in  Gawmjfm,  574-83. 

*  The  heraldic  discovery  on  whidi  this  diapter  is  baaed  has  led  to  others  which  expbin 
the  unidentified  Friars'  hanners  in  Hymtmv  oftd  Wmsiamn*  The  first  banner  has  six 
galleyi  of  sable,  cadi  with  a  brace  (or  bend)  and  two  bnddes.  The  galleyi  iftble  indicate 
John  of  the  Isles  (Woodward's  Htraldry^  ed.  1892,  p.  367),  and  the  bend  and  two 
bnddes  his  wife,  Margaret  de  Vans  {Rigisinm  Afagm  SigilH^  1306-1424,  p.  48),  whose 

H.S.  VOU  IV.  PT.  II.  a  C 
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18.  Conclusions. 

To  the  fifteen  leading  proposittont  formerly  tabulated,  tlie  pteoeding 
chapter  now  adds: 

t6.  An  allegorically  historical  sense  in  Golagr6$  and  Gamntyne  stmgelf 
parallel  to  that  of  the  second  half  of  the  Awmiyrs  rf  Artkmn: 

17.  The  demonstration  of  the  inner  yet  obvious  meaning  of  both  poeas: 

18.  A  beautiful  and  decisive  personal  revelation  by  die  poet  kinttdC 
To  review  and  assemble  (although  in  the  baldest,  crudest,  and  most 

disorderly  &shion)  the  detached  sections  of  diis  long  involved  and  fll-staled 
argument,  chiefly  in  the  shape  of  successive  series  of  paimHeMsms,  has  been 
a  task  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  inasmuch  as,  for  Ae  first  time,  tlie  gcnenl 
features  of  a  supreme  poet  fitll  to  be  set  on  the  canvas.  It  is  not  to  be 
disguised  that  the  countenance  which  begins  to  show  itself  wMi  gioiring 
definiteness  through  the  curtain  of  the  fourteenth  century  is  of  no 


grandfather  bore  a  bend  with  two  '  dnqnefrtils  (?),'  which  perhaps  were  backles  (i 
Calendar t  ii.,  p.  545).  There  were,  by  legend,  six  kings  of  the  Isles  {G^* 
ijL,  19),  and  the  Scotti&h  lordship  of  Man  was  held  by  service  of  six  galleys  (Earl  of 
Haddington*s  MS.  Adv.  Lib,^  34.  2.  i  [pagination  series  at  end]  pp.  34*- 5*).  The  secood 
banner  is  yet  more  interesting.  With  both  *  brerdes '  (or  bordures)  of  Mack  and  a  baHc  (or 
▼Old)  like  the  sun  io  the  middle,  it  plainly  denotes  the  Balliol  orle  with  field  of  sOvcr  (AM? 
tf  Cartmftnxk^  ed.  Wright,  25).  The  third  banner  has  three  boar  head%  and  is  that  either 
of  Sir  Robert  Erskine  or  of  Sir  John  Ck>rdoa,  a  distinguished  Scottish  soldier  ( IVjrmimm^ 
X.,  ch.  a),  whose  arms  were  three  boar  heads  (Woodward's  Hertddry^  227),  who  wss 
taken  prisoner  at  Poitiers,  and  who  was  in  England  in  1357  and  135S  (AM.  .SmC,  L,  SoS. 
834).  The  fourth  banner,  aigent  with  a  belt  buckled,  gives  us  Norman  Lesley's  ai^gent  a 
bend  with  three  buckles  (Woodward,  plate,  p.  376).  John  of  the  Isles  and  Edward  Balliol 
were  both  included  in  the  Berwick  treaty  of  1357  (Rot,  Scoi,^  L,  812-814).  The  peace  thus 
negotiated  embraced  *  le  yle  de  Manne.'  The  (^een  and  Erskine  have  their  safe-ooodBCls 
to  London  on  9th  May,  1358,  Sir  Hew  and  Lesley  on  the  ilth  {RM.  Scti^^  L,  tes,  823). 
The  arms  are  not  exact  and  the  tinctures  are  altered,  but  probabfy  do  herald  wiU  dispute 
the  fikeKhood  of  these  identifications.  Thus  Hymttere  amd  fVmtPHft  conveys  hints  of  a 
surprising  variety  of  strifes  and  concords  in  fields  both  sacred  and  secnlas,  Scottisli  and 
English.  The  two  alUes  of  Edward  IIL,  John  of  the  Isles  and  Edward  Balliol,  ase  thus 
sHly  presented  along  with  two  of  his  Scottish  adversaries,  Gordon  (or  Erskine)  and  Lesley. 
The  last  named  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  English  in  Fiance  in  1359  (SroAirrwtfa^  190), 
and  distinguished  himself  under  the  King  of  Cyprus  in  the  descent  on  Alexandria  in  1365 
(Bower,  iL,  488). 
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type;  it  is  the  countenance  of  an  immortal  who  ranks  among  the  great 
formatire  forces  in  the  literature  of  the  English  tongue»  who,  while  Chaucer 
was  still  (to  public  intents)  silent,  had  ransacked  the  storehouses  of  Latin, 
French,  and  English,  in  the  quest  of  material  for  romantic  narrative,  and 
who  no  less  than  Chaucer  set  his  seal  forever  on  the  literary  art  of  his 
own  generation  and  of  the  generations  to  fc^ow.  The  hand  which  seeks 
to  unroll  a  little  further  Wyntoun's  brief  scroll  of  Huchown's  achievement 
may  well  tremble  as  it  deals  with  a  task  so  weighty,  for  either  these  pages 
are  a  vain  and  credulous  figment,  or  Huchown's  range  and  grasp  in  romance 
place  him  as  a  unique  and  lofty  spirit,  comparable  in  respect  of  his  greatness 
only  with  Walter  Scott  But  great  and  sweet  as  is  the  personality  and 
interesting  as  is  the  evolution  of  Scott,  and  superior  far  as  he  was  to  Huchown 
in  original  romance,  the  time  at  which  Huchown  lived  invests  him  with  a 
historical  note  which  our  wizard  story-teller  may  not  clainL  In  Huchown 
we  have  a  superb  craftsman  of  letters  in  the  fourteenth  century,  albeit  the 
latest  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  knows  him  not 

Away  in  that  remote  time,  what  was  his  achievement?  He  found,  so 
feu:  as  we  can  conceive,  little  in  the  way  of  native  Scottish  literature.  What- 
ever his  motives — ^and  we  can  well  enough  surmise  that  his  poetic  leanings 
were  quickened  by  Court  applause — he  applied  himself  to  a  lofty  and  mighty 
task.  His  equipment  must  have  been  excellent,  as  the  standard  of  the  time 
went  Certainly  he  was,  as  he  himself  said  of  the  pious  iEneas,  '  Of  literature 
and  language  learned  enow,'  an  easy  master  of  Latin  and  French,  and 
recondite  in  the  English  tongue,  with  a  tendency  not  uncommon  among  poets 
towards  archaism.  It  seems  fiturly  reasonable  to  hold  that  his  earlier  pieces 
include,  along  with  the  Wars  of  Alexander^  a  number  of  pieces  on  Scriptural 
themes.  The  Pistill  of  Susan  is  the  story  of  Susanna  and  the  Elders, 
paraphrased  from  the  Vulgate  in  an  amplified  manner.  Cleanness  is  a 
Scriptural  poem,  which  singularly  chooses  for  its  illustration  a  marine 
subject,  the  story  of  Noah,  powerfully  told.  Patience  likewise  is  somewhat 
incongruously  illuminated  by  another  marine  story,  that  of  Jonah,  his  stormy 
voyage,  and  the  whale.  The  Destruction  of  Troy  was  not  a  task  likely  to 
have  been  undertaken  by  a  mere  tyro  of  poesy,  but  required  an  experienced 
and  ready  versifier,  as  its  facility  of  execution  fully  attests. 
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Bat  it  if  in  Ae  woikt  wliidi  foDov  die  ThFf  that  the  efohitkm  of  tUt 
poetic  gemos  inqrbett  be  tnoed— tnced  widi  a  meamie  of  ootaiDty  which 
would  have  been  impoasible  but  lor  the  licente  of  the  fauiticnth  centnij 
poets  to  Qte^  not  once  bat  once  and  again,  the  tame  figare%  phnaes,  and 
Unes.  Hochown,  like  manj,  perhaps  Uke  most,  early  writer^  En|^rii»  Scots, 
or  French,  when  he  had  a  thing  to  say  a  second  time  had  no  shame  in 
sajrmg  it  in  identical  terms  with  the  first  The  same  threads,  now  bnjgfat  and 
now  of  sober  grey,  reappear  in  more  than  one  of  his  many-cokxiied  pattens. 
The  thing  was  inevitable  in  the  wocfc  of  a  poet  of  huge  production.  Yet 
in  Hucbown,  as  editors  long  ago  noted,  his  distinction  is  his  endless  minor 
variation,  even  in  the  repeated  phrases.  To  die  fiict  that  he  did  so  repeat 
we  owe  oar  chief  means  of  identifying  his  work.  These  repetitions  are 
cairied  over  from  the  dieer  translations,  Uke  the  Alexander  and  the  Thry, 
to  the  more  independent  prodacts.  TUtu  and  Vespasian  is  amongst  the 
Utter,  in  huge  degree  an  original  performance,  combining  and  adaptmg 
various  incidents  and  descriptions  not  belonging  to  the  story  as  he  foond 
it  The  plainsong  of  Huchown's  note  came,  Uke  Chauco^s,  from  traditional 
themes,  though  each  made  the  composition  his  own  by  noMy  distinctive 
chords.  It  was  the  privilege  of  the  trouvhe  often  to  be  content  to  echo 
what  he  found,  but  the  masters  were  ever  wont  to  mend  and  comtnne  as 
well  as  to  find.  Much  more  rarely  did  they  'make.'  The  methods  of 
composition,  by  mingled  translation,  adaptation,  and  creation,  are  all  present 
in  Morte  Arthure^  and  the  amplifications  count  for  &r  more  than  the  original 
narrative.  Some  of  the  additions  are  inventions  of  the  poet's  own,  but  for 
the  most  part  he  did  not  invent — he  adapted.  The  Pariement  of  the  Thre 
Ages  belongs,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  the  close  of  his  career,  and  forms,  as 
it  were,  his  testament,  for  does  it  not  sum  up  his  past  course  duough  all 
his  themes — through  Alexander ^  Tray^  Titus^  and  MorU  Arthure}  Besides, 
does  it  not,  for  a  second  time,  utilise,  as  had  been  done  in  MarU  Artkmre^ 
iu  chief  authorities,  the  Brut  and  the  Voeux  du  Fdon  ? 

And  Gawqyne  and  the  Green  Knight  also  was  remembered  when  the 
Parlement  was  put  together  by  a  roan  iriio  by  1376  was  probably  old — 
Gawayne^  which  Wyntoun  attributed  to  Huchown,  and  which  also  has 
so  many  identical  passages  or  lines  of  close  resembbmce  to  Alexander^ 
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Thyt  TUmSt  Mori$  Arihun^  and  the  F^urUwieni^  especiiUy  the  ParkmenL 
Nor  may  it  be  foigottcn,  as  Sir  FMerick  Madden  and  othen  have  not 
fiuled  to  noticet  that  the  nniqae  MS.  of  Gawayne  has  the  incomplete 
snpencription, 

Hugo  dk 
on  its  opening  page.* 

Now  let  us  note  the  distinguishing  featore  of  Gawqyne^  that  beauttfiil 
poem  in  praise  first  of  chivahic  poriQrt  and  second — and  only  second— of 
knightly  valour  and  courtly  grace.  On  the  other  hand,  it  handles  with 
delicate  dexterity  a  trying  theme  of  temptation,  from  which  the  chastiQr 
of  its  hero  emerges  without  a  stain.  There  is  not  room  here  to  discuss 
the  multiiriied  evidences  of  the  connection  of  this  poem  with  the  Hani 
saii  quimal y  pense  motto  of  the  Garter.  It  is  such  as  to  make  the  poem 
a  derivative  of  the  incident  of  English  court  history  which  gave  rise  to  the 
most  illustrious  Order  of  the  age  of  chivalry.  As  a  poem  it  is  full  of  the 
life  and  practice  of  courtly  ctrdes,  as  strong  in  its  ceremonial  and  state  as 
in  woodcraft  and  love  of  the  chase  and  of  arms.  Deeply  and  finely  religious 
in  tone,  Amwym  removes  all  difficulty  of  understanding  how  a  poet  could 
take  themes  so  diverse  as  Arthur,  and  Erkenwald,  and  Susanna,  and  could 
so  linger  over  the  hunt  in  the  fiariememi  and  the  hawking  scene  in  Wymurt 
and  Wastaure,  Through  all,  whether  translation,  paraphrase,  or  <Mriginal 
piece— without  one  ignoble  or  questionable  line,  such  as  the  wit  of  Chaucer, 
Dunbar,  and  Bums  made  them  impotent  to  resist— there  shines  a  soul  of 
translucent  puri^.  Posterity,  which  does  not  hit  upon  its  epithets  by 
chance,  has  fitly  remembered  the  knight  of  Eglintoun  as  'the  gude 
Sir  Hew.'  Perhaps  future  generations  will  recognise  him  as  the  supreme 
exponent  of  British  chivafary  in  its  triple  ideals  of  earnest  {Mirity,  of  courtesy, 
and  of  valour. 

Law  in  its  relation  to  literature  fills  a  r61e  of  no  small  distinction. 
Finer  testimony  to  l^gal  m>tnes8  for  literary  study  need  not  be  sought 
than  Chaucer's  making  his  Man  of  Law,  alone  of  the  goodly  company  in 

^Thb  is  presented  in /iusimiii  in  Madden't  Syr  Gtmapu^  tntrod.  1i.,  and  diicoiicd 
by  him  on  p.  jos. 
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the  Cankrbury  Taks^  have  authoritati?e  knoidedge^  and  a  shrewd,  critical 
opinion  of  the  whole  series  of  Chaucer's  poems.  This  was  indeed  a 
pleasant-  compliment  to  the  accidental  accomplishments  of  a  member  of 
the  profession.  It  was  not  what  we  have  in  Erkenwaid^  a  tribute 
to  the  nobility  of  justice,  the  kingliness  of  the  function  of  the 
upright  and  gentle  judge.  That  such  a  tribute,  eloquent  widi  a  certain 
high  and  solemn  emotion,  should  have  come  fit>m  a  poet  earlier  than 
Chaucer,  from  a  Man  of  Law  before  the  Canterbury  pilgrimage,  enhances 
the  import  of  this  well-told  medieval  tale.  Medieval  of  course  it  is,  but 
it  is  Medievalism  in  excelsis.  The  poem,  too,  links  with  the  JPearl  on 
the  one  hand  and  Ae  Awntyrs  of  Arthure  on  the  other  in  a  manner  to 
reveal  the  power  and  grace  of  the  mind  which  could  from  the  somewhat 
gross  TrentalU  of  St  Gregory  pluck  such  fruit 

What  shall  we  of  this  generatbn  accept  as  Huchown's  signal  merit  and 
contribution  to  our  literary  or  our  national  history?  Even  were  he  not 
Hew  of  Eglintoun  he  is  the  unanswerable  proof  of  the  culture  of  the 
period,  revealing  the  breadth  and  depth  of  its  romance  learning  and  the 
variety  of  one  man's  resources,  ranging  from  such  Latin  works  as  the  /^ 
Preliis  and  Hegesippuf^  and  such  medieval  literature  as  Guido's  De  Exfidio 
Tro/aet  Maundeville's  Itinerary^  and  the  historical  story-book  of  the  Brut^ 
to  whole  cycles  of  French  romance  on  Alexander  and  Arthur  and  Charle- 
magne, and  the  galaxy  of  heroes  and  heroines  whom  each  of  these  led  in 
his  ever-growing  train.  Considered  merely  as  a  poetic  unity,  and  without 
his  personal  name,  he  is  a  noble  link  between  the  literature  of  the  Continent 
and  that  of  our  island,  imitatmg  yet  no  slave,  learned  yet  no  pedant, 
borrowing  freely  yet  transfrwing  what  he  borrowed  in  the  fire  of  what  he 
gave — an  international  student  who  learnt  much  from  French  literary  art, 
but  who  out  of  his  Latin  and  French  materials  drew  English  poems  of 
which  the  power  is  all  his  own.  And  being  (alike  according  to  the 
apparent  voice  of  eariy  chronicle  and  the  result  of  recent  researdi)  a 
Scottish  lawyer  and  courtier.  Sir  Hew  of  Eglintoun,  a  mighty  singer  of 
Cunningham  unheard  of  by  the  bard  of  Kyle,  he  remains  for  the  literature 

Introduction  to  the  Man  of  Law's  prologue. 
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of  English  speech  all  these  things,  and  at  the  same  time  is  immeasurably 
more,  cmnpleting  and  antedating  by  his  own  magnificent  example  the 
evidence  of  Barbour  and  Wyntoun  to  the  culture  of  the  Scottish  court 
under  the  Bruces  and  the  Stewarts,  and  lending  stately  promise  to  that 
national  literature  which,  with  independent  destiny,  was  to  be  at  once  a 
thing  apart  and  an  integral  portion  of  the  common  glory  of  English  literature. 
Looked  at  whole,  he  is  a  personality  whose  magnitude  challenges  the  highest, 
while  the  obscuri^  of  his  personal  life,  almost  completely  hidden  (had  it 
not  been  for  his  manuscript  of 'Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  and  his  own  price- 
less miniature  of  himself  in  the  Awntyrs  of  Arthure)  behind  a  few  brief 
intimations  of  his  public  functions  as  courtier  and  judge,  hdghtens  by  its 
contrast  the  splendour  of  a  mighty  spirit  and  the  marvel  of  a  unique  career. 
Who  could  have  dreamed  that  portrait  so  meagre  and  accidental  as  that  of 
the  companion  of  Galleroun  would,  after  five  centuries,  admit  of  recognition  ? 
Who  could  have  hoped  that  after  such  an  interval  records  would  be  found 
to  overcome  the  reticence  of  a  poet  about  himself?  Mountain  and  moor 
have  darkened  round  his  name  and  memory;  he  sleeps  in  a  forgotten 
grave;  but  the  west  winds  have  long  been  whispering  that  we  should  yet 
find  him  wearing  a  kingly  diadem  and  buried  in  gold. 
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THE  EARLY  CHRISTIAN  MONUMENTS  OF  THE 
GLASGOW  DISTRICT. 

BY 

J.  ROMILLY  ALLEN,  F.S.A, 
(JRiodmia  MuHngcftke  Sociay  hMm  i6M  Ncvimhir^  1900). 

INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 
Thk  work  of  preparing  the  present  paper  has  been  so  greatly  &cilitated 
by  the  use  of  the  magnificent  monograph  on  the  Seulptund  Stems  ai  Geoam 
recently  issued  at  Sir  John  Stirling-Mazweirs  sole  expense,  that  I  should 
be  neglecting  an  obvious  duty  were  I  not  to  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  of  giving  public  expression  to  the  deep  feeling  of  gratitude  we 
all  owe  to  him  for  the  signal  service  he  has  rendered  to  Scottish  archeology. 

Let  me  try  and  make  my  meaning  somewhat  plainer. 

When  I  first  visited  Govan  in  July,  1881,  the  churchyard  was  so 
overgrown  with  grass  that  it  was  only  possible  to  catch  a  glimpse  here 
and  there  of  a  stray  bit  of  interlaced  work  on  some  of  the  half-hidden 
tombstones,  and  of  course  any  minute  study  of  the  monuments  as  a  whole 
was  quite  out  of  the  question.  Pertiaps  this  state  of  things  may  account 
for  the  fiu:t  that  Dr.  John  Stuart  has  only  illustrated  a  small  propoition 
of  the  early  grave-slabs  there  in  his  Sculptured  Stones  of  Scotiofut^  published  by 
the  Spalding  Club  in  1854. 
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On  the  occasion  of  my  next  visit  to  Goran  in  July,  1891,  I  (bond 
that  great  changes  had  taken  phice  daring  the  ten  years'  interval.  The 
chnrth  had  been  rdxiilti  and  the  churchyard  so  completdy  divested  of 
every  scrap  of  vq;etation  that  it  looked  as  drearily  desolate  then  as  it 
had  been  before*  luxuriantly  green  and  pleasing  to  the  eye.  Although 
an  artist  mij^t  regret  the  transformation,  the  disappearance  of  the  long 
grass  was  an  unmixed  blessing  to  an  antiquary  like  myself  iriio  could 
now  see  all  the  tombstones  without  the  slightest  difficulty.  However, 
it  took  me  the  greater  part  of  a  day  to  make  rubbings  of  a  selection  of 
the  pre-Norman  slabs,  and  even  then  I  was  only  able  to  take  away  with 
me  but  a  very  imperfect  record  of  the  whde  series. 

Now,  thanks  to  Sir  John  Stiriing-Maxwdl,  nmu  avoms  ckmigt  kmi  €9la^ 
and  the  antiquary  sitting  comfortably  in  an  armchair  can  learn  more 
about  the  Govan  stones  in  a  few  hours  than  he  could  previously  have 
done  in  as  many  weeks,  if  not  months,  of  hard  work  sketching  out  of  doors. 
Furthermore,  die  process  by  which  the  illustrations  of  the  monuments 
have  been  prepared — namely  by  rq>rodudng  photognq>hs  of  plaster  casts 
— brings  out  many  details  of  the  sculpture  that  are  almost  invisible, 
even  to  a  trained  eye,  on  the  stones  themselves.  And  the  reasons  for 
this  are  not  far  to  seek.  If  a  photograph  is  taken  direct  from  an  ancient 
sculptured  stone  any  patch  of  lichen  or  discoloration  of  the  surGice  has 
a  tendency  to  obscure  the  designs  which  are  upon  it;  whereas  a  cast, 
being  of  one  uniform  tone,  has  not  this  disadvantage,  and  also  it  can 
be  easily  turned  about  until  the  light  fidls  exactly  in  the  right  direction 
to  give  the  best  results.  Then  agam  in  the  process  of  reduction  the 
effects  of  light  and  shade  are  intensified.  My  object  in  callbg  attention 
to  these  points  here  is  because  I  hope  that  the  success  which  has  attended 
Sir  John  Stirting-Maxwdl's  work  will  induce  some  equally  liberal  patron 
of  the  fine  arts  to  adopt  a  similar  method  for  illustrating  monuments  in 
other  parts  of  Scotland. 

Before  proceeding  further,  I  should  like  to  say  that  it  will  be  my 
earnest  endeavour  to  avoid  entering  into  any  controversy  with  previous 
writers  on  the  subject  or  to  trespass  on  the  preserves  of  other  workers  in 
the  same  field  of  research.     I  believe  that  the  chief  reason  idiy  your 
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Coond  did  me  the  honour  to  ininte  me  to  read  a  ptper  before  you 
to4iight  was  because  I  have  had  exceptiooal  opportunities  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  the  sculptured  stones  of  die  pre-Notman  period 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  whilst  engaged  during  the  last  tea  jfears 
in  the  preparation  of  the  DescripHvt  dUcUogue  of  the  Early  Christum 
M^nmmtnis  of  Sofiiand  for  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  I  do 
not  profisss  to  know  as  much  of  the  antiquides  of  the  Glasgow  district  as 
.many  of  the  members  I  see  present  this  evening,  and  therefore  my  task 
will  not  be  to  describe  in  minute  detail  monuments  with  which  you  are 
alrea^  move  familiar  than  I  am,  but  rather  to  compaie  them  with  specimens 
of  the  same  class  in  other  parts  of  Soodand,  with  whicfa  perhaps  I  may 
be  better  acquainted  than  you  are. 

And  here  let  me  enter  a  protest  against  the  Little  Bnglander — or  shall 
I  say  Little  \cotlander — archaeologist,  who  confines  his  attention  exclusively 
to  the  antiquarian  remains  of  his  own  parish,  county,  or  country,  and 
ignores  everything  outside  it.  In  studying  the  antiquities  of  a  particular 
district  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  compare  the  structures,  monuments, 
or  objecu  in  it  with  each  other  in  order  to  classify  them ;  but  beyond  this 
nothing  furdier  is  possible  within  the  limit  of  the  district,  and  no  advance 
in  knowledge  can  be  made  until  it  can  be  shown  in  what  relation  the 
structures,  etc,  of  the  smaller  [area  stand  to  those  of  the  larger  area  out- 
side it  For  there  is  no  such  thing  as  spcmtaneous  generation  in  art 
motives  or  art  forms  any  more  than  there  b  in  the  physical  world, 
every  form  or  ornamental  pattern  being  a  modification  of  something  which 
has  gone  before,  or  having  been  borrowed  fix>m  some  foreign  source. 
Neither  has  any  community  ever  been  so  completely  isolated  that  it  has 
evolved  an  entirely  original  style  of  art  which  owes  nothing  to  designs 
inherited  from  remote  ancestors,  or  imported  by  commercial  intercourse 
with  its  neighbours,  thence  the  futility  of  endeavouring  to  arrive  at  any 
definite  conclusions  as  to  the  origin  of  the  works  of  man  within  a  restricted 
area,  unless  there  is  some  means  of  comparing  them  with  what  lies  out- 
side that  area. 

Having  made  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  will  proceed  to  the  main 
object  of  our  investigation. 
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THE  NUMBER  OF  THE  MONUMENTS  AND  THEIR  GEOGRAPHICAL 

DISTRIBUTION. 

The  Glasgow  district,  as  defined  for  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper, 
comprises  the  three  counties  of  Dumbarton,  Renfrew,  and  Lanark.  'Within 
this  area  there  are  14  localities  where  monuments  of  the  pre-Norman  period 
are  known  to  exist,  as  shown  in  the  following  list : 

Dumbartanshire. — Mountblow  House  (now  in  the  Kelvingrove  Museum 
at  Glasgow) ;  Old  Kilpatrick ;  Roseneath. 

Renfrewskirt. — Arthurlie;    Barrochan;    Inchinnan;    Jordanhill     (from 
Govan) ;  Lochwinnoch ;  Newton  Woods ;  Stanlie. 

ZaiiarybiAiirv.  — Cambusnethan ;  Govan;  Hamilton;  Lesmahagow. 

The  number  of  stones  in  each  locality  does  not  exceed  one,  except 
in  the  case  of  Govan,  where  there  are  at  least  40 ;  Inchinnan,  where  there 
are  3 ;  and  Lesmahagow,  where  there  are  2. 

The  numbers  of  stones  and  localities  in  each  county  are  shown  on  the 
table  below: 


Dumbartonshire, 

Renfrewshire, 

Lanarkshire, 


No.  of 
LocaUdes. 

No.  of 
Stones. 

3 

3 

7 

9 

4 

44 

Total,       -        -        -  14  56 

THE  FORMS  OF  THE  MONUMENTS  AND  THEIR  CLASSIFICATION. 

The  early  Christian  monuments  of  the  Glasgow  district  may  be  divided 
into  the  following  classes  with  regard  to  their  form  and  position,  whether 
vertical  or  horizontal : 

(i)  Erect  Cross-Slabs. 

(a)  Erect  Free-Standing  Crosses. 

(3)  Cross-Heads. 

(4)  Cross^hafts. 
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(5)  Crott-Baaei. 

(6)  Recumbent  Croet-SUbe— <a)  Appmdmaleiy  Rectngoiar;  (i)  wA 
Rounded  Ends;  (^  with  Angle  Knobi. 

(7)  Recombent  Hog-Backed  Stonei. 

(8)  SaicophagL 

The  number  of  monuments  belonging  to  each  class  ts  shown  bdow: 

£na  CroU'Slah. — Roseneath;  Govan«  Nos.  8  and  9* 

End  Flrm-SkuuUmg  Croats. — Banochaa  ;  Hamiitoo. 

CrmS'Hiiads. — Lesmahagow. 

CroiiSMafis.  —  Mountblow;    CHd    Kilpatrick  ;    Arthurlee  %    inchtmiio ; 

Joidanhill;  Lochwinnoch;  Newton  Woods;  Sunlie;  Ombusnethaii ; 

Goran,  No.  to. 
Cfwsx-^anfi.— Lesmahagow. 
RiCumtetU  Crass-Slabi — A^pr^ximaHly  /^edat^uiar.—lnckmjmM ;  Gcrt% 

Nos.    13,    14,   1$,   19,   so,  SI,   ss,  36,  27,  28,  39,  30,  3i»  St,  33. 

34>  3^f  39>  40,  43t  44- 
Ri€mmhemi  CrffSsSlats  wif A  Hmtmbd Ends. ^Govan^  Nos.  ii,  t6,  and  34. 
Remmheni  Cross-Skibs  with  Angle  JTm^j,  —  Incbinaan;  Goveo,  Nos.  is, 

17,  18,  S3,  %$,  and  35. 
Remn^eni  ffag-Boikid  •Sf^Mcr.*— Govan,  Nos.  s,  3,  4,  5,  and  6. 
Saretfpkagi. — Govan,  No.  i. 

THE  DECORATIVE  FEATURES  OF  THE  MONUMENTS. 

Five  different  kinds  of  ornament  are  used  in  decoration  of  the  earlj 
Christian  monuments  of  the  Glasgow  district,  namely:  (t)  Interlaced  work; 
(9)  Key-Patterns;  (3)  Spirals;  (4)  Zoomorphs ;  (5)  Figure  Subjects.  The 
whole  of  these  art-motives  do  not  occur  in  combtnatioD  in  any  instance, 
although  on  the  Sarcophagus  at  Govan  as  many  as  four  are  to  be  scea 
together,  viz.  interlaced  work,  key-pattemS|  zoomorphs,  and  figure  subjects. 
Next  to  this  for  profusion  of  ornament  comes  the  cross  shaft  at  Jordanbilt, 
which  has  interlaced  work,  key-patterns,  and  a  figure  subject  sculptufed 
upon  it    On  cross-slab  No.  15  at  Govan  both  interlaced  work  and  key- 
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Cross-Shaft  at  Jordanhill. 

(From  Sir  John  StirlitiK- Maxwell's  Sculptured  Stones 

in  the  Kirkyard  of  (rovan,  PI.  7,  No,  7.) 


Kecumlient  Monument  with  ang)i^itk£^,b^Vnih\nAiiK^iV^ 
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Recumbent  Crovs-Slab  at   Inchinnan. 


Cross-Shaft  at  Inchinnan 
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patterns  enter  into  the  design,  but  it  is  most  usual   to  find   interisced 
work  employed  by  itselC 

Of  the  &vt  art*motives  previously  specified  interlaced  woik  is  by.  Sur 
the  commonest,  and  spirals  only  occur  in  two  cases,  at  ROseneadi  and 
Hamilton.  Key-patterns  are  comparatively  rare,  and  there  are  numerous 
examples  oi  soomorphs  and  figure  subjects. 

The  decorative  designs  on  the  monuments  are  generally  arranged  in  paads, 
each  containing  a  piece  of  ornament  complete  in  itself.  Occasionally,  as 
At  J(»danhill,  two  or  even  three  separate  pieces  of  ornament  are  fitted 
into  one  panel,  the  division  being  marked  only  by  a  variation  in  the 
pattern. 

The  decoration  of  the  recumbent  cross-slabs  is  treated  in  two  or  duree 
different  wajrs,  the  most  effective  being  where  a  plain  cross  is  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  sUib  with  a  background  of  interiaced  work,  as  on  the- 
stones  at  Inchinnan  and  Govan,  Nos.  17  and  19*  The  positicm  of  the 
cross  in  relation  to  the  margin  of  the  slab  varies.  Sometimes  all  the 
four  arms  extend  to  the  margin,  thus  dividing  the  background  into  four 
panels  (as  at  Govan,  No.  15);  in  other  cases  only  the  top  and  two  side 
arm$  ^each  the  margin  (as  at  Inchinnan);  or  lastly,  only  the  two  side 
arms  reach  the  margin. 

In  one  instance  at  Govan  (No.  26)  the  cross  has  a  base,  and  in  three 
others  at  Govan  (Nos.  22,  24,  and  27)  there  is  a  piece  of  mterhu:ed 
work  filling  a  square  divided  into  four  triangles  by  diagonals. 

THE  OBJECTS  FOR  WHICH  THE  MONUMENTS  WERE  ERECTED. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  all  the  recumbent  monuments  were 
sepulchral  and  lay  upon  the  grave  of  the  deceased.  Although  none  of  them 
are  inscribed,  their  positicm  in  churchyards  and  similarity  of  form  to  monu- 
ments elsewhere^  which  are  known  to  be  tombstones,  clearly  shows  the 
purpose  they  were  intended  to  serve.  Some  of  the  smaller  erect  crosses 
and  cross-slabs  may  also  have  been  used  to  mark  places  of  burial,  but  in 
the  absence  of  any  direct  evidence  diis  can  only  be  conjectural. 

The  larger  firee-standing  crosses,  like  those  at  Barrochan  and  Hamilton 
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bem  cflBctaA  to  aHMfc  tke 
the  patmi  mam  who  ibuDdcd  the 


''The  ▼encnble  fittfaer  nd  birihop  KciM%cni  hod  o  cmIo^  »  the 
ta  which  n  oajr  tMe  by  ptforhiiiK  he  hod  ww  the  people  to  die 


or  Cbrift,  or  hod  ariMod  dtaa  with  the  hulfa  of  die  cum  of 
ChriiC  or  had  dwek  inr  wocf  length  of  tiioe,  theoe  to  erect  the  friniihinr 
itflodofd  of  the  cxom^  thjrt  oil  nea  nii|^  le»i  tfaot  he  was  ia  no  wajpo 
ashamed  of  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesos  Christ,  wliicfa  he  canied  oa  hia 
CMreheod  .  .  .  Therefore,  aoMXg  oMoqr  crosses  iriiich  he  csected  in 
sevcnl  phwca  where  the  word  of  die  Lord  waa  preached,  he  erected  two 
which  to  the  present  day  work  mtradea.  One  in  his  own  city  of  da^gow  he 
catisod  to  be  cot  by  quaxnetB  fion  a  block  of  stone  of  woodioos  sixe,  ohi^ 
by  the  united  exertions  of  many  men,  and  by  the  application  of  machinery, 
he  ordered  to  be  erected  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Chmch  of  the  Holy  Trinity^ 
m  whidi  his  episcopal  chair  was  placed.  ...  He  constrocted  another 
cross  wonderiiil  to  be  described,  onlem  it  could  be  tested  by  sight  and 
toudi,  of  simple  sea  sand,  in  Lodiwerverd,*  whilst  he  meditated  righteoosly 
and  religioosly  of  the  ResorroctioiL'' 

It  mast  be  remembered  that  diis  was  written  some  hundred  of  years 
after  the  time  of  St  Kentigem,  and  also  that  many  of  the  statements 
made  by  the  mediieval  compilers  of  the  lives  (rf  the  eariy  Celtic  saints 
have  to  be  taken  €um  grano  salis.  However,  even  if  Jocdyn's  story  of 
the  erection  of  the  crosses  at  Glasgow  and  Borthwick  is  partly  or  altogether 
fictitious,  it  shows  what  was  thought  about  the  origin  of  such  monuments 
in  the  nth  century,  and  gives,  what  has  every  appearance  of  being  a  true 
account,  of  the  use  of  the  crosses  for  the  miraculous  cure  of  lunacy  at  the 
period. 


>  Ai  At  Ripon,  Yorkshire  (lee  J.  R.  Walbrao's  Guidi  to  Ripm,  p.  30). 
'  A.  P.  Forbet*  Livis  0/  S.  Niman  and  S.  JfTenfijpenit  ch.  41,  p.  109. 
*  Identified  by  Forbet  with  Locherwort  or  Borthwick. 
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Taking  the  early  Christian  monuments  of  the  Glasgow  district  as  an 
isolated  groups  we  have  no  means  of  assigning  even  an  approximate  date  to 
any  of  them«  and  it  is  only  by  comparing  them  with  monuments  in  other 
parts  of  Great  Britain  that  their  age  can  be  ascertained.  The  great  difll- 
cttlty  of  giving  an  opinion  as  to  the  exact  period  to  which  a  monument 
exhibiting  certain  peculiarities  belongs,  is  that  we  possess  no  series  of 
accurately  dated  specimens  arranged  in  chronological  order.  A  very 
limited  number  of  the  crosses  with  Celtic  ornament  in  England,  Wales, 
and  Ireland  have  been  dated  by  means  of  inscriptions  upon  them  men- 
tioning the  names  of  historical  personages,  or  by  a  reference  to  the 
monument  in  some  ancient  document,  or  by  the  monument  being  connected 
with  an  ecclesiastical  foundation  of  known  age.  With  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  the  sculptured  stones  at  St  Andrews  and  Abercom,  there  are 
no  monuments  in  Scotland  that  can  be  dated  in  any  of  the  ways  mentioned. 
In  the  absence  of  direct  evidence,  therefore,  as  to  the  monuments  of  the 
Gla^[OW  district,  we  are  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  such  indirect  proofs 
of  antiquity  as  are  afforded  by  comparing  them  with  the  pre-Norman 
sculptured  stones  elsewhere  in  Great  Britain  and  with  the  Hibemo-Saxon 
illuminated  MSS.  containing  Celtic  decoration. 

Nothwithstanding  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  giving  exact  dates  to 
particular  examples  of  Celtic  sculpture  it  can  be  shown  that  there  are 
certain  well-ascertained  limits  as  r^;ards  time  between  which  all  the  possible 
dates  must  lie. 

It  is  now,  I  think,  generally  admitted  that  the  Celtic  style  of  art  was 
first  developed  in  the  Hibemo-Saxon  illuminated  MSS.,  and  was  afterwards 
applied  to  the  decoration  of  the  sculptured  crosses  and  other  monuments 
of  the  pre-Norman  period.  Now  the  earliest  illuminated  MS.,  with  a 
reliable  date  which  contains  Celtic  ornament,  is  the  Lindisfame  Book  in 
the  British  Museum.  This  splendid  specimen  of  caligraphy  and  illumination 
was  produced  in  Northumbria  between  a.d.  700  and  720,  thus  fixing  the 
extreme  backward  limit  of  time  for  the  possible  dates  of  the  evettion 
of  any  of  the  crosses  decorated  in  the  same  style  as  the  beginning  of 
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the  eighth  oentmy.  The  extreme  fonrud  Umit  at  regizdt  tiine  it  fixed 
by  the  Nonnan  Conqoett  in  a.d.  1066,  when  the  Cdtic  ttjle  was  eztingoithed 
by  the  btrodncdon  of  a  kter  and  entirely  different  ttyle  of  Romanetqne 
art  from  the  north  (rf  France.  Thut  there  it  a  period  of  about  350  yean 
during  whidi  monumentt  with  Celtic  ornament  were  erected.  The  vma* 
tion  in  ttyle  wat  to  tligfat  during  thete  three  and  a  half  centtincs  that,  ia 
the  pretent  ttate  of  our  knowledge,  the  most  we  can  voittue  to  do  » 
to  diride  them  up  into  an  earlier,  a  middte,  and  a  later  group. 

The  earlier  group  hat  afRnitiet  with  Celtic  works  of  art  in  metal  and 
enamel  of  the  Pagan  period,  etpedally  b  the  use  of  the  divetgent  spiral 
The  middle  group  exhibitt  peculiaritiet  resulting  from  the  Scandinavian 
influence,  which  made  ittelf  feh  after  the  Viking  conquests  of  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuriet ;  whiltt  the  later  group  shows  eddences  of  decadence 
and  contact  with  the  Norman  ttyle. 

The  greater  part  of  the  monumentt  in  the  Glasgow  diitnct  (certainly 
all  thote  at  Govan  and  Inchinnan)  belong  to  the  later  group,  and  in 
tupport  of  thit  view  I  cannot  do  better  than  cjuote  so  high  an  authority 
at  Dr.  Joteph  Anderton,  who  tayt  in  his  Rhind  Lectures  on  Scotland  in 
Early  Christian  Tfma^  and  Seriet  (p.  73) : 

''In  thete  groupt  (of  rectunbent  ttones)  at  Meigle  and  Govan,  we 
have^  therefore,  a  teriet  of  monumentt  of  transition  character,  which  link 
themtelvet  by  part  of  their  characterittics  to  the  monuments  which  are 
of  twelfth  century  type,  and  by  part  of  their  characteristics  to  the  purdy 
Celtic  type  of  monument,  to  which  no  tticfa  precise  date  is  assignable,** 

The  comparative  method  may  perhaps  justify  us  in  fixing  a  loth  cen- 
tury date  for  the  Banrochan  crott  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  the 
key-pattemt  upon  it  to  thote  on  the  cross  at  Copplestone,  near  Creditoo 
in  Devonthire,  which  it  mentioned  at  a  boundary  mark  in  a  grant  of  land 
by  King  Edgar  to  hit  thegn  yElfhere  dated  a,d.  974, 

EVOLUTION  OF  THE  RECUMBENT  HOC-BACKED  TYPE  OF  MONUMENT. 

Amongtt  the  mott  interetting  of  the  tculptured  ttonet  in  the  Gla^^ow 

dittrict  are  the  hog-backed  recumbent  monuments  of  which  there  are  four 
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specimens  at  Govan  and  one  at  Luss  on  Loch  Lomond.  Hog-backed 
stones  of  this  kind  are  nut  uncommon  in  England  and  Scotland,  and 
there  are  two  in  Wales,  but  none  have  as  yet  been  recorded  as  existing 
in  Ireland. 

Hog-backed  stones  must  be  studied  in  connection  with  two  other 
classes  of  monuments,  namely,  coped  stones  and  shrine-shaped  stones,  as 
all  three  have  certain  features  in  common.  Hog-backed  stones  are  usually 
nearly  triangular  in  cross-section,  having  two  sloping  sides  like  the  roof  of 
a  house  and  ornamented  with  scales,  imitation  of  roofing-tiles.  They  have 
a  central  ridge  which  is  higher  in  the  middle  than  at  the  two  ends, 
whence  the  name  "hog-back."  The  ends  are  decorated  with  a  pair  of 
beasts  facing  each  other  and  grasping  the  sides  of  the  stone  with  their 
paws. 

Coped  stones  (as  here  defined)  differ  from  hog-backed  stones  in  having 
the  central  ridge  level  throughout  and  in  having  vertical  as  well  as  slopmg 
sides.     The  ends  are  hipped  and  the  zoomorphic  features  are  absent 

Shrine-shisped  stones  resemble  coped  stones,  but  they  are  shorter  and 
taller,  being  evidently  made  in  imitation  of  the  metal  reliquaries  of  the 
nth  century  which  in  their  turn  were  copied  from  a  house. 

Let  us  now  try  and  trace  the  evolution  of  the  hog-backed  type  ot 
recumbent  monument,  and  in  doing  so  we  shall  have  to  account  for  three 
peculiarities,  namely,  (i)  the  architectural  features,  (2)  the  hog-backed 
central  ridge,  and  (3)  the  zoomorphic  ends. 

The  first  of  these — the  architectural  features — takes  us  back  to  the 
early  Christian  sculptured  sarcophagi  of  the  3rd  and  4th  centuries  in 
Italy,  which  were  copied  from  those  of  Pagan  Rome.  In  the  first  instance 
they  were  devoid  of  any  architectural  features  whatever,  and  the  decoration 
consisted  of  groups  of  Scriptural  figure  subjects  covering  the  whole  sur- 
face. Sometimes  the  bust  of  the  deceased  within  an  ornamental  shell,  or 
a  memorial  inscription  on  a  panel,  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  figure 
subjects. 

Architectural   features  in  the  shape  of  colonnades  begin  to  make  their 

appearance  on  Christian  sculptured  sarcophagi  of  about  the  3rd  century  in 

luly  and   subsequently  the  covera  of  the  sarcophagi   were   made  semi- 
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ctrcuUur  cm  the  top  and  treated  as  tiled  roofs,  thus  giving  the  whole  ifae 
appearance  of  a  complete  buflding.  The  sarcopha^s  of  the  Emperor 
Honorius  at  Ravenna  is  a  good  instance  of  this  method  of  ireatmeou 

A  further  stage  in  the  developmeDt  of  the  architecitiral  idea  is  seen 
on  a  Merovingian  sarcophagus  of  the  early  Christbn  penod  ttm  the 
Dordogne  in  France,  which  has  a  roof  with  a  centml  ridge,  doping  sides, 
and  hipped  ends,  instead  of  the  semicircukr  top. 

The  colonnade  and  the  roof,  with  its  caaveniional-tiled  covering,  surrived 
until  the  Nonnan  period,  as  is  shown  by  the  hog  backed  stone  at  Luss  and 
the  coped  stone  from  Fordwich,  now  in  Canterbury  Cathedral. 

The  hog-backed  ridge  seems  to  have  been  copied  from  the  roofs  of 
buildings  actually  so  constructed  in  the  itth  century.  At  all  events,  the 
Castle  of  Dinan,  in  Normandy,  and  the  palace  of  Kitig  Harold  at  Boshun 
are  represented  on  Bayeux  tapestry  with  an  arched  top,  as  is  aUo  the  tcBc 
shrine  (made  in  imitation  of  a  house)  on  which  Harold  swore  allqgkaoe 
to  Duke  William,  afterwards  William  the  Conqueror.  The  scene,  whidi 
is  believed  to  have  taken  place  at  Bayeux,  ts  that  described  in  Fowkt's 
Baytux  Tapestry  i  '*When  Harold  placed  his  hand  upon  it  the  hsad 
trembled  and  the  flesh  quivered ;  but  he  swore  and  promised  upon  hit 
oath  to  take  Ele  to  wife,  to  give  his  st&ter  in  marriage  to  a  Horman  noble^ 
and  to  deliver  up  England  to  the  Duke ;  thereunto  doing  all  in  h^  powtr, 
according  to  his  might  and  wit,  after  the  death  of  Edward,  if  he  should 
live,  so  help  him  God  and  the  holy  relics  there," 

The  zoomorphic  features  of  the  hog-backed  stones  are  not  so  easily 
accounted  for  as  are  the  architectural  ones.  I  can  only  suggest  that  thej 
may  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Scandinavian  art  of  the  period*  as  the 
nearest  thing  I  can  find  to  the  beast  grasping  the  sides  of  the  hog-backed 
stone  with  its  paws  is  the  sort  of  sprawling  animal  which  occurs  on  some 
of  the  Gotlandic  brooches  of  the  Iron  Age. 

One  of  the  hog-backed  stones  at  Govan  affords  a  curious  instance  of 
the  beast-motive  attacking  and  swallowing  up  all  the  other  art^motives 
which  enter  into  the  design.  The  roofing  tiles  become,  either  through 
misapprehension  of  their  real  signifi^nci^  or  by  wilful  perversion,  the  scales 
of  a  monster,  the  backbone  takes  the  place  of  the  ridge  of  tiie  rool^  iiSid  the 
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whole  monument,  which  was  in  the  first  instance  copied  from  a  house,  is 
transfonned  into  a  beast 

The  stones  at  Hickling,  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  at  Lanivet,  in  Corn- 
wall, supply  interesting  examples  of  the  survival  of  the  beast-motive,  but 
occupy  a  very  subordinate  position. 

The  sepulchral  monuments  made  in  imitation  of  metal  shrines  form  a 
class  deserving  of  notice.  The  best  specimens  are  at  St  Andrews,  in  Scot- 
land ;  Gosforth,  in  Cumberland ;  and  Peterborough  Cathedral  They  may 
be  fittingly  compared  with  the  Irish  shrine  found  in  Lough  Erne,  the 
reliquary  at  Moujrmusk,  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  the  conventional  representa- 
tion of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  in  the  scene  of  the  Temptation  of  Christ 
in  the  Book  of  Kells.  It  may  be  observed  also  that  the  capstones  of  several 
of  the  Irish  crosses  are  made  in  the  shape  of  a  reliquary.  In  all  these 
instances  the  art-motive  is  that  of  a  little  house  similar  to  the  one  which  the 
Venerable  Bede  tells  us  was  placed  over  the  grave  of  St  Chad. 
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JAMES  DALRYMPLB  DUNCAN,  F.S.A.  Lond  and  Scot,  F.R.S.  Edin. 
[^mtl  0i  a  Mttimg  9f  iki  S$ekiy  hM  m  list  Decumber^  i899-] 

Among  the  inntiinermble  castles  with  which  France  is  studded  from  north  to 
south  and  from  east  to  west  the  cMUau  of  St.  Fargeau  is  but  little  known  to 
the  traveller,  and  yet  it  is  interesting  both  architecturally  and  from  the  £ict 
that  during  almost  its  entire  history  it  has  be^n  its  fortune  to  be  the  property 
of  notable  historical  personages.  In  the  latter  respect  indeed  few  buildings 
in  France  can  rival  it 

The  town  of  St  Fargeau  (which  only  contains  some  2,600  inhabitants) 
lies  in  the  Puisaye,  a  district  of  forest-dad  upland  partly  in  the  department 
of  the  Yonne,  partly  in  that  of  the  Ni^vre.  Situated  on  the  LcMng,  a 
picturesque  stream  which  in  the  lower  reaches  of  its  course  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Nemours  and  Moret  is  a  happy  hunting-ground  of  artists,  it  contains 
several  features  of  architectural  interest  The  church  (which  ranks  as  a 
moHummi  kistarique)  dates  principally  from  the  15th  century.  Externally 
it  is  a  plain  brick  building  with  stone  buttresses  and  a  square  central  tower 
surmounted  by  an  octagonal  belfry,  which  again  is  crowned  by  a  sharp  slated 
spira     The  western  fofode  has  a  fine  triple  portal,  above  which  is  a  rose 
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window.  The  nave  has  neither  triforium  nor  clerestory,  and  is  lit  from  the 
ends  and  from  the  aisles.  The  latter  are  separated  from  it  by  arcades  of 
pointed  arches  which  on  the  north  side  rise  from  massive  piers,  while  on  the 
south  they  are  supported  by  circular  pillars.  The  sanctuary,  standing  on  a 
raised  platform,  is  divided  from  the  choir  aisles  by  solid  side  walls  carried  up 
to  the  roof,  and  has  a  square  eastern  termination,  behind  which  runs  an 
ambulatory.  The  stalls  which  date  from  the  15th  century  are  elaborately 
carved,  and  above  them  are  some  quaint  pictures  of  the  suiTerings  of  Christ, 
in  which  Pilate  and  his  soldiers,  the  Jewish  priests,  and  all  the  other 
personages,  are  represented  in  mediaeval  costumes. 

Near  the  church  is  a  fine  old  brick  gateway  with  stone  facings,  having  at 
one  of  its  angles  a  graceful  Uurelle  rising  from  a  corbel  But  the  main 
feature  of  St.  Fargeau  is  the  ch&Uau^  a  gloomy  brick  building  of  immense  sise 
standing  within  a  broad  nK)at.  The  present  buildings  mainly  date  from  the 
15th  and  17th  centuries.  The  principal  entrance  is  a  fortified  gateway 
between  two  towers  approached  from  the  town  by  a  stone  bridge  which  now 
takes  the  place  of  the  formerly  existing  drawbridge.  In  shape  the  ch&teau 
is  an  irregular  pentagon  guarded  by  four  towers  in  addition  to  those  at  the 
entrance.^  The  interior  forms  a  large  central  court  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  buildings  divided  into  five  blocks  or  corps-de-Jogis.  The  fnfodis  of  three 
of  these  have  sculptured  pediments  and  are  adorned  with  rich  renaissance 
ornament;^  the  other  two  have  plain  fironts.  The  principal  doorway  is 
approached  by  a  semicircular  perron  or  flight  of  steps  and  protected  by  a 
triple  portico.  Round  the  greater  portion  of  the  court  runs  an  arcaded 
passage.  The  tall  slate  roof  has  a  balustrade  at  its  base^  and  from  it  at 
intervals  rise  small  towers  with  conical  tops. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  ch&teau  firom  the  town  is  a  pare  (a  French 

^The  principal  tower  or  donjon  is  90  feet  in  diameter.  The  mediaevil  aspect  of  the 
chdteau  has  been  entirely  destroyed  by  the  vandalism  of  one  of  its  proprietors  who  cut  down  the 
height  of  the  towers,  crowning  them  with  ugly  belvideres,  while  he  in  addition  removed  the 
crenelated  battlements  and  machicoulis  and  inserted  large  and  utterly  inappropriate  windows. 

*  Between  the  windows  of  the  second  story  of  these  portions  of  the  edifice  Is  sculptured 
the  monogram  of  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  A.  M.  L.  C,  alternately  with  the  escutdieoo 
of  Bourbon. 
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phrase  equivalent  to  our  Scots  word  "policies")  of  considerable  size,  con- 
taining a  small  lake  and  a  number  of  fine  trees.^  The  estate  is  of  great 
extent,  a  drive  through  one  of  the  forests  being  nearly  six  miles  in  laigUu 

A  fortress  has  existed  on  the  present  site  since  the  end  of  the  lotfa 
century,  when  Heribert,  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  an  illegitimate  brother  of  Hugues 
Capet,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  first  ckAteau  of  St  Fargeau.  At  this  time 
the  lands  of  St  Fargeau  and  Seigneurie  of  Puisaye  formed  part  of  the  barony 
of  Toucy. 

Shortly  after,  the  Bishop  seems  either  to  have  disposed  of  the  castle  and 
estate,  or  to  have  been  deprived  of  them  by  the  kmg,  and  they  became  the 
property  of  Ithier,  the  first  of  a  race  of  valiant  soldiers  who  greatly  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  wars  of  the  lath  and  13th  centuries.  Ithier  III. 
in  1 147  accompanied  Louis  VII.  in  the  second  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land 
Ithier  V.,  who  had  been  created  Viscount  of  Auxerre,  fell  at  the  siege  cH 
Damietta  in  1348,  while  John  the  nth  Seigneur  was  one  of  the  companions 
of  St  Louis  in  the  abortive  crusade  of  1270  which  terminated  in  the  saintly 
king's  death  at  Tunis.  John  died  in  1260,  and  as  he  left  no  son  St  Fargeau 
and  the  Puisaye  passed  to  his  daughter  Jeanne,  who  married  Thibault,  Comte 
de  Bar,  the  head  of  the  historic  race  who  in  later  years  became  Dukes  of 
Lorraine  and  Kings  of  Provence.  They  were  not  inferior  in  bravery  to  their 
predecessors,  and  Guillaume  de  Bar,  rQth  Seigneur  of  St  Fargeau,  who  fell  at 
Poitiers  in  1356,  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  by  the  daundess  courage 
with  which  he  withstood  the  victorious  English.  Robert,  his  brother, 
succeeded,  and  marr3ring  a  daughter  of  the  unfortunate  John,  King  of  France, 
who  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  Poitiers,  considerably  improved  the  position 
of  his  family  by  obtaining  the  erection  of  Bar  into  a  duchi-pairie.  St  Fargeau 
continued  in  the  ownership  of  the  House  of  Bar,  but  being  only  a  com- 
paratively unimportant  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  family,  is  seldom 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  period.  It  is,  however,  recorded  that  it 
stood  a  siege  in  1411,  and  that  it  eventually  paned  into  the  hands  of  Louis, 
Cardinal  de  Bar,  Bishop  of  Verdun,  who  at  his  death  bequeathed  it  to  his 
nephew,  Jean  Jacques,  Marquis  de  Montferrat     On  15th  February,  1450, 

^  A  gatewmy  leads  ioto  it  from  the 
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C.C.  Gateway  Towers. 

D.  Donjon,  known  as  Tower  of  Jacques  Cobur. 

E.  Tour  de  L*Horloge. 
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John,  William,  and  Bonifoce  de  Montfenat,  sons  of  the  Marquis,  sold  the 
lands  and  chdtellenies  of  St  Fargeau,  Larrau,  Perreuse,  and  Toucy  to  Jacques 
Coeur,  Counsellor  and  Argentier  to  the  king,  one  of  the  most  notable 
historical  figures  of  the  isth  century.  A  native  of  the  town  of  Bouiges,  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  quite  clear  how  he  laid  the  first  foundations  of  his 
vast  fortune.  In  143a  he  is  heard  of  in  Syria  organising  great  commercial 
enterprises  in  the  Levant,  but  he  seems  not  long  after  this  to  have  returned 
to  France,  and,  settling  in  his  native  city,  to  have  begun  the  erection  there  of 
the  splendid  mansion  which  has  happily  come  down  to  us  as  perhaps  the 
finest  example  of  the  town  residence  of  a  mediaeval  merchant-prince. 

He  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  any  part  in  the  National  Council 
which  Charles  VII.  in  1438  summoned  at  Bourges,  from  the  deliberations  of 
which  resulted  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  asserting  the  claims  of  the  Gallican 
Church  to  be  independent  of  the  control  of  the  Papal  See  on  several  points 
of  importance ;  but  very  soon  after  this  the  Constable  de  Richemont  and  he 
stand  out  conspicuous  as  the  foremost  men  in  the  patriotic  band  who  resolved, 
as  a  first  step  towards  the  liberation  of  the  wide  districts  which  still  remained 
under  the  dominion  of  the  English  Crown,  to  suppress  the  rautiers  or  mer- 
cenary troops  of  adventurers  who  roamed  over  France  plundering  and 
ravaging  the  country,  and  who  were  alwajrs  the  willing  tools  of  the  disaffected 
and  turbulent  nobiesse. 

De  Richemont  was  the  actual  leader  of  the  party,  but  Jacques  Coeur,  as 
he  was  often  to  do  in  the  future,  furnished  the  funds  which  were  necessary  for 
a  successful  organisation  of  the  struggle.  The  king  was  too  shrewd  not  to 
see  that  it  was  the  interest  of  the  Crown  to  support  de  Richemont,  all  the 
more  that  the  latter  had  already  obtained  a  victory  over  his  opponents  by  the 
capture  of  Meaux.  Accordingly,  by  the  royal  command  an  Assembly  of  the 
States-General  was  convoked  at  Orleans  in  1439,  at  which  severely  repressive 
measures  were  recommended  against  the  kcarcheurs^  as  the  marauders  were 
styled,  and  the  establishment  of  a  standing  military  force  under  the  orders  of 
the  king  resolved  on.  A  royal  ordinance  followed  giving  effect  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  States-General,  and  the  nobles  at  once  saw  that  the 
rights  and  privileges  which  they  had  turned  to  such  evil  account  were  in 
danger.     The  rebellion  known  as  the  Praguerie  was  the  result     It  was 
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headed  by  the  Dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XL,  then  as  in  the  later  years  of 
his  father's  reign  always  glad  to  ally  himself  with  disaffected  Cactions,  but  the 
struggle  was  of  short  duration.  The  king  and  his  loyal  followers  took  the 
field,  and  as  the  insurgents  received  little  support,  they  were  compelled  to 
surrender.  This  initial  success  was  followed  by  steps  being  taken  to  free  the 
country  of  the  plundering  companies  of  candaUieri.  They  were  broken  up  in 
all  directioos,  and  while  the  best  of  them  were  selected  to  form  part  of  the 
newly  established  rojral  forces,  the  rest  were  sternly  told  to  return  whence 
they  had  come  and  lead  honest  lives  for  the  future.  When,  a  few  years 
later,  the  final  stages  of  the  long  struggle  with  England  began  which 
terminated  with  the  defeat  of  Talbofs  army  at  Castillon  in  145 1,  no  small 
part  of  die  brunt  of  the  contest  was  borne  by  the  very  men  who  had  so 
recently  been  the  bane  and  terror  of  the  land,  but  who  had  now  turned 
against  the  common  foe  the  swords  they  had  been  using  for  rapine  and  for  the 
oppression  of  their  fellow-countrymen. 

The  struggle  had  been  a  long  and  costly  one.  Before  it  began  the  king 
had  been  so  poor  that,  according  to  a  wdl-known  story,  he  had  been 
absolutely  unable  to  settle  an  account  due  to  his  shoemaker  for  a  pair  of 
shoes  which  had  been  supplied  to  him,  and  when  the  exacting  tradesman 
found  the  monarch  had  on  the  very  wares  for  which  he  could  not  pay,  he 
sternly  compelled  their  immediate  re-delivery,  leaving  the  unfortunate  Charles 
barefoot  With  the  royal  finances  in  so  impoverished  a  condition,  it  b 
evident  that  the  maintaining  in  the  field  of  the  large  armies  which  Dunois 
and  Richemont  led  against  the  English,  first  in  Normandy  and  then  in 
Guienne,  must  have  involved  an  expenditure  which  was  only  partially  pro- 
vided for  by  the  taxes  wrung  from  the  suffering  French  people.  A  large 
portion  of  the  necessary  funds  was  supplied  by  the  patriotic  generosity  ot 
Jacques  Coeur,  whose  colossal  wealth  enabled  him  to  render  this  service. 
**  Rich  as  Jacques  Coeur  "  was  a  proverb  of  the  day.  Not  only  die  king,  but 
icany  of  the  greatest  personages  of  the  realm — princes,  marshals,  bishops, 
and  important  court  officials — were  his  debtors  for  laige  sums.  He  had 
houses  in  Paris,  Bourges,  Lyon,  Montpelier,  Marseille,  Bexiers,  and  in  other 
towns.  His  ships  traded  between  every  port  in  the  Mediterranean.  Besides 
St  Faigeau  he  had  extensive  estates  in  many  parts  of  France — indeed,  his 
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large  purchases  of  land  in  some  degree  assisted  in  bringing  about  his  down- 
£Edl,  as  the  nobles  did  not  relish  the  spectacle  of  a  simple  trader  outvieing 
them  in  the  extent  of  hb  domains.  But  the  main  cause  of  his  ruin  was  the 
determination  of  the  king  to  relieve  himself  of  the  heavy  burden  of  indebted- 
ness with  which  he  found  himself  saddled  at  the  termination  of  the  war. 
Charles  VII.  has  been  called  the  *'  Wdl-Served,"  and  certainly  no  king  was 
ever  more  fortunate  in  finding  loyal  and  faithful  subjects  ready  to  come  to  his 
help  in  the  numerous  crises  of  his  stormy  reign,  no  king  was  ever  more 
ungrateful.  Jeanne  Dare  regained  for  him  half  of  his  kingdom,  and  he  never 
stirred  a  finger  to  save  the  heroic  Maid  from  a  cruel  and  ignominious  death. 
Jacques  Coeur  provided  the  sinews  of  the  struggle  by  which  be  recovered  the 
other  half,  and  Charles  repaid  him  by  robbing  him  of  his  property  and 
driving  him  into  exile.     But  I  am  anticipating. 

The  first  indication  of  the  gathering  storm  was  a  groundless  charge  made 
against  him  by  Jeanne  de  Vendome  and  her  husband,  Francois  de  Mont- 
beron,  of  poisoning  Agnes  Sorel,  the  mistress  of  the  king,  but  the  accusation 
was  so  ridiculous  that,  prejudiced  against  Jacques  Coeur  as  the  Court  was, 
the  proceedings  hopelessly  broke  down.  Jeanne  de  Venddme  (who  was 
heavily  in  Jacques  Coeur's  debt,  and  had  probably  hoped  by  bringing  about 
his  ruin  to  secure  the  extinction  of  her  obligation)  was  made  to  apologise 
to  her  victim,  and  ordered  not  to  approach  within  ten  leagues  of  any  place 
where  the  king  and  queen  were  residing.  But  despite  the  abandonment 
of  the  charge,  the  doom  of  the  great  banker  had  been  predetermined. 
Other  accusations  were  made  against  him.  It  was  said  he  had  sent  arms 
and  munitions  of  war  to  the  Saracens,  thus  assisting  them  to  gain  victories 
over  their  Christian  opponents.  He  was  charged  with  debasing  the  coin, 
with  sending  quantities  of  bullion  outwith  the  realm,  with  malversation  in 
regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  province  of  Languedoc,  with  counterfeiting  the 
king's  signet,  and  with  alienating  the  affections  of  the  people  from  their 
lawful  sovereign.  All  of  these  were  made  with  the  cormivance  of  the 
ungrateful  king,  who,  as  soon  as  Jacques  Coeur  was  safely  lodged  in  prison, 
began  the  game  of  plunder  and  spoliation  by  helping  himself  from  the 
coffers  of  his  benefactor  to  100,000  gold  crowns — ^^£50,000  of  our  money — 
to  assist  in  defraying  the  cost  of  the  war  in  Guienne.      Coeur  was  only 
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allowed  six  weeks  to  prepare  his  defence.  Id  vain  he  made  representa- 
tions that  this  was  quite  inadequate,  as  to  answer  some  of  the  accusations 
he  would  have  to  communicate  with  distant  parts  of  France.  He  was  not 
allowed  to  employ  counsel  to  assist  him,  and  his  judges  were  selected  on 
account  of  their  known  hostility  to  him.  The  President  of  the  Commission 
was  Antoine  de  Chabannes,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  later  as  his  successor 
in  the  ownership  of  the  castle  and  lands  of  St  Feigeau.  The  chief 
organiser  of  the  prosecution  was  Otto  Castellani,  a  supple  Italian,  for  whom 
Jacques  Coeur  had  procured  the  Treasurership  of  Toulouse,  and  who  later 
was  rewarded  for  his  share  in  the  plot  by  being  appointed  argeniier,  the 
office  held  by  his  benefactor.  Castellani  was  a  cousin  of  the  Medicis, 
and  Michelet  will  have  it  that  the  conspiracy  against  Jacques  Coeur  was 
not  merely  entered  into  by  the  king  and  nobles,  but  also  by  the  Italian 
bankers  and  financiers,  who  found  the  energetic  Bern9hon  a  formidable 
rival. 

The  proceedings  dragged,  mainly  on  account  of  an  attempt  which  was 
made  by  the  Bishop  of  Poitiers  to  get  the  trial  removed  into  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts  on  the  ground  that  the  accused  man  was  a  tonsured  clerc^ 
which  would  point  to  the  fact  that  Coeur  had  possibly  originally  been  a 
notary,  then  an  ecclesiastical  office,  and  had  taken  minor  orders.  He  had 
married  in  the  interim,  and  had  a  famOy,  but  his  wife  had  died  before 
the  sentence  was  pronounced,  and  the  contention  of  the  bishop  was  that 
his  ecclesiastical  status  had  revived.  Much  of  the  evidence  on  the  point 
turned  on  the  existence  of  the  tonsure.  Barbers  gave  evidence  that  it 
could  still  be  seen,  and  the  bishop  offered  to  produce  Utires  de  tonsure. 
But  Chabannes  and  his  colleagues  would  not  listen  to  the  contention,  and 
eventually,  after  vain  appeals  had  been  entered,  and  after  Coeur  had 
endured  an  imprisonment  of  22  months  in  the  fortresses  of  Taillebourg, 
Lusignan,  Mailld,  Tours,  and  Poitiers,  the  Commission  decided  that  he 
was  guilty  of  the  various  crimes  with  which  he  had  been  charged. 
Ordered  to  confess  that  he  was  guilty,  he  refused,  but  being  threatened 
with  torture  and  worn  out  by  his  long  incarceration,  the  poor  broken  man 
professed  himself  ready  to  admit  the  truth  of  the  accusations  against  him. 
The  sentence,  which  was  pronounced  at  Lusignan  on  29th  May,  1453,  ^7 
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Jouvenal  des  Ursins,  the  king's  Chancellor,  set  forth  with  a  fiUse  appear- 
ance of  moderation  that  on  account  of  Coeur's  past  services  to  the  throne 
he  was  spared  the  punishment  of  death,  but  he  was  ordained  to  make 
confession  of  his  supposed  crimes  bare-headed,  holding  in  his  hands  a  torch; 
he  was  fined  400,000  crowns,  and  ordered  to  be  imprisoned  till  the  fine 
was  paid;  his  goods  were  confiscated,  and  he  was  banished  the  kingdom. 
Well  might  there  be  a  mitigation  of  his  punishment  on  account  of  services 
rendered  to  the  king,  for  it  has  been  ascertained  that  amongst  other  bene- 
factions he  had  lent  Charles  200,000  crowns  of  gold — equal  at  the  present 
day  to  ;;£ioo,ooo — for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  Normandy. 

The  confiscated  estates,  despite  the  protests  of  Jacques  Coeur's  children, 
were  brought  with  indecent  haste  to  sale  on  ist  June,  1453,  when  the 
lands  of  St.  Fargeau  were  adjudged  to  Antoine  de  Chabannes,  while  another 
of  the  Commission  of  Judges  obtained  the  estates  of  Motte  and  Boissd 

After  his  sentence  Jacques  Coeur  was  carried  as  a  prisoner  to  the  strong 
castle  of  Beaucaire  on  the  Rhone.  From  it,  through  the  kindness  of 
friends,  he  was  enabled  to  escape,  and  making  his  way  to  Rome,  received 
a  warm  welcome  firom  the  Pope,  for  he  seems  ever  to  have  been  a  devoted 
son  of  the  Church.  He  was  still  a  rich  man,  for  much  of  his  wealth  lay 
outside  France  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  rapacious  hands  of  Kmg 
Charles  and  his  satellites. 

How  he  spent  the  later  years  of  his  life  does  not  seem  to  be  known, 
but  in  1456,  possibly  with  the  view  of  wiping  out  the  baseless  stigma 
which  had  been  put  upon  him  of  rendering  assistance  to  the  Saracens,  he, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Pope,  undertook  the  command  of  an  expedition 
which  was  in  that  year  sent  to  the  Levant  against  the  Turks,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  campaign  he  died  in  the  Island  of  Scio. 

By  his  will  he  recommended  his  children  to  the  protection  of  the  king, 
and  it  is  said  Charles  was  so  far  touched  with  remorse  at  the  recollection 
of  his  treatment  of  his  old  benefactor  that  he  issued  a  decree  restoring  to 
the  heirs  of  Jacques  Coeur  such  portions  of  their  fiither's  estates  as  had 
not  been  sold  Probably,  however,  this  tardy  reparation  did  not  greatly 
benefit  them. 

During  the  short  period  of  his  proprietorship  of  St  Faigeau,  Jacques 
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Coeur  had  not  been  able  to  execute  anj  considerable  building  operatioDs, 
but  the  great  tower  at  the  south-east  angle  is  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  by  him,  and  also  part  of  the  enceinte  connecting  the  tower  with 
the  main  entrance,  as  one  of  the  doorways  is  highly  ornamented  in  a  style 
similar  to  that  which  prevails  in  the  house  at  Bourges. 

Antoine  de  Chabannesi  the  new  owner  of  St  Fargeau,  at  once  entoed 
into  occupancy  of  the  property,  remaining  in  undisturbed  possession  for 
the  next  seven  years,  but  the  death  of  Charless  VII.  and  the  succesnoo 
of  Louis  XI.  altered  for  a  time  the  complexion  of  his  fortunes.  On  one 
of  the  numerous  occasions  when  the  wily  Dauphin  had'  risen  against  his 
father,  Chabannes  had  commanded  the  royal  forces,  and  compelled  Louis 
to  seek  safety  in  an  ignominious  flight.  The  latter  was  the  last  person  in 
the  world  to  foiget  an  injury,  and  one  of  his  first  acts  on  coming  to  die 
throne  was  to  throw  his  old  opponent  into  the  Bastille  and  confiscate  his 
estates.  Geoflfrey  Coeur;  the  son  of  Jacques,  who  on  the  late  king's  death  had 
at  once  entered  an  appeal  against  his  fiuher's  sentence,  saw  his  opp(»tunity, 
and,  cherishmg  a  special  animosity  against  Chabannes,  took  the  law  into 
his  own  bands  by  seizing  the  castle  of  St  Fargeau.  The  appeal  came  iq> 
for  hearing  on  aist  May,  1463,  but  the  judges  declined  to  entertain  it, 
despite  the  fitct  that  the  king  indicated  very  clearly  that  he  wished  them 
to  come  to  an  opposite  decision.  To  mark  his  disapproval  of  the  judg- 
ment he  issued  in  August,  1463,  letters-patent  by  which  Geoffrey  Coeur, 
in  consideration  of  his  father's  great  services,  was  reinstated  in  St  Fargeau 
and  his  other  lands  in  Pnisaye. 

But  another  turn  of  fortune's  wheel  now  took  i^ace.  In  1465  the 
revolt  against  the  royal  authority,  which  came  to  be  known  as  the  War  of 
the  Public  Weal,  broke  out,  and  Chabannes  escajmig  from  the  Bastille 
joined  the  rebels.  His  first  step  was  to  revenge  his  private  wrongs,  and 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops  he  marched  on  St  Fargeau,  took  posses- 
non  of  it,  and  made  Geofirey  Coeur  a  prisoner.  In  the  end  the  king  was 
only  too  glad  to  come  to  terms  with  the  revolutionary  leaders,  and  the 
Treaty  of  Conflans  was  arranged,  one  effect  of  which  was  the  reinstate- 
ment of  Chabannes  in  all  his  dignities  and  possessions,  including  St 
Fargeau.    Accoiding  to  his  own  account,  he  found  the  casde  and  domain 
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veiy  much  dilapidated  by  Geofirey  (^oeur's  occupancy  of  them,  and  forth- 
with instituted  proceedings  against  the  latter,  claiming  repetition  of  the 
rents  which  had  been  collected,  with  an  indemnity  of  300,000  livres  for 
damage  done  to^  the  esute,  and  50,000  livres  for  injury  to  the  furniture 
and  fittings  of  the  chAteau.  Whether  he  recovered  any  portion  of  his 
claims  is  doubtful,  but  he  managed  to  retain  possession  of  the  lands,  for 
by  this  time  the  king  had  come  to  see  the  merits  of  the  rough  soldier, 
and  had  taken  him  into  fovour.  He  proved  a  loyal  and  faithful  servant, 
and  on  more  than  one  occasion  rendered  invaluable  assistance  to  his  royal 
master.  When  Louis  was  taken  prisoner  by  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy 
he  was  compelled  to  send  an  order  to  Chabannes  to  disband  the  army  of 
which  the  latter  was  in  command.  He  took  upon  himself  to  disobey  the  king's 
mandate,  and  when  the  latter  was  released  he  cordially  thanked  the  veteran 
for  his  action,  and  on  the  institution  of  the  Order  of  St  Michael  created 
him  one  of  the  first  knights.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  his  mind  to 
Louis,  and  on  one  occasion  when  the  monarch  twitted  him  with  having 
been  a  captain  of  korckeurs^  he  replied  that  he  had  never  flayed  anyone 
but  the  king's  enemies,  and  mighty  little  profit  their  skins  had  brought  him. 

On  the  death  of  Louis  he  reuined  the  favour  and  confidence  of  Charles 
VIIL,  and  dying  in  December,  1488,  full  of  years  and  honours,  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  St.  Fargeau,  where  an  equestrian  statue  was  erected  in  his 
memory.  The  last  twelve  years  of  his  life  were  principally  passed  at  the 
ch&teau^  and  when  in  1485  he  was  appointed  to  the  high  ofllce  of  Governor 
of  Paris  and  the  He  de  France,  he  quitted  his  rural  retirement  in  the  Puisaye 
with  extreme  regret  and  reluctance.  He  made  extensive  additions  and 
alterations  at  St.  Fargeau,  raising  the  height  of  the  existing  towers  and 
building  two  others,  thus  completing  the  present  enceinte. 

Throughout  the  life  of  Antoine  de  Chabannes  Geoffrey  Coeur  persisted 
in  pressing  his  claim  for  the  restoration  of  the  chAteau  and  lands,  but  d3ring 
in  the  same  year  with  his  rival,  an  arrangement  was  come  to  under  the 
sanction  of  parliament  in  August,  1489.  Chabannes  had  left  an  only  son, 
Jean  de  Chabannes,  while  Geoffrey  Coeur  was  survived  by  a  widow  and  four 
children.  By  the  arrangement  Chabannes  was  allowed  to  retain  possession 
of  St  Fargeau  on  agreeing  to  pay  the  widow  of  Geoffrey  Coeur  an  annuity  of 
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400  livres  toumois,  a  most  unfair  and  inadequate  setdement,  but  of  a  piece 
with  the  treatment  which  had  been  meted  out  to  her  &ther-4n4aw.  Thus 
ended  the  long  dispute. 

Jean  de  Chabannes  died  in  1504  without  male  issue,  and  by  an  Act  of 
Division  St  Fargeau  passed  to  one  of  his  daughters,  Antoinette,  who  had 
married  Rentf  d'Anjou,  Comte  de  Mezi^res.  Their  son  Nicholas  succeeded, 
and  in  1541  obtained  from  Francis  I.  letters  erecting  the  lands  and  chateau 
into  a  comii.  Nicholas  had  an  only  daughter,  Rentfe,  who  married  in  1566 
Francis  de  Bourbon,  Due  de  Montpensier,  and  in  their  favour  Henry  III.  in 
1575  constituted  St  Faigeau  a  Ducht-pairU.  Francis  de  Bourbon  and  Ren^ 
d'Anjou  had  only  one  child,  Marie,  Duchesse  de  Montpensier,  who. married 
Gaston,  Due  d'Orleans,  brother  of  Louis  XIII.  They,  again,  had  an  only 
child,  Anne  Marie  de  Montpensier  (bom  May,  1627),  best  known  as  *'La 
Grande  Mademoiselle,"  the  heroine  of  the  Fronde  and  authoress  of  the 
interesting  Mhrnnres  which  throw  so  much  light  on  the  events  of  the  time  in 
which  she  lived. 

In  many  respects  the  most  notable  of  the  long  list  of  owners  of  St 
Fargeau,  Anne  de  Montpensier  was  proprietor  of  such  a  number  of  estates 
that,  important  as  her  domains  in  the  Puisaye  were,  they  were  the  merest 
item  in  the  catalogue  of  her  vast  possessions.  At  her  majority  her  revenues 
were  said  to  have  amounted  to  the  sum  of  500,000  livres,  an  enormous  figure 
for  those  days.  In  addition  to  St  Faigeau  there  belonged  to  her  the  princi- 
pality of  Dombes,  to  which  were  attached  sovereign  rights,  the  Duchies  of 
Chfttellerault  and  Montpensier,  the  Comt^  of  £u  and  the  Barony  of  Thiers, 
comprising  amongst  them  a  huge  stretch  of  French  territory.  The  greatest 
heiress  of  Europe  in  her  time,  her  hand  was  sought  m  marriage  by  eight  or 
nine  reigning  princes.  Our  own  Charles  II.,  when  an  exile  in  France,  was 
one  of  her  most  persistent  suitors,  and  in  her  memoirs  there  are  amusing 
notices  of  the  efforts  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  made  to  secure  the  richly 
dowered  girl  for  her  impecunious  son.^  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier  was 
not,  however,  greatly  attracted  by  the  Stewart  prince,  though  his  conversation 
amused  her  and  he  excited  her  warmest  sympathy  by  his  account  of  the  life 

^  M^ mains  d$  MIU,  de  Montptnsier^  L,  324, 
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he  had  led  in  Scotland,  where  even  playing  on  the  violin  was  considered  a 
sin.^  She  might  have  looked  with  more  fovour  on  proposals  which  were 
made  to  her  on  behalf  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  IIL  of  Germany,  but 
these  after  a  time  were  dropped.  The  man  she  would  most  readily  have 
married  was  Cond^  but  unfortunately  he  had  a  wife  already,  and  although 
the  feeble  state  of  the  latter's  health  repeatedly  gave  hope  that  the  obstacle 
would  be  removed,  the  hope  invariably  resulted  in  disappointment  In  all 
probability  Mademoiselle  would  have  become  Queen  of  France  as  the 
consort  of  Louis  XIV.  if  her  restless  ambition  and  her  wish  to  please  her 
father,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  had  not  ,led  her  to  join  the  Frondeurs  in  their 
campaign  against  Anne  of  Austria  and  Cardinal  Mazarin.    r 

The  civil  war  known  as  the  Fronde  divides  itsdf  into  two  periods.  The 
first  revolt  against  the  wily  Italian  who  was  ruling  France  through  his 
influence  over  the  queen  was  an  attempt  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris  to. 
imitate  the  successful  resistance  of  the  English  Parliament  to  the  policy  of 
Charles  I.  The  two  bodies  were,  however,  very  differently  constituted,  for 
the  French  assembly  was  a  mere  association  of  lawyers,  many  of  them  men 
of  great  ability,  but  without  any  influence  among  the  people.  With  the 
Parliament,  however,  was  associated  the  Coadjutor  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
Paul  de  Gondi,  afterwards  Cardinal  de  Retz,  an  able  and  not  specially 
scrupulous  man,  who  saw  his  opportunity  of  heading  a  great  popular  move- 
ment The  name  "Frondeurs,"  signifying  "slingers,"  which  the  party 
adopted,  took  its  origin  from  a  contemptuous  remark  of  a  member  of  the 
Parliament,  Bachaumont,  who  compared  his  colleagues  to  schoolboys  using 
their  slings  and  running  away  whenever  they  saw  the  eyes  of  the  authorities 
upon  them.  De  Retz  chose  to  consider  the  designation  either  a  compli- 
mentary or  a  convenient  one,  and  hat-strings  in  the  form  of  slings  became 
the  badge  of  the  revolutionary  party.  Mazarin  took  the  injudicious  step  of 
having  Broussel,  the  leader  of  the  Parliament,  arrested.  The  Parisians  at 
once  rose,  the  safety  of  the  city  was  imperilled,  and  it  was  only  by  the 
intervention  of  de  Retz,  who  procured  Broussel's  release,  that  the  outbreak 
was  for  the  time  quieted. 

^  M^maires,  i.,  321. 
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The  Queen  and  Mazarin  fled  to  Ruel  and  promised  concessions,  on  the 
faith  of  which  they  were  allowed  to  return  to  Paris.  But  with  the  conclusion 
of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  Mazarin  thought  he  saw  a  chance  of  coercing 
the  turbulent  citizens,  and  having  secured  the  co-operation  ot  the  Great 
Cmid^  Gaston,  Duke  of  Orieans,  and  others  of  the  nobiesse^  withdrew  to 
St  Germain,  where  he  assembled  an  army. 

The  entire  Parisian  populace  rose  in  revolt,  and  as  Mazarin  was  by  no 
means  popular  with  a  large  section  of  the  nobility,  his  aristocratic  enemies, 
seeing  an  opportunity  of  injuring  him,  flocked  to  the  support  of  the  cause 
of  the  Fronde.  The  Duke  of  Beaufort,  the  darling  of  the  market  women, 
Cond^s  sister,  the  Duchesse  de  Longueville,  her  brother,  the  Prince  de 
Conti^  and  the  Due  de  La  Rochefoucault  were  the  most  notable  of  this 
brilliant  accession  to  the  ranks  of  the  rebels.  But  the  contest  was  of  short 
duration.  The  military  skill  of  Cond^  who  took  command  of  the  royal 
army,  soon  scattered  to  the  woods  the  undisciplined  forces  of  the  Frondeurs, 
and  the  Parliament  was  glad  to  sue  for  peace.  However,  Turaone  was 
reported  to  be  marching  to  the  help  of  the  citizens,  and  though  by  the 
machinations  of  Mazarin  his  efforts  were  rendered  abortive,  it  was  thought 
desirable  \o  come  to  terms,  and  the  Treaty  of  Ruel  was  arranged  and  signed, 
thus  ending  the  first  period  of  the  struggle. 

Cond^  is  the  great  figure  of  the  later  period  of  the  war  of  the  Fronde. 
Always  proud  and  overt)earing,  the  knowledge  of  the  valuable  services  he 
had  rendered  to  the  Court  party  made  him  so  arrogant  that  he  disdained 
to  recognise  the  authority  of  an  adventurer  like  Mazarin.  The  queen  decided 
on  his  arrest,  and  he  and  his  brother  and  sister  were  thrown  as  priscmers 
into  the  Donjon  of  Vincennes.  The  Dudiesse  of  Longueville,  however, 
succeeded  in  escaping  firom  her  duresse^  and,  making  her  way  across  the 
firontier,  persuaded  Turenne  to  take  the  field  against  the  rojral  forces  and 
march  on  Paris.  At  first  he  was  successfiil,  but  later  met  with  a  severe 
defeat  which  paralyzed  the  Frondeurs.  They,  however,  resolved  on  a  firesh 
effort  The  Parisians  besieged  Anne  of  Austria  and  Mazarin  in  the  Palais 
Royal,  and  the  latter  was  forced  to  fly  to  Havre,  whence  he  subsequently 
retired  to  Germany,  having,  however,  first  liberated  Cond^  and  Conti. 
Things  now  looked  very  black  for  the  Court  party.    Turenne  was  marching 
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on  Paris,  and  Condtf  on  his  arrival  in  the  dty  met  with  an  enthusiastic 
reception  from  the  populace. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Anne  de  Montpensier  threw  in  her  lot  with 
the  party  of  revolt  Her  sympathies  had  for  some  time  lain  in  that  direction, 
and  the  suspicions  of  the  queen  as  to  her  lo3ralty  had  been  expressed  on 
more  than  one  occasion.  Mademoiselle  had  formerly  entertained  a  strong 
aversion  to  Condtf,  who  had  apparently  returned  the  compliment,  for  when 
a  reconciliation  between  them  was  effected,  the  unchivalrous  soldier  admitted 
that  when  he  heard  his  fair  enemy  had  been  seized  with  small-pox  he  had 
been  very  hopeful  that  she  would  be  badly  marked,  while  she  replied  that 
nothing  had  ever  given  her  greater  satisfaction  than  the  news  of  his  being 
thrown  into  prison.  The  king's  majority  had  been  declared  by  Parliament 
on  7th  September,  165 1,  but  Cond^  had  previously  retired  to  Chantilly.  Ten 
days  afterwards  the  Court  removed  to  Bouiges. 

Mazarin  returned  to  France  about  the  end  of  the  year,  despite  the  efforts 
of  Gaston  of  Orl&ms,  who  withdrew  his  troops  which  were  serving  with  the 
royal  forces,  and  sent  them  to  hold  the  passages  of  the  rivers  so  as  to 
prevent  the  Cardinal  from  crossing.  The  latter,  however,  managed  to  force 
a  passage,  and  rejoined  the  Court  at  Poitiers  on  30th  January,  165  a.  Gaston 
now  definitely  associated  himself  with  the  Frondeurs,  and  assisted  the  army 
of  the  Due  de  Nemours  to  cross  the  Seine  at  Mantes. 

Angers,  however,  surrendered  to  the  royal  forces,  which  procee8ed  to 
Blois  on  their  way  to  Paris,  whence  a  message  was  sent  to  Ori^ms  enquiring 
whether  the  citizens  would  receive  the  king  and  the  cardinal  The  Orl^unnais 
in  their  dilemma  forwarded  a  communication  to  their  feudal  lord,  the  Duke 
of  Orl&ms,  asking  what  they  were  to  do.  Doubts  being  entertained  that 
de  Sourdis,  the  Governor  of  the  city,  was  well  disposed  to  the  Court  party, 
Gaston  was  pressed  to  go  to  0rl6ms,  but  as  it  was  thought  undesirable  that 
he  should  leave  Paris,  he  decided  to  send  his  daughter  as  his  representative. 
The  high-spirited  giri  was  delighted  to  undertake  die  commission,  and  at 
once  set  out  When  she  arrived  at  Toury  she  was  received  by  Nemours 
and  other  officers,  who  expressed  themselves  as  better  pleased  to  see  her 
than  her  fisUher,  and  placed  themselves  under  her  orders.  On  approaching 
0rl6ms,  however,  she  was  informed   that   there  was  no  chance  of  her 
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obtaining  access  to  the  town,  and  when  she  arrived  at  the  Bannite  gate 
the  news  was  confirmed,  as  she  was  formally  refused  admission.  Undismayed, 
she  proceeded  to  another  gate,  which  she  commanded  the  captain  in  charge 
to  open,  but  he  replied  that  he  was  not  in  possession  of  the  keys.  She  now 
asked  some  boatmen  to  convey  her  to  the  Porte  de  la  Faux,  bat  they 
informed  her  it  would  be  easier  to  burst  open  a  gate  situated  on  the  quay, 
which  was  nearer.  To  encourage  them,  she  took  up  a  position  on  a  small 
knoll,  though  she  had  to  make  her  way  to  it  through  thorns  and  brambles, 
and  her  lady-in-waiting  was  thrown  into  hysterics  by  the  danger  which  they 
were  running.  Eventually,  by  means  of  two  boats  and  a  broken  ladder,  she 
succeeded  in  making  her  way  across  the  moat,  and  the  gate  having  been 
forced,  she  was  passed  through  the  hole  which  had  been  made.  Placed  in 
a  chair,  she  was  borne  triumphantly  through  the  city,  meeting  everywhere 
with  a  cordial  reception,  except  from  the  abashed  governor,  whom,  however, 
she  greeted  in  the  most  friendly  frishion.^ 

She  now  took  the  command  of  Orleans,  and  one  of  her  earliest  duties 
was  to  preside  over  a  council  of  war  in  the  Hdtd  de  ViUe,  when  for  the 
first  time  she  spoke  in  public  In  her  Mimaires  she  menticms  how  great 
a  trial  this  was. 

The  task  before  her  was  no  light  one.  The  Dukes  of  Beaufort  and 
Nemours,  who  were  nominally  under  her  orders,  were  so  jealous  that  each 
opposed  whatever  the  other  suggested,  and  on  one  occasion  they  actually 
came  to  blows  in  her  presence.  She  was,  however,  able  by  her  tact  and 
diplomacy  to  direct  satisfactorily  the  jarring  elements  under  her  control, 
and  her  father  repeatedly  expressed  to  her  his  gratitude  for  the  valuable 
services  she  had  rendered  in  holding  Orleans  and  compelling  the  royal  army 
to  make  a  long  detour  to  pass  the  Loire  at  Gien.  She  was,  however, 
anxious  to  get  back  to  Paris,  and,  having  obtained  her  father's  permission 
to  do  so,  set  out  on  the  and  of  May  on  her  return  journey.  On 
arriving  at  l^tampes,  where  the  army  of  the  Frondeurs  was  stati(uied,  die 
and  her  dames  of  honour,  Madame  de  Fi^ue  and  Madame  de  Frontenac, 
who  had  been  dignified  with  the  title  of  markhales  de  camp^  were  received 
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with  military  honours,  and  she  took  a  leading  part  in  a  council  of  war  in 
which  it  was  decided,  very  much  on  her  recommendation,  to  avoid  coming 
to  an  engagement  with  the  royal  forces.  Cond^  met  her  at  Bourgla-Reine 
and  accompanied  her  to  Paris,  where  an  enthusiastic  crowd  of  the  citizens 
lined  the  streets  in  her  honour.  On  arriving  at  her  father's  palace  she 
received  a  warm  welcome  from  him,  but  a  somewhat  frigid  reception  from 
her  stepmother,  who  took  the  opportunity  of  showing  her  dislike  to  Cond^ 
by  professing  that  she  could  not  bear  the  odour  of  the  Russian  leather  boots 
which  he  was  wearing,  in  cpnsequence  of  which  the  great  soldier  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  ignominiously  frx>m  the  room.^ 

Now  htgan  the  brightest  epoch  in  the  chequered  life  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Montpensier.  The  heroine  of  the  hour,  she  was  flattered  and  courted 
by  alL  The  war  between  the  contending  factions  proceeded  with  varying 
results.  On  the  nth  of  May  Cond^  attacked  and  took  possession  of  St 
Denis,  bu^  it  was  immediately  retaken  by  the  royal  forces  after  a  severe 
struggle,  in  the  course  of  which  upwards  of  500  burgesses  of  Paris  were 
cut  to  pieces. 

Turenne,  who  in  the  interval  had  been  persuaded  to  detach  himself 
from  the  Frondeurs,  besieged  ^tampes  with,  however,  a  somewhat  inadequate 
force.  To  encourage  the  besiegers,  Mazarin  brought  the  young  king  to 
the  scene  of  action,  and  warned  the  garrison  not  to  continue  the  defence. 
No  attention  was  paid  to  the  request,  and  eventually,  on  the  approach 
of  the  Due  de  Lorraine  with  an  army  largely  composed  of  Spaniards  and 
other  mercenaries,  Turenne  was  compelled  to  raise  the  si^e.  Mademoiselle 
had  ridden  out  to  Choisy  to  see  the  army  of  Lorraine  cross  the  Seine.  She 
admired  his  cavahy,  but  thought*very  little  of  the  infantry,  especially  of  an 
Irish  regiment,  of  whom  she  remarks  that  they  had  nothing  to  recommend 
them  but  therx  bagpipes  {musetiesy 

Condi  now  took  command  of  the  combined  forces  of  the  Frondeurs 
at  St  Cloud,  but  eventually  attempted  to  withdraw  to  Charenton,  crossing 
the  Seine  below  Paris.  At  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  and  of  July  he  was 
attacked  between  Montmartre  and  La  Chapelle  and  driven  back  to  the 
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Porte  St.  Denis,  at  which,  when  he  tried  to  enter,  he  was  refiised  admiswrn. 
Sending  his  cavalry  to  keep  off  the  enemy,  he  made  his  way  to  the  Fanboorg 
St  Antoine,  where  a  fierce  engagement  took  place.  Cond6  had  only 
5000  men,  whereas  Turenne,  who  had  command  of  the  royalist  side^  had 
more  than  12,000.  Hopelessly  outnumbered,  the  Frondeurs  were  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides,  and  though  their  leader  perfcmned  prodigies  of  valour, 
his  position  became  one  of  extreme  peril  The  news  reached  Parisi  where 
Gaston  of  0rl6ms,  with  characteristic  selfishness,  was  not  at  first  disposed 
to  do  anything  to  assist  his  comrade  in  arms.  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier, 
however,  with  her  usual  spirit,  came  to  the  rescue,  and,  getting  a  letter  of 
permission  firom  her  father,  made  her  way  to  the  Hdtd  de  VUle,  where 
with  some  difficulty  she  persuaded  the  Marshal  de  I'Hdpital,  tiie  Governor 
of  Paris,  and  Le  Fevre,  the  Provost  of  the  Merchants,  to  allow  Condtf  and 
his  exhausted  troops  to  enter  the  city.^  Had  tiiis  not  been  done  every  one 
of  them  would  probably  have  perished.  As  they  retired  they  were  hard 
pressed  by  the  forces  of  Turenne,  but  by  the  orders  of  MademoiseOe  the 
cannon  of  the  Bastile  were  fired  on  the  latter,  who  then  abandoned  the 
attack.  It  was  said  at  the  time  that  Mademoiselle  had  fired  one  ot  the 
guns  with  her  own  hands,  and  Mazarin,  when  he  heard  this,  is  reported 
to  have  remarked,  "  Voili  un  coup  de  canon  qui  vient  de  tmr  le  mart  de 
MademoiieUe  r^  meaning  that  her  action  had  put  an  end  to  all  diance  of 
her  becoming  the  wife  of  Louis  XIV. 

An  unfortunate  tragedy  occurred  next  day,  as  in  die  disturbed  state 
of  the  city  a  riotous  mob  seized  the  opportunity  of  attacking  the  H6td 
de  Ville,  setting  it  on  fire,  and  putting  to  death  a  large  number  of  the 
most  prominent  and  respectable  of  the  citizens.  To  their  shame,  neither 
Gaston  nor  Cond^  took  the  trouble  to  interfere,  but  the  indomitable  Made- 
moiselle, despite  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  streets,  made  her  way  to 
the  Hdtd  de  Ville,  where  she  saved  the  life  of  Le  Clerc,  the  Provost  of 
the  Merchants,  and  was  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  the  riot  to  an 
end.  The  defence  of  Paris  was  maintained  for  a  few  months  longer,  largely 
through  her  efforts,  for  her  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people  was  great, 
"  —  ■  ■ 
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while  she  rendered  invaluable  service  by  her  mediation  in  the  constant 
quarreb  and  disputes  among  the  jealous  nobles.  But  the  daj  of  the  Fronde 
was  over.  The  citizens  became  tired  of  the  long-continued  strife,  and  their 
thoughts  turned  with  affection  to  the  little  king.  Cond<  and  Lorraine 
thought  it  prudent  to  leave  Paris,  communications  with  the  court  were  at 
once  opened,  and  on  aist  October,  1652,  Louis  XIV.  made  his  formal  entry 
into  his  capital. 

It  was  only  natural  that  the  court  party  should  look  with  little  favour 
on  Mademoseille  de  Montpensier,  and  regard  her  recent  behaviour  with 
resentment  This  was  shown  even  before  the  king  entered  Paris  by  an 
intimation  being  sent  to  her  that  within  twenty-four  hours  she  was  to  leave 
the  Tuileries,  which  had  been  her  home  since  she  was  eight  dajrs  old.  Her 
grief  at  the  severance  of  the  old  associations  was  intensified  by  the  fiact  that 
she  hardly  knew  where  to  turn  for  a  place  of  abode.  Her  father,  who 
was  living  at  the  Luxembourg,  made  no  offer  to  receive  her,  and  she 
eventually  found  a  refuge  in  the  house  of  Madame  de  Fi^ue.  Gaston 
had  himself  been  ordered  to  quit  Paris,  but  declined  to  take  her  with  him ; 
and  when  in  her  distress  she  asked  him  what  she  ought  to  do,  declined  to 
advise  her,  sneeringly  tellmg  her  that  she  could  console  herself  with  the 
thought  of  what  a  heroine  she  had  been,  and  with  the  recollection  of  all 
the  flattery  she  had  received.  A  suggestion  that  she  should  retire  to  her 
ch&teau  of  Bois-le-Vicomte  could  not  be  entertained,  as  she  had  permitted 
its  use  as  an  hospital,  and  it  was  certain  to  be  unhealthy.  In  the  end 
she  decided  to  go  to  St  Fargeau,  as,  while  not  too  far  from  Paris,  it  was 
in  a  part  of  the  country  difficult  of  access,  and  was,  moreover,  within  four 
days'  ride  of  Stenay,  where  her  father  was  to  pass  the  winter.^  On  the 
king's  permission  being  asked,  he  was  graciously  pleased  to  approve  of  St 
Fargeau  as  a  place  of  residence,  and  Mademoiselle  accordingly  set  out 
for  her  new  abode.  On  the  way  she  heard  of  a  number  of  soldiers  moving 
as  if  to  intercept  her,  but  it  turned  out  a  &lse  alarm,  and,  after  a  long 
and  fatiguing  journey  of  twenty  leagues,  arrived,  as  she  thought,  at  her 
destination.    Here,  however,  a  most  unpleasant  surprise  awaited  her.    St 
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Faxgeau  for  a  lengthened  period  had  been  very  litde  visited  by  its  ownersi 
and  Mademoiselle  was  evidently  altogether  unprepared  for  the  condition 
of  extreme  dilapidation  in  which  she  found  everything.  The  drawbridge 
was  broken,  there  was  scarcely  a  door  or  window  in  the  building,  the  grass 
was  growing  knee-deep  in  the  courtyard,  and  the  garden  was  a  wilderness. 
One  room  was  fortunately  found  habitable,  this  being  due  to  the  £ict  that, 
by  permission  of  the  Due  d'Orldans,  an  old  nobleman,  the  Due  de  Belle- 
garde,  had  been  allowed  for  a  term  to  live  in  the  ch&tMu.  Here  supper 
was  served,  but  as  it  was  apparent  that  till  some  improvements  were  effected 
St  Fargeau  was  impossible  as  a  residence,  Mademoiselle  and  her  exhausted 
retinue  made  their  way  to  the  small  moated  ch&teau  of  Dannery,  two  leagues 
off,  where  at  last  they  found  a  resting-place.  She  remained  three  days  at 
Dannery,  after  which  she  returned  to  St  Faxgeau,  where  part  of  the  building 
had  now  been  made  fit  for  occupation.  Her  own  apartments  were,  however, 
in  a  deplorable  condition,  and  while  the  necessary  repairs  on  them  were 
in  progress  she  was  compelled  to  use  a  small  room  in  the  upper  story, 
which  she  describes  as  a  garret  Misfortunes  never  come  singly,  and  it 
was  found  that  by  an  unfortunate  mistake  her  bed  had  been  left  behind, 
and  it  did  not  arrive  for  ten  days.  By  good  luck,  however,  her  hailli^  or 
land  agent,  had  been  recently  married,  and  had  purchased  a  bed,  of  which 
he  was  glad  to  give  his  mistress  the  use.  How  her  retinue,  and  how  the 
baiUi  and  his  wife  fared  in  the  matter  of  beds,  is  not  disclosed  I 

Shortly  after  her  arrival  at  St  Fargeau  Mademoiselle  received  a  visit 
from  the  Duchesse  de  Sully  and  Madame  de  Laval,  but  she  was  still  so 
short  of  furniture  that  she  was  unable  to  accommodate  them  in  the  cMUau^ 
and  they  were  billeted  on  the  unfortunate  dai/ti,  who  would  again  doubt- 
less have  to  surrender  his  invaluable  bed. 

A  supply  of  furniture  was  now,  however,  procured  from  Bois-le- 
Vicomte,  and  as  Mademoiselle  saw  that  her  stay  at  St  Faxgeau  might  be 
prolonged  for  a  very  considerable  period  she  resolved  to  make  extensive 
alterations  on  the  chAUau.  With  this  view  she  sent  to  Paris  for  Le  Vau, 
the  most  celebrated  architect  of  the  day,  who  had  built  for  Fouquet  the 
fine  chdteau  of  Vaux,  and  at  once  set  out  about  her  improvements.  These 
consisted  mainly  in  the  erection  of  the  Renaissance  fofodes  in  the  interior 
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court,  which  still  remain  to  us.  Between  them  and  the  old  walk  she  con- 
structed galleries  and  ranges  of  apartments,  whil^  'she  also  turned  the 
towers  to  use  by  forming  rooms  in  them.  In  one  of  the  galleries  she 
arranged  a  laxge  collection  of  family  portraits,  giving  the  principal  place 
to  that  of  her  grandfather,  the  Due  de  Montpensier,  as  from  him  had 
come  the  bulk  of  her  possessions.  In  Hm  gallery  she  also  placed  a 
billiard  table,  for  she  was  fond  of  all  games  and  amusements,  and  was  a 
thorough  sportswoman.  All  through  her  Mimoires  we  read  of  the  numerous 
distractions  by  means  of  which  she  endeavoured  to  make  the  period  of 
her  exile  pass  pleasantly.  She  brought  over  a  pack/  of  hounds  from 
England,  and  with  them  sometimes  hunted  three  times  a  week.^  She 
played  pall-mall  with  her  dame  of  honour  Madame  de  Frontenac,  and  tells 
us  that  while  the  latter  had  the  greater  strength,  she  (Mademoiselle)  uni- 
formly exhibited  more  skill  and  address.  On  another  occasion  we  hear 
of  her  plajring  battledore  and  shuttlecock  four  hours  a  day.  She  con- 
structed a  theatre,  and  from  time  to  time  had  troupes  of  comedians  to 
give  performances  for  her  amusement,  and  there  is  incidental  mention  oi 
dances,  sylvan  concerts,  and  other  festivities.  But  apart  from  these 
methods  of  "fleeting  the  time  gaily,"  she  had  plenty  to  occupy  her 
attention.  She  directiy  superintended  her  bmlding  alterations,  and  when 
these  were  completed,  was  (as  she  tells  us  herself)  as  delighted  with  them 
as  her  grandmother,  Marie  de  Medids,  had  been  with  the  completion  of 
the  Luxembourg.  She  made  personal  enquiries  into  the  household  accounts, 
the  result  of  which  was  that  she  found  she  was  being  robbed  on  all  hands, 
but  having  ascertained  the  iiEu:t,  she  foigave  the  culprits  on  their  promising 
that  the  depredations  should  cease  for  the  future.  She  also  occupied  part 
of  her  time  in  writing  a  life  of  Madame  de  FouquerolTes,  and  when  it  was 
completed  had  a  printer  from  Auxerre  smuggled  into  the  chAUau  for  the 
purpose  of  secretiy  setting  it  up  in  type.  At  a  later  period  she  htgrn  the 
composition  of  her  extremely  interesting  Mimoires^  which  were  copied  out 
by  her  faithful  friend  and  adviser,  Pr^fontaine.  What,  however,  most 
engrossed  her  were  her  own   unfcMtunate  disputes  with  her  father,  whom 
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she  hid  been  compelled  to  call  to  account  for  his  intromissbiis  with  her 
rerenues  during  the  period  of  her  minority.  There  can  be  no  questioo 
that  the  unscrupulous  Gaston  had  sedulously  plundered  his  daughter  and 
ward,  but  the  relationship  between  the  parties  and  the  high  rank  of  the 
defaulting  guardian  rendered  it  very  difficult  to  bring  him  to  book. 
Mademoiselle  exhibited  eminent  capacity  and  shrewdness  in  her  manage- 
ment of  the  troublesome  and  delicate  negotiations  which  were  necessary, 
and  in  the  end  a  very  inadequate  settlement  was  obtamed. 

The  nature  of  her  exile  seems  merely  to  have  amounted  to  banish- 
ment from  the  Court — in  itself  a  severe  sentence  in  the  17th  century— 
and  she  was  by  no  means  compelled  to  reside  altogether  at  St  Fargeau. 
She  went  several  times  to  see  her  &ther  at  Orleans  and  Blois,  generally 
meeting  with  a  very  cold  reception,  and  paid  a  number  of  visits  to  friends 
in  different  parts  of  die  country.  On  several  occasions  she  went  to  Pont- 
sur-Seine  f<Mr  river  baths,  on  others  we  find  her  drinking  the  waters  at 
Foiges,  in  the  Bray  district  of  Normandy.  Her  description  of  the  latter 
place  gives  an  insight  to  the  life  of  a  17th  century  watering-place.  The 
rule  was  to  rise  at  six  and  go  to  the  spring,  the  waters  of  which  were  not 
unpleasant  Then  the  visitors  of  rank  were  allowed  to  walk  in  the  gardens 
of  a  Capuchin  monastery  previous  to  going  to  mass,  after  which  dinner 
was  served  at  twelve  o'clock.  In  the  afternoon  receptions  were  hdd. 
Supper  was  served  at  six,  and  beddme  came  at  nine. 

In  returning  from  one  of  her  journeys  to  Forges  she  visited  the  eccentric 
Queen  of  Sweden,  who  having  abdicated  her  throne  was  living  at  Essonne. 
Mademoiselle  had  fortunately  been  prepared  beforehand  for  her  extnumlinary 
appearance  and  mode  of  dress,  otherwise  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  her  to  have  retained  her  gravity.^ 

In  course  of  her  journeys  through  France  she  mentions  many  in- 
teresting places  which  she  visited  and  in  which  she  was  received  as  a 
guest,  among  these  being  the  chdteaux  of  Valenfay,  Villandry,  and  Saumur, 
the  abbeys  of  Fontevrault  and  Jouarre,  and  the  Bishop's  Palace  at  Meaux. 
Not  the  least  interesting  of  them   was  Port-Royal,  the  former  home  of 
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Paical  and  die  other  distingaished  recluses  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted 
for  the  quickening  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century. 
The  Mbre  Angelique  was  dead,  and  the  persecution  to  which  the  nuns  had 
been  subjected  by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  had  only  recently  terminated. 
Imbued  with  the  orthodox  ideas  of  the  time,  Mademoiselle  de  Mont- 
pensier  had  apparently  expected  to  find  the  Port-Royalists  little  better 
than  heathens,  and  naively  admitted  this  to  d'AndUly,  who  showed  her 
over  the  convent,  informing  him  that  she  was  quite  surprised  to  see  holy 
images  and  relics,  and  to  find  that  the  sisters  told  their  beads.^ 

She  admits  in  her  Mkmrires  she  would  have  liked  to  have  been  present  at 
the  coronation  of  Louis  XIV.,  which  took  place  at  Reims  in  the  summer  of 
1654,  but  she  knew  that  if  she  went  she  would  not  be  recognised  or  received 
with  the  distinction  due  to  her  rank,  so  she  preferred  to  stay  away.  A  curious 
fact  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  coronation  which  shows  the  corrup- 
tion which  then  existed  in  the  Church,  and  the  extent  to  which  all  the 
lucrative  ecclesiastical  positions  had  been  seized  by  laymen.  Not  one  of  the 
dignitaries  known  as  the  six  spiritual  peers  of  France,  the  Archbishop  of 
Reims,  and  the  Bishops  of  Beauvais,  Noyon,  Laon,  Chalons,  and  Langres,  was 
at  the  time  in  orders,  and  the  important  functions  they  had  to  dischaige  at  the 
ceremony  were  performed  by  suffragans ! 

Her  exile  to  St  Faigeau  lasted  four  and  a  half  years,  from  the  autumn  of 
1653  till  the  spring  of  1657.  In  the  end  she  became  very  tired  of  her  banish- 
ment, all  the  more  that  her  father  to  annoy  her  secured  the  removal  of  her 
faithful  adviser  Prtfontaine  and  her  secretary  Nau,  and  she  was  compelled  to 
manage  her  affairs  and  carry  on  her  large  correspondence  without  any  help. 
In  describing  her  plight  she  laughingly  says  that  she  little  expected  ever  to  be 
so  fiuniliar  with  the  price  of  materials  and  labour  as  to  be  able  to  check  the 
accounts  of  contractors  and  tradesmen  Ux  more  than  a  year.  But  unaided  as 
she  was,  and  despite  the  large  expenditure,  she  was  able  by  her  natural  shrewd- 
ness and  capability  to  avoid  incurring  a  single  peimy  of  debt 

The  worry  and  anxiety,  however,  told  on  her,  and  she  became  so  anxious 
to  be  allowed  to  return  to  court  that  she  thought  of  retiring  temporarily  to  a 
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convent  in  the  hope  of  ditanning  the  suspicion  and  dislike  of  her  enemies. 
At  length  through  the  intervention  of  Mazarin  she  was  recalled,  on  condition 
that  she  ceased  all  correspondence  with  CoodL  Her  &ther  had  been  forgiven 
and  reinstated  a  yetix  previously. 

In  1 66 1  she  again  visited  St  Fargeau  accompanied  by  her  sister, 
Mademoiselle  d'0rl6ms,  who  was  on  her  way  to  Italy  as  the  wife  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Ttiscany.  The  young  bride  only  stayed  two  days  and  then  set  out 
dissolved  in  tears  for  the  new  and  strange  land  of  her  adoption.  Mademoisdle 
de  Montpensier  remained  at  the  chdteau  for  a  month. 

She  was,  however,  destined  to  pay  it  a  longer  visit  in  the  end  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  when  she  had  the  misfortune  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  her  royal 
cousin  and  master  by  her  refusal  to  marry  the  King  of  Portugal^  Mademoiselle 
was  35  by  this  time,  while  His  Portuguese  Majesty  was  an  uncouth  and 
unmannerly  boy  of  19,  reported  to  be  fond  of  wine,  tobacco,  and  low 
company.  The  prospect  was  not  an  alluring  one,  and  Mademoiselle  had 
considerable  excuse  for  her  declinature ;  but  Louis  had  for  reasons  of  state  set 
his  heart  on  the  match,  and  was  furious  with  his  kinswoman  for  not  acceding 
to  his  wishes.  SheVas  accordingly  again  banished  to  St  Faigeau,  iriiere  she 
remained  till  Easter,  1663,  when,  by  making  a  representation  to  the  king  that 
her  life  was  in  danger  from  the  unhealthy  condition  of  her  abode,  she  was 
allowed  to  remove  to  the  chdUau  of  Eu  m  Normandy,  and  a  little  later  per- 
mitted to  return  to  court. 

She  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  again  lived  at  St  Fargeau,  of  which 
indeed  she  must  have  had  many  most  unpleasant  recollections,  and  we  next 
hear  of  her  in  connection  with  the  place  when,  on  29th  October,  1681,  in  her 
almost  crazed  affection  for  Lauzun,  she  made  over  to  him  the  cMUau  and  the 
estate,  valued  at  33,000  livres  of  annual  rent,  along  with  the  town  and  barony 
of  Thiers,  and  the  ga^Ue  or  salt  tax  of  the  Province  of  Languedoc,  the 
ungrateful  recipient  being  far  from  satisfied  that  enough  had  been  given  him. 

The  infotuation  of  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier  for  Lauzun  is  one  of 
those  extraordinary  instances  of  the  perversity  of  the  female  character  which  it 
is  very  difficult  for  the  male  mind  to  comprehend.     When  she  first  saw  him 
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ihe  was  a  woman  of  forty,  while  he  was  six  years  her  juniOT.  She  was  the 
greatest  heiress  of  her  time  with  the  bluest  blood  of  France  flowing  in  her 
veins,  and  had,  as  I  have  mentioned,  refused  half  the  crowned  heads  of 
Europe.  He  was  a  penniless  younger  son  of  a  Gascon  family  of  very  moderate 
rank,  the  name  under  which  he  originally  arrived  at  court  being  P^guilin,  and 
he  only  assumed  the  more  euphonious  designation  by  which  he  is  known  in 
1 68 1.  Like  many  another  Gascon  of  his  day  his  chief  possessions  were  his 
handsome  face  and  his  sword,  and  he  soon  showed  that  he  could  use  the  latter 
to  some  purpose  by  the  distinguished  gallantry  he  displayed  at  the  sieges  of 
Courtrai  and  Lille.  To  do  him  justice,  the  advances  came  mostly  from  the 
side  of  the  lady,  and  Lauzun  does  not  seem  to  have  responded  to  them  with 
any  special  degree  of  ardour,  though  he  could  not  fail  to  have  felt  some 
measure  of  pride  at  the  importance  of  his  conquest  The  news  of 
Mademoiselle's  attachment  excited  extreme  surprise,  and  Madame  de  Sevign^ 
in  writing  to  announce  it  to  Coulanges,  asks  him  to  prepare  to  hear  **  the  most 
astounding  and  amazing  thmg."  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  lovers  found  their 
path  strewn  with  difficulties.  The  king  at  first  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
very  bitterly  opposed  to  the  marriage,  and  when  his  kinswoman  asked  him  for 
his  consent  he  did  not  absolutely  refuse  it,  though  he  remonstrated  with  her 
and  asked  her  to  consider  carefully  the  risks  she  was  runnmg.  The  queen, 
however,  and  the  king's  younger  brother,  Philip,  who  had  thoughts  of  marrying 
Mademoiselle  himself  did  their  very  utmost  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the 
project  Trusting  to  Louis'  tacit  acquiescence  the  prospective  bride  made  a 
number  of  arrangements,  and  had  actually  taken  steps  to  settle  the  princi- 
pality of  Dombes  and  the  duchy  of  Montpensier  upon  her  future  husband, 
but  the  latter  did  not  exhibit  any  alacrity  in  pressing  on  the  celebration  of  the 
wedding,  and  eventually  the  king  changed  his  mind  and  distinctly  forbade  it 
altogether.^  Matters  remained  in  this  position  till  the  end  of  the  following 
year  (November,  1671),  when  Lauzun,  with  incredible  folly,  committed  the 
unpardonable  offence  of  concealing  himself  in  Mademoiselle  de  Montespan's 
bedroom,  and  was  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  the  fortress  of  Pignerol,  where  he 
remained  for  the  next  ten  years.    His  love-lorn  mistress  made  constant  efforts 
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to  procure  his  liberatioDy  but  only  eventually  succeeded  in  obtaining  it  through 
the  intervention  of  MademoiseUe  de  Montespan.  by  the  gift  to  the  tatter's  son, 
the  Due  de  Maine,  of  both  Dombes  and  Montpensier,  the  very  estates  which 
had  been  intended  to  become  the  property  of  Lauzun.^  It  was  now  that  the 
conveyance  to  the  latter  of  St  Fargeau  and  Thiers  took  place,  and  hb  benefac- 
tress also  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  him  repayment  of  all  the  arrears  of  his 
pay  which  had  accrued  during  the  period  of  his  imprisonment,  amounting  to 
980,000  francs.  The  long  and  weary  years  he  had  spent  in  Pignerol  had, 
however,  changed  Lauzun  greatly  for  the  worse,  not  only  in  regard  to  his 
personal  appearance,  but  what  was  more  important,  his  character  and  disposi- 
ti(Hi.  He  had  never  had  a  great  affection  for  Mademoiselle  at  any  time,  and 
as  he  now  came  to  think  that  his  disgrace  and  ruin  were  largely  due  to  her 
intervention  in  his  affidrs,  his  feelings  towards  her  seem  to  have  changed  to 
positive  hatred.  Whether  a  marriage  between  them  took  place  at  this  time  is 
not  known  with  absolute  certainty.  It  is  maintained  by  some  authorities  that 
there  was  a  marriage,  while  by  others  this  is  denied.  It  is,  however,  certain 
that  their  relations  to  each  other  soon  became  strained  to  breaking  point 
Tired  of  his  neglect  and  ill-treatment,  Anne  de  Montpensier  resolved  eventually 
on  a  final  separation,  and  they  parted,  never  to  meet  again.  Broken  in  spirit 
and  left  through  her  own  folly  with  a  mere  remnant  of  her  vast  possessions, 
she  lived  on  to  1693,  devoting  her  last  years  to  good  works. 

Lauzun,  after  the  final  parting,  went  to  England,  and  at  the  Revolution 
of  1688  accompanied  Mary  of  Modena  and  her  son  (afterwards  the  Old 
Pretender)  in  their  flight  to  France.  He  subsequently  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  army  of  James  II.  during  the  campaign  in  Ireland.  Two 
years  after  the  death  of  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier  he  married  a  daughter 
of  the  Mar^chal  de  Lorges. 

He  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  lived  at  St  Fargeau,  and  in  February, 
1 7 14,  sold  the  estate  to  Antoine  de  Crozat  for  500,000  fiancs.  The  latter 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  financiers  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  establishment  of  the  colony  of 
Louisiana.     He  only,  however,  retained   possession   of  St  Fargeau  for 
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some  eighteen  months^  it  being  purchased  from  him  for  the  price  he  had 
paid  for  it  by  Michel-Robert  Lepeletier  des  Forts.  The  new  owner, 
himself  an  eminent  lawyer,  came  of  a  distinguished  legal  family,  and  held 
during  his  life  a  number  of  important  posts,  CounseUor  of  the  Parliament 
of  Paris,  Master  of  Requests,  Intendant  of  the  Finances,  and  Member  of 
the  Council  of  the  Regency.  He  procured  the  erection  of  St  Fargeau 
into  a  Comti  in  £eivour  of  himself  and  his  descendants,  and  added  the 
territorial  designation  to  his  surname.  The  wing  of  the  chAUau  on  the 
north-west  side  of  the  courtjrard  was  added  by  him,  but  it  reflects  litde 
credit  on  his  taste,  being  from  its  want  of  style  and  dignity  altogether 
incongruous  and  at  variance  with  the  other  portions  of  the  structure. 

Dying  in  1740,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Michel-Etienne 
Lepeletier  de  St  Fargeau,  who,  after  being  Advocate-General  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  was  appointed  in  1764  to  the  high  judicial  position  of 
President  d  mortiir  in  the  Supreme  Court  One  of  the  duties  of  that 
position  was  to  order  an  inquiry  into  the  constitution  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  and  it  was  very  much  through  the  influence  of  his  judgment  that 
the  society  was  subsequently  suppressed.  Known  and  respected  as  a  man 
of  the  highest  probity  and  the  most  unbending  rectitude,  his  firmness  and 
resolution  were  a  source  of  strength  to  his  colleagues,  and  enabled  them 
on  several  occasions  to  combine  in  resisting  the  dictation  of  the  king. 
So  clearly  was  this  recognised  that  on  one  occasion,  when  the  judges  had 
refused  to  sanction  an  illegal  exercise  of  the  royal  perogative,  the  Chancellor 
Maupeou  said  to  Louis  XV.,  **  Sire^  il  faut  cou^  la  Me  au  President  de 
St.  Fargeau  etje  repands  du  resteJ*  This  was  a  stronger  step  than  the  king 
cared  to  authorise,  but  the  upright  judge  was  deprived  of  his  office  and 
exiled  to  Felletin. 

During  his  proprietorship  of  St  Fargeau  a  great  fire  took  place  in  the 
chdteau^  by  which  a  large  part  of  the  edifice  was  absolutely  gutted,  and  he 
was  put  to  heavy  expense  in  re-roofing  and  restoring  the  buildings. 

The  President  married  Louise-Suzanne  Lepeletier  de  Beaupr^  a  kins- 
woman of  his  own,  and  their  son,  Louis-Michel  Lepeletier  de  St  Fargeau,  was 
bom  at  Paris  on  a9th  May,  1760.  One  of  the  most  interesting  figures  which 
raise  themselves  against  the  lurid  background  of  the  French  revolutionary 
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epodi,  the  boy  at  a  very  early  age  showed  the  qualities  and  tendencies 
which  afterwards  distingubhed  him,  and  it  is  recorded  that  at  the  tender 
age  of  eight  he  composed  a  life  of  Epaminondas.  When  he  was  eighteen 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  father  by  an  attack  of  smallpox,  thus, 
however,  succeeding  to  a  splendid  and  rich  inheritance,  including,  besides 
St  Fargeau,  the  fine  estate  of  Montjeu,  near  Autun,  and  extensive  lands 
in  other  districts  of  the  country.  When,  during  the  Revolution,  seigneurial 
rights  were  abolished,  those  belonging  to  Lepdeder  were  of  the  yearly  value 
of  80,000  livres,  and  at  his  death  his  landed  estates  were  found  to  be  worth 
300,000  livres  per  aimum. 

Admitted  to  the  Paris  bar,  his  family  influence  «oon  procured  him 
lucrative  posts,  and  he  was  first  appointed  Avocat  du  Roi  at  the  CMMet^ 
and  subsequently  Procurtur-Giniral  to  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  The 
fieivour  which  he  enjoyed  at  court  was  not,  however,  allowed  to  interfere 
with  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  he  associated  himself  fix>m 
the  first  with  the  movement  for  the  reform  of  the  constitution,  which  eventu- 
ally forced  the  king  to  call  together  the  States-General  in  May,  1789.  Of 
that  Assembly  he  became  a  member  as  Deputy  from  the  Banlieu  of  Paris, 
and  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  deliberations.  With  all  the  fervour  of 
youth  he  threw  himself  into  the  ranks  of  the  most  advanced  section  c^the 
popular  party,  and  deeming  unjust  the  extravagant  powers  and  rights  of 
the  seigneurs^  he  at  once  took  steps  to  divest  himself  of  his  own  privileges. 
In  August,  1789,  he  ordered  the  removal  firom  the  Church  of  St  Fargeau 
of  his  coat-of-arms  and  his  banc  se^neurial^  renouncing  at  the  same  time  his 
rights  of  incense  and  eau  biniU  as  a  humiliating  distinction  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  Christianity.  He  also  gave  up  all  his  other  sdgneuriaJ  privileges, 
amongst  them  his  right  of  holding  courts,  his  droit  de  coiombier^  under  which 
the  seigneurs  kept  huge  quantities  of  pigeons,  who  fed  themselves  on  the 
grain  of  the  unhappy  tillers  of  the  neighbouring  fields ;  his  drdi  de  banoHti  des 
moulins  et  des  fours^  the  former  of  which  was  equivalent  to  our  Scots 
servitude  of  thirlage  and  bound  the  vassal  to  have  his  com  ground  at  die 
seigneurial  mill,  while  by  the  latter  he  was  forced  to  send  his  loaves  to 
be  baked  in  the  seigneurial  oven,  only  in  many  cases  after  payment  of  die 
heavy  dues  which  were  exacted,  to  receive  back  his  flour  and  bread  in  a 
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condition  which  rendered  any  use  of  them  impossible.  He  abandoned 
his  rights  of  chase  and  warren^  dismissing  his  keepers  and  ordering  them  to 
join  the  local  militia.  Moreover,  he  charged  himself  with  pa]rment  of  the 
tailU  and  c&rvie  of  the  poorer  inhabitants,  exactions  which  bore  heavily  upon 
them,  and  undertook  to  pay  one-fifth  of  the  cost  of  a  military  force  to  protect 
St  Fargeau  from  the  lawless  spoilers  who  were  taking  advantage  of  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  country  to  pillage  in  all  directions,  while  he  received 
and  lodged  in  the  chtiteau  loo  of  the  fidkrts  of  the  Department  of  the  Yonne 
for  three  weeks. 

His  principles  led  him  into  Quixotic  extremes,  for  we  find  him  in  the 
following  year  moving  in  the  Convention  for  the  abolition  of  hereditary 
titles  and  laying  his  own  marquisate  and  countship  on  the  altar  of  the 
fatherland,  also  pointipg  out  that ''  Varbre  de  taristoeratU  a  encore  une  bronchi 
que  vous  avez  aublii  d  couper^^  and  proposing  that  it  should  be  forbidden 
to  use  any  territorial  designation.  Thb  did  not  meet  the  approval  of 
Mirabeau  and  the  other  aristocratic  revolutionists,  and  the  latter  part  of 
Lepdetier's  suggestion  was  rejected. 

He  took  the  principal  part  in  framing  and  presenting  to  the  Convention 
the  penal  code,  which  was  considered  and  adopted.  Up  to  that  time  the 
punishments  for  crime  had  been  of  the  most  cruel  description,  but  under 
the  new  regulations  drawn  out  by  Lepeletier  and  his  colleagues  these 
penalties  were  greatly  modified.  Capital  punishment,  the  infliction  of 
torture,  and  perpetual  incarceration  were  abolished,  and  in  lieu  thereof 
terms  of  imprisonment  of  varying  grades  of  severity  under  carefully  pre- 
pared rules  were  substituted.  It  is  ludicrous  to  think  of  the  short  period 
this  mild  code  was  allowed  to  hold  sway  in  France! 

Lepeletier  also  proposed  the  introduction  of  a  great  national  system  of 
education  by  which  all  children  up  to  the  age  of  twelve  should  be  trained 
and  taught  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  To  do  away  with  all  distinctions 
of  rank  and  station,  they  were  to  live  in  common,  eating  the  same  food 
and  wearing  the  same  clothes.  Only  part  of  the  day,  however,  was  to  be 
spent  in  actual  tuition,  the  rest  of  the  tune  bemg  occupied  in  useful  work, 
firmn  the  results  of  which  the  children  were  to  be  made  to  contribute  to 
the  cost  of  their  maintenance.     The  scheme  on  being  presented  to  the 
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Anembly  was  deemed  to  be  of  too  Utopian  a  detcripdoii,  and  to  tbe  great 
disappomtment  of  its  author  received  no  fitvour  at  the  hands  ci  Us 
colleagues. 

Despite  the  impractical  nde  ci  his  diaracter,  which  led  him  occasionaSf 
into  extravagances,  Lepeletier  proved  himself  a  usefiil  member  of  iht 
Assembly,  and  if  he  had  lived  would  probably  have  taken  a  prominent 
position  in  the  government  of  his  countiy.  But  his  career  was  destined  to  be 
cut  short 

After  the  king's  abortive  attempt  to  escape  from  France  and  his  arrest  at 
Varennes,  the  strained  relations  between  him  and  the  Assembly  finally  resulted 
in  the  decision  that  he  should  be  placed  aa  trial  for  his  alleged  offences  againit 
the  national  weaL  The  result  was  predetermined,  and  by  a  majority  of  53 
Louis  was  condemned  to  death,  while  by  a  majority  of  70  it  was  resolved 
that  there  should  be  no  delay  and  that  the  sentence  should  be  executed 
within  twenty-four  hours.  Among  those  who  voted  in  the  majority  was 
Lepeletier  (it  is  said  very  much  through  the  influence  of  EgaUti  Orleans 
and  his  own  brother),  and  the  step  excited  the  most  bitter  animosity  of  the 
royalists  against  him.  They  could  not  believe  he  would  forget  all  the 
lojral  traditions  of  his  fiunily  in  the  past,  and  the  numerous  benefits 
which  had  been  conferred  on  his  ancestors  by  previous  occupants  of  the 
throne.  Moreover,  he  had  always  professed  to  be  opposed  to  capital  ponidi- 
ment,  and  his  excuse  that  an  exception  fell  to  be  made  in  the  case  of  the 
head  of  a  state  who  had  been  found  guilty  of  crimes  against  his  subjects  was 
deemed  paltry  and  contemptible.  In  view,  however,  of  the  pusillanimTty 
which  was  generally  displayed  by  the  royalists,  it  is  doubtfiil  if  any  step 
would  have  been  taken  to  punish  him  for  his  backsliding  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  determination  and  courage  of  one  man.  We  know  that  500  qrm- 
pathisers  with  the  fallen  monarch  entered  into  an  aogagement  to  cany  him 
off  on  his  way  to  the  place  of  execution,  but  at  the  appointed  rendezvous 
only  25  of  them  appeared,  and  the  scheme  was  abandoned  as  hopeless. 
There  were,  however,  other  members  of  the  party  of  a  different  calibre,  and 
to  the  savage  courage  of  one  of  them  Lepeletier  was  to  fiedl  a  victim.  Thti 
was  an  ex-guardsman  of  the  king  named  Paris,  who,  enraged  and  disgusted 
at  the  cowardice  of  his  friends,  resolved  single-handed  to  avenge  hb  royal 
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BOMter  by  At  detdi  of  one  of  the  Revolatioiiary  leaders.  It  is  said  he  had 
selected  Agaiiit  Orleans  as  his  victtm,  and  sutioned  himself  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Palais  Royal  in  the  hope  of  enconntering  that  degenerate 
prince  on  his  return  from  the  Assembly.  Fortunately  for  £galM^  he  was 
elsewhere,  and  Paris,  abandoning  his  quest  for  the  time,  went  to  get  some 
food  in  a  neighbouring  eating-house  kept  by  one  F^vrier.^  Lepeletier  had 
dined  there  (it  is  said  with  the  view  of  finding  out  what  were  the  opinions 
which  were  being  expressed  in  public  with  regard  to  the  king's  sentence),  and 
having  finished  his  meal,  went  forward  to  the  counter  to  pay.  Paris  does  not 
appear  to  have  known  him  even  by  sight,  but  hearing  some  people  in  his 
vicinity  mention  Lepdetier's  name,  appears  to  have  suddenly  made  up  his 
mind  to  fix  on  the  d-dtvant  Seigneur  de  St  Fargeau  in  the  absence  of  a 
more  important  prey.  He  accordingly  went  forward  to  the  Deputy  and 
asked  him  whether  he  was  Lepeletier.  Being  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
Paris  said,  *'  But  you  have  the  appearance  of  a  well-disposed  man  {/bmme  de 
Um)f  you  surely  have  not  voted  for  ''Death.**  Lepeletier  replied  that  he 
had  done  so  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,'  whereupon 
Paris,  exclaiming  ^^Sckltrat,  voUd  ta  rk^mpimt!*  stabbed  the  unfortunate 
man,  the  knife  entering  his  left  side  between  the  two  lowest  ribs.  The  wound 
was  at  once  seen  to  be  mortal,  but  Lepeletier  lingered  on  till  early  in  the 
following  morning,  when  he  died  surrounded  by  weeping  friends,  and  bearing 
himself  with  the  utmost  fortitude.* 

In  the  confiision  which  took  place  after  Lepeletier  was  stabbed,  no  one 

^  Lepeletier't  Uking  hit  memls  at  a  restaurant  of  an  inferior  type  like  Furrier's  has  been 
said  by  his  opponents  to  have  been  due  to  his  wish  to  divert  attention  from  his  large  fortune 
and  curry  fitvour  with  the  populace.  Madame  Roland  was  of  opinion  that  he  only  joined  the 
popular  party  from  fear,  and  Comte  AUenviUe-Beanlfea  m  his  Memoirs  quotes  a  saying  of 
Lepeletier's,  *'  My  friend,  when  one  has  sat  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris  and  has  a  large  fortune, 
thtfe  is  choice  only  of  two  courses,  one  must  be  either  at  Coblenz  or  at  the  top  of 
the  Mountain." 

'  "y#  tai  trottvi  cpupahU  in  mpm  dms  H  comcunf^  Ji  Ptd  jugd  MUsi,**  Biography  of 
Lepeletier  by  his  brother  Felix  prefixed  to  editioo  of  his  works,  p.  61,  Brussels,  1826. 

'  Lepeletier  was  only  33  when  he  was  assassinated.  One  of  the  moat  remarkable  features 
of  the  French  Revolution  is  the  comparative  youth  of  all  the  principal  pertooafes  who  took 
part  in  it  Danton  and  Robespierre  were  respectively  only  30  and  31  at  the  fell  of  tba 
Btetilk,  Gamilk  DesmouKns  37,  whOe  Mirabean  was  40  and  Maiat  45. 
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attempted  to  arrest  the  assaatin,  and  Paris  walked  quietly  away.  The 
determined  character  of  the  man  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  despite  the 
imminent  and  deadly  peril  in  which  he  stood,  his  first  thought  was  not  of 
escape,  but  of  the  punishment  of  Egaiiii^  and  making  his  way  to  the  Palais 
Ro3ral  he  again  hung  about  iot  some  considerable  time  in  the  hope  of 
encountering  Orleans,  but  failing  to  find  him  he  seems  to  have  been  persuaded 
by  firiends  to  seek  refuge  in  flight,  and  they  must  have  provided  him  with 
a  disguise.  Every  effort  was  made  to  effect  his  apprehension,  and  notices 
giving  a  description  of  him  were  posted  far  and  near.  In  these  he  was 
described  as  fk^t  feet  fkyt  inches  in  height,  dark  of  complexion,  with  a  bluish- 
black  beard,  and  his  beautiful  teeth  are  mentioned  as  a  noticeable  feature. 
His  attire  was  described  as  a  h^upptlande  grist.  The  pursuit  was,  however, 
vain,  and  Paris,  disguised  as  a  National  Guard,  with  his  hair  cut  tn  iacMm^ 
made  his  way  safely  by  Gisors  and  Goumay  to  Forges,  the  little  watering- 
place  which  had  been  a  favourite  residence  of  Mademoisdle  de  Montpensier. 
He  probably  hoped  to  reach  Dieppe,  where  he  would  have  tried  to  cross 
to  England.  He  reached  Forges  on  the  aSth  of  January,  1793,  but  here 
the  good  fortune  which  had  hitherto  attended  his  progress  deserted  him. 
Whether  he  was  actually  suspected  of  being  the  murderer  of  Lepeletier  is 
not  known,  but  the  arrival  of  a  stranger  in  the  little  town  excited  talk, 
and  possibly  something  he  had  said  or  done  drew  the  notice  of  die  local 
authorities  to  him.  Three  gendarmes  were  sent  to  arrest  him,  who  found 
he  had  supped  and  gone  to  bed.  Word  was  sent  to  him  of  the  visitors 
who  were  in  waiting,  and  realising  that  the  game  was  up  he  without  an 
instant's  hesitation  blew  his  brains  out  with  a  pistol  He  seems  to  have  had 
very  little  hope  of  escaping,  as  there  was  found  on  him  a  paper  on  which 
he  had  written  the  following  verse,  not  altogether  without  merit: 

••  PeupU  dont  Us  forfaits  jettent  partout  Peffroi^ 
Avee  ca/tm  ft  plaisir  fahandonm  la  vU^ 
Ce  n*$st  que  par  la  mcrt  qu^on  peui  fmr  finfamie 
Qu^impriwu  sur  nos  fronts  U  sattg  d$  nstre  rpi, 
De  Paris  taini^  garde  dm  Rid^  assassmi  par  Us  Frattfois,^  ^ 

^  Another  paper  was  also  ditcovered  in  the  fbUowing  tenna :  '*  Qi^m  n^inptUte  penatme. 
I^senne  n*a  iU  men  complice  dam  la  mort  keuremse  de  sdUrai  St.  Flargoatu  Sije  m 
Femsse  tas  rencomtri  soms  ma  maim  h  faiseds  mme  plus  belU  action^  je  purgeeds  la  J^w$ce  dm 
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His  body,  treated  with  every  iadiguity,  was  thrown  into  a  hole  in  the 
forest,  and  thus  perished  ignobly  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  courageous 
of  spirits.  One  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  there  had  been  among  the 
royalist  leaders  a  few  men  of  the  type  of  Paris  the  guardsman  there  would 
have  been  no  French  Revolution,  and  the  course  of  the  world's  history  might 
have  been  materially  altered. 

The  popular  party  exhibited  the  utmost  fury  against  the  dead  man,  a 
curious  instance  of  the  detestation  in  which  his  memory  was  held  being 
found  in  the  Momiieur  of  5th  February,  1793,  in  which  it  is  noticed  that 
an  application  came  before  the  Conseil-General  of  the  Seine  from  a  dtixen 
called  Paris,  who  asked  for  authority  to  change  his  name  to  Fabricius  on 
account  of  **  la  conformity  du  sien  avec  U  sciiirat  Parish  The  permission 
was  doubless  readily  accorded,  and  in  the  heat  of  popular  animosity  one 
almost  expects  to  hear  that  the  VtUe-Lumitrt  itself  had  possibly  thoughts 
of  calling  itself  Udca  or  Arjunum  for  the  same  reason !  ^ 

To  return,  however,  to  Lepeletier.  The  news  of  his  assassination  caused 
intense  excitement  He  was  held  to  be  a  nuutyr,  and  his  death  was  treated 
as  a  national  calamity.    If  it  had  been  thought  for  a  moment  that  the  event 

patrkid$t  dm  irgkid$^  dm  parricide^  if  OrlHns,  0m'mi  iCinfmUtt  pirtmme.  Toms  la  I^w$fais 
stmt  des  UUk$st**  Rapport  dm  MMstin  de  la  Jmsties  h  la  Cmvmtiom  NatmuUi^  aitt 
Janttaiy,  1793. 

^  Numerous  poemi  were  written,  expressing,  genersUy  in  ezeomble  doggerel,  the  national 
sorrow,  and  a  tr^edy  in  three  acts,  entitled,  La  Mort  d$  Mickil  LiptUtier,  was  also  pub- 
lished.   I  may  quote  two  verses  of  one  of  these  ditties : 

**  Ah!  pomrnoms qmileompdefimdn!  Va^  Paris /  tm m*gst  fm^mn traitrtf 

Lg  PtUOur  Si.  Fargiom  Ldckg  valii  dm  Uramt 

VUnt  de  d$scemdr€  am  tombtam^  Si  Pom  farrtU^  hrigand^ 

Paris  semi  Pa  sm  dissomdre  La  ki  tsfera  conmaitre 

Ccmms  itamt  som  assassim  Qme  ^est  smr  mm  ichafamd 

II  a  ptripar  sa  maim,  Qme  Pen  vemge  St,  Fargeam. 

Somtiems  de  la  RepmbHqme  ! 
PUttgmams  som  sort  ^Jamais 
Dans  le  Pantkiom  Fran^ais 
Platans  eet  kamme  keraipu 
St,  Fkrgean  m*existe  phis^ 
Tl  est  mori  pUin  des  vertut" 
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would  have  the  effect  of  caasing  the  Revohttionary  party  to  fidter  in  canyiiig 
out  the  execution  of  the  king  the  expectation  proved  a  vain  one.  When 
the  news  was  brought  to  the  Assembly  Jacobins,  Dantonists^  and  Girondins 
alike  showed  a  united  and  determined  front,  and  on  the  motion  of  Thuriot 
it  was  agreed  that  the  sitting  should  be  continued  en  permamnce  all  through 
the  night  The  posts  were  doubled,  and  the  forty-eight  sections  were  warned 
to  be  on  their  guard.  On  Monday  the  aist  Louis  XVI.  went  to  his  death 
with  no  less  composure  than  had  been  exhibited  by  Lepeletier,  no  farther 
manifestation  in  his  favour  being  attempted. 

Three  days  afterwards  Lepeletier's  funeral  took  place.  No  effort  was 
spared  to  make  it  a  memorable  and  impressive  spectacle.  The  blood-stained 
corpse  was  exposed  in  the  Place  Venddme  (the  name  of  which  had  been 
changed  to  Place  des  Piques),  on  the  pedestal  from  which  a  statue  of  Louis 
Xrv.  had  been  recently  thrown  down,  and  the  President  of  the  Convention 
placed  on  the  head  a  wreath  of  oak  leaves  and  flowers.  The  last  words  which 
he  was  related  to  have  uttered — ^I  am  about  to  shed  my  blood  fcur  my 
country.  I  trust  that  it  may  serve  to  consolidate  liberty  and  equality,  and 
bring  our  enemies  to  light  ''-^were  inscribed  on  the  pedestal^  As  a  matter  of 
fact  his  last  words  were,  '<I  am  very  cold." 

An  immense  procession  accompanied  the  remains  to  the  place  of  burial  in 
the  Pantheon  (then  called  the  Tempie  des  Grand  Bommes),  Behind  the 
coffin  came  as  chief  mourner  the  young  daughter  of  the  dead  man.  She  had 
been  formally  adopted  by  a  vote  of  the  Convention  as  the  child  of  the 
Republic,  and  with  the  curious  sentimentality  of  the  French  she  was  given  as 
companions  in  her  sorrowful  progress  a  number  of  children  of  her  own  age, 
that  she  might  feel  she  had  not  only  been  provided  with  a  parent,  but  also 
furnished  with  brothers  and  sisters.'  Arrived  before  the  Pantheon  addresses 
were  delivered  by  Barrire,  Vergniaud,  and  the  brother  of  Lepeletier.  The 
members  of  the  Convention  ranged  round  the  coffin  swore  to  maintain  the 

^Moniieur^  ayth  Januaiy,  1793. 

'Various  halts  were  made  by  the  procenion  at  the  Jaoobin  Qub  in  the  Rue  St  Hooor<6, 
the  Palais  Royal,  the  Oiatoire,  the  Pont  Nenf  (where  a  lalvo  of  artillery  was  fired),  the  Hall 
of  the  Cordeliers,  etc 
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safety  of  the  country,  and  all  divisions  of  party  were  cast  aside  in  the  common 
sorrow.^ 

Lepeletier  was  made  a  national  hero.  His  bust  was  placed  in  all  the 
sections  of  Paris,  and  in  every  commune  throughout  the  country.  The  picture 
by  David,  of  his  dead  body  lying  in  state  in  the  Place  des  Piques,  was  set  up 
in  the  hall  in  which  the  Convention  held  its  sittings,  and  engravings  of  it  made 
at  the  public  expense  were  distributed  far  and  wide.  Regiments  called  them- 
selves after  him,  and  a  section  of  Paris  and  two  streets  took  his  name. 

Alas  for  the  fickleness  of  popular  fitvour  1  Ten  years  later  the  martyred 
hero  had  been  practically  forgotten,  and  his  body  was  expelled  from  the 
Pantheon  as  unworthy  of  a  place  in  the  national  Valhalla.  It  now  rests  in 
the  chapel  of  the  cMieau  at  St  Fargeau.    . 

His  daughter,  who  succeeded  him  and  married  her  cousin,  M.  Lepeletier 
de  Mortefontaine,  was  of  the  most  pronounced  royalist  sympathies,  and  spent 
her  life  in  atoning  as  far  as  possible  for  what  she  deemed  the  errors  of  her 
misguided  father.  She  purchased,  at  great  cost,  from  the  son  of  David,  the 
famous  picture  which  had  formerly  stood  in  the  Hall  of  the  Convention,  and 
I  was  informed  at  St  Fargeau  that  it  now  stands  in  the  chAUau  with  its  face 
to  the  wall.  Madame  de  Mortefontaine  left  two  daughters,  and  Madame  de 
Boisgelin,  the  elder  of  them,  succeeded  to  St.  Fargeau.  It  is  now  held  by  the 
latter's  son,  and  when  I  visited  the  place  I  found  that  through  the  extra- 
vagance of  the  present  proprietor  the  ehtUeam  was  for  sale.  Whoever  may 
have  the  good  fortune  to  become  its  possessor,  it  is  hardly  likely  in  the  future 
to  be  associated  with  more  notable  historical  figures  than  the  long  line  of 
eminent  personages  with  whom  it  has  been  connected  in  the  past 

^  Loud  protettadons  \^  been  made  by  the  revolutionary  leaders  that  all  anfanotities  and 
differences  should  be  buried  in  Lepeletier's  grave,  bat  the  very  evening  of  the  funeral  in  the 
contest  between  Danton  and  Rabaut  de  Saint-^tienne  for  the  Presidentship  of  the  Conven- 
tion, scenes  of  indescribable  excitement  and  violence  took  place.  Danton  was  unsuccessful, 
hb  opponent  being  elected. 
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THE  ANTONINE   UNBS  AS  A  DEFENSIVE   DESIGN:   A  CX>M- 

PARISON  IN  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  PRINCIPLES  OF 

FORTIFICATION. 

BT 

MAJOR  RUCK,  R.E.,  F.&A.Scot. 
(^m/  mt  m  Mmth^  tf  tki  S^cidy  m  ijiJk  Jmmmry^  1901.) 

Hayino  had  the  honour  in  1893  ^  ^>^  *<)o^^  '^^  P*^  ^  ^^  makiiig 
of  the  record  of  the  plan  and  sections  of  the  Antonine  Wall,  as  it  tbco 
existed,  and  at  about  the  same  time  being  engaged  in  the  large  acak 
Ordnance  map  of  the  dty  of  York,  where  a  great  deal  of  ezcavatiofi  was 
going  on,  in  connection  with  a  new  drainage  scheme,  and  where  Roman 
remains,  soch  as  brooches,  stone  coflbis,  and  coins,  ancient  walls,  roads» 
and  bridges  were  continually  appearing  in  evidence,  it  was  quite  impossible 
for  me  not  to  become  deeply  interested  in  all  Roman  military  archaeologi- 
cal work,  especially  as  at  the  same  time  we  were  engaged  in  making  the 
new  survey  of  the  counties  of  Edinburghshire,  Haddingtonshire,  and 
Fifeshire,  bristling  in  places  with  British  hill  forts,  some  of  which  had 
been  previously  and  wrongly  recorded  as  Roman  works  on  the  old  map, 
and  it  became  very  important  to  rectify  these  errors  and  designate  the 
same  by  their  correct  titles.    This,  with  the  kind  assistance  of  Dr.  Joseph 
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Anderson  of  Edmburgh  and  Dr.  D.  Christison  of  the  same  place,  it  is 
thought  has  been  accomplished  on  the  new  Ordnance  maps.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  great  pleasure  that  I  received  an  invitation  from  Mr.  Black 
and  Mr.  George  Neilson  to  contribute  a  paper  of  impressions  on  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Antonine,  which  of  course  I  at  once  set 
to  work  upon  and  have  now  the  honour  to  submit 

I  have  attempted — as  a  person  who  has  been  absent  from  his  countiy 
for  five  years,  and  who  has  not  consequently  moved  in  the  society  of 
any  of  our  Roman  wall  students  or  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  heariog 
their  aiguments — to  woric  out  my  own  salvation,  and  to  find  a  way  out 
of  die  maze  of  conundrums  which  have  seemed  to  beset  me  on  every 
side,  and  have  endeavoured  to  establish  a  basis  of  such  a  nature  as 
would  enable  me  to  obtain  some  means  of  comparison  in  regard  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  woric  of  the  Antonine  Wall  How  many  men  would  it 
require  to  garrison  and  to  construct  it,  and  in  what  time  different  portions 
of  the  work  could  be  constructed,  and  which  portions  would  take  up  most 
time ;  whether  the  generally  accepted  principles  of  fortification  were  carried 
out,  when  compared  with  modem  methods,  or  rather  with  those  methods 
which  have  obtained  in  the  Peninsular  war,  especially  as  regards  con- 
tinuous lines, — that  is,  during  a  time  when  we  had  varied  experience  of  this 
method  of  defence,  and  when  the  long  range  of  firearms,  including  guns  or 
''  cannons,  was  not  such  as  greatly  to  change  the  fundamental  principles  from 

^'  those  which  now  hold  good?     The  basis  once  established,  having  found 

^^  that  the  Roman  principles  of  military  engineering  differed  in  no  way  fix>m 

^  those  in  vogue  at  the  present  day  (the  difference  due  to  new  weapons  being 

^  excluded),  by  a  few  arithmetical  computations  we  obtain  some  solid  data  as 

^  to  the  number  of  men,  the  amount  of  material,  and  time  required  to  con- 

s^  struct  this  great  work ;  and  then  we  get  a  fieur  idea  of  what  the  magnitude 

^  of  the  work  was  as  a  whole,  and   we  can  distribute  the  available  forces 

^  for  construction  work,  guard  duties,  and  field  army  duties.     This  concep- 

^  tion  of  the  work  will  help  us  to  gain  an  insight  as  to  what  was  the  order 

^  of  construction  of  the  different  parts,  and  may  lead  us  on  to  calculate  the 

^  magnitude    of  that   enormous    replica    in    masonry   further    back    in  the 

}  country,  known  as  the  Hadrian  Wall,  and  to   see  what  the  sequence  of 

t.' 
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construction  was  likely  to  have  been  from  the  time  of  the  first  tracing  out 
by  the  Roman  engineers  ci  the  Sod  Vallum  of  the  Antomne  Lines  until 
the  time  that  the  Hadrian  Wall,  with  its  front-facing  southern  agger,  its 
military  road,  its  front-fieuung  masonry  rampart,  its  intermediate  front-facing 
northern  agger  became  a  self-contained,  combined  structure  as  well  as  a 
vast  longitudinal,  closed-in,  practically  impregnable  work  against  all  comers 
from  whatsoever  side   they  came. 

Before  going  into  our  arithmetical  calculations,  I  must,  at  the  risk  of 
wearjring  my  hearers,  go  over  the  good  old  and  somewhat  pedantic- 
sounding  groundwork  of  first  principles  upon  which  our  accumulated 
knowledge  of  fortification  work  is  based,  with  a  view  to  forming  for 
ourselves  a  series  of  stepping-stones  to  help  us  on  our  way  lata*  on  in 
unravelling  some  of  the  secrets  of  the  Antonine  Wall 

So  beginning,  fortification  may  be  defined  as  the  careful  preparation  of 
ground  in  such  a  manner  that  the  defenders  may  use  their  weapons  with  the 
greatest  possible  effect,  and  with  the  least  interruption  from  the  enemy.  The 
general  principles  of  fortification  may  be,  and  should  be,  studied  as  a 
branch  of  strategy  and  tactics.  In  the  earliest  days  with  which  we  are 
fairly  well  acquainted,  namely,  in  the  times  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  in  the  early  days  of  firearms,  when  the  range  of  weapons  of  offence 
and  defence  was  much  less  than  it  is  now,  the  ground  was  always  pre- 
pared for  the  most  advantageous  use  of  the  existing  weapons  over  as 
large  a  part  of  the  area  of  the  terrain  of  attack  as  possible.  In  the  case 
of  the  Romans,  by  the  accessory  of  the  fosse  exterior  to  the  ramparts, 
and  in  mediseval  to  later  days,  by  bastion  and  ravelin,  horn  works  and 
lunettes,  glacis  and  covered  way.  The  effective  range  of  the  javelin,  bow, 
and  onager,  in  ancient  times,  as  well  as  that  of  the  musket  and  smooth- 
bore cannon  in  later  days,  limited  the  depth  of  the  line  of  defence,  not 
only  in  the  continuous  lines  of  the  Romans,  but  also  in  the  old  bastion 
systems  of  our  ancestors  in  Europe  and  in  this  country.  The  old  system 
of  outworks  covering  only  a  mmute  portion  of  the  terrain  played  no 
longer  a  leading  part  when  rifled  weapons  were  introduced,  so  they  by 
degrees  became  diminished  and  eventually  oblit^ted  in  modem  fortifica- 
tions to  meet  the  altered  condition  of  affairs.     The  necessity  for  delaying 
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an  enemy  by  a  material  obstacle,  in  order  to  keep  him  under  the  destruc- 
tive zone  as  long  as  possible,  such  as  by  a  fosse,  in  the  case  of  the 
Romans,  or  by  a  ditch  and  escarp,  ravelin,  horn  works,  etc.,  afterwards, 
no  longer  exists  to  the  same  extent;  consequently,  ditches  and  escarp  are 
now  lessened  in  importance.  We  see,  therefore,  that  before  deciding  on 
the  proper  mode  of  constructing  fortifications,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  knowledge  of  the  weapons  and  modes  of  attack  in  use,  and  of  their 
possible  development 

As  we  are  now  dealing  with  the  subject  of  the  Antonine  Wall 
constructed  by  Roman  engineers,  who  were  no  mean  exponents  of  the  art, 
we  will  for  the  sake  of  realism  place  ourselves  in  imagination  in  their  places, 
and  consider  what  our  methods  of  procedure  would  have  been,  when 
negotiating  the  task  which  confronted  them,  on  arriving  in  the  locality 
situated  between  the  Firths  of  Clyde  and  Forth,  with  an  irritating  and 
troublesome  horde  of  barbarians  to  be  kept  within  bounds  to  the  north  of 
them.  Evidently  the  protected  area  must  be  defined  by  a  barrier  of  some 
sort,  which  could  not  be  passed  without  an  expenditure  of  time  and  labour 
by  the  enemy.  This  might  be  a  natural  barrier,  such  as  a  precipice  or 
river,  or  an  artificial  one,  such  as  a  ditch  or  wall,  and,  according  to  our 
principles,  should  be  of  a  depth  sufficient  to  keep  the  enemy  at  such  a 
distance  that  he  could  not  use  his  weapons  effectively  without  coming  into 
the  destructive  zone  of  our  own  weapons.  Keeping  him  at  a  dbtance 
would  force  him  to  expend  an  excessive  quantity  of  his  ammunition,  in  the 
shape  of  spears,  arrows,  and  stones,  with  an  uncertain  result,  and  would 
protect  the  nucleus  of  our  own  work,  consisting  of  the  main  fortification 
lines  and  their  communications.  He  must  not  be  able  to  get  round  our 
flanks — that  is,  we  must  have  the  *  command  of  the  sea,'  The  question  at 
once  arises, — how  should  the  ground  best  be  occupied  by  our  own  works 
so  as  to  effectually  oppose  the  enemy's  modes  of  attack  in  use?  A  con- 
tinuous line  of  parapet  and  fosse  is  a  formidable  barrier,  but  is  usually  too 
strong  in  some  parts  and  too  weak  in  others,  besides  requiring  supporting 
points  so  that  if  an  enemy  passes  through  it  at  one  point  it  should  not 
involve  the  loss  of  the  whole,  and  how  should  we  hold  this  long  line?  Not 
by  a  continuous  line  of  men,  but  by  most  concentration  of  force  on  all 
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the  points  from  which  they  can  best  deliver  that  force,  or  coocentratioQ 
on  those  parts  of  the  long  line  on  which  it  is  easiest  for  the  enemy  to 
attack.  Here,  therefore,  the  keys  of  the  position  should  be  strengthened 
by  additional  works  or  camps,  and  positions  found  for  the  heaviest  weapons, 
from  which  they  can  act  with  most  effect,  and  the  ground  in  front  arranged 
so  that  the  weapons  of  defence  can  also  act  most  effectiTely.  All  this  has 
to  be  reproduced  in  a  permanent  form  in  an  important  work,  and  with 
the  added  strength  that  can  be  g^ven  to  a  permanent  structure. 

Applying  these  principles  to  the  Antonine  Wall,  and  looking  at  the  long 
line  to  be  defended  with  the  eye  of  the  chief  Roman  engineer  or  general  in 
command,  which  are  the  keys  of  the  position?  Where  are  stone  quarries 
to  be  found  in  the  most  economical  localities?  Where  shall  I  put  my 
strongest  works?  Where  shall  I  put  my  heaviest  weapons?  From  that 
hill  the  ground  in  front  can  be  well  commanded;  the  enemy  will  not 
attempt  to  attack  up  this  slope,  where  he  would  rapidly  become  exhausted, 
and  liable  to  be  rushed  down  again.  That  gap  need  not  be  filled  with  a 
strong  work,  for  there  is  a  swamp  behind  it,  and  it  leads  to  nothing.  If 
the  enemy  got  there  he  would  find  no  position  to  hold,  and  would  be 
compelled  to  go  back  again,  and  so  on.  Some  points  may  have  to  be 
held  to  the  very  last,  others  are  not  likely  to  be  subjected  to  close  attadcs 
at  all.  All  these  considerations  would  have  to  be  carefiiUy  weighed  in 
designmg  the  works.  Moreover,  the  numbers  and  quality  of  the  garrison 
must  be  taken  into  account  If  the  defenders  are  few  in  number,  the 
flanking  and  short  distance  zones  must  be  developed  and  secured,  so  as 
to  aid  in  strengthening  the  intervals  between  the  worics  or  camps;  and 
there  are  usually  points  in  advance  of  the  main  line  of  defence  whidi,  if 
held  for  a  time,  would  much  retard  the  enemy's  operations;  but  this  can 
only  be  done  with  a  strong  garrison  or  by  an  able  commander  who  can 
make  up  for  other  deficiencies  by  his  own  skill  With  a  numenms  garrison 
the  flanking  fire  of  the  worics  is  of  lessened  importance ;  that  is,  the  troops 
which  act  in  the  intervals  between  the  camps  or  foru  would  be  well  able 
to  protect  themselves  with  the  assistance  of  some  temporary  or  supi^e- 
mentary  works.  With  a  garrison  of  indifferent  quality,  the  works,  forts,  or 
camps  require  to  be  numerous  and  close  together,  so  as  to  give  more 
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mutual  support  than  is  required  with  first-dass  troops,  and  obstructions 
may  be  multiplied,  so  that  less  work  will  then  be  thrown  on  the  fidd  force. 
With  a  small  field  army  each  fort  (mt  camp  should  be  strong  in  itself,  well 
provided  with  flanking  defence,  not  dependent  on  external  aid,  and  more 
numerous  than  theory  would  demand,  considering  the  power  of  the  weapons 
only.^  How  £ur  apart  should  these  forts  or  camps  be  placed  depends  on 
the  conformation  of  the  ground  and  the  position  of  the  stone  quarries  and 
approaches.  The  minimum  number  of  forts  required  in  any  given  case  is 
determined  by  the  consideration  that  they  should  be  sufficient,  in  con- 
junction with  the  field  army,  without  any  intermediate  temporary  works,  to 
prevent  the  enemy  fix>m  getting  mside  the  lines  without  having  to  silence 
one  of  them  at  least.  A  multiplication  of  the  forts  is  to  be  avoided,  for  a 
small  fort  generally  means  a  weak  fort  The  forts  should  occupy  positions 
which  are  tactically  important,  and  whose  retention  is  vital  to  the  defence, 
and  should  see  as  much  of  the  lines  as  possible. 

The  question  naturally  arises.  Were  these  principles  borne  in  mind  by 
the  Roman  engineers  in  laying  out  the  lines  of  the  Antonine  defences? 
I  humbly  submit  that  they  were.  In  large  modem  fortresses  induding 
strong  forts  at  intervals,  intermediate  batteries  of  a  temporary  nature 
are  often  disposed  in  the  intervals  between  the  forts.  They  are  usually 
armed  with  guns  of  a  siege  type,  transportable  or  on  railway  trucks, 
which  move  to  the  intermediate  batteries  from  the  main  forts.  These  inter- 
mediate batteries  distract  the  enemy,  causing  him  increased  transport 
requirements,  and  add  to  his  ignorance  of  their  positions,  which  of  course 
change  according  to  the  dispositions  of  the  defenders.  The  disposition  of 
the  armaments  in  our  larger  fortresses  have  been  arranged  in  accordance 
with  these  principles ;  ue.  the  flank  guns  will  all  be  mounted,  and  also  some 
of  die  guns  on  the  faces,  as  a  rea^  armamtni^  to  meet  any  attempt  at 
assault  and  to  hinder  the  operations  of  the  investment  The  remainder  of 
the  guns  and  all  the  rifled  howitzers  will  be  kept  in  the  fortress,  with  their 
siege  carriages  and  platforms  of  various  patterns,  ready  to  be  moved  out 
to  the  intermediate  batteries  when  the  place  is  prepared  icx  the  siege.  In 
a  fortress  occupying  a  position  of  strategical  importance,  where  the  power 
of  moving  out  should  as  far  as  possible  be  maintained,  as  in  our  Antonine 
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Wall,  the  intermediate  works  or  supplementary  batteries  should  be  placed  so 
that  they  may  command  the  country  a  long  way  in  advance.  There  should 
be  free  communication  about  the  interior  of  the  fortress  and  to  the  front, 
and  it  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  movements  of  the  troops  defending 
should  not  be  seen  from  the  outside.  Permanent  works  are  much  more 
secure  against  a  surprise  and  open  assault  than  are  field  w<^s,  whose 
ditches  are  seldom  of  much  use  as  obstacles,  and  which  have  usually  open 
parapets.  It  is  also  of  importance  to  the  defence  to  cause  the  assault  to 
be  commenced  at  as  long  a  way  distant  from  the  lines  of  defence  as 
possible.  This  form  of  attack,  namely,  surprise  and  open  assault,  is 
thought  to  be  that  which  the  Romans  would  have  most  likely  been  sub- 
jected to,  and  it  appears  that  they  took  every  precaution  known  to  their 
generals  to  guard  against  it 

As  a  rule,  in  attacking  a  chain  of  detached  Ux\&^  in  a  modem  fortress 
without  continuous  lines,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  two  of  them,  and 
to  silence  as  well  the  two  forts  which  flank  them,  in  order  to  make  a  gap 
sufficiently  large  for  penetrating  to  the  attack  of  any  interior  works,  but  with 
forts  at  large  intervals  on  continuous  lines  it  would  be  only  necessary  to 
take  one.  In  an  attack  of  a  modem  fortress,  on  arriving  at  the  counterscarp 
it  will  be  necessary  to  deal  with  the  flanking  defences  of  the  ditch.  The 
design  of  a  good  key  fort  should  secure  it  from  open  assault,  provide  for 
all  the  weapons  it  possesses  being  used  both  to  the  front  and  to  the  flanks 
at  short  ranges,  and  contain  secure  accommodation  for  its  garrison,  ammuni- 
tion, and  stores.  Taking  an  attack  by  surprise  or  open  assault,  as  that 
to  which  the  Romans  would  have  been  chiefly  liable  to  provide  against, 
what  was  wanted  was  watchfulness,  a  material  obstacle,  and  the  pow»  of 
resistance  by  a  small  garrison,  together  with  the  power  of  developing  a 
heavy  fire  over  the  near  ground,  and  if  the  enemy  threatened  any  particular 
point,  capability  of  passing  men  and  heavy  weapons  to  intermediate  positions 
between  the  forts  or  camps.  The  power  of  heavy  fire  over  the  near  ground 
necessitates  getting  rid  of  all  '  dead '  ground  in  the  ditch,  as  well  as  under 
the  parapet.  This  can  be  done  when  required  by  prolonging  the  superior 
slope  of  \  to  the  front  in  the  form  of  a  glads  until  it  reaches  a  depth  of 
lo  feet  below  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground,  and  by  placing  in  the 
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ditch  so  formed  a  palisade^  leaving  the  counterscarp  at  the  natural  slope  of 
the  ground,  and  constructing  a  small  glacis  to  increase  the  cover  for  the 
palisade, — ^the  command  of  the  whole  work  being  reduced  to  a  minimum  to 
render  it  inconspicuous  from  the  enemy's  side.  This  form  of  construction 
seems  to  have  been  pursued  in  some  degree  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
ramparts  at  Ardoch  and  Rough  Castle,  where  the  exterior  slope  b  extended 
to  the  base  of  the  ditch  without  any  intermediate  berm.  Many  variations  in 
the  organisation  of  the  rampart  would  be  made  by  changes  in  the  conditions 
of  the  slopes  and  command,  such  as  the  inclusion  of  a  lower  parapet  ia 
front  of  the  main  parapet,  below  its  line  of  fire  and  just  above  the  crest  of 
the  glacis  for  the  immediate  defence  of  the  ditch,  the  slope  in  front  of  it 
running  evenly  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  ditch.  It  appears  as  if  the 
Romans  had  rung  the  changes  in  their  design,  according  to  these  conditions 
and  slopes  of  the  ground,  and  were  prepared  to  utilise  such  a  lower 
parapet  in  some  cases,  and  this  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  sections  of  the 
inner  rampart  at  Ardoch  and  on  the  southern  agger  of  the  Hadrian  Wall 
Such  a  parapet  would  act  also  as  a  screen  for  a  patrol  path  on'*the  safe  side 
of  the  ditch  for  observation  purposes. 

The  Antonine  defence  being  on  the  system  of  continuous  lines,  it  will  be 
useful  to  notice  that  in  modem  continuous  lines  it  is  considered  unnecessary 
to  supplement  the  parapet  by  quick-firing  guns  *en  teurelits^  or  in  towers, 
because  the  fW>ntal  fire  is  considered  to  be  very  great,  except  where  it  is 
of  great  importance  to  keep  the  numbers  of  the  garrisons  at  a  minimum. 
Covered  ways  are  aiways  provided  for  in  continuous  lines  in  modem 
fortifications.  Entrances  from  the  covered  way  to  the  interior  should  be 
numer&us^  and  defended  from  some  position  quite  separated  from  it,  so  that 
in  case  of  a  surprise  or  assault  the  defence  may  be  conducted  xxx>lly  and 
without  disturbance  from  the  retreating  troops.  In  the  Antonine  Wall,  it  is 
quite  a  question  whether  the  expansions  at  intervals  on  the  south  side  of  the 
vallum  might  not  have  been  protecting  stances  for  entrances  to  and  firom 
the  interior,  defending  the  same  by  flanking  these  entrances,  and  it  seems 
equally  possible  that  they  might  have  been  placed  there  for  the  reception 
of  men  or  of  stores  or  weapons.  The  fieu:t  of  two  expansions  being  only 
133  yards  apart  at  Croy,  at  a  precipitous  point  where  it  would  have  been 
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dtflSoilt  to  tee  an  enemy  stonnmg  an  entrance,  and  whence  he  could  have 
heen  easily  driven  down  by  a  sally,  and  where  a  good  lookout  woold 
always  have  been  kept,  makes  one  inclined  to  the  idea  that  they  (the 
expansions)  might  have  had  something  to  do  with  an  entrance  from  the 
outside  of  the  ramparts  to  the  interior  and  viti  versd.  Again,  looking  at 
die  section  at  Bonnjrside  Na  i  there  b  an  expansion  with  indications  of 
a  structure  at  this  point  on  the  outer  mound  of  a  rectangular  shape; 
the  two  taken  together  may  indicate  an  entrance  to  the  work,  the 
expansion  being  to  flank  the  same  inside,  whilst  the  rectangular  building 
outside  might  have  been  for  the  concealment  and  defence  of  the 
exit  The  other  expansion  at  Bonnyside,  east  of  the  previous  one,  is 
practically  at  the  same  distance  as  the  interval  between  the  two  expansioos 
at  Croy,  namdy,  140  yards  against  133  jrards.  Bonnjrside,  being  more 
easily  stormed  than  Croy,  would  want  a  protection  in  front  to  cover  any 
entrance.  These  intermediate  entrances,  if  they  really  existed  as  such, 
were  in  proximity  to  the  main  lines  of  approach  between  the  camps, — 
Barrhill — Westerwood  and  Rough  Castle — Camelon.  Continuous  lines 
require  careful  guarding,  for  unless  they  are  carefully  retrenched,  which  die 
Antonine  Wall  was  by  its  forts,  passing  them  at  any  point  might  involve  the 
loss  of  the  whole.  On  a  ridge  or  edge  of  a  plateau  the  lines  have  to  be 
constructed  along  the  edge  or  crest  of  the  hill  to  see  down  the  front  slopes 
of  the  hill  before  them.  Continuous  lines  are  bound  to  be  used,  when  it  is 
necessary  or  desirable  to  stop  an  enemy  absolutely  at  a  fixed  line,  and  this  the 
Romans  contemplated  in  designing  the  Antonine  Wall  The  retrenchments, 
consisting  of  the  forts,  need  not  see  the  ground  outside  the  lines,  and  should 
not  be  exposed  to  serious  injury  from  the  lines  themselves,  if  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  This  can  be  best  frilfilled  by  giving  the  forts  extra  thick 
parapets.  The  best  (but  most  expensive)  position  for  a  retrenchment  is  in 
some  spot  in  rear  of  the  lines  from  which  the  latter  can  be  seen  and  at  some 
little  distance  from  it  Occasionally  a  portion  of  the  lines  forms  part  of  the 
retrenchment,  and  in  this  case  should  be  made  txt^iUnaiiy  strong^  so  that 
the  enemy  may  not  be  induced  to  attack  it  directly.  Indications  show 
that  the  vallum  was  exceptionally  strong  at  Rough  Castle,  and  bear  out  the 
principles  above  enunciated    Continuous  lines,  when  constructed  across 
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defiles,  are  usually  placed  where  the  defile  narrows  in,  it  being  desirable  to 
stop  an  enemy  where  a  few  men  can  do  it  A  single  fort  in  a  defile 
might  do  it,  but  the  contmuous  lines  give  a  longer  front  to  oppose  the 
enemy,  and  the  difficulty  of  protecting  the  flanks  satisfactorily  is  avoided. 
In  the  defence  of  a  salient  ridge  a  good  big  ditch  b  the  best  obstacle.  If 
possible,  the  lines  should  be  placed  at  some  point  where  the  ridge  widens 
out,  so  that  they  may  present  a  longer  firont  than  the  assailants.  On  a 
ridge,  two  or  three  lines  of  works  can  often  be  constructed,  those  behind 
firing  over  those  in  front ;  the  front  lines  being  organbed  entirely  to  repel 
the  close  attack,  whilst  those  in  rear  mount  guns  for  distant  fire. 

Applying  these  principles  to  Croy  Hill  (see  Section  A7,  Croy  No.  lao, 
and  A8),  Croy  No.  11  was  the  first  trench  or  the  ditch  which  it  formed 
halfway  down  hill,  strongly  occupied,  as  the  immediate  defence  of  the 
ditch  as  well  as  the  ramparts  in  rear.  Were  the  two  expansions,  133 
yards  apart,  connected  with  this  double  defence  as  ^places  (Pitrmgs*  or 
places  of  assembly  for  defensive  purposes,  either  to  guard  a  sally-port  by 
flank  defence  (in  which  case  they  appear  to  be  too  ftir  apart),  or  for  the 
assembly  or  parade  grounds  of  the  night  patrols  on  the  ramparts,  or  in 
the  ditch,  or  along  the  berm?  If  for  the  latter  purpose,  why  should  the 
expansions  occur  in  pairs  and  be  of  the  same  height  as  the  vallum?  A 
parade  place  of  assembly,  unless  for  expected  alarm,  would  be  in  a  shel- 
tered spot  lower  down  than  the  crest  of  the  vallum.  As  the  dimensions 
of  these  expansions  are  about  semicircular,  they  would  not  be  of  the  best 
shape  for  flank  defence  of  an  entrance  which  would  preferably  be  rectan- 
gular, and  at  twice  hurtling  distance,  or  only  200  feet  apart,  instead  of 
nearly  400  feet  Whatever  the  purposes  they  served,  they  seem  to  have 
been  intermediate  supplementary  works  strengthening  the  long  line  of  vallum 
in  some  way  or  other,  either  as  places  of  assembly  for  men,  stores,  or  for 
weapons.  The  fact  that  they  occur  in  pairs,  except  at  Bonnjrside,  where 
three  or  more  are  suspected,  tends  to  induce  the  impression  that  they 
were  connected  in  some  way  or  other  with  a  sally-port,  and  withm  strikmg 
distance  of  an  enemy  following  in  on  the  retreating  defenders.  If  they 
were  ramps  on  to  the  vallum  to  enable  the  troops  from  the  military  road 
to  quickly  get  on  to  the  ramparts  at  night,  and  to  relieve  guard,  it  might 
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save  confusion  to  have  two  distinct  places  of  assemUy — (me  for  those  going 
on  duty  and  one  for  those  coming  off  duty  on  the  section  of  rampart  told 
off  to  them,  and  would  make  it  possible  to  have  the  rampart  continuously 
manned.  The  subdivisions  of  the  lines  into  subsections  would  be  fiictli- 
tated,  and  the  guard  coming  off  duty  would  always  come  off  the  ramparts 
at  a  spot  nearer  home,  i.e.  the  nearest  camp,  than  those  going  cm  duty, 
who  would  march  to  the  furthest  ramp  away  and  push,  as  it  were,  the  M 
guard  in  fW>nt  of  them,  as  they  relieved  them,  thus  insuring  the  watdifuL 
ness  required  at  all  times  all  along  the  lines.  All  these  are  conmderations 
which  suggest  themselves  as  theories  only,  to  account  for  the  expansions. 
The  expansions  as  found  are  fairly  equi-distant  from  the  forts  or  camps,  which 
lends  itself  to  the  theory  that  they  divided  the  wall  into  subsections  between 
the  forts  for  organisation  purposes,  which  of  course  would  be  necessary  for 
the  distribution  of  the  patrolling  parties,  especially  at  night  time.  As  the 
expansions  seem  to  be  pretty  evenly  distributed  all  along  the  vallum,  and 
not  guarding  only  weak  points,  some  regular  purpose  must  have  been 
provided  for  by  them,  either  as  a  general  strengthening  of  the  wfacrie  line 
or  for  a  regular  organised  subdivision  of  the  lines  for  administrative  pur- 
poses. If  the  latter,  one  would  expect  to  find  the  double  expansbns  at  a 
uniform  distance  from  each  other  and  the  camps,  with  a  single  expansion 
halfway  between  any  two  adjacent  forts,  or  else  uniformly  distributed  all 
along  at  a  distance  of  about  133  yards,  and  they  would  be  supplementary 
to  the  building  of  the  vallum.  The  administrative  use  of  them  would  not 
be  immediately  apparent  until  it  was  subsequently  found  necessary  to  ensure 
constant  vigilance  night  and  day,  especially  at  night  time,  or  they  may 
have  been  part  of  the  whole  designed  work,  and  built  afterwards  as  a 
matter  of  construction.  On  the  whole,  it  would  appear  safe  to  surmise  that 
the  expansions  were  designed  for  increased  defensive  and  improved 
administrative  purposes  combined. 

Witt  regard  to  the  relative  strengtii  of  the  supporting  forts  or  camps, 
this  would  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the  chances  of  locality.  Where 
most  vulnerable  to  an  enemy's  attack,  and  on  the  line  of  the  main 
approaches  they  would  have  to  be  stiong,  such  as  at  Rough  Castle.  Those 
hang  Kfisyth  hills,  where  an  enemy  could  concentrate  in  die  ttoontains 
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unperceived  and  deliver  a  sudden  attack  at  night,  would  also  have  ta  be 
strong.  In  modem  construction  of  fortifications  the  edge  of  a  steep-sided 
plateau  is  the  part  of  it  that  roust  of  necessity  be  held,  and  it  depends  on 
the  exact  conformation  of  the  ground  in  any  particular  case  whether  it  is 
best  to  do  this  by  means  of  separate  works,  on  the  salients,  or  by  a  con- 
tinuous line.  Dueira  lines  in  Malta  are  an  instance  of  a  case  where  it 
was  necessary  to  adopt  the  latter  alternative.  The  manner  in  which  the 
works  in  a  long  line  of  fortifications  should  be  disposed  is  the  first  ques- 
tion which  has  to  be  decided  on  in  connection  with  the  defence  of  any 
particular  place  or  territory,  the  basis  of  the  whole  and  the  main  object 
for  consideration  being  the  strength  of  the  field  force  and  the  labour  and 
time  available.  The  defences  have  to  be  interdependent,  and  not  form  a 
line  of  scattered  units.  How  far  apart  should  be  the  pivot  forts  depends 
on  the  ground  and  approaches,  and  the  relative  strength  of  the  defending 
and  attacking  force,  and  may  vary  firom  500  jrards  to  5  miles  or  more.  The 
former  might  be  tlie  distance,  either  in  the  case  of  some  very  uneven 
ground,  which  it  is  nevertheless  necessary  to  defend  in  detail,  or  to  the 
numerical  inferiority  of  the  defending  garrison,  or  to  the  nearness  of  the 
place  to  be  defended,  Le,  the  objective.  The  latter^  namely  5000  yards, 
might  be  the  distance  either  if  there  were  very  few  lines  of  approach  to 
the  lines,  or,  in  case  of  lines  of  great  importance  and  very  large  size,  such 
as  the  Antonine,  and  therefore  with  a  numerous  garrison.  Only  key  positions 
need  then  be  strongly  fortified,  as  was  the  case  in  our  wall. 

The  calculation  of  the  garrison  required  for  manning  the  parapets  for  a 
system  of  continuous  lines  is  best  made  by  the  application  of  the  formula 
of  the  late  Sir  John  Jones,  R.E.,  one  of  Wellington's  chief  engineers,  and 
who  constructed  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  This  may  be  taken  as  a 
guide  for  us.  It  was  two  men  per  yard  run  for  all  front  lines,  and  one 
man  per  yard  for  all  rear  lines,  and  was  calculated  for  field  works.  In  the 
case  of  permanent  and  semi-permanent  works,  such  as  the  Antonine,  we 
should  be  safe  in  calculating  at  the  rate  of  one  man  per  yard  run  through- 
out A  deduction  has  to  be  made  for  the  spaces  occupied  by  the 
artillery,  also  an  addition  or  reduction  from  these  numbers  being  made  by 
the  chief  engineer  in  all  cases  when  deemed  expedient  from  local  causes. 
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It  does  not  follow  that  die  namber  of  men  calculated  as  required  for  a 
fort  should  always  be  in  it  There  should  be  a  permanent  garrison  for 
the  work,  ¥^o  should  always  be  in  it  These  should  know  their  way 
about,  but  the  reliefs  who  belong  to  the  fort  had  better  be  out  of  it, 
unless  when  actually  wanted  on  duty  inside  the  fort 

In  addition  to  the  garrisons  of  the  forts,  a  field  force  is  required :  first, 
to  watch;  secondly,  to  guard  the  intervals  between  the  forts  on  the  lines; 
thirdly,  to  make  sorties;  fourthly,  to  make  counter  approaches;  and, 
fifthly,  to  strengthen  the  position  by  making  additional  works  of  defence, 
such  as  shelter  trenches  or  a  fosse.  The  amount  of  the  necessary  foice 
depends  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances,  but  it  can  best  be  arrived  at  by 
answering  the  question.  What  has  the  enemy  to  get  by  penetrating  between 
the  works?  and  with  what  force  is  he  likely  to  try  and  do  it?  We  will  do 
well  to  take  Sir  John  Jones's  estimate  for  the  Antonine  Wall.  An  addition 
must  be  made  for  cooks,  orderlies,  and  sick;  for  the  Romans  we  will 
take  it  as  one-tenth,  for  they  would  be  fairly  stationary,  and  probably  able 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  auxiliaries,  civilians,  and  others.  In 
constructing  the  Antonine  Wall,  the  forts  would  first  be  constructed  with  the 
number  of  men  who  could  be  economically  employed  in  building  them, 
all  the  remainder  of  the  workers  for  construction  purposes  being  employed 
in  clearing  the  ground  in  fi^ont  and  in  constructing  the  intermediate  lines 
and  trenches,  civilian  labour  of  a  suitable  nature  being  employed  if 
available,  and  the  working  parties  would  have  to  be  at  their  fiill  strength 
at  this  construction  period.  With  regard  to  details  of  construction,  ramps 
leading  up  to  the  rampart  up  which  guns^  or  heavy  weapons  and  stores, 
are  taken  should  be  one  in  ten  or  one  in  twelve  if  possible.  They  diould 
be  made  as  flat  as  possible,  and  the  longer  they  are  the  flatter  they  diould  be. 
In  the  expansions  of  the  Antonine  Wall,  taking  the  slopes  in  rear  of  the 
expansion  as  if  parallel  to  the  present  slope  to  a  height  of  ten  feet,  namely, 
that  of  the  vallum,  we  get  a  slope  of  one  over  six,  which  is,  if  in  the  case  of 
a  ramp,  more  suited  for  men  to  go  up  than  for  guns  or  heavy  weapons. 
The  counterscarp  of  the  ditch  should  be  rounded  on  top,  as  there  will  be 
difficulty  in  getting  at  the  head  of  a  scaling  ladder.  An  overhanging  kerb 
on  the  £Btce  of  the  escarp  is  a  good  thing,  as  it  prevents  the  scaling  ladder 
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from  Ijring  flat  against  the  side,  and  renders  the  ladder  springier  and  more 
liable  to  be  broken  by  the  weight  of  a  roan  on  it,  and  also  renders  it 
impossible  to  slide  the  top  of  the  ladder  up  into  position.  If  it  be  possible 
to  give  the  escarp  a  facing  of  hard  stone,  such  as  granite,  it  will  increase 
the  difficulty  of  commencing  a  breach.  This  principle  seems  to  have  been 
applied  in  the  fosse  at  Rough  Castle,  giving  perhaps  two  platforms  of  sods,  one 
above  the  other  in  some  places,  thereby  getting  a  double  line  of  fire.  An 
escarp  40  feet  high  is  supposed  to  be  secure  against  escalade.  It  should  be 
at  least  10  feet  high  to  necessitate  the  use  of  ladders ;  with  less  height  men 
will  help  each  other  up.  Fifteen  feet  is  the  minimum  that  should  be  used. 
Counterscarps  should  be  higher  than  this,  or  men  will  jump  down  them 
without  injury.  Detached  walls  should  be  angular  at  the  top,  jso  that  there 
may  be  no  landing-places  there  for  men  to  stand  on  or  pull  ladders  over. 
The  high  kerbs  at  Rough  Castle,  being  in  the  nature  of  retaining  walls, 
batter  as  they  get  higher,  thus  complying  with  the  modem  rule  for  retaining 
walls.  Detached  walls  are  more  easily  breached  than  retaining  wails,  and 
the  Romans  do  not  seem  to  have  employed  them  as  an  obstacle,  except  per- 
haps, for  instance,  at  the  foot  of  the  counterscarp.  The  effect  of  the  soil  on 
the  design  is  very  great.  On  an  earth  site,  any  increase  in  the  depth  of 
the  ditch  involves  an  increase  to  the  escarp  and  counterscarp  walls,  if  such 
be  used,  tmd  more  earth  moved  in  order  to  get  them  in,  even  if  they  be 
not  actually  increased  in  height  In  such  a  case  it  is  best  to  settle  on 
a  good  form  of  ditch,  and  to  get  from  another  place  any  earth  that  may 
be  required  to  complete  the  parapets.  An  earth  site  or  a  sandy  site  lends 
itself  to  the  V-shaped  ditch,  whereas  on  rock  it  would  usually  be  best  to 
adhere  to  ditches  with  vertical  sides.  It  is  not  necessary  to  take  such 
pains  to  conceal  a  natural  rock  escarp  as  a  built  one.  The  Romans  made, 
we  know,  a  fastigiate  ditch  chiefly  on  a  sandy  or  earth  site,  and  at  Croy 
Hill  did  not  take  over-much  pains  to  conceal  their  escarp,  as  it  was 
on  a  rocky  face.  A  work  on  a  rocky  site,  where  the  interior  slope  can  be 
revetted,  and  when  the  stuff  will  stand  at  a  steep  angle,  need  not  cover 
quite  so  much  ground  as  one  on  a  sandy  or  clayey  soil  The  Romans 
by  making  their  stone  foundation  to  the  vallum,  and  building  it  of  sods 
which  stand  at  a  steep  angle,  had  thb  in  mind,  and  saved  material  as  well 
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M  keeping  their  parapet  dry.  The  rubble  drain  foundation  which  they 
made  to  the  vallum  teems  as  if  it  was  a  vast  longitudinal  agricultural  drain, 
with  intermediate  culverts,  at  the  lowest  antisyndinal  points  in  its  course. 

Having  fixed  the  positions  of  the  key  forts  approximately,  the  Roman 
engineers  would  have  to  fix  approximately  the  crest  line  of  the  vallum,  so 
that  the  near  slopes  of  the  hills  might  be  conveniently  swept  The  crest 
line  will  usually  be  ten  to  fifteen  feet,  according  to  modem  practice,  above 
the  level  of  the  ground,  the  height  depending  greatly  on  the  nature  of  the 
rampart,  whether  solid  or  casemated,  partly  on  the  amount  of  cover 
desired,  partly  on  the  slope  down  which  it  is  necessary  to  fire.  It  may 
be  that  the  position  of  the  crest  line  determined  thus  may  indicate  that 
the  ground  should,  in  whole  or  in  part,  be  taken  up  by  a  continuous  line. 
This  is  the  case,  for  instance,  in  Malta,  where  it  is  necessary  to  occupy 
Dueira  hill  with  a  continuous  Jine  nearly  a  mile  long,  there  being  no  single 
position  on  the  hill  from  which  the  whole  of  the  slopes  can  be  seen.  For 
these  reasons,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  Antonine  Wall  was  to  act  as  a  rigid 
barrier  line,  the  Romans  decided  on  continuous  lines.  In  the  work  of 
excavating  the  fosse  and  heaping  up  the  remblai  on  the  counterscarp  side, 
the  crest  of  the  outer  mound  may  be  varied  in  height  above  the  natural 
ground,  in  order  to  adjust  the  deblai  and  remblai  for  economical  reasons. 
An  increase  in  size  takes  place  in  the  disturbed  soil  varying  firom  one  over 
thirteen  in  sand  to  one  over  three  in  hard  rock,  and  the  proper  allowance 
must  be  made  for  calculating  the  deblai  and  remblai  of  any  particular  work. 
Defensive  qualities,  however,  should  not  be  sacrificed  to  economy,  and  in 
some  cases  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  remove  part  of  the  deblai  from 
the  site  altogether,  in  order  that  the  work  may  not  be  unduly  raised  or 
conspicuous. 

Did  the  Romans  see  to  this  ?  A  glance  at  the  sections  will  show  that 
they  did,  as  for  instance  at  Bonnymuir  for  defensive  reasons,  and  also  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  Croy  Hill.  In  those  cases,  where  they  used  the  deblai 
in  ridging  up  a  counterscarp,  was  it  to  deepen  the  depth  of  the  ditch  to 
prevent  men  from  getting  down  easily ;  or  to  get  rid  of  excess  soil  easily 
by  heaping  it  up  near  the  edge  of  the  ditch  and  not  spreading  it  evenly  over 
the  surface  of  the  natural  northern  slope,  or  was  it  with  the  object  of  raising 
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the  height  of  the  counterscarp  to  more  nearly  approach  the  level  of  the 
opposite  escarp  cutting  with  the  berm, .  thus  making  the  escarp  more 
invisible  from  the  enemy's  side  ?  Again,  in  the  case  of  the  highly  ridged 
counterscarp,  was  this  im>vided  for  by  an  increased  width  of  exterior  berm, 
as  the  highly  ridged  counterscarp  giving  cover  to  the  enemy  would  enable 
him  to  rush  the  vallum  more  easily,  and  therefore  would  require  to  be  met 
either  by  a  greater  distance  between  the  escarp  and  vallum  or  by  a 
double  row  of  fire  from  a  secondary  parapet  immediately  defending  the 
escarp  side  of  the  ditch  ?  See  Barrhill  section  No.  i,  where  the  edge  of  the 
escarp  is  only  30  feet  from  the  base  of  the  vallum,  and  the  ground  in  front 
of  the  high  outer  mound  drops  rapidly  to  the  north,  rendering  this  section 
liable  to  a  sudden  rush  from  the  northern  side  by  a  concealed  enemy. 
Note  the  ditch  b  full  width  here.  Take  Seabeg  section  No.  2.  Here  the 
edge  of  the  escarp  is  only  23  feet  from  the  base  of  the  vallum,  but  the 
ditch  is  made  full  width,  and  the  counterscarp  heightened  as  much  as 
possible  artificially  to  make  a  better  obstacle  and  conceal  the  escarp  by 
cover,  the  outer  mound  being  sloped  so  as  to  keep  the  attackers  as  long 
as  possible  under  fire  from  the  ramparts.  In  Bonnyside  section  No.  3, 
note  the  width  of  the  ditch  and  the  even  upward  slope  of  the  outer  mound, 
purposely  sloped  upwards  to  the  north  and  not  parallel  to  the  natural  ' 
surface ;  again,  in  Bonnyside  section  No.  i,  in  the  same  way,  as  well  as  the 
section  of  trenches  at  Ardoch  between  the  inner  and  outer  ramparts,  the 
object  being  to  keep  the  advancing  enemy  under  fire  command  as  long  as 
possible,  the  defenders  gradually  retiring  from  one  trench  of  vantage  to 
another  in  rear  till  the  inner  rampart  is  reached.  The  same  arrangement  of 
outer  mound  holds  good  in  Rough  Castle  No.  i,  but  in  Bonnyside  Na  2 
the  command  of  the  vallum  side  being  better,  the  ground  all  sloping  down 
slightly  to  the  north,  the  slope  of  the  outer  mound  does  not  slope  upwards 
to  the  same  extent,  it  being  unnecessary.  In  Ordnance  Survey,  sections  A7 
and  A8,  when  the  counterscarp  and  mound  are  unseen  from  the  vallum, 
due  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  on  the  slopes  of  Croy  Hill,  the  profile  of 
the  work  shows  that  the  Romans  cut  the  fosse  about  half-way  down  the 
slope  of  the  hill,  thereby  securing  the  obstacle  within  range  of  their  weapons, 
by  advancing  to  meet  the  enemy  either  at  the  brink  of  the  steep  slope 
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• 
tcnninating  in  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  or  by  wtitiog  (or  them  when 
scrambling  up  in  a  breathless  condition  on  towards  the  Tallom.  If  the 
fosse  had  been  cut  at  the  foot  of  the  hill«  it  would  have  necessitated  a 
longer  line  and  consequent  expense,  besides  not  being  so  defensible  without, 
the  Romans  having  to  go  a  long  way  down  hill  and  so  endanger  themselves 
by  being  liable  to  be  cut  off.  As  every  obstacle  should  be  under  the  fire 
of  the  defence,  according  to  modem  practice,  and  it  is  thought  that  the 
Romans  knew  this  fact  quite  well,  it  seems  quite  likely  that  at  Croy  Hill  the 
Romans  were  prepared  to  sally  out  and  atuck  the  enemy  when  crossing  the 
fosse  below  or  appearing  over  the  brink,  otherwise  as  the  fosse  is  so  small 
it  would  not  seem  to  answer  any  useful  purpose  of  defence,  as  it  would 
rather  be  of  assistance  than  an  obstacle  to  the  enemy,  enabling  him  to  erect 
scaling  ladders  in  its  base.  If  the  fosse,  on  the  other  hand,  was  used  at 
Croy  Hill  for  manning  at  night,  it  would  be  useful  here  as  a  means  of 
communication  for  advance  sentinels,  and  some  means  of  retreat  into  Che 
interior  of  the  lines  would  have  to  have  been  provided  for. 

Looking  therefore  to  the  general  line  of  sections,  it  looks  as  if  the 
Romans  always  counted  upon  having  an  enemy  within  their  spear,  javelin, 
or  hurtling  zone  for  a  clear  distance  of  loo  feet  minimum  to  150  feet 
from  the  vallum  with  a  ditch  in  between  if  possible,  and  it  is  a  question 
whether  in  places  where  the  enemy  might  conceal  themselves  behind  the 
ground  in  front,  and  rush  the  defences,  whether  the  Romans  did  not  modify 
their  profiles  by  increasing  the  width  and  depth  of  the  ditch,  and  erecting  a 
double  line  of  parapets,  with  facilities  in  rear  of  the  ramparts  for  con- 
centrating to  meet  these  sudden  attacks  by  having  parties  of  men  assembled 
at  intervals, — for  instance,  on  the  expansions, — to  be  ready  at  any  time,  night 
or  day,  to  repel  the  enemy  and  sally  out  to  drive  them  away,  besides  always 
having  the  upper  hand  in  points  of  command.  It  will  be  found  that  they 
always  contrived  to  get  the  minimum  of  100  feet  clear  hurtling  zone,  for 
whether  they  increased  the  berm  on  their  own  side  of  the  ditch  or  increased 
the  space  on  the  enemy's  side  of  the  fosse,  they  invariably  stipulated  for  this 
mmimum  of  danger  area  to  the  enemy,  and  when  the  ground  in  front  did 
not  form  an  obstacle  in  itself  they  included  their  obstacle,  the  fosse,  some- 
where within  this  distance  of  100  feet 
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The  Romans  were  hi  too  experienced  and  Bkilfiil  as  engineers  not  to 
practice  economy,  both  in  regard  to  material  and  to  labour.  Witness  the 
construction  of  the  vallum  with  its  costly  kerbing  and  culvert  system,  which 
being  a  real  economy  in  the  long  run  enabled  them  to  build  up  a  smaller 
rampart  with  a  very  durable  wall  of  turf  superstructure ;  the  V-shaped  ditch 
of  minimum  depth  to  answer  its  purpose,  obtaining  depth  for  the  counter- 
scarp by  piling  up  earth  from  the  deblai ;  the  saving  of  all  the  costly  work 
of  masonry  construction  and  cutting  stones  only,  for  the  absolutely  necessary 
work  connected  with  the  forts,  their  gates,  and  for  foundations  generally. 
No  extravagance  was  incurred  when  not  needed,  as  in  the  military  road  for 
instance,  no  kerbs  being  required,  there  being  no  side  pressure  or  thrust, 
such  as  in  the  vallum,  to  be  resisted,  and  the  drainage  could  be  simply 
arranged  for.  Economy  was  also  practised  by  having  the  supporting  forts 
appuied  with  the  vallum  and  not  behind  it  It  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  Antonine  Wall  construction  was  only  just  sufficient  to  answer  its 
purpose,  being  begun  in  the  cheapest  way  possible,  and  strengthened  and 
more  money  expended  upon  it  as  it  became  necessary  by  experience. 

Reasoning  on  this  basis  it  would  seem  as  if  the  Antonine  was  at  first  a 
sod  wall  pure  and  simple,  with  military  road  and  supporting  forts.  As  the 
strengthening  process  went  on,  the  ditch,  which  no  doubt  formed  part  of  the 
original  design,  was  added;  supplementary  works  and  accessories  to  forts, 
masonry  gates,  and  buildings  for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the  troops 
were  also  added.  The  wall  may  be  taken  as  an  advanced  obstacle  on 
advanced  lines  built  at  first  at  the  fisuthest  limits  of  the  country  proposed  to 
be  occupied  and  in  the  cheapest  way ;  and  as  the  more  restricted  area  became 
necessary  owing  to  withdrawal  of  troops  for  political  and  military  reasons, 
the  Hadrian  Wall  was  "reconstructed"  and  finished  as  a  second  line,  and  fix)m 
experience  gained  on  the  Antonine  it  was  made  of  a  more  solid  form,  in 
order  to  form  a  more  durable  barrier  line  in  a  more  civilised  district  for  all 
time,  and  necessitating  a  far  smaller  number  of  men  proportioned  to  its 
durability  and  strength  to  garrison  it  Everything  seems  to  point  in  this 
direction  when  contrasted  with  later  experience  in  connection  with  the 
withdrawal  of  troops  from  an  occupied  foreign  land.  No  extravagance  was 
incurred  in  the  Antonine,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with  the  Hadrian. 
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The  ditch  was  the  stnallett  depth  commensanUe  with  effident  defensive 
qnalifjcationi,  the  vallum  the  mmimnni  height,  the  ditch  as  fiv  as  po^ble 
following  the  lines  of  least  resistance  to  its  ezcavatioD,  whilst  coofonning 
with  defensive  necessities ;  when  it  had  to  come  out  of  rock,  it  was  made 
as  small  as  possible  on  the  shortest  lines.  The  vallum  would  be  the  governing 
line  of  defence,  and  if  the  ditch  followed  after,  it  was  made  to  do  it  as 
cheaply  as  possible,  and  it  had  to  furnish  a  formidable  obstacle  under  fire 
range  of  the  vallum  where  feasiUe,  unless  obstacles  such  as  rocks  were 
encountered.  Where  the  steepness  of  the  ground  compensated  for  the  small 
ditch  and  its  excessive  distance  from  the  vallum  a  berm  of  varying  size 
would  be  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  damage  to  the  escarp  wall 
in  soft  soil  by  the  pressure  of  the  weighty  rampart,  as  well  as  in  order  to 
obtain  the  requisite  hurtling  zone  and  view  in  front  of  the  vallum  for 
command  purposes. 

A  few  calculations  are  now  made  with  a  view  to  seeing  what  an 
enormous  army  the  Romans  would  have  had  to  keep  up  for  the  defence 
of  the  wall,  as  to  the  number  of  men  and  the  time  it  would  take  to 
construct  the  woriu,  and  the  great  expense  that  would  be  incurred  to  the 
country  by  permanently  occupying  this  advanced  line  in  a  passive  defensive 
manner,  varied  by  occasional  counter  attacks  against  an  irritating  and  agile 
enemy.  Taking  the  distance  of  lineal  parapet  of  the  lines,  including  the 
rear  and  flank  lines  of  the  supporting  forts  as  40  miles,  and  allowing  i^ 
men  per  lineal  yard,  as  in  Sir  John  Jones's  formula  for  the  lines  at  Torres 
Vedras  for  the  Antonine  Wall,  which  we  will  put  down  as  a  semt-permanemi 
work,  treating  the  vallum  as  a  field  work,  and  the  forts  as  permanent 
works,  we  get  for  the  whole  field  army  to  garrison  and  construct  the 
Antonine 

40  X  1760  X  1}  B  105,600  men. 

If  the  whole  be  treated  as  a  permanent  works,  considering  the  ditch  added 
to  it,  at  one  man  per  yard,  we  have  40  x  1 760 «  70,400  men.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  the  key  forts  were  at  such  long  intervak  apart, 
we  cannot  think  that  the  field  army  was  meant  to  be  a  weak  one ;  therefore, 
we  may  take  it  that  against  an  enemy  such  as  the  Romans  would  have 
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had  to  keep  at  bay  a  body  of  50,000  would  have  had  to  be  provided  for 
the  Antomne,  or  at  the  rate  of  5  men  for  every  seven  yards  of  lineal 
parapet  for  the  whole  lines. 

50,000  men  would  form  a  large  army  corps  for  a  modem  general,  but 
LoUius  Urbicus  would  have  had  say  (for  example)  35,000  regular  troops 
and  35,000  auxiliaries,  besides  labourers  and  civilians  hired  from  the 
country  side.  The  35,000  regulars  would  include  those  three  legions  who, 
by  the  inscriptions  on  the  tablets,  performed  so  much  of  the  work  of  the 
vallum,  the  strength  of  each  legion  being  taken  accordmg  to  Vegetius  at 
6100,  including  engineers,  foot  soldiers,  and  artillery  men,  with  300  cavalry 
men  or  mounted  scouts  per  legion.  If  we  allow  as  many  auxiliaries  as 
regulars,  our  garrison,  calculated  according  to  modem  rales,  approaches 
very  nearly  to  what  we  would  expect  from  the  tablets  and  ordinary  building 
practice  in  fort  constraction  to  enable  the  whole  work  to  be  completed  in 
a  reasonable  time  (say  six  months).  Until  a.d.  aoo  or  so  the  legions  were 
wholly  composed  of  Roman  citizens ;  after  that  date  it  appears  that  imperial 
Roman  citizens  were  included  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  it  is 
lamentable  to  find  that  the  discipline  and  power  of  the  Roman  arms  and 
the  empire  generally  began  to  deteriorate  after  this  date^  instead  of  in- 
creasing, a  circumstance  which  we  sincerely  hope  will  not  come  to  pass  in 
this  country  when  the  realisation  of  a  grand  English-speaking  imperial  army 
in  our  future  history  becomes  an  established  &ct  For  watching  the  walls 
at  night  time  a  double  sentry  every  fifty  yards  should  be  placed  for  a 
watch  of  three  hours'  duration,  2816  men  as  sentinels  would  be  required 
every  three  hours,  or  11,364  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  whole  lines  for  the  whole  night 
of  12  hours,  which  would  only  give  each  man  three  nights  in  bed  out  of 
four,  far  too  small  a  proportion;  so  single  sentries  every  50  yards,  making 
a  double  sentry  every  100  yards,,  will  be  found  all  that  can  be  spared, 
giving  each  man  seven  nights  in  bed  out  of  eight  when  the  mobile  field 
army  were  at  home.  Assuming  there  were  twelve  forts  in  the  lines,  and 
the  distance  between  any  two  of  diem  averages  6400  yards,  138  pairs  of 
sentinels  would  be  required  for  each  section  to  be  relieved  every  three 
hours;  and  if  each  section — say  from  Barrhill  fort  to  Westerwood  fort — 
be  divided  into  three  subsections,  averaging  3133  yards   apiece,  then  43 
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pftin  of  sentries  are  required  for  each  subsection,  or  S6  men  at  50 
yards  apart  If  these  assemble  on  the  expansions,  there  would  be  ample 
room  for  them,  taking  an  expansion  as  50  ft  x  40  ft » 2000  sq.  (L  One 
row  of  Romans  in  close  order,  four  in  a  row,  take  up  8  sq.  ft,  so  that 
350  rows  of  fours,  or  1000  men,  could  stand  on  one  of  the  expansi(»is  of 
2000  sq.  ft  in  a  close  crowd,  leaving  room  for  914  emergency  men  to  be 
assembled  on  each  of  the  expansions,  if  required,  after  the  guard  had 
mounted. 

For  constructing  the  vallum  of  sod  work,  the  time  and  number  of  men 
required,  worked  out  at  modem  practice  rates,  is  as  follows :  The  size  of  the 
modem  military  sod  is  18  inches  x  9  in.  x  4^  in.,  or  two  spades  long,  one 
spade  broad,  and  halt  a  spade  thick.  Three  men  cut  100  sods  per  hour, 
equals  13  cubic  feet  per  man  per  hour,  or  100  x  18  in.  x  9  in.  x  4^  in.,  or 
100  men  working  8  hours  a  day  for  49  days,  say  50  days,  cut  enough 
sods  to  build  528,000  cubic  feet  of  the  vallum,  or  one  lineal  mile  of  cross 
section  of  the  vallum,  14  ft  wide  at  the  bottom,  6  ft  at  the  top,  and  10 
ft  high.  The  sods  should  not  be  laid  when  wet,  as  in  dry  weather  they 
shrink,  and  by  the  openmg  of  the  joints  the  stability  of  the  stmcture  is 
endangered.  It  is  an  ascertained  fact  that  a  sod  of  peat  sluinks  to  three- 
fourths  of  its  original  size,  and  on  drying  assumes  a  light-coloured  bloom 
on  its  face.  In  a  sod  revetment,  built  to  keep  in  earth  as  a  retaining 
wall,  the  sods  should  be  laid  perpendicular  to  the  slope,  as  they  are  then 
able  to  resist  the  outward  thrust  better  than  if  laid  horizontally.  In  the  case 
of  the  Antonine  Wall  the  parapet  was  made  of  turves  laid  horizontally,  which 
did  not  act  as  revetments,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained.  It  is  not  known 
whether,  as  in  modem  practice,  they  were  laid  in  rows,  headers,  and 
stretchers.  There  are  other  sod-mounds  at  Ardoch,  and  these  in  some 
cases  are  a  bit  tilted,  but  never  look  as  if  they  had  been  used  as  a 
revetment  at  right  angles  to  the  slope,  but  merely  laid  in  horizontal  layers. 

Continuing  our  calculations  for  the  vallum  constraction  by  the  builders 
of  the  turf  parapet,  the  diners  of  the  sods  must  be  in  the  proportion  of  thru 
diggers  to  two  builders  to  keep  the  latter  continuously  occupied,  together  with 
a  proportion  of  carriers,  depending  upon  the  distance  of  the  sod-cutting 
ground  from  the  vallum,  being  required  in  addition.    Three  diggers  cut  42 
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cubic  feet  of  sods  per  hour,  two  builders  lay  100  sods  per  hour  according  to 
modem  practice,  equals  42  cubic  feet ;  one  builder  lays  21  cubic  feet  per  hour, 
or  for  eight  hours  168  cubic  feet,  528,000  cubic  contents  of  the  mile  of  the 
vallum  divided  by  168  gives  3142  days  for  one  builder  at  eight  hours,  or  31 
days  for  100  builders  at  eight  hours,  or  46}  days  for  100  sod-men,  or  31  da)rs 
for  133  sod-men,  to  perform  one  mile  of  the  vallum  building  and  digging 
sods.  40  miles  of  the  vallum  in  124  days  (4  months  at  31  days  a  month) 
would  require  1000  builders  and  1500  diggers  for  the  turf  work,  equals  2500 
men,  plus  carriers  in  proportion.  But  before  the  vallum  could  be  constructed 
we  know  that  a  vast  amount  of  quarrying  and  collecting  stones  for  the  founda- 
tion would  be  required,  and  it  would  seem  that  from  the  inscriptions  found  in 
(juarries  that  the  skilled  quarrymen  were  chiefly  Roman  soldiers,  probably 
military  artificers  belonging  to  the  Engineer  corps,  and  for  which  a  certain 
number  of  masons  and  bricklayers  are  alwa)rs  enlisted  at  the  present  day. 
Taking  the  kerbs  of  squared  freestone  or  whinstone  of  the  vallum  as  13  in.  long 
X  13  in.  wide  x  8  in.  deep,  and  assuming  them  to  be  a  foot  long,  we  have  for  one 
mile  vallum  1760  x  3  x  2  stones,  equals  10,560  stones  of  squared  freestone  or 
whinstone  for  the  foundation  of  one  mile  of  the  vallum.  Assuming  our 
quarrymen  turned  out  two  of  these  stones  in  a  day  of  eight  hours,  we  should 
require  1703  quarrymen  to  make  kerbs  for  the  40  miles  of  vallum  in  124  days, 
or  for  40  miles  of  vallum  m  124  days  we  require  2500  diggers  and  builders  of 
sods,  1000  carriers  of  sods,  1700  quarrymen,  850  carters  of  stones  for  kerbs 
and  foundations,  with  a  proportion  laying  foundations,  a  total  ot  6052  or  one 
legion  for  the  construction  of  the  whole  vallum  m  four  months.  Another 
legion  would  have  been  easily  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  twelve 
detached  forts,  giving  only  500  men  for  each  fort  A  third  legion,  with  5000 
additional  men,  might  have  been  kept  free  as  an  army  for  the  defence  of  the 
intervals  and  forts,  1000  to  each  of  the  1 1  intervals.  But  it  is  quite  likely  that 
the  Romans  used  their  extra  auxiliaries  in  the  form  of  countryside  labourers 
as  carriers,  and  in  doing  unskilled  work  so  as  to  leave  a  large  proportion  of 
warriors  free  to  attack  the  enemy.  Another  6000  would  have  been  employed 
in  clearing  away  obstacles  in  the  ground  in  front  of  the  vallum  and  picking  up 
stones  for  the  vallum  foundation  and  making  the  military  road  Thus  we  have 
24,000  men  whose  services  would  have  been  utilised  in  the  construction  of 
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the  lines  and  forts,  and  the  immediate  protection  of  the  works  under  constmc- 
tion,  and  if  work  in  the  quarries  did  not  delay  them  and  difficulties  in 
transporting  materials,  it  would  appear  that  the  forts,  road,  and  vallum  might 
be  constructed  by  24,000  men  (including  the  l^on  for  protection  of  works 
under  construction),  in  six  iponths,  allowing  a  maigin  for  unforeseen  contin- 
gencies, the  remaining  a6,ooo  men  being  ready  for  attack  and  defence  as  a 
field  army  of  a  mobile  description,  whilst  the  vallum  and  forts  were  being 
built 

Assuming  the  vallum  and  forts  finished,  and  the  ditch  or  fosse  subsequently 
begun  as  an  obstacle  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  lines,  how  many 
men  would  it  take  and  what  time  to  construct  the  fosse  ?  The  area  of  the 
V-shaped  fosse  is  one  half  of  40  multiplied  by  12  ft.,  equals  240  square 
feet,  and  allowing  as  a  task  for  one  man  in  four  hours  40  cubic  feet  of  excavaticm 
as  an  average  in  ordinary  medium  soil  throughout  the  fosse,  we  have  for  one 
mile  of  fosse  240  x  1760  x  3  divided  by  40,  equals  the  number  of  tasks  of 
men  for  four  hours  equals  31,680  men-days  for  four  hours  a  day,  or  15,840 
men-days  at  eight  hours  a  day.  100  men  will  dig  out  a  mile  of  fosse  in  158 
days  m  ordinary  soil;  for  forty  miles  4000  men  a  day  will  take  158  days,  or 
under  six  months,  and  another  3600  men  for  the  military  road  in  the  same 
time.  Reasoning  on  this  basis,  one  man  per  yard  for  continuous  lines,  as  in 
Sir  John  Jones's  formula  for  Torres  Vedras,  we  get  a  garrison  of  76,000  men 
required,  but  reduce  it  to  50,000  as  the  enemy  are  not  so  formidable  as  to  be 
considered  on  an  equality.  Dividing  up  this  50,000  men  we  take  24,000  of 
them  for  construction  and  immediate  protection  of  works,  leaving  26,000  for 
an  active  mobile  field  force,  and  we  calculate  we  can  construct  the  vallum  and 
forts,  military  road,  and  clear  the  ground  in  six  months.  We  then  put  on 
another  6000  men  on  to  the  ditch,  including  4000  diggers  and  2000  spreaders, 
and  find  that  they  could  complete  the  same  in  six  months,  including  a  margin 
for  unforeseen  contingencies.  If  16,000  of  those  who  constructed  the  vallum 
and  forts  were  put  on  to  the  ditch  we  should  finish  it  in  40  days ;  by  employ- 
ing more  men  on  the  works  and  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  field  army,  the 
whole  work,  vallum,  forts,  road  and  ditch  could  be  finished  in  two  months 
if  everything,  including  transport,  material,  quarried  stones  and  labour 
was  to  hand  and  the  weather  dry  and  everything  went  smoothly.    But  it  is 
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thought  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  big  force  to  protect  the  quarry- 
men,  of  whom  it  would  require  3000  to  do  all  the  stone  work  in  four  months. 
It  has  already  been  shown  that  50,000  men  is  only  sufficient  to  give  one 
sentry  every  50  yards  as  a  night  guard,  so  that  after  the  line  was  finished  there 
would  not  be  many  men  available  for  offensive  warfare  at  thb  rate  without 
weakening  the  protecting  force  on  the  lines  themselves.  A  number  of  minor 
suggestions  occur  based  on  details  such  as  the  dark  lines  in  the  vallum. 
These  may,  it  is  considered,  be  fairly  accounted  for  by  the  theory  of  uneven 
subsidence  and  unequal  shrinkage.  They  chiefly  bifurcate  towards  the  edges, 
as  owing  to  the  batter  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  upper  exterior  rhomboidal 
superstructures  fall  nearer  to  the  centre  line  of  the  vallum,  tending  to  tilt  the 
outside  two-thirds  of  their  sod  bases  upwards  when  resting  on  a  synclinal  bend 
of  turves  below  them.  We  know  that  exposure  to  the  rain,  unequal  thickness 
of  the  turves,  unequal  dryness  of  the  layers,  variation  in  the  hardness  of 
foundation,  all  would  tend  to  unequal  subsidence,  and,  it  is  thought,  cause 
these  peculiarities  of  the  lines  in  the  sections.  What  we  do  not  know  b 
whether  one  row  of  turves  was  pegged  down  to  the  rest,  as  in  modem  work  of 
sod  revetting  by  wooden  skewers.  Sod  revetments  intended  to  act  as  walls  to 
support  earth  behind  should  not  be  at  a  greater  slope  than  f ,  but  sod  mounds 
will  stand  at  almost  any  slope,  for  permanent  defence,  however,  like  the 

Antonine  mound  exposed  to  all  weathers  the  slope  of  ^  is  a  safe  one. 

Trifling  circumstances  suggest  other  reflections  such  as  these :  Was  the 
stone  found  at  Section  Bonnyside  No.  3  placed  there  as  a  kerb  to  retain  the 
heaped-up  earth  of  the  outer  mound?  Do  the  expansions  on  the  outer  ravelin 
flanking  the  north  entrance  to  Ardoch  furnish  any  clue  to  our  expansions? 
Do  not  the  frequent  stones  found  in  the  outer  mound  point  to  the  fact 
that  they  came  out  of  the  ditch  whilst  being  excavated,  and,  being  posterior  to 
the  vallum,  were  not  put  aside  to  use  in  the  rubble  foundation  of  the  latter 
structure? 

Does  not  the  distance  of  from  130  to  140  yards  between  any  two 
consecutive  expansions,  difiering  by  only  30  yards  from  the  distance  we 
have  ascertained  from  our  basis  or  calculation  derived  from  modem  practice 
as   the   distance   we   can   put   our   double   sentry,   namely,   at    140  yards 
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interval — does  that  lead  us  to  think  that,  if  expansions  are  found  at  nearly 
every  130  yards  right  along  the  face  of  the  lines,  that  they  might  have 
been  possible  stances  for  each  double  sentiy,  with  possibly  a  hut  below  in 
the  shelter  of  expansion  and  vallum  for  the  whole  of  the  night  relief  party, 
say  8  men  in  each  hut  at  every  130  yards  interval,  and,  had  they  any 
footways  to  the  outside  berro,  as  modern  continuous  lines  alwajrs  have 
covered  ways  with  frequent  entrances  to  the  interior,  was  the  outer  mound 
ever  utilised  in  this  way?  Why  should  the  culvert  at  Section  No.  2, 
Barrhill,  have  the  peculiar  dammed-up  spout?  Considering  that  the  spoat 
on  the  south  side  was  8  inches  lower  than  that  on  the  north,  was  not 
this  in  order  to  form  a  pond  on  the  south  side,  which,  by  wellmg  up, 
would  slowly  discharge  like  a  dam  over  the  northern  orifice,  and  thus 
save  the  undermining  of  the  curbs  and  consequent  subsidence  of  the 
vallum?  Look  also  at  the  V-shaped  southern  end  of  the  other  culvot, 
where  the  foundation  slopes  north! 

Does  the  fact  of  the  bottoming  of  rough  stones  being  a  foot  lower  than 
the  top  of  the  curbs  in  the  vallum  foundation  at  Croy  No.  8  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  not  only  was  a  deeper  key  made  for  the  vallum  at  a  very 
exposed  situation  from  the  wind,  but  also  that,  being  at  the  apex  of  a 
watershed  both  ways  on  hard  rock,  there  would  be  little  danger  of  the 
soakage  of  drainage  water  into  the  base  of  the  vallum,  thereby  endangering 
the  structure,  and  thus  doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  a  deeper  bottoming  ? 

Does  the  whitish  clayey  substance,  mentioned  as  forming  lines  in  some 
of  the  sections,  lead  us  to  think  that  the  layers  of  turves  were  bedded  in 
like  as  are  the  sod  mounds  of  the  present  age,  thus  agreeing  with  the 
system  described  as  ^^veiut  muruSf*  or  by  rows  of  headers  and  stretchers 
packed  in  with  earth  rammed  and  bedded  in  on  layers  of  loose  earth  or 
mortar?  The  whitish  clay  substance  looks  like  a  clay  earth  which  turns 
white  as  it  dries  through  age.  At  the  present  day  sod  mounds  are  rammed 
when  being  laid,  and  is  it  not  probable  that  the  vallum  of  the  Antonine  WaU 
was  bedded  in  an  earthy  clay  between  the  turves,  and  rammed  down  or 
pegged  to  the  row  below  ?  Can  it  be  that  a  damp-proof  course  has  been 
attempted  in  some  places  by  the  whitish  clayey  matter  to  keep  the  vallum 
from  getting  its  base  of  turves  soaked  with  subsoil  drainage  water? 
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Agab,  looking  at  Croy  Section  No.  8,  was  the  ditch  occupied  here,  and 
was  there  an  exit  through  the  vallum  indicated  by  the  protraction  of  two 
feet  beyond  ,the  north  kerb,  a  descent  by  steps  or  by  a  ramp  from  the 
top  of  the  vallum  being  made?  No  protraction  being  visible  to  the  south 
side,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  slope  of  the  base  of  the  vallum 
does  not  seem  to  warrant  a  protraction  of  two  feet  north  without  a 
reason.  To  get  full  effect  from  theu:  weapons  on  Croy  Hill,  it  is  though^ 
that  the  Romans  would  have  had  to  issue  out  to  command  the  ditch  from 
the  heights  above  in  some  cases.  See  also  Section  A8,  where  protracted 
lines  occur  as  well,  and  where  there  is  also  a  southern  expansion.  To  get 
onagers  out  of  the  forts  to  these  high  expansions  on  the  top  of  the  hill  would 
have  taken  some  considerable  time,  and  we  think  here  the  onagers  would 
have  been  better  employed  in  the  forts.  The  fact  of  there  being  no  kerbs 
to  the  expansion  makes  one  inclined  to  think  that  the  slopes  were  the 
natural  slopes  of  the  ground,  namely,  about  26  d^ees,  being  a  ramp  of 
ascent  for  men  only,  and  not  for  heavy  weapons. 

The  white  plastered-looking  front  to  the  vallum,  where  the  south  expan- 
sion leans  on  to  it,  looks  like  earthy  clay  packed  in  between  the  faces  of 
the  junction  of  the  vallum  and  the  overhanging  face  of  the  expansion,  or 
exuded  liquid  matter  from  the  joints,  and  as  if  this  white  clay,  perhaps 
waterproof,  was  layered  on  the  earth  side  of  the  rows  of  turves  with  the 
underneath  grass  surface  of  the  above  row  bedded  into  it  The  rows  of 
turves  being  levelled  uniformly  by  this  means,  why  does  the  clay  bedding 
disappear  in  a  vallum  with  peat  sods  preponderating,  as  at  Bonnyside? 
Were  the  peat  sods  dried  here  by  exposure  before  use  and  no  clay  bed 
considered  necessary?  Looking  at  Section  12A  Croy,  or  A7  at  the  second 
expansion,  the  vallum  has  fallen  away  to  the  north  side,  although  the  north 
kerb  is  15  inches  higher  than  the  south.  The  width  of  the  vallum's  base 
is  16  feet,  4  feet  of  which  l3ring  between  the  north  kerb  and  the  centre  is 
very  well  packed.  Does  not  this  fact  lend  itself  to  the  idea  of  an  exit 
from  the  vallum  to  let  men  out  to  defend,  from  the  edge  of  the  cliff 
overhanging  it,  the  fosse,  which  lies  40  feet  below.  As  the  slopes  of  the 
expansions  appear  to  have  been  very  easy  ones,  there  was  no  chance  of 
the  expansion  fiedling  down ;  and  if  there  was,  it  did  not  much  matter,  as 
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the  slopes  could  be  easOy  ascended  by  men.  There  were,  tharefore,  no 
kerbs  and  no  laying  of  clayey  matter  to  keep  the  turves  level,  so  as  to 
make  the  structure  more  stable  by  reducing  the  inequalities  in  the  thickness 
of  the  turves.  As  there  were  no  kerbs,  we  do  not  think  the  expansions 
were  meant  to  carry  an  abnormal  weight  The  black  lines  in  the  secticms 
of  the  expansion  would  not  be  so  distinct  against  the  red  earth  without 
the  intervening  whitish  clayey  layering.  At  Bonnyside  No.  i  we  should 
look  out  if  there  are  any  signs  of  an  exit,  for  there  is  an  expansion  here. 
The  layers  project  6  inches  beyond  the  north  curb  of  vallum,  and  not  on 
the  south,  and  the  berm  has  some  of  its  surface  laid  with  stones.  The 
scarp  and  counterscarp  seem  to  have  been  strengthened  here  by  supporting 
stones;  at  a  distance  of  133  yards  or  so  east  there  is  the  trace  of  another 
expansion  and  possible  ciavigula  on  the  outer  mound,  and  at  about  133 
yards  east  of  this  is  another  undoubted  expansion.  Bonnyside  Section 
No.  3  is  at  about  the  right  distance  for  the  next  expansion,  but  there  is 
nothing  structurally  peculiar  about  this  section,  except  the  large  stone  on 
the  counterscarp  edge.  Was  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  wet,  due  to  a  damp 
soil  near  Bonnyside,  and  were  there  any  foot  bridges  across  ?  Do  the  dait 
lines  here,  very  distinct,  indicate  turves  of  a  peaty  description? 

'  So  far  as  we  can  read,  the  riddles  which  present  themselves  in  the 
details  of  the  construction  of  the  Antonine  lines  and  forts,  they  have  in 
most  cases  several  plausible  solutions,  but  admit  of  only  one  really  correct 
solution,  and  that  is  the  one  which,  after  studying  all  possible  answers, 
absolutely  convinces  me  that  it  is  the  only  rational  one.  For  instance: 
The  expansions  may  have  been  places  d'armes  for  men,  weapons,  or 
stores;  they  may  have  been  flanking  places  for  an  exit,  or  simply  places 
of  assembly  or  parade  grounds,  where  men  could  quickly  assemble  or 
disperse.  The  supplementary  mound  on  the  escarp,  where  it  existed  in 
Roman  works,  may  have  been  either  to  give  an  additional  line  of  fire 
directly  into  the  ditch  or  to  deepen  the  ditch  on  the  escarp  side,  or  to 
form  a  support  iox  fraiseSy  or  an  obstacle  constructed  to  prevent  climbing 
up  die  escarp  wall  and  superior  slopes,  as  well  as  forming  in  itself  a  patrol 
path.  The  stone  kerb  14  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  escarp  side,  on 
Kough  Castle  No.  2^  an   intermediate  kerb,  may  have  been  to  hold  up  a 
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second  turf  mound  as  an  additional  line  in  front  of  the  vallum  for  a  double 
defence;  anC  there  are  two  heightened  curbs  acting  as  retaining  walls  to 
the  increased  thickened  vallum  of  16  feet  wide,  and  which,  according  to 
modem  principles,  would  have  been  strengthened  at  this  point.  The 
facing  of  the  scarp  and  counterscarp  at  Rough  Castle  with  stone  is  also  at 
once  diagnosed  as  an  increase  in  strength,  according  to  modem  practice 
for  supporting  forts. 

These  various  riddles,  to  be  accurately  solved,  require  a  very  carefol 
study  of  each  one  individually,  and  a  comparison  with  other  Roman 
works,  and  also  with  modem  practice.  It  is  thought  that  there  was  a 
good  reason  for  all  the  variations  observed  in  this  great  work,  and,  if 
these  few  reflections  will  be  of  any  assistance  in  directing  the  attention  of 
other  and  fresher  minds  to  this  interesting  study,  that  the  riddles,  which 
yet  remain  unsolved,  will  yield  eventually  to  the  careful  and  analytical 
researches  of  the  patient  investigator. 

Before  we  close  this  record  of  hasty  impressions,  what  can  we  do  to 
clear  up  the  historical  differences  as  to  the  relation  of  the  Antonine  Wall  to 
the  vastly  more  elaborated  Hadrian  Wall  further  south?  Can  we  deduce 
anything  worthy  of  our  attention  by  reasoning  on  a  rational  basis  of  the 
probable  sequence  of  similar  stmctures  in  more  modem  times,  so  as  to 
build  up  a  theory  which  will  fit  together  as  a  whole?  Julius  Capitolinus, 
the  inscribed  tablets,  and  Vegetius  seem  the  most  reliable  authorities.  Gildas 
says  that  the  sod-wall,  which  must  evidently  be  the  Antonine,  was  made 
by  the  Britons  of  sods  in  an  unskilful  way.  This  is  evidently  an  imaginary 
statement,  for  it  has  been  proved  by  us  up  to  the  hilt  that  this  wall  was 
made  in  the  most  skilful  way  after  Roman  design  and  by  the  Romans 
themselves,  who  in  the  tmest  sense  of  the  words  have  proved  themselves 
to  be  past-masters  in  the  art  of  fortification.  We  cannot,  therefore,  pay 
much  heed  to  Gildas.  Bede  and  Nennius  we  do  not  regard  as  much 
more  accurate  historians  than  Gildas  on  this  particular  point  Now, 
putting  ourselves  in  the  place  of  the  Romans,  advancing  as  far  as 
practicable  into  a  strange  country,  would  we  not  go  on  as  far  as 
we  could,  carefully  noting  the  country  we  pass  through? — say  up  to  the 
north  of  Ardoch,  where  we  established  a  camp ;  and  then,  having  observed 
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in  our  progress  the  tantalising  line  of  defence  between  the  Oyde  and  the 
Forth,  resolve  to  draw  the  line  at  that  barrier,  knowing  that  as  long  as  we 
had  command  of  the  sea  our  weak  flanks  would  be  secure.     Having  baih 
the  Antonine  Wall,  we  find  we  require  a  large   and   expensive  garrison 
to  keep  it  up,  and  to  be  able  to  assume  occasionally  the  offensive  as  the 
best  defence.    Afterwards  finding  the  wall  too  far  away  fi-oro  our  base,  and 
necessitating  a  very  large  and  expensive  army,  we  withdraw  fiirther  south, 
leaving  the  wall  in  the  hands  of  people  (the  Meatce),  whom  we  treat  as 
a  buffer  state,  who,  by  the  wayr  if  unfriendly  to  us,  had  not  command  of  the 
sea  without  our  aid,  and  were  therefore  liable  to  be  outflanked.    We  therefore 
decide  on  building  for  permanent  occupation  another  wall,  which,  though  very 
costly  in  its  first  construction,  would  by  its  strength  enable  us  to  reduce  our 
garrison  in  proportion  inversely  to  this  added  strength.     We  therefore  com- 
mence to  build  the  Hadrian  Wall  between  the  Solway  and  Tyne,  the  flanks 
of  which  would  be  much  more  secure.     To  commence  it,  therefore,  we 
construct  a  long  line,  viz.  the  south  agger,  with  fosse,  for  our  mobile  field 
army  to  start  firom  and  retire  to  if  required,  and  in  order  to  protect  the 
heavy  stone  wall  (which  would  have  to  be  afterwards  made  leisurely  in 
peacefiil  quiet,  if  possible,  and  in  sections)  from  being  outflanked  and  taken 
in   rear  whilst  under  construction.    This  masonry  wall,  of  course,  like  the 
vallum  of  the  Antonine,  takes  the  best  ground  for  observation  and  defence. 
Reasoning  from  our  experience  on  the  Antonine  Wall,  we  see  what  an  enormous 
garrison  would  be  required  to  maintain  and  defend  the  Hadrian  Wall.     We 
therefore  have  to  strengthen  the  lines  to  reduce  this  garrison  by  completing 
the  intermediate  northern  agger  in  the  simplest  and  cheapest  way — thus, 
forming  another  rampart  between  the  original  vallum  or  southern  agger 
and  the  majestic  masonry  wall  which  takes  the  place  of  our  vallum  in  the 
Antonine,   enabling  the  defence  of  both   the  north   and   south   sides   to 
be  made  by  a  small  garrison,  who  could,  if  necessary,  by  throwing  up 
entrenchments  between  the   north   rampart  and  the  masonry  wall,  com- 
pletely secure  their  own  protection  during  the  construction  of  the  sevexal 
sections  of  the  masonry  wall  and  afterwards.     It  certainly  appears  as  if  the 
whole  of  the  Hadrian  Wall  installation  was  built  on  a  preconceived  plan, 
forming  one  design,  the  dominating  structure  of  masonry  taking  the  best  line 
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afforded  by  the  ground,  the  protecting  south  agger  the  second  best  line, 
varying  in  distance  according  to  the  lie  of  the  land.  If  the  south  agger 
had  been  built  independently  before  the  masonry  wall  had  been  thought 
of,  why  did  it  not  take  the  best  ground  like  the  Antonine  vallum?  The 
military  road  has  to  be  close  up  to  the  masonry  structure,  for  facility 
in  handling  the  big  stones  which  have  to  be  manipulated.  There  must 
be  ample  room  between  the  military  road  and  the  fosse  of  the  south 
agger  for  construction  purposes,  turning  the  stone  carts  and  parking  the 
stones,  and  for  stone-masons'  huts  for  dressing  the  stones.  After  each 
section  of  the  masonry  wall  is  built,  then  it  is  time  to  think  of  strengthening  its 
defence,  thereby  reducing  the  number  of  the  permanent  garrison  who  would 
eventually  occupy  it  when  finished;  also  in  order  to  make  each  section 
in  course  of  construction  into  a  close  work  of  defence  if  necessary,  in  case 
of  attack  before  the  whole  line  of  masonry  wall  is  finished.  The  easiest 
way  of  doing  thb  is  to  complete  the  northern  agger,  which  answers  several 
purposes ;  but  it  is  not  worth  while  filling  up  a  portion  of  the  ditch  of  the 
north  and  south  agger  by  refilling  it  with  the  mound  of  the  south  agger, 
for  even  if  the  south  agger  remains  where  it  b  standing,  there  is  the  usual 
hurtling  zone  of  100  feet  available  for  the  north  agger,  and  the  marginal 
mound  of  the  south  agger,  where  it  exists,  is  only  on  all  fours  with  the 
intermediate  trenches  between  the  inner  and  outer  ramparts  at  Ardoch  and 
other  places,  besides  having  the  wide  ditch  which  forms  so  good  an 
obstacle  against  attack  from  the  north  side.  Besides,  the  distance  between 
the  north  agger  and  the  masonry  wall  is  so  narrow  in  places  that  the  same 
force  could  hold  both  sides  of  the  enclosed  work  if  necessary.  The  Romans 
knew  that  the  more  permanent  their  work  was  the  fewer  men  per  yard 
were  required  to  hold  it,  and  this  would  mean  the  greatest  economy  in 
the  long  run  if  it  had  to  be  held  permanently  by  a  large  army  for  many 
years. 

We  now  proceed  with  the  deductions  made  by  a  comparative  estimate 
of  the  price  of  the  Antonine  and  Hadrian  structures.  As  regards  the  earth 
required  for  the  enlarged  northern  agger,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  likelihood 
of  the  northern  fosse  being  constructed  before  the  masonry  structure  com- 
manding it,  as  it  could  be  done  in  shorter  time,  while  the  earth  available 
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from  the  foundations  of  the  masonry  wall  as  excavatedi  with  probably 
some  spare  earth  in  places  from  the  joint  north  and  south  fosses,  could 
be  used  for  the  completion  of  the  northern  agger.  This  is  a  matter  of 
calculation  and  measurement,  and  could  be  readily  ascertained.  It  appears 
likely  that  as  each  section  of  the  masonry  wall  was  finished  the  enlarged 
northern  agger  was  then  commenced  and  completed.  The  next  section 
of  masonry  wall  would  then  be  ready  for  its  protecting  parados  in  the 
shi^  of  the  northern  agger. 

Assuming  that  the  Roman  army  were  marching  on  two  roads,  one  up 
from  Carlisle  to  the  Antonine  Wall  say  at  Barrhill,  the  other  up  to  Camelon 
and  Falkirk  vi&  Inveresk  and  the  east  road,  according  to  modem  practice 
each  ss,ooo  men  would  occupy  ten  miles  of  length  of  road.  The  cross  con- 
nections of  these  two  main  roads  necessary  to  keep  up  lateral  communi- 
cation would  not  have  been  good  ones,  due  to  their  interception  by 
mountain  chains  and  streams,  and  we  do  not  know,  except  by  the  position 
of  hill  forts  and  camps,  whether  the  Roman  army  of  occupation  for  the 
Antonine  Wall  came  up  all  in  one  body  or  in  two  or  three  separate  columns. 
The  Romans  were  acting  on  '  interior  lines '  in  defending  the  Antonine  Wall, 
assuming  both  roads  of  advance  converged  towards  the  centre  of  the  WaU  of 
Hadrian.  But  if  one  body  was  using  the  East  Coast  road  along  the  shore 
line  from  Newcastle-on-Tjrne  as  a  base,  and  the  other  using  Carlisle  as  a  base, 
they  would  be  actmg  on  'exterior'  lines.  From  our  knowledge,  however,  of 
the  country  and  Roman  roads  of  approach  we  think  the  East  Coast  road  was 
not  used,  unless  there  were  three  columns  of  advance,  except  vi&  the  present 
Waverley  route  of  the  Midland  Railway,  namely,  parallel  to  the  Gala  Water. 
It  is  curious  to  note,  as  showing  how  little  geographical  strategy  alters, 
that  during  the  army  manoeuvres  in  Wiltshire  in  1898,  our  commissaries,  with- 
out having  consulted  any  antiquarian  authorities  whatsoever,  planted  their 
principal  camps  on  the  very  identical  sites  on  which  the  Roman  legions 
rested  during  their  conquest  of  Southern  Britain. 

In  addition  to  principal  bases  in  warfare,  there  are  secondary  bases, 
and  as  an  army  advances  into  a  hostile  country  so  day  by  day  it 
gets  more  distant  from  its  base,  and  begins  to  feel  less  secure^  and 
it    is    most    desirable    to    provide    a    new   'point    d'appui'   before   going 
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onwards,  as  well  as  a  new  base.  The  defender,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  he  is  obliged  to  retreat,  covers  himself  with  a  new  line  more  in 
the  interior;  indeed,  France  has  now  already  a  second  line  with  very 
strong  fortresses.  Compare  this  with  the  Antonine  and  Hadrian  construc- 
tions. Vegetius,  living  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Valentinian,  at  the  close 
of  the  4th  century  a.d.,  might  have  been  quoted  word  for  word  as  a 
nineteenth  century  military  writer  on  principles  of  war,  his  words  being 
full  of  wisdom  and  philosophy,  and  far  from  being  mere  exercises  in 
archaeological  curiosity.  Hadrian,  Trajan,  and  Antoninus  were  great 
builders  of  walls,  from  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  to  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde,  but  all  the  ability  of  these  engineers  and  the  lavish  expenditure  of 
the  exchequer  were  in  vain.  If  larg^e  numbers  of  men,  broad  rivers,  and 
intricate  mountainous  districts  cannot  keep  out  invaders  and  protect  a  state, 
neither  can  a  lengthy  wall  in  the  long  run  if  the  nation  becomes  effete, 
corrupt,  and  passive.  The  lines  of  Torres  Vedras  covering  Lisbon  answered 
their  purpose  effectively,  and  were  justified  by  the  topography  of  the  theatre 
of  operations ;  but  the  long  line  of  works  in  Belgium  in  1705  from  Namur 
to  Antwerp  were  carried  by  Marlborough.  Look  then  at  the  Chinese 
wall,  2000  miles  long,  40  feet  high,  and  wide  enough  on  top  to  drive  two 
coaches  and  four  abreast;  look  at  it  now, — in  places  not  100  miles  from 
Pekin  it  has  dwindled  down  to  a  miserable  mud  wall,  not  20  feet  high, 
and  of  no  thickness,  and  with  gaps  in  it  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  in 
width,  large  enough  to  admit  a  brigade.  It  is  a  sad  example  of  official 
negligence  and  corruption.  Close  to  Pekin,  however,  where  it  was  under 
the  immediate  eye  of  the  Empress,  it  is  a  magnificent  structure  built  of 
immense  blocks  of  granite. 

In  fact,  with  regard  to  boundaries,  we  find  that  certain  frontiers 
give  military  chances  to  brave  and  enterprising  armies,  but  that  no 
fixjntier,  however  massive,  or  however  strengthened  by  nature  or  by 
art,  can  prevent  a  luxurious,  inert,  or  corrupt  race  from  ruin.  That  great 
authority  on  fortification.  Sir  G.  Clarke,  R.E.,  says  that  the  best  ''fortification, 
judged  by  results,  has  been  improvised  by  stress  of  circumstances,  unspoiled 
by  the  debasing  influence  of  the  text-book,  and  not  demoralised  by  the 
technical  possibilities  opened  out  by  large  expenditure. **    Does  not  our 
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Antooine  Wall  come  under  this  categoiy?  We  look  upon  the  Antonine  lines 
in  the  same  light  as  those  of  the  lines  constructed  in  1877  against  the  Russians 
by  the  Turks  to  cover  Constantinople  at  Gallipoli  as  a  model  of  economical 
construction  for  the  purpose  required.  These  lines  at  Buyuk-Tchekmedje 
were  as  remarkable  in  strength  as  Constantinople  was  in  its  geographical 
position.  Out  of  their  20  miles  of  length  twelve  of  them  were  occupied  by 
broad  lakes  and  the  remaining  eight  by  swamps  and  impassable  thickets, 
whilst  a  ridge  of  from  some  400  to  700  feet  high  commanded  them»  covered 
with  redoubts.  30,000  men  actually  occupied  them,  but  according  to  modem 
rules  60,000  would  have  been  none  too  many  had  they  not  naturally  been 
so  strong.  30,000  men  here  were  a  more  powerful  force  than  60,000  in 
the  lines  at  Plevna.  Look  at  Mass^na  sullenly  retreating  after  long 
observation  from  the  lines  at  Torres  Vedras  in  181 1.  In  these  celebrated 
lines  the  first  line  was  29  miles  long  from  sea  to  sea,  the  second  line  24 
miles  long,  and  from  6  to  10  miles  in  rear  of  the  first,  the  third  lines 
were  quite  short  and  intended  only  to  cover  a  forced  embarkation.  The 
second  line  was  the  strongest,  the  others  appendages,  the  third  a  mere  place 
of  refuge.  There  were  five  practicable  roads  for  guns  in  the  first  line  and 
four  in  the  second.  The  aim  was  to  defend  these  roads,  and  strengthen 
the  fighting  positions  between  them  without  impeding  the  movements  oi 
the  defending  army.  The  loss  of  the  first  line  would  not  have  be^i  so 
very  serious,  except  for  the  bad  moral  effect  and  loss  of  prestige  which 
would  have  ensued,  as  the  second  and  stronger  lines  always  lay  behind 
To  occupy  50  miles  of  lines  and  man  150  forts  at  Torres  Vedras  took  quite 
a  few  men,  but  they  were  there  available.  The  Russians  tried  a  similar 
structure  at  Drissa  in  181 2  and  it  was  a  frulure,  but  Soult  was  successful 
at  Bayonne.  The  Americans  seem  to  set  great  store  on  lines,  especially 
when  the  land  defence  is  supported  by  sea  power.  In  the  case  of  Canada, 
if  the  Americans  were  to  attempt  to  invade  the  Eastern  province,  Nova 
Scotia  through  New  Brunswick,  they  would  soon  find  themselves  before  a 
second  Torres  Vedras,  the  right  flank  of  the  lines  resting  on  Northumber- 
land Sound,  the  left  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy  with  the  Petticodiac  River  in 
front,  and  a  strong  second  line  behind  with  flanks  resting  on  Cumberland 
Basin  to  the  west  and   Bay  Verte  to  the  east,   whilst  the  Intercolonial 
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Railway  in  rear  of  them  would  bring  up  men  and  supplies  from  Halifax  and 
Sydney  (Cape  Breton). 

When  a  state  proposes  to  invade  its  neighbour  it  should  first  organise  a 
solid  basis  of  operations,  a  zone  from  which  to  raise  reinforcements,  pro- 
visions, and  ammunition.  On  this  zone  there  should  be  some  strong  '  points 
d'appui,'  otherwise  it  will  be  liable  to  raids  and  enterprises  against  its  flag 
which  would  be  detrimental  to  its  utility.  The  Hadrian  line  seems  to  answer 
most  of  these  requirements,  whilst  the  Antonine,  not  being  on  so  permanent  a 
footing,  saved  the  danger  of  such  an  elaborate  and  far-reaching  frontier 
defence  as  tlie  Hadrian  without  an  over-multiplication  of  forts  or  entrenched 
camps.  The  Antonine  was  more  compatible  with  mobility  than  the  Hadrian 
(after  final  completion)  ;  for  permanent  works,  if  used  for  fighting  purposes, 
signify  immobility.  The  Antonine  would  give  the  offensive  army  many  a  safe 
debouch^  over  towards  the  enemy,  and  would  cover  a  retreat  and  check  the 
pursuit  The  Hadrian  would  form  a  position  from  which  the  advanced  forces 
could  fisdl  back,  recruit  in  safety,  recuperate  in  men  and  stores,  and  there 
await  the  arrival  of  reinforcements.  An  invader  who  has  sufficient  force  can 
seldom  be  prevented  from  entering  a  mountainous  country,  whether  by  the 
nature  of  the  roads  or  by  the  hill  forts  as  we  have  proved  in  India  and  in 
South  Afirica.  The  Romans  practically  surrounded  their  Empire,  whether  by 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine,  or  north  on  the  line  of 
the  Solway  and  the  Firth  of  Forth,  with  a  series  of  military  posts,  their 
headquarters  being  frequently  placed  behind  in  a  central  camp  or  colony, 
whence  they  could  with  ease  reinforce  any  part  of  the  second  line.  Rapid 
communication  with  every  part  of  the  Empire  was  secured  by  the  admirable 
military  roads  which  invariably  accompanied  the  progress  of  their  arms.  No 
question  of  cost  was  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  excellent  structure  and 
perfect  preservation  of  their  main  highways.  For  centuries  the  Empire 
expanded  and  the  armies  were  continually  advancing.  But  then  came  a  time 
when  the  progress  of  the  Empire  stopped  and  forts,  walls  and  vast  dykes  took 
the  place  of  powerful  armies  ready  for  the  fray.  The  end  of  the  Empire  was 
then  at  hand,  the  merely  defensive  attitude  behind  lines  of  forts  is  a  sure  sign 
of  national  decay.  The  Romans  became  timid  when  waiting,  victory  being 
uncertain,  and  before  long  the  very  roads  made  by  them  became  easy  avenues 
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of  approach  for  barbarian  invasions,  yet  these  roads  were  originally  baUt  for 
immortality,  and  are  still  found  frequently  in  all  parts  of  the  Eastern  world. 
Looking  at  these  considerations  it  appears  probable  that  the  Ime  from  the 
Solway  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  was  a  principal  base^  and  the  Antonine 
Wall  only  an  advance  or  secondary  base  in  point  of  strength  and  not 
entirely  in  point  of  time;  that  the  southern  agger  of  the  Hadrian  and  its 
fosse  and  northern  mound  were  in  the  nature  of  a  field  work  Une  of 
defence  for  an  advancing  mobile  army,  and  that  it  was  designed  to 
be  strengthened  as  time  went  on  by  the  construction  of  the  masonry 
wall  and  intermediate  agger,  at  a  time  when  the  advancing  army  had 
pacified  the  country  to  the  north  of  it,  building  in  its  turn  the  Antonine  as  an 
advance  semi-permanent  base  for  a  mobile  army,  and  when  the  country  to  the 
north  of  the  Solway  line  was  quiet  enough  the  masonry  wall  and  north  aggv 
were  completed,  during  which  time  the  Antonine  Wall  may  have  been  held. 
What  exact  intervals  of  time  elapsed  during  this  construction  period  it  is  not 
within  our  power  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  to  determine  with  any  approach 
to  accuracy,  except  perhaps  by  further  excavations  leading  to  further  finds 
and  the  historical  information  obtained  thereby.  In  enunciating  these 
principles  of  fortification,  I  have  been  much  assisted  by  a  perusal  of  the  works 
on  this  subject  written  by  Col.  Lewis,  R.E.,  who  himself  has  designed  and 
estimated  for  1 1  miles  of  continuous  lines  in  modem  times ;  and  for  the 
parallel  with  modem  lines  and  strategical  geography,  to  the  works  of  Mr. 
Maguire,  Barrister-at-law  of  the  Temple,  London,  a  well-known  military 
historian  and  geographer. 
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ESTIMATED  COST  PER  FOOT  RUN  OF  THE  ANTONINE  LINES 
Firth  of  Forth  to  Firth  of  Clyde  at  Civil  Ratbs  for  the  Work  Estimated  for. 


Part  of  the 
Building  or  Work. 


Base  Stones, 

Rubble  founda- 
tion, 


Internal  portion 
of  Embank- 
ment (less  re- 
vetted faces), 

Upper  portion, 

Embankment, 


Outer  fibres, 
Top, 

Ditch, 


Description  of  the  Work  to  be 

perfonned,  and  of  the 
Materials  and  Labour  required. 


Na 


Freestone  roughly  dressed  I  2/ 
and  bedded  m  mortar,      | 

Picking   up   and    cartine  <  1/ 
stones  to  place  required ; 
and      handpacking      in  1 
position  (say  3/-  per  Y.C. 
for  stones  and  lod.  for 
packing),  j 

Dig  common  ground  and  l  1/ 
throw  into  heaps,  [ 


Raising  do.  5  to  10  ft.  high, ; 

Extra  to  forming  ground  ^ 
in  layers  to  form   Em 
bankment. 


Sod  revetments  as  item 
(Sods  found  on  Govt, 
property). 

Covering  top  portion  with 
3  in.  mould  and  sow 
with  grass  seeds, 


Dig  common  ground  and 
throw  into  heaps, 

!  Forming  surfaces  of  ditch 
j  and  bank  to  required 
I    slope, 


I 


MiliUry  Road, 


Picking  up  stonesand  hand 
packing  as  above. 

Top  surface  of  do.  broken 
to  2  in.  gauge,  say  5  in. 
thick, 

Blinding  top  surface  with 
soft  earth  or  gravel, 


1 

^ 

I'O 

I'O 

Ft. 

12' 0 

I'O 

Yd. 

10' 0 

Say 

10' 0 
Yds. 

Half 

above 

As 

above 

10' 0 
Per 

I'O 

100 

60 
Per 

I'O 

100 

X 


8"!     I  4 
cubcj  i^. 

I'o     12  o 
cube  4|. 


10 
cube 


100  o 
4. 


20  o 


r.s.,^A 


F.S.' 


\^h' 


620 
622 


31 


25 


Amount.     |   Remarks. 


2/7 

3/w 
6d. 

3i 

42/ 
1/7 


;£    a.     d. 

3    5 


I  II 


2     O 


8    5 


Total  for  the  Vallum — price  per  lineal  foot  =17    2 


il  40' o  12' o   i'o  I  240  o 
Say    Yds.  cube 

4/|22'oi    I'o  T^. 

1   Per  I  100  F.S, 


29 


6d. 


6d. 


4    6 
5 


Total  for  the  Fosse — price  per  lineal  foot  = 
I  Say  ^iVd.  cube  if.  j  ! 


4  II 


=  J  above   Yd.  cube  J. 


1/ 


iS'o;    i'ojY.S.13. 


960 1  5/9 

+  3/' 


964     il 
977 


I    5 


Total  price  oer  Foot  Linod,   . 

Aad  contingencies,  say 


Or  £4  I  OS.  od.  per  Yard  Lineal. 


For  the 
road 
3    6 

£1    5    7 
4__5 

£1  10    o 
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Taking  the  price  of  the  whole  work  at  dvil  rates  for  labourers  at  3s.  a  day 
The  price  of  the  knistruction  of  40  miles  of  Vallum  and  Forts 

works  out  to ;f  181,280    o    o 

The  price  of  the  construction  of  40  miles  of  Fosse  works  out  to  •  5I9920  o  o 
The  price  of  the  construction  of  40  miles  of  Military  Road  works 

out  to 36,960    o    o 

Total  for  Antonine  Lines, ;^270,i6o    o    o 

Adding  contingencies  at  4s.  sd.  per  lineal  foot,        46,640    o    o 

Total  for  the  whole  Lines  amount  to      .        .         .    ;f  3 16,800    o    o 

1.  Assuming  it  costs  the  bare  sum  of  ;f  270,000  for  the  work  without  allowing  20  per  cent. 

for  contingencies,  and  the  soldier's  wage  is  half  the  civilian's,  namely  is.  6d.  a  day 
extra  working  pay  average  at  modem  rates,  we  find  that  the  time  it  would  take  to  ex- 
pend this  ;f  270,000  in  the  work,  employing  20,000  soldiers  every  day,  just  amounts 
to  six  months,  which  is  the  time  we  calculated  it  would  take  to  do  with  an  army 
of  20,000  men  working  8  hours  a  day  on  page  462  by  another  method  of  computa- 
tion, which  forms  a  very  satisfoctory  check  on  these  estimates  and  calculations. 

2.  Adding  contingencies  for  the  unforeseen  at  about  20  per  cent,  we  have  shown  that 

the  whole  of  the  Lines  would  cost  for  construction  work,  leaving  out  the  purely 
regimental  pay  of  the  soldier  which  always  goes  on,  the  sum  of  jf3i 6,800— say 
;f3 1 7,000— price  of  Antonine  Wall. 

3.  Comparing  the  price  of  the  Hadrian  Wall  with  this  by  a  very  rough  comparative  estimate, 

as  the  expense  of  the  masonry  wall  of  the  Hadrian  is  the  chief  item  and  does  not  exist  in 
the  Antonine ;  assume  for  curiosity's  sake  that  the  Hadrian  Wall  is  twice  as  strong  and 
twice  as  long  as  the  Antonine  and  we  get  a  rough  approximate  estimate  of  the  Hadrian 
Wall  as  four  times  that  of  the  Antonine  : — viz.,  4  x ;f 31 7,000 =;f  1,268,000  price  of 
Hadrian  Wall. 

4.  But  as  the  Hadrian  Wall  is  assumed  to  be  twice  as  long  and  twice  as  strong  as  the 

Antonine,  the  strength  of  the  permanent  garrison  to  hold  it  can  be  reduced  to  a 
number  not  far  exceeding,  if  at  all,  that  required  to  hold  the  Antonine  Wall,  which  at 
regimental  pay  rates  for  purely  military  duty  works  only,  would  amount  in  a  jrear 
for  say  an  army  of  60,000  men  at  is.  6d.  a  day  a  head  to  ;f  1,620,000  or  more  than 
the  price  of  constructing  the  whole  work.  This  shows  at  once  the  economy  of 
constructing  a  very  strong  work,  thereby  enabling  a  smaller  garrison  to  hold  it. 
This  calculation  is  only  for  the  bare  military  pay  of  the  soldier,  taking  no  account 
of  his  arms,  ammunition,  clothing,  food  or  equipment,  etc 

5.  It  is  thought  this  financial  argument,  i.e.  the  expense  increasing  as  the  soldier  gets  farther 

away  from  his  base,  is  in  fiivour  of  the  theory  that  the  Hadrian  Wall  was  built  for  per- 
manent occupation  subsequently  to  the  Antonine.  For  it  is  not  likely  that  the  lowlands 
of  Scotland  at  that  time  would  have  been  a  very  lucrative  acquisition,  but  rather  a  very 
costly  one,  and  if  the  Caledonians  could  be  kept  back  at  the  Hadrian  Wall  at  less 
expense  than  at  the  Antonine,  it  seems  likely  that  the  practical  Roman  Empire  would 
have  begun  after  a  time  to  realise  this  fiict  and  determined  to  construct  the  finished 
Hadrian  Wall  subsequent  to  their  costly  experiment  on  the  Antonine  lines — as 
the  more  business-like  method  of  procedure. 
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ANNUAL  EXCURSIONS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  1900  and  1901. 

1900. 

The  Excursion  took  place  on  Thursday,  30th  August,  the  day's  programme 
including  Dirleton  and  Tantallon  Castles  and  Whitekirk  Church.  Among 
the  members  present  were  J.  O.  Mitchell,  LL.D.,  Vtce-President^  Professor 
Cooper,  D.D.,  Peter  Sturrock  of  Baltorsan,  late  M.P.  for  the  Kilmarnock 
Burghs,  James  Caldwell,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  Robert  Guy,  J.  T.  T.  Brown, 
Robert  Brydall,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  John  Mann,  C.A.,  J.  Dalrymple  Duncan, 
F.S.A.  Lond.  and  Scot,  Hon.  Secretary^  the  Rev.  W.  Young,  R.  Hunter 
Dunn,  James  T.  Bell,  T.  B.  Fotheringham,  etc. 

The  excursion  party  left  Queen  Street  Station  at  8.45  a.m.,  and,  changing 
carriages  at  Edinburgh,  travelled  to  Dirleton.  There  the  interesting  ruins 
of  Dirleton  Castle  were  visited  under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  John  Kerr, 
minister  of  the  parish,  who  read  a  paper  upon  the  history  of  the  fortress 
as  follows — 

The  Castle  of  Dirleton  is  first  heard  of  in  connection  with  the  De  Vaux 
family,  which  on  the  Continent  has  played  a  very  important  part,  \'arious 
great  Dukes,  Sovereign  Counts,  and  Kings  having  borne  the  name.  Members 
of  the  Norman  branch  accompanied  the  Conqueror  to  England  in  1066, 
and  their  descendants  became  Lords  de  Vaux  of  Pentney  and  Beevor  in 
Norfolk,  of  Gillsland  in  Cumberland,  and  of  Harrowden  in  Northamptonshire. 

"The  learned  antiquary  and  historian.  Sir  James  Dalrymple,"  says 
Nisbet,  "  observes  that  the  ancient  sirname  Vaus  in  Latin  charters  called  de 
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Vallibus  is  the  same  with  the  name  of  Vaux  in  England,  and  is  one  of  the 
first  simames  which  appear  there  after  the  conquest  One  of  the  family 
came  to  Scotland  in  the  time  of  King  David  the  first,  and  in  the  reign  of 
his  grandson  and  successor,  Malcolm  IV.,  mention  is  made  of  Philip  de 
Vallibus,  who  had  possessions  in  the  South ;  and  soon  after  that  we  find  the 
family  of  Vallibus  or  Vaus  proprietors  of  the  lands  and  barony  of  Dirietoim 
in  East  Lothian,  and  also  of  Golyn  and  Fentoun.'' 

The  Castle  ruin  displays  three  distinct  architectural  features.  The  oldest 
(marked  in  black  on  plan)  is,  of  course,  the  de  Vaux  Castle,  of  which  a 
goodly  portion  still  stands,  and  carries  us  back  we  may  safely  say  to  beyond 
the  middle  of  the  12th  century.  The  large  round  tower  to  the  west  of  the 
entrance  and  the  smaller  square  and  round  towers  further  west  have  the 
characteristics  of  the  period — fine  regular  ashlar  work,  thick  walls  and 
narrow  loopholes,  with  wide  interval  bays  and  angular  openings  at  top  and 
bottom.  The  round  and  domed  ramp  at  the  south-east  angle  is  evidently 
a  remnant  of  the  original  edifice,  and  formed  the  sloping  base  of  a  round 
tower.  The  original  castle  was  built  on  a  hard  igneous  site,  not  high,  but 
very  secure,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  moat  which  was  supplied  from  a  lake 
near  by. 

In  the  year  1174,  John  de  Vallibus  was  one  of  the  hostages  given  to  the 
English  for  the  ransom  of  the  Scots  King,  William.  In  1244,  another  John, 
Dominus  de  Dirleton,  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  Magnates  of  Scotland 
in  the  Pope's  ratification  of  the  peace  between  England  and  Scotland. 
According  to  the  Glasgow  Chartulary  413  and  417,  this  gentleman  in  1243 
gave  10  merks  yearly  out  of  his  lands  of  Golyn  to  the  See  of  Glasgow. 
Again,  his  grandson,  John,  was  second  husband  of  Dervorgill,  widow  of  Sir 
John  Baliol,  and  mother  of  King  John  Baliol,  whose  claim  to  the  crown 
came  to  him  through  her.  In  1291  he  swore  fealty  at  Berwick  to  Edward 
the  First  In  1298,  when  Edward  I.  invaded  the  Lothians,  and  Wallace  fell 
back  before  him,  Dirleton  Castle  was  one  of  the  few  which  held  out 
Edward  passed  it  by,  but  sent  the  fighting  Bishop  of  Durham,  Anthony  Beck, 
to  attend  to  it  Beck  found  the  task  no  easy  one,  and  sent  to  the  King  for 
further  instructions.  "Tell  Anthony,"  replied  His  Majesty,  "that  he  is 
right  to  be  pacific  when  he  is  acting  the  Bishop,  but  that  in  his  present 
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business  he  must  forget  his  calling."  So  the  castle  was  stormed,  and  for 
some  time  it  was  held  by  an  English  garrison.  In  1306,  the  Wardrobe 
accounts  of  Edward  I.  contain  entries  of  provisions  and  ammunition  for 
the  Castle  of  Dirleton.  John  de  Vaux  seems  to  have  been  fickle.  In 
1304  he  was  a  principal  party  to  an  agreement  between  Edward  and  "John 
Comyn  and  his  Aydents."  Two  years  after  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  friend  of 
Robert  Bruce's,  and  an  order  is  given  by  Edward  to  Aymer  de  Valence  to 
seize  on  his  person  and  send  him  to  the  King,  and  give  the  Castle  of 
Dirleton  to  the  keeping  of  John  de  Kyngeston.  Again  he  made  his  peace 
with  Edward,  as  on  30th  September,  1307,  he  is  included  in  a  list  ordered  by 
the  King  to  proceed  against  Bruce  in  Galloway.  After  Bannockbum,  1314, 
the  Castle  again  came  into  the  possession  of  the  family.  Thomas,  who  was 
a  leader  of  the  Scotch  army  at  Halidon  Hill,  fell  at  NeviPs  Cross,  1346. 
His  successor,  William,  was  taken  prisoner.  On  his  release  he  held  various 
high  offices  under  King  and  Parliament,  and  died  in  1364.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  William,  his  elder  son  having  been  killed  at  the  siege  of  Berwick 
in  1355.  William  died  in  1392,  and  was  succeeded  by  two  co-heiresses,  one 
of  whom — Christian — married  Sir  John  Haliburton,  and  so  the  name  de 
Vaux  vanishes  from  the  scene.  It  may  be  noted  that  one  of  the  family 
connection,  Mr.  George  Vans,  was  Dean  of  Glasgow  and  Secretary  of  State  to 
King  James  II.  The  most  direct  inheritors  of  the  name  are  the  Vans 
Agnews  of  Bambarroch,  whose  crest,  a  lion  rampant,  holding  scales  in 
dexter  paw,  and  motto,  "  Be  Faithful,''  and  other  insignia,  are  said  to  be  from 
the  arms  of  the  Dirleton  de  Vaux. 

The  second  and  most  imposing  part  of  the  ruin  is  what  remains  of  the 
work  of  Walter  Halyburton,  who  was  Lord  Treasurer  of  Scotland  and  one 
of  the  Wardens  of  the  Marches,  and  who  in  1440  became  Lord  Halyburton 
of  Dirleton,  and  retained  the  estate  for  fifty-seven  years.  While  he  was  a 
supporter  of  the  young  King  James  I.,  for  whom  he  was  held  as  a  hostage 
on  his  liberation  in  1424,  he  was  friendly  also  with  the  usurping  uncle, 
Robert  Duke  of  Albany,  whose  daughter  he  married.  The  ruins  are  a 
testimony  to  the  Baron's  great  wealth  and  the  lordly  style  he  kept  up. 
The  massive  arched  entrance,  with  drawbridge,  gates,  and  portcullis;  the 
great  range  of  buildings  on  the  east,  where  the  wall  varies  from  thirteen  to 
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twenty-one  feet  in  thickness ;  the  wine-cellars  hollowed  out  in  the  rock  for 
butts  of  Gascony,  Falemian,  or  Sicily,  over  which  my  lord  could  look  from 
his  private  chamber  at  the  north  end,  underneath  which  is  the  dungeon^ 
the  bakery  with  its  ovens,  the  kitchen  with  its  lofty  vaulted  roof,  two  great 
fireplaces,  and  service  window:  then  the  grand  hall,  72  x  25  feet,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  had  a  timber  root  like  that  which  is  seen  at  Damaway 
Castle,  all  testify  to  the  importance  of  the  castle  and  its  lord,  and  furnish 
to  the  architectural  eye  "  a  fine  example  of  the  arrangements  usual  in  the 
great  quadrangular  castles  of  the  fifteenth  century."  In  1444  this  baron 
founded  a  collegiate  church  at  Dirleton.  Again  it  *'cam'  wi'  a  lass  and  it 
went  wi'  a  lass."  Patrick,  sixth  Lord  Halyburton,  died  in  1506,  and  was 
succeeded  in  his  title  and  estate  by  his  eldest  daughter  Janet,  who  married 
William,  second  Lord  Ruthven.  Their  son  Patrick  was  the  father  of 
John,  Earl  of  Gowrie,  who  in  1584  was  found  guilty  of  treason  by  King 
James  VL  and  beheaded.  His  chief  crime  some  say  was  that  the  king's 
favourite,  the  Earl  of  Arran,  coveted  Dirleton,  which  he  got,  but  did  not 
hold  long,  his  worthless  life  having  been  ended  by  the  assassin's  dagger. 
There  is  a  record  of  a  meeting  of  Privy  Council  in  Dirleton  during  the 
time  he  held  the  castle,  at  which  he  presided. 

The  castle  was  a  twelve  days*  refuge  to  King  James  VL  when  the 
plague  devastated  his  capital.  During  his  stay  he  was  entertained  with  the 
performance  of  Robin  Hood. 

Dirleton  was  restored  to  Cowrie's  son,  who  lost  his  life  and  ruined  his 
family  in  what  is  known  as  the  Gowrie  conspiracy.  This  castle  was  the 
bribe  which  Gowrie  offered  to  Logan  of  Fast  Castle  and  Restalrig  for  his 
assistance  in  the  business.  In  a  letter  produced  at  the  trial  Logan  wrote, 
''I  care  not  for  all  the  other  land  I  have  in  the  kingdom  in  case  I  get 
a  grip  of  Dirleton,  for  I  esteem  it  the  pleasantest  dwelling  in  Scotland." 

It  was  in  the  Ruthvens'  time  that  the  third  group  of  buildings  was  added. 
A  smaller,  or  private,  hall  or  dining  room  was  erected  along  the  south-west 
side  of  the  courtyard,  with  a  separate  staircase,  which  also  gave  access  to 
bedrooms  on  the  upper  floor. 

This  is  in  the  Scottish  baronial  style,  and  plaster  on  the  walls  betrays 
their  more  modem  date.    The  addition  marks  the  time  when  the  feudal 
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system  was  losing  its  grip,  and  the  baronial  lord  kept  the  great  hall  only 
for  state  occasions,  preferring  private  rooms  instead  of  dwelling  in  the 
midst  of  his  retainers.  The  buildings  exhibit  the  more  domestic  accom- 
modation of  the  mansions  of  the  time  of  King  James  VI.  Dirleton,  instead 
of  going  to  Logan,  went  to  Sir  Thomas  Erskine  of  Gogar,  who  saved  the 
king  from  the  conspirators  and  killed  Alexander  Ruthven  with  his  own 
hand.  He  was  created  Lord  Dirleton  in  1603,  Viscount  Fenton  in  1606, 
Earl  of  Kellie  in  16 19.  These  titles  now  go  with  the  Earldom  of  Mar. 
Erskine  died  in  1639,  having  parted  in  1631  with  Dirleton  to  James 
Maxwell  of  Innerwick,  gentleman  of  the  Bed-chamber  to  Charles  I.  In 
1646  he  was  created  Earl  of  Dirleton  and  Lord  Elbottle.  In  1649  there 
was  a  trial  for  witchcraft  in  the  Broad  Hall  of  the  castle  before  the  chamber- 
lain of  Dirleton  and  others.  A  witchfinder  found  the  devil's  marks  on  the  two 
— man  and  wife — who  confessed  that  they  had  had  a  visit  from  the  devil 
and  sold  themselves  to  his  service.  They  suffered  the  usual  penalty. 
Maxwell  was  a  zealous  royalist,  and  the  castle  was  held  by  mosstroopers 
in  the  interest  of  Charles  II.  in  1650.  When  Cromwell,  after  defeating 
Leslie  and  proceeding  to  Edinburgh,  found  this  and  other  strongholds  a 
nuisance,  as  they  came  between  him  and  his  base  of  supplies  at  Newcastle, 
he  issued  a  proclamation  on  November  5  against  these  irregulars  which 
meant  business.  His  lieutenant,  Major-General  Lambert,  appeared  before 
Dirleton  three  days  after,  closely  followed  by  General  Monk  with  1600 
foot  and  five  guns,  and  the  two  made  short  work  of  the  castle.  "Their 
great  shot  played,  and  the  fourth  shot  of  their  mortarpiece  tore  the  inner 
gate,  beat  down  the  drawbridge  into  the  moat,  and  killed  the  lieutenant 
of  the  mosstroopers,  so  that  they  called  for  quarter,  which  would  not  be 
given  them,  nor  would  they  agree  to  surrender  to  mercy  but  on  reverence, 
which  was  consented  unto.  They  took  the  governor  and  captain  of  the 
mosstroopers  and  sixty  soldiers.  Two  of  the  most  notorious  of  them  and 
the  captain  (Wait)  were  shot  to  death  upon  the  Place.  They  took  in  it 
many  arms  and  demolished  the  house."    So  endeth  the  story. 

Maxwell,  the  owner,  died  in  1653,  and  left  no  male  issue.  His  two 
daughters  were  Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  and  Diana,  Viscountess 
Cranbourae,  mother  of  the  third  Earl  of  Salisbury. 
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In  1663  Dirleton  was  purchased  by  Sir  John  Nisbet,  then  the  most  eminent 
lawyer  at  the  Scottish  Bar,  afterwards  Lord  of  Session  and  King's  Advocate. 
"  It  stood  him  a  great  soume  of  money,  and  was  looked  on  as  a  great  bargain 
and  purchase  at  that  tyme."  Nisbet  did  not  care  to  repair  the  ruin,  but  built 
Archerfield.  He  was  descended  from  the  Nisbets  of  that  ilk,  a  great  grand- 
son of  Henry  Nisbet,  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh  in  1597,  second  son  of  Sir 
Patrick  Nisbet  of  Eastbank,  Lord  of  Session,  bom  16 10,  Advocate  1633, 
Lord  Advocate,  Lord  of  Session  (the  last  to  hold  the  two  offices  together) 
1664,  resigned  1677.  He  was  a  great  scholar,  but,  acccnxling  to  Burnet,  he 
loved  money  too  much.  He  wrote  DirUtoris  Doubts  and  Dedsions^  1 665-7.  His 
only  surviving  child,  Joanna  Nisbet,  was  married,  first  to  Sir  William  Scott  <^ 
Harden  Kt,  and  second  to  Sir  William  Scott  of  Thirlestane.  On  his  death 
in  1687,  the  estates  passed  to  his  nephew,  William  Nisbet  of  Craigentinny, 
member  for  the  county  of  Haddington  in  the  last  Parliament  of  Scotland  and 
the  first  of  Great  Britain.  He  was  a  supporter  of  Scottish  national  rights,  and 
in  169s  subscribed  ;^iooo  to  the  Darien  scheme.  William  Nisbet  of  Diiieton 
married  Mary  Hamilton  of  Belhaven,  by  whom  Belhaven  estates  came. 
Their  son  married  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Lord  R.  Manners,  by  whom  the 
Bloxholm  Estate,  in  Lincolnshire,  came  into  the  family.  Their  only  child 
married  Thomas  Bruce,  seventh  Earl  of  Elgin,  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of 
the  Sublime  Porte,  well  known  for  his  researches  in  Greek  antiquities,  the 
giver  of  the  Elgin  marbles  to  the  British  Museum.  The  daughter  of  this 
marriage  was  Lady  Mary  Nisbet  Hamilton,  who  married  in  1828,  Robert 
Adam  Dundas,  Governor  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  sixth  son  of  Lord 
President  Dundas  of  Arniston.  Their  only  daughter,  the  present  lady  of 
the  manor,  is  married  to  H.  T.  N.  Hamilton-Ogilvy,  son  of  the  late  Sir  John 
Ogilvy,  Bart.,  of  Inverquharity  and  Baldovan.  The  next  heirs  to  the  estate 
are  the  Grants  of  Kilgraston. 

After  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  had  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Kerr  for  his 
valuable  paper,  the  Society  drove-  to  North  Berwick,  and  after  lunching  in 
the  Imperial  Hotel,  proceeded  to  Tantallon  Castle,  where  after  a  careful 
inspection  of  the  ruins,  Mr.  Dalrymple  Duncan  read  the  following 
paper — 
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Tantallon  Castle  was  probably  erected  by  William,  first  Earl  of  Douglas, 
who  in  137 1  obtained  possession  of  the  lands  on  which  this  fortress  stands, 
along  with  the  adjoining  Barony  of  North  Berwick. 

William  Douglas  was  created  Earl  of  Douglas  in  1356-7 ;  but,  having 
married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Donald,  12th  Earl  of  Mar,  he  was  in  her  right 
generally  also  styled  by  the  latter  title.  Being  descended  from  the  Comjrns, 
the  Earl,  on  the  death  of  David  IL,  in  1370-71,  appeared  inclined  to  dispute 
the  succession  of  Robert  II.  to  the  throne.  The  grounds  of  his  claim  have 
been  examined  by  the  late  Mr.  Riddell,  and  appear  not  to  have  been 
altogether  without  foundation ;  but  as  he  saw  clearly  that  the  High  Steward's 
party  was  extremely  powerful,  he  wisely  decided  to  pass  therefirom  on 
condition  that  Robert's  daughter  was  given  in  marriage  to  his  eldest  son, 
and  that  he  himself  was  appointed  warden  of  the  marches.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  Barony  of  North  Berwick  formed  part  of  the  consideration,  on 
account  of  which  Douglas  withdrew  his  claim.  It  had  been  possessed  by 
the  Macduffs,  Earls  of  Fife,  during  the  12th,  13th,  and  part  of  the  14th 
centuries,  and  on  the  death  of  Isabel,  the  last  Countess,  roust  have  passed 
along  with  her  other  estates  to  Robert,  Duke  of  Albany,  third  son  of  Robert 
^  II.,  who  in  all  probability  was  compelled  to  hand  it  over  as  an  additional  sop 
to  his  Other's  formidable  rival  Be  this  as  it  may,  for  no  written  grant  has 
been  recorded,  there  can  be  no  question  that  two  years  afterwards  (1373) 
the  Earl  of  Douglas  obtained  a  Crown  charter  constituting  his  village  of  North 
Berwick,  a  burgh  with  a  port  and  custom-house. 

On  the  fall  of  the  Black  Douglases  in  the  middle  of  the  15th  century, 
the  Red  or  Angus  Douglases  rose  in  their  kinsfolks'  ruin,  and  George,  fourth 
Earl  of  Angus,  had  bestowed  on  him  in  1457  the  Lordship  of  Douglas  and  the 
appendant  domains.  He  had,  previous  to  this,  received  in  1452  a  grant  of 
the  great  customs  belonging  to  the  King  in  the  burgh  of  North  Berwick,  and 
of  the  King's  Castle  of  Temptalon  and  lands  thereto  belonging,  erected 
into  the  barony  of  Temptalon  on  31st  June,  1452. 

The  Castle  was  a  favourite  residence  of  the  most  notable  of  the  Earls 
of  Angus,  Archibald  "  Bell-the-Cat,"  and  here  he  gave  shelter  to  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler,  the  English  Ambassador,  after  the  failure  of  the  negotiations  for 
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the  marriage  of  Mary  Stuart  and  Edward  VI.    Sadler  reported  the  piace 

poorly  fomishedy  but  sufficiently  strong  to  shelter  Angus  from  the  malice  of 

his  enemies. 

Scott,  as  all  will  remember,  makes  Tantallon  the  scene  of  the  visit  paid 

by  Marmion  to  the  grim  old  chief  of  the  Douglases,  and  well  describes  its 

situation : 

But  scant  three  miles  the  band  had  rode 

When  o*er  a  height  they  passed. 

And  sudden,  close  before  them,  shewed 

His  towers,  Tantallon  vast 

Broad,  massive,  hig)i,  and  stretching  &r, 

And  held  impregnable  in  war. 

On  a  projectii^  rock  they  rose. 

And  round  three  sides  the  ocean  fiows. 

The  fourth  did  battled  walls  enclose, 

And  douUe  mound  and  fosse. 
By  narrow  drawbridge,  outworks  strong. 
Through  studded  gates  an  entrance  biy, 

So  the  main  court  they  cross.    « 
It  was  a  wide  and  stately  square, 
Around  were  lodgings  fit  and  £edr, 

And  towers  of  various  form. 
Which  on  the  court  projected  far, 
And  broke  its  lines  quadrangular. 
Here  was  square  keep,  there  turret  high, 
Or  pinnacle  that  sought  the  sky. 
Whence  oft  the  warder  could  descry        ' 

The  gathering  ocean-storm. 

"Bell-the-Cat"  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  (his  son  the  Master  of 
Angus  having  been  killed  at  Flodden).  The  new  Eari  married  Maigaret, 
Queen  Dowager  of  Scotland,  and  on  Albany's  departure  for  France  in  15 17, 
was  nominated  one  of  the  Council  of  Regency,  in  which  his  power  latteriy 
became  paramount. 

The  Earl  of  Arran  and  others  of  the  chief  nobility  formed  a  party 
against  him,  and  a  bloody  conflict  between  the  two  fjeurtions  took  place 
in  the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh  in  1520,  when  Arran's  party  was  worsted. 
This  aflray  became  known  by  the  name  of  "Qeanse  the  Causeway." 
Angus  was  driven  into  exile  in  France  for  two  years,  but  returned  in  1524, 
and  was  again  appointed  one  of  the  Council  of  Regency.    Succeeding  in 
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getting  an  act  passed  declaring  that  as  the  King  had  now  attained  the  age  of 
14  years  the  ftill  royal  prerogative  had  vested  in  him,  Angus,  as  in  possession 
of  the*  King's  person,  had  virtually  nothing  short  of  uncontrolled  power. 
Two  attempts  were  made  to  liberate  James  out  of  his  hands,  but  it  was  only 
in  1528  the  young  monarch  succeeded  in  escaping.  When  he  did  so 
Angus  was  forthwith  deprived  of  his  office  of  Chancellor,  and  he,  his 
brother  and  uncle,  were  declared  forfeited  by  the  parliament  Angus 
retired  to  his  Castle  of  Tantallon,  where  he  was,  in  September,  152S, 
besieged  by  the  King,  who,  however,  withdrew  his  troops  in  November, 
leaving  only  a  small  detachment  to  protect  the  artillery.  Angus  thereupon 
swooped  down  with  150  horse  and  captured  the  guns.  He  did  not,  however, 
retain  his  prize  but  sent  it  to  James,  charging  the  commander  of  the  royal 
forces  to  inform  the  King  that  his  lojralty  to  him  was  unshaken,  and  that 
if  it  had  been  represented  otherwise  he  had  been  foully  slandered. 

Angus's  magnanimity  in  not  seizmg  the  cannon  had  no  effect  upon 
the  implacable  King,  who  declared  that  while  he  lived  the  Douglases 
should  have  no  resting-place  in  Scotland.  Angus  accordingly  retired  to 
England,  and  the  siege  of  Tantallon  was  resumed. 

Pitscottie  thus  describes  the  siege :  "  Ffarder  the  king  made  procliema- 
tioun  into  Fyfe,  Angus,  Stretheme,  Stirlingschjnre  and  Lowtheane,  Merse 
and  Teivedaill  to  compeir  at  Edinburgh  the  10  day  of  December  anno  I**  V* 
and  xxvii  zeiris,  that  they  may  compeir  the  said  day  at  Edinburgh  witht 
xl  dajris  wictuall  to  pase  witht  him  to  Tarotallane  to  seige  the  samin; 
and  to  that  effect  gart  send  to  the  Castle  of  Dunbar  to  Captane  Morise  and 
thair  borrowit  sum  artaillze  and  layit  great  pledgis  for  the  samin,  because 
the  castell  was  then  in  the  Duik  of  Albanieis  handis  and  the  artaillze  thairof  his 
awin,  bot  it  was  ewer  at  the  kingis  plesour  quhene  he  had  ought  to  do 
and  be  the  command  of  the  said  Duike  of  Albanie.  Bot  zeit  for  restoiring 
and  deliuering  of  the  samin  and  obserwing  of  ane  goode  order  caussit  the 
lordis  to  pase  in  pledge  for  the  said  artaillze  quhill  it  was  deliuerit  againe; 
and  ressawit  the  samin  in  maner  as  efter  followis,  that  is  to  say  tuo  gret 
cannonis,  that  is  to  say,  thrawimnouth  and  hir  marrow,  witht  tua  gieit 
battartis  and  tua  myans  and  tuo  doubill  fallcons  and  foure  quarter  (allcons 
witht  thair  powder  and  bullatis  and  gouneris  for  to  wse  them  conforme  to 
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the  kingis  plesoor.  Syne  pasrit  fordwart  to  Tamtallan  and  seigit  the  samm 
the  space  of  xx  dayis,  hot  they  come  no  speid ;  quhither  the  castdl  was 
so  strong  or  the  gouneris  comipit  be  the  Earle  of  Angus  moyans,  I  can 
nocht  telL  Bot  the  king  left  it  and  was  constranit  to  depairt  hame  to 
Edinburgh  againe  withtout  ony  succes  of  wictorie  or  ony  hope  of  die 
winning  of  the  said  castell,  bot  had  baitht  mony  men  and  horse  slaine 
at  the  persuite  of  the  said  castell;  and  at  his  returning  had  ane  nobill 
captane  of  weir  slaine  callit  Dawid  Falcunar  quho  was  slaine  and  mordrdst 
cruellie  be  the  hands  of  Archebald  Douglas  wmquhill  thesawrar  and  £uher 
brother  to  the  said  earle.  At  quhose  slaughter  the  kin^  was  hevdie 
displeissit  and  lamented  the  same  greatlie,  casting  all  the  ingyne  that  he 
might  be  his  consull  to  obtene  the  castell  of  Tamtallan,  knawand  weill  gif 
he  had  the  castell  thair  wald  be  no  ressorting  the  earle  nor  to  his  freindis 
into  that  contrie.  Thairfor  he  caussit  sindrie  lordis  and  gentillmen  to  mak 
moyans  witht  the  said  captane  callit  Simon  Penango,  promissand  to  him 
great  giflis  and  rewairdis  batht  of  land  and  geir,  witht  the  kingis  spedall 
favouris  and  remeit  of  all  thingis  bypast  to  the  said  captane  and  his  brother 
and  his  freindis  or  serwandis  quhome  he  desyrit  excepand  the  Douglassis. 
In  all  thingis  off  their  offeris  the  captane  tuik  to  be  advyssit  be  ane  certane 
day  and  syne  promissit  to  gif  the  king  ane  answer  conforme  to  his  desjrre ; 
and  in  the  mean  tyme  the  said  captane  sent  to  the  earle,  Archebald  and 
George,  to  wit  quhat  was  thair  myndis,  schawand  to  thame  that  he  was 
ewill  wictillit  and  wantit  artaillze  pulder  and  bullattis,  thairfor  desyrand  the 
said  earle  and  his  freindis  to  Auneische  him  thairwith  withtin  ane  certane 
day  or  then  wtherwayis  it  was  force  to  him  to  rander  the  forsaid  castell 
to  the  kingis  grace  or  wtheris  in  his  name  that  persewit  it''^ 

The  chronicler  then  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Earl  could  not  supply  the 
unfortunate  Captain  with  ammunition  or  victuals,  because  the  castle  was 
watched  both  by  sea  and  land;  and,  consequently,  the  castle  was  given 
up  to  the  King,  who  garrisoned  it  and  repaired  the  breaches  in  the  walls, 
so. as  to  be  even  stronger  in  the  future  than  it  had  been  in  the  past  The 
castle  capitulated  on  4th  December,  and,  along  with  all  the  other  estates 
of  the  Earl  of  Angus,  were  forfeited  to  the  Crown. 
1  Pitscottie,  Book  XXL,  Chapter  six. 
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Thereupon  (to  again  quote  Pitscottie)  "the  king  gart  garnische  the 
Castell  of  Tantalloun  witht  men  of  weir  and  artaillze  and  pat  in  ane  new 
captain  to  wit  Oliepheir  Sincklar,  and  caussit  maissouns  come  and  rainforce 
the  samin  wallis  quhilk  was  left  waist  of  befoir,  as  transses  and  throw 
passages  and  maid  all  massie  wark  to  that  effect  that  it  sould  be  wnwinabill 
in  tymeis  comming  to  ony  enemeis  that  wald  come  to  persew  it"  ^ 

Till  James  V.'s  death  Angus  lived  in  England  (where  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Privy  Council),  but  when  the  king  died  in  1542,  he  returned 
to  Scotland  and  his  estates  were  restored  to  him.  He  made  Tantallon 
stronger  than  ever,  and  is  said  to  have  died  there  in  1557. 

In  1639  the  castle,  which  was  then  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of 
Hamilton,  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Covenanters,  who  garrisoned  it 
against  the  King's  forces. 

In  the  Douglas  Book  (iii.  274)  there  is  printed  an  inventory  of  the 
plenishing  in  Tantallon  Castle,  circa  1670,  as  follows: 

Four  iron  zeds  at  the  enterie,  and  ane  iron  zet  at  the  tumbler,  with  short  perculieris. 

In  the  wel  chamber  nothing  except  the  wel,  tow,  and  bucket. 

In  the  chamber  next  tharto  two  old  bedsteades,  with  ane  old  table. 

In  the  chamber  second  to  the  wel  chamber  ane  old  carvet  bedstead,  ane  folding  bed, 
ane  table,  and  ane  old  chayre. 

In  the  stable  next  therto  ane  heck  and  ane  manger. 

In  the  outroume  of  the  garden  chamber  ther  is  ane  good  bedstead,  wanteing  cover 
above,  with  ane  kist ;  ther  is  ane  old  caise  in  the  window,  with  sum  broken  glese. 

In  the  inner  roume  therof  ther  is  ane  litle  wainscot  table,  and  in  on  of  the  window, 
ane  fixed  caise,  with  brods,  but  wantes  glase;  in  them  is  3  dooris. 

In  the  latching  ther  is  ane  iron  brace,  ane  galaise,  ane  pair  of  great  raxes,  tua  litle 
taUes,  and  tua  formes,  with  ane  great  chyre  and  ane  cuting  boord. 

In  the  baikhouse  ther  is  onlie  ane  table. 

In  the  dyneing  roume  ther  is  four  carpit  chyres,  ane  old  armet  chyre,  ane  bedstead, 
ane  bathing  fatt  with  ane  studie,  and  thrie  fixed  windowes  with  broades  and  glase,  and 
ane  wainscott  table,  and  ane  iron  biace. 

In  the  chamber  called  my  ladies'  chamber  ther  is  ane  roun  table,  ane  brace  and  twa 
fixed  windowes  with  caices,  broades,  and  glase,  with  ane  old  falding  bed. 

'^AccortUng  to  Messrs,  AfcGHbon  and  Ross^  what  James  V,  did  was  4o  make  the  wails  as 
soHd  as  possible  by  building  up  all  the  passages  and  apertures  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls^ 
so  as  to  prevent  them  from  being  breached  by  cannon;  e.g.,  the  fine  ancient  gateway  in  the 
entrance  tower  was  blocked  by  the  erection  of  a  wall  in  front  of  it^  with  only  a  small  door  and 
narrow  passage  left.    Castellated  and  Domestic  Architecture  of  Scotland.     Vol.  I.,  p.  433. 
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In  the  long  hall  ther  is  ane  dmwii^  table,  twa  braces,  ane  folding  bed,  with  lyve 
windowes  and  old  calces. 

The  chamber  in  Douglas  tower  is  ane  aid  bedstead,  stanchellis  in  the  south  windows 
and  ane  caice  and  broades  in  the  north,  with  ane  old  table. 

In  the  said  chamber  thair  is  a  old  bedsteades,  ane  old  brace,  and  ane  folding  bed- 
stead, and  ane  window  have  broades  and  caice. 

In  the  blew  chamber  ther  is  ane  carved  bedstead,  ane  old  fir  taUe,  ane  brace,  and 
on  on  of  the  windowes  fixed  with  ane  caice  and  glesse. 

In  the  chamber  next  therto  thair  is  ane  old  litle  kist.  Wpon  the  tumpyk  that  leades 
up  to  the  tompyk  twa  windowes  fixed  with  iron  stanchdlis,  and  in  the  cast  towre  on. 
At  the  wall  ther  is  ane  windowse,  with  siim  aid  timber.  In  the  lang  lalt  thair  Is  ane 
great  meall  gimelL  Everie  enteric  in  the  house  hes  ane  door  with  snekes;  the  draw- 
brig  has  four  iron  bands  thereon. 

This  list  of  the  furniture  in  a  mansion  of  the  rank  of  Tantallon  clearly 
shows  the  Spartan  simplicity  which  characterised  domestic  life  in  Scotland  in 
the  17th  century. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century  the  castle  and  lands  were  sold 
by  the  Duke  of  Douglas  to  Sir  Hew  Dakymple,  Lord  President  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  and  they  still  remain  the  property  of  his  descendant.  Sir 
Walter  Dalrymple.  The  castle,  till  then  habitable,  was  demolished  and 
left  to  decay. 

Tantallon  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  castles  erected  about  the  end  of 
the  14th  century  or  the  beginning  of  the  15th  centuries  in  the  form  of  a 
quadrangle,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  succeeded  an  earlier  building  on 
the  same  site.  One  can  have  little  doubt  that  the  wonderful  suitability  of 
the  position  for  the  construction  of  a  place  of  defence  must  have  been 
observed  long  before  137 1.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  much 
stronger  situation  for  a  building  of  the  kind  before  the  age  of  cannon. 

As  the  castle  was  protected  by  the  sea  on  three  sides,  it  was  only 
necessary  to  defend  it  artificially  on  the  fourth  or  western  side.  Here 
there  was  a  deep  ditch  and  a  strong  battlemented  wall,  12  feet  thick  and 
50  feet  high,  in  front  of  which  was  a  large  outer  bailey,  300  feet  long 
by  220  feet  wide,  defended  to  the  west  by  a  ditch  and  mound,  while  still 
further  west  there  is  another  mound  and  ditch  running  firom  the  rocks  on 
the  north  almost  to  the  ravine  on  the  south,  where  it  turns  eastwards  and 
joins  the  inner  enclosure. 
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The  gateway  tower  (which  served  as  a  keep)  was  a  large  and  im- 
portant structore.  The  wall  running  north  and  south  from  it  had  towers 
at  both  the  extremities.  The  hall  and  other  apartments  were  situated 
along  the  north  side  of  the  enceinte^  with  vaulted  cellars  below  and  bed- 
rooms above.    The  buildings  were  probably  continued  round  the  quadrangle. 

The  castle  was  long  deemed  impregnable.  Bellendeo  calls  it  '*un- 
movable  by  engine  of  man,"  and  ''to  ding  down  Tantallon  and  build  a 
bridge  to  the  Bass"  passed  into  a  proverb  as  impossibilities. 

A  visit  was  next  paid  to  the  fine  church  of  Whitekirk,  where  the  Rev. 
P.  Hately  Waddell,  after  pointing  out  the  many  interesting  features  of  the 
edifice  read  a  note  on  it  in  the  following  terms — 

The  church  now  represents  three  parishes,  and  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
district  which  they  originally  occupied.  The  parish  of  Auldhame  was  on 
the  north,  and  that  of  Tjrninghame  on  the  south,  with  Whitekirk  between 
them.  These  were  all  foundations  of  S.  Baldred,  and  two  of  them  claim 
his  grave.  There  are  ruins  of  an  ecclesiastical  building,  commonly  called 
a  Priory,  at  Auldhame,  and  distinct  traces  of  a  churchyard ;  but  the  parish 
and  church  there  were  not  renewed  after  the  Reformation.  Of  the  church 
at  Tyninghame  two  beautiful  Norman  arches  and  some  other  remains  are 
still  standing,  and  the  church  existed  for  worship  until  1761.  The  history 
of  the  Tyninghame  church  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the  threes  as 
we  possess  its  Session  Records  from  1615 ;  those  of  Whitekirk  b^:in  much 
later,  as  several  of  the  early  volumes  were  lost  long  ago  in  a  fire  at  the 
schoolmaster's  house.  There  came  firom  the  church  at  Tjminghame  many 
interesting  relics:  a  Bible  which  used  to  be  carried  to  and  firom  the 
Bass  in  the  Covenanting  times,  the  bell  which  announced  a  death  in 
the  parish  and  was  carried  at  the  head  of  the  burial  procession,  a  basin 
for  baptism  with  a  boss  in  the  centre  for  the  laver  to  stand  on,  silver  and 
pewter  Communion  plate,  and  leaden  tokens  250  years  old,  which  are  still 
in  use.  The  oak  firont  to  the  Earl  of  Haddington's  gallery  here  was  also 
brought  fix>m  his  seat  in  Tyninghame  church. 

Whitekirk  was  not  the  original  name  of  the  church.  We  know  from 
the  history  of  the  church  which  was  found  in  the  library  of  the  Vatican 
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at  Rome  that  the  spot  was  originally  called  Fairknowe,  and  the  church 
was  dedicated  to  our  Lady  of  Fairknowe;  but  at  the  Reformation^  when 
as  this  account  says,  it  was  given  over  to  the  preachmg  of  heresy,  the 
name  was  changed  to  Whitekirk.  A  few  years  ago,  when  restoring  the 
south  transept,  I  ventured  to  rededicate  the  window  there  to  our  Lady  of 
Fairknowe  and  the  Holy  Well.  For  this  is  a  Holy  Well  churdi,  and 
was  first  founded  as  a  small  shrine  in  1295,  by  a  Countess  of  Dunbar,  as 
a  thankoffering  for  the  relief  she  received  by  drinking  the  water  of  the  wdL 
Search  has  often  been  made  for  the  well,  but  in  vain.  The  reputation  of 
the  Holy  Well  and  the  sacred  traditions  of  the  church  made  this  place  a 
frequent  resort  of  pilgrims,  and  there  is  saud  to  have  been  as  many  as 
16,000  pilgrims  in  the  year  1309.  Among  distinguished  pilgrims  a  century 
later  was  i£neas  Sylvius,  afterwards  Pope  Pius  II.,  who  walked  all  the  way 
from  Dunbar  barefoot  Until  the  Reformation  there  were  pilgrims'  houses 
standing  to  the  east  of  the  church,  but  these  were  then  destroyed  and  used 
by  Oliver  Sinclair  to  build  a  private  house  for  himself.  The  building,  which 
still  remains  in  the  field,  and  which  has  many  old  pieces  of  masonry  left 
in  it,  is  said  to  have  been  the  monks'  Tithingbam.  The  Tower  of  the 
church,  in  which  there  were  two  flats  or  stories,  was  in  later  dajrs  used  as 
an  alms-house  for  the  casual  poor:  there  the  children  of  wandering  tramps 
were  sometimes  bom,  and  there  often  the  old  folks  died  There  does  not 
seem,  however,  to  be  there  or  elsewhere  in  the  church  any  *' squint" 
for  the  use  of  the  sick  or  outcast  wanderers. 

You  will  see  in  the  south-west  pillar  of  the  tower  a  small  door  to  a 
chamber  which  might  have  been  supposed  to  be  a  squint,  as  it  is  six  feet 
long  and  penetrates  through  the  pillar  into  the  wall  beyond.  The  chamber, 
however,  which  was  only  discovered  a  few  years  ago,  shewed  no  sign  of 
any  communication  with  the  outside^  and  was  probably  the  awmry  of  the 
church  when  the  east  end  was  at  the  pillars  of  the  tower  and  the  altar 
stood  between  them.  The  present  Choir,  the  Vatican  record  tells  us,  was 
added  to  the  western  portion  of  the  church  in  1439,  *<all  arched  with 
stone,  agreeable  to  the  mode  of  Peter  de  Maine."  The  western  part  of  the 
church  is  therefore  the  older,  and  the  tower  must  be  of  the  end  of  the 
14th  century,  or  five  hundred  years  old  at  least    The  Nave  of  the  church 
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has  been  badly  knocked  about  and  altered,  for  the  roof  was  once  the 
same  height  as  that  of  the  choir,  as  you  will  see  from  the  marking  of  the 
water-table  on  the  outside  of  the  tower.  At  one  time  it  was  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  church  by  a  stone  and  lime  partition,  and  was  for  many 
years  used  as  a  school ;  the  proposal  of  one  minister  to  use  it  as  a  granary 
was,  however,  refused  by  the  Presbjrtery,  When  used  as  a  school  there 
was  a  door  under  the  window  at  the  west  end,  but  this  was  built  up  when 
the  law  was  passed  for  the  erection  of  parish  schools  and  schoolhouses 
about  1696. 

The  Porch,  which  is  a  very  pretty  specimen  of  the  15th  century,  was 
added  to  the  original  building;  but  you  will  find  traces  of  a  wooden  porch 
inside  the  stone  one,  and  a  niche  for  the  Virgin's  image.  On  the  stone 
porch  as  it  now  is  you  will  see  the  places  where  wooden  dooks  held  the  iron 
for  the  lamp  in  front  of  the  image,  and  also  on  the  right  side  the  leaden 
plug  to  which  the  ''jougs"  were  fixed. 

In  contrast  with  the  gracefiilness  of  the  porch,  the  rest  of  the  building 
has  a  strong  and  massive  appearance,  with  embattled  tower  and  heavy 
buttresses.  The  little  oriel  window  in  the  east  wall  relieves  the  weight 
of  masonry,  and  the  Bishop's  coat-of-arms  carved  above  it  on  the  outside 
gives  it  some  historical  though  now  undecipherable  tradition.  The  glass  in 
this  window  and  in  the  south  transept  is  by  Kempe  of  London ;  that  in  the 
west  window  presented  by  the  Earl  of  Haddington  is  by  Hardman  of 
Birmingham.  The  groining  in  the  centre  of  the  church  under  the  tower  is,  I 
believe,  not  altogether  usual ;  the  more  common  form  being  the  plain  barrel- 
vaulting.  On  the  shield  in  the  centre  of  the  groining  are  carved  two  crosses, 
the  Latin  and  the  S.  Andrew ;  whether  that  is  what  they  are  really  meant 
for  and  whether  such  a  combination  has  any  special  meaning,  I  cannot  teU. 

The  restoration  of  the  church  took  place  about  sixteen  years  ago, 
under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Wardrop  and  Anderson,  and  everything 
was  done  to  retain  the  dignity  and  simplicity  of  the  ancient  building. 

Mr.  Hately  Waddell  having  been  thanked  for  his  kindness  and  courtesy, 
the  Society  drove  back  to  North  Berwick  and  returned  to  Glasgow  in  the 
course  of  the  evening. 
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The  Excursion  took  place  on  Tuesday,  3rd  September,  when  a  visit  was 
paid  to  Lochmaben  and  Spedlins  Tower.  Among  the  members  present  were 
Peter  Sturrock  of  Baltersan,  late  M.P.  for  the  Kilmarnock  Bmrghs,  Andrew 
Smith,  F.S.A.Scot,  J.  M.  Easton,  James  White,  F.S.A.Scot,  William 
Anderson,  F.S.A.Scot,  James  Ness,  J.  D.  G.  Dalrymple,  F.S.A.  Lend, 
and  Scot,  Hon.  Secretary,  A.  B.  Dick-Cleland  of  Ravenswood,  J.  Arthur 
Brown,  W.  J.  Wood,  John  Mann,  C.A.,  Charles  E.  Whitelaw,  W.  E. 
Wingate,  J.  Edmiston,  W.  Maclay,  John  Hunt,  etc 

Leaving  the  Central  Station  at  10.5,  the  members  proceeded  by  train  to 
Lockerbie,  where  carriages  were  in  waiting,  in  which  they  drove  to  Spedlins 
Tower.  On  the  way  they  were  met  by  the  Rev.  R.  NeiU  Rae,  minister  of 
Lochmaben,  under  whose  guidance  a  small  but  well-preserved  Roman  camp 
was  visited  Resuming  the  journey  and  arriving  at  Spedlins,  the  Tower 
(which  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Annan)  was  carefully 
examined.  It  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  a  Scots  border  keep,  the  uppo* 
portion  dating  from  the  year  1605  (^  ^  shown  by  a  panel  on  the  eastern 
side),  and  the  two  lower  stories  belonging  probably  to  the  14th  century. 
The  ground  floor  and  the  hall  on  the  first  story  are  vaulted.  From  the 
latter  a  stair  leads  to  the  upper  stories,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  stair  is 
situated  a  dungeon  in  which,  as  the  story  goes,  a  prisoner  named  Porteous 
was  accidentally  starved  to  death,  a  former  proprietor  of  the  fortress  having 
gone  to  Edinburgh,  carrying  with  him  the  key  of  the  cell  in  which  the 
unhappy  man  was  confined,  and  though  a  messenger  was  at  once  sent  back 
when  the  error  was  discovered,  it  was  too  late,  Porteous  having  died  in  the 
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interval  after  terrible  sufferings^  indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  had  actually 
gnawed  the  flesh  off  one  of  his  arms.  Hb  ghost  b  said  to  have  haunted 
the  Tower  till  eventually  it  was  exorcised  A  similar  legend  is  related  of 
Haughton  Castle  in  Northumberland 

The  hall  contains  a  fine  fire-place,  and  two  of  the  windows  are  fiimished 
with  stone  seats. 

At  each  angle  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Tower  is  placed  a  corbelled  turret 
ornamented  with  a  cable  moulding. 

Spedlins  was  for  centuries  the  property  of  the  Jardines,  a  family  which 
is  said  to  have  come  to  Scotland  in  the  train  of  the  Braces,  and  which 
latterly  wielded  very  considerable  influence  on  the  Borders. 

From  Spedlins  the  Society  proceeded  to  Lochmaben,  on  the  outskirts 
of  which  they  visited  the  curious  earthwork  known  as  ''  Woody  Castle." 
The  interior  is  circular  and  quite  level,  the  diameter  being  220  feet,  and 
the  surrounding  rampart  about  3  feet  in  height  inside  and  firom  7  to  12 
feet  outside.  General  Roy  considered  it  Roman.  A  deed  of  1456  ilienti<Mis 
certain  Lochmaben  lands  cum  uno  manerio  vocato  Wedy  CasUil.  This  at 
once  raises  several  suggestions — first  of  all  it  is  called  a  manor,  secondly 
it  was  in  the  15th  century  as  at  present  described  as  a  castle.  These  facts 
in  combination  seem  to  lend  small  countenance  to  its  having  been  either  a 
Roman  camp  or  an  ordinary  fort 

On  arriving  at  Lochmaben  the  excursion  party  was  met  at  the  Town 
Hall  by  Mr.  Edward  B.  Rae,  Town  Clerk,  who  exhibited  a  number  of 
interesting  charters,  and  explained  the  remarkable  tenure  by  which  the 
''kindly  tenants"  of  the  "Four  Towns  of  Lochmaben"  hold  their  lands. 
The  tenure  is  similar  to  an  English  copyhold,  and  the  property  can  be 
transferred  in  the  event  of  a  sale  by  the  simple  enrolment  of  the  new 
comer  in  the  rental-book  of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  the  Superior  of  the 
Barony. 

Vbits  were  paid  both  to  the  site  of  the  old  castle  of  Lochmaben  and  to 
the  later  fortress  at  the  south  end  of  the  Castle  Loch.  Hardly  any  trace 
remains  of  the  former  stracture,  but  considerable  portions  of  the  buildings 
of  the  latter  edifice  still  exist  These  stand  on  a  peninsula  projecting 
into  the  loch,  and  were  protected  by  four  ditches  or  moats.    The  last  of 
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these  ran  in  front  of  the  castle  and  was  at  this  point  enclosed  widi  high 
walls.  Access  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  fortress  would  be  obtained  by 
boats  passing  along  the  moat  through  an  arched  opening  in  the  enclosing 
forework — a  very  remarkable  and  almost  unique  feature.  Messrs.  M'Gibbon 
and  Ross  point  out  that  the  arches  in  the  wing  walls  would  be  secured 
with  grated  iron  grates,  and  the  enclosure  thus  formed  would  not  only  be  a 
safe  landing-place  but  would  also  serve  as  a  protection  to  the  boats 
collected  within  it 

The  main  buildings  would  form  a  parallelogram  126  feet  long  by  108  feet 
wide. 

A  note  on  the  history  of  the  two  castles  by  Mr.  George  Neilson,  F.S.A. 
Scot,  in  the  following  terms  was  read — 

^  When  the  Anglo-Norman  family  of  Brus  came  to  Scotland  in  the  train  of 
David  I.,  the  wide  province  of  Strathannan  was  granted  to  the  first  Robert  de 
Brus  of  the  long  succession  of  lords  bearing  that  name.  In  the  grant  was 
included  a  right  to  the  recipient  to  have  his  casteUum^  and  it  has  been  matter 
of  dispute  whether  Annan  or  Lochmaben  had  the  better  claim  to  the  honour 
of  being  the  original  chief  residence  at  the  first  settlement  In  the  thirteenth 
century  the  demesne  possessions  of  the  Bruces  included  three  manors — 
Annan,  Lochmaben,  and  MoiTat  One  of  the  points  in  the  important 
question  of  the  early  Anglo-Norman  settlements  is  the  fact  that  at  each  of 
Annan  and  MoiTat  there  is  a  large  Mote  or  Motte^  an  earthen  mound  with 
traces  of  an  external  base  court,  being  without  doubt  the  site  of  a  wooden  hall 
or  defensible  house.  That  at  Annan  occupies  a  powerful  position  on  an 
escarpment  of  the  river  Annan,  which  (as  is  not  uncommon  with  the  Scottish 
motes)  gave  much  natural  strength.  At  Lochmaben  there  b  no  sign  of  any 
such  mote,  and  the  site  of  the  earliest  strong-house  of  the  Bruces  at  Loch- 
maben is  within  the  area  of  the  little  town.  The  strength  of  the  place — so  lar 
as  it  can  be  spoken  of  as  a  stronghold,  for  this  castle  never  was  very  strong — 
lay  in  its  situation  between  two  of  the  '  mony  Lochs '  of  Lochmaben.  These 
flanked  both  the  west  and  east  sides,  leaving  open  only  the  approaches  firom 
the  north  (through  the  town)  and  on  the  south  up  a  sort  of  isthmus  between 
the  two  lochs. 

'*  Ultimately  the  castle  of  Lochmaben  became  the  chief  residence  (^ 
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the  Bruce  family.  No  doubt  its  central  position  tended  to  make  this 
convenient.  When  the  war  of  independence  broke  out  its  importance,  not 
only  as  in  itself  a  place  of  some,  although  apparently  very  second-rate 
strength,  but  still  more  in  respect  of  its  natural  position,  accounts  for  the 
frequency  with  which  it  recurs  in  the  annals  of  that  period  during  which  it  was 
repeatedly  taken  and  re-taken  from  the  day  when  *  Alexander  our  King  wes 
dede '  and  the  little  Maiden  Queen  had  followed  him  prematurely  to  the 
grave. 

"  Under  Edward  I.  important  alterations  were  effected,  and  a  '  peel '  made. 
The  accounts  are  extant  shewing  that  the  peel  was  a  large  ditched  circuit  of 
palisades,  adding  size  and  strength  to  the  weak  town  and  castle.  On  the 
whereabouts  of  this  '  peel'  there  remains  dubiety,  as  it  is  not  on  record  when 
the  old  or  northern  castle  was  abandoned,  and  when  the  southern  or  present 
castle  of  Lochmaben  at  the  south  end  of  the  Castle  Loch  was  built  In  this 
connection  the  Society  might  with  advantage  examine  by  the  aid  of  local 
friends  the  approach  to  the  old  castle  site  from  the  north.  The  locality  now 
known  as  the  Barras  is  evidently  referred  to  in  the  15th  centur)'  charter, 
wherein  mention  is  made  of  the  Berresdikis  situated  at  the  north  end  of  the 
town  of  Lochmaben  and  near  the  mill.  Perhaps  local  friends  will  be  able  to 
point  out  to  the  Society  the  lines  of  the  old  fosses  which  guarded  the  access  to 
the  town  and  castle,  and  which  palisaded  would  fitly  take  the  name  of 
fierresdikes.  Barras  was  a  well-known  name  for  just  such  an  outwork.  The 
h)rpothesis  which  finds  most  flavour  with  me  is  that  the  Barras  was  the  Peel 
The  Society  will  remember  that  at  Linlithgow  they  similarly  saw  a  large  tract 
lying  round  about  the  castle  and  known  as  the  "  peel."  This  conclusion  at 
Lochmaben  would  suggest  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century  the  old 
castle  was  still  the  Bruce  stronghold,  and  that  it  was  to  the  building  then 
standing  on  this  now  levelled  hillock  that  the  fugitive  Bruce  came  in  1306, 
after  his  hasty  ride  from  London,  that  thence  he  set  out  for  his  '  siccar '  day's 
work  at  the  Greyfriars  Church  of  Dumfries,  and  that  thither  he  returned  soon 
to  ride  thence  northward  to  meet  Sir  James  of  Douglas  on  Ericstane,  to  be 
crowned  at  Scone,  and  to  undertake  that  career  of  privation  and  toil  and 
battle  which  was  to  secure  for  him  the  throne  of  an  independent  country  at 
the  expense  of  broken  health  and  a  too  early  grave. 
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^Tiochmabenis  to  be  excused  if  it  clings  to  the  notion  that  the  patriot  king 
was  bora  there,  bnt  perfervoor  should  not  tamper  with  truth,  and  the  Uiint 
statement  on  the  Lochmaben  Bruce  statue  that  he  was  born  at  Lochmaben  is 
mere  reiteration  of  what  does  not  admit  of  proof.  There  is  distinct  historical 
statement,  though  of  dubious  value,  that  he  was  bora  in  England.  An 
English  historian,  writing  about  the  year  13579  said  he  was  bora  in  Essex,  and 
it  is  vain  to  appeal  to  what  is  too  often  falsely  called  tradition  to  upset  direct 
evidence  so  much  nearer  the  time. 

''As  for  the  later  castle^  the  Lochmaben  Casde  proper  at  the  south  end  of 
the  Castle  Loch,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  come  to  conclusions  r^;arding  its 
date  and  its  constructor.  As  likely  as  not  it  may  have  been  erected  during 
the  long  English  occupancy  of  Lochmaben  as  the  military  capital  of  the  west 
march.  Or  it  may  have  been  erected  after  the  Scots  had  recovered 
possession  at  the  end  of  the  14th  century.  If  the  Society  ^with  the  local 
assistance  can  offer  any  dear  suggestions  to  determine  the  chronology  of  the 
change  of  site  and  establish  the  relations  of  the  two  castles  to  each  other, 
students  of  county  and  border  history  may  have  reason  to  be  gratefuL 

"  Lochmaben  town  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  royal  burgh  in  the  13th 
century.  A  burgh  it  was,  but  a  burgh  of  the  Braces,  not  of  the  crown. 
When  Annandale  was  granted  to  Randolph,  earl  of  Moray,  the  burgh  rights 
were  carried  by  the  grant.  Under  the  English  occupancy  it  had  not  burghal 
privileges.  Not  until  the  15th  century  does  it  clearly  seem  to  have  taken 
royal  burghal  rank.  A  volume  would  be  necessary  to  indicate  the  numberiess 
claims  to  attention  which  the  old  town  and  casde  have  in  respect  of  their 
share  in  the  wild  story  of  the  Scottish  borders  throughout  the  centuries  from 
Brace's  day  to  the  union  of  the  crowns. " 

A  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  the  Rev.  R.  Neill  Rae  and 
Mr.  E.  B.  Rae  for  their  kindly  assistance  and  guidance,  and  the  Society  drove 
back  to  Lockerbie,  where  they  dined  together  in  the  King's  Arms  Hotel, 
returaing  to  Glasgow  at  6.52. 
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INSTITUTED  1856. 

The  object  of  this  Society  is  the  encouragement  of  the  study  of 
Archaeology  generally,  and  more  particularly  in  Glasgow  and  the 
West  of  Scotland. 

Meetings  are  held  in  the  Society's  Chambers,  207  Bath  Street, 
at  Eight  d clock  p,m,^  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  the  months  of 
November,  December,  January,  February,  March,  and  April  The 
Annual  Excursion  takes  place  in  August  or  September. 

A  few  Sets  of  the  First  Series  of  the  Transactions,  in  Eight  Parts,  8vo,  have 
been  completed  for  sale,  price  £2  per  set,  and  can  be  obtained  from  Messrs. 
James  MacLehose  &  Sons,  61  St.  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow.  Two  of  the  parts 
which  had  been  long  out  of  print  were  re-printed  in  order  to  complete  a  very 
limited  number  of  sets. 

Messrs.  Jambs  MacLehose  &  Sons  can  also  supply  the  following  parts  of 
the  Transactions  separately :  viz..  First  Series,  Demy  8vo,  Volume  I.,  Parts  i,  2,  3, 
4,  5,  price  5s.  each  net;  Volume  II.,  Parts  I,  2,  3,  price  5s.  each  net.  New 
Series,  Foolscap  4to,  Volume  I.,  Parts  i,  2,  3,  4;  Volume  II.,  Parts  I,  2,  3,  4; 
Volume  III.,  Parts  1,  2;  Volume  IV.,  Parts  i,  2,  price  6s.  each  net. 
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REPORT   BY  THE   COUNCIL 
For  Session   1901-1902. 


During  the  past  Session  six  meetings  were  held  and  the  followii^  paptrs 
were  read : — 

1901. 
Not.  21.— "The  Law  of  Teinds,  Oblations,   and  Dues  in  the  Mediaeval 
Church,"  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Dowden,  D.D. 

Dec  19. — (i)  "A  Note  on  McUre's  History  of  Glasgow,"  by  William  Young, 
R.S.W. 

(2)  '*A  Note  on  Drawings  of  three  Carved  Slabs,  Lochlomond/'  by 

Robert  Brydall,  F.&A.Scot,  with  Exhibits. 

(3)  "A  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Discovery  of  a  Crannog  near  Lang- 

bank  Ferry,"  by  John  Bruce,  F.S.A.Scot. 

1903. 
Jan.  16.— "  Merkdailly— an   old  Glasgow   Place   Name,"  by  W.  G.  Black, 
F.S.A.Scot. 

(2)  *'  Inscribed  Mottoes,  etc.,  on  Arms  and  Armoury,"  by  Robert  Brydall, 
F.S.A.Scot. 

Feb.  aa-^"The  Greyfrian  and  their  first  Houses  in  Scotland,"  by  Jolui 
Edwaid%  F.S.A.Scot 
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Mar.  20. — (i)  ''Note  on  a  Ancient  Coin  recently  found  at  Erskine,*  by 
George  Macdonald,  M.A. 

(2)  "The  Sepulchral  Pottery  of  the  Stone  Age  in  Scotland  and  its 
Affinities,"  with  lantern  illustrations,  by  Thomas  H.  Bryce,  M.D. 

April  17. — (i)  "Wayfaring  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  by  Professor  Medley, 
M.A. 

(2)  "The    Origin   and   Development   of   the   Highland    Dirk,**    with 
Exhibits,  by  Charles  E.  Whitelaw,  F.S.A.Scot 

In  addition  to  the  objects  of  interest  incidentally  exhibited  in  connection 
with  the  above  papers,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Whitelaw,  at  the  January  meeting 
exhibited  and  described : — (a)  A  pre-historic  Canoe  Paddle  found  near 
Denny,  the  property  of  Mr.  Alexander  Frew,  and  (d)  an  ancient  Astrolabe; 
and  at  the  meeting  in  March,  Mr.  Graham  Callander,  F.S.A.Scot,  exhibited 
a  collection  of  Stone  Implements  fh>m  Aberdeenshire;  Mr.  James  Paton, 
F.L.S.,  exhibited  certain  Iron  Arrowheads  which  had  recently  come  under 
his  charge. 

The  Annual  Excursion  of  the  Society  was  made  this  year  to  Dumfries, 
Sweetheart  Abbey,  and  Linduden,  on  Tuesday,  2nd  September.  During  the 
day  the  Excursion  Party  had  the  benefit  of  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Whitelaw  and  Mr.  Barbour,  and,  at  Sweetheart  Abbey,  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Wilson  of  New  Abbey. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  George  Macdonald,  M.A.,  F.S.A.Scot,  a 
large  party  of  members  of  the  Society  on  20th  September  visited  the 
interesting  excavations  on  the  line  of  the  Antonine  Wall  at  Castlecaiy,  which 
are  being  carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  Uie  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Scotland. 

The  Council  record  with  deep  regret  the  death  of  the  Most  Revorend 
Archbishop  Eyre,  D.D.  The  Archbishop  became  a  member  of  the  Society 
in  1888,  and  after  serving  on  the  Council  for  a  number  of  years,  during  which 
he  contributed  many  valuable  papers  to  the  Society's  TransaOums^  he  became 
President  in  1898.  The  members  will  always  cherish  the  recollection  of  the 
dignified  and  courteous  gentleman  whose  interest  in  all  the  work  of  the 
Society  was  unfailing.  Long  after  he  was  unable  through  ill  health  to 
attend  evening  meetings,  the  Archbishop  was  assiduous  in  his  attendance 
at  Council  meetings  where  his  advice  was  always  sound  and  welcome. 
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The   CouncQ    acknowledges   with    thanks   receipt   of  the   following 
volumes : — 

The  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  U.S.A. : — 
i8th  Annual  Report  (1896-97). 
Part  3  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology.     1899. 

The  Council  on  Education  : — 

(i)  List  of  Buildings  having  Mural  Decorations. 
(3)  Catalogue    of   Bookbindings,    in   National   Art   Gallery,    South 
Kensington. 

(3)  Catalogue  of  Ceramics. 

(4)  Heraldry  in  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland  : — 
Journal ;  as  issued. 

The  Norw^;ian  Antiquarian  Society : — 
Transactions;  as  issued. 

Royal  Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow : — 
Proceedings.    Vol.  XXXIII.     1902. 

The  Powysland  Club  :— 

Collections,  Historical  and  Archaeological,  relating  to  Montgomery- 
shire j  as  issued. 
Sod^t^  Arch^ologique  Croate  de  Knin,  Zagreb,  Hungary : — 

Publications  in  parts. 

The  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society : — 

(i)  The  Verses  formerly  inscribed  on  Twelve  Windows  in  the  Choir 
of  Canterbury  Cathedral  By  Montague  Rhodes  James, 
LittD.     1901. 

(2)  Proceedings.    No.  XLII.     1902. 

(3)  Christ  Church,  Canterbury.    By  Wm.  George  Searle,  M.A.     1902. 

The  Shropshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society  :— 
Transactions ;  as  issued. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  : — 
Proceedings.    3rd  Series.    Vol.  XI. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  : — 
Proceedings.    Second  Series.    Vol.  XVIII.    No.  II.     1901. 
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The  Society  of  Architects : — 
Journal    Vol.  II.     No.  23.     1902. 

The  Brusseb  Archaeological  Society  : — 
Annales.     1902. 

The  British  and  American  Archaeological  Society  of  Rome : — 
Journal.    Session  1900-1901. 

The  Li^e  Archaeological  Institute : — 
Bulletin.    Vol.  XXX.     Parte  i  and  2. 

David  MacRitchie.    The  Author  :— 
Hints  of  Evolution  in  Tradition.     1901. 

The  Ninth  Jubilee  Committee  of  the  University  of  Glasgow : — 
Record  of  Ninth  Jubilee  of  the  University  of  Glasgow.     1901. 

Agent-General  for  Tasmania : — 
Handbook  of  Tasmania,  etc. 

The  publishers  (Messrs.  Jas.  MacLehose  &  Sons) : — 
Witchcraft  and  Second  Sight  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland. 
By  John  Gregorson  Campbell.     1902. 

To  the  great  regret  of  the  Council,  Mr.  J.  D.  G.  Dalrjrmple,  in  October, 
1 90 1,  expressed  his  desire  to  retire  fh>m  the  office  of  Honorary  Secretary, 
owing  to  his  non-residence  in  Glasgow.  At  the  Council's  desire,  he  agreed 
to  hold  office  for  another  year,  but  his  definite  resignation  has  now  been 
placed  in  the  Council's  hands.  The  Council  have  engrossed  the  following 
resolution  upon  their  Minutes : — 

"  In  view  of  the  retiral  from  office  of  Mr.  J.  D.  G.  Dalrymple  of  Wood- 
head,  F.S.A.  Lond.  and  Scot,  after  acting  for  five  and  twenty  years  as  one 
of  the  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Society,  the  Council,  while  constrained  to 
accept  a  resignation  which  through  Mr.  Dalrymple's  recent  personal  and 
business  arrangemente  had  become  inevitable,  desires  to  record  the  reluctance 
with  which  the  Society  consents  to  the  severing  of  so  kmg  and  intimate  a 
relationship  during  which  Mr.  Dalrymple's  tact  and  energy  have  been  so 
conspicuously  contributory  to  the  upbuilding  and  advancement  of  the 
Society ;  to  express  lasting  gratitude  for  the  earnest  and  distinguished  service 
thus  rendered  by  him  officially  (and  in  this  connection  more  especially  as 
Editor  of  the  Society's  2Vansact:rm\  and  by  his  studies,  not  only  to  the 
Society,  but  to  the  public  intereste  of  Archaeology  throughout  the  past 
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quarter  of  a  century ;  and  to  assure  him  that  this  tribute  to  his  efficiency  and 
success  as  secretary  and  archaeologist  is  accompanied  by  a  hearty  personal 
regard." 

The  Council  recommend  the  re-appointment  of  the  Vice-Presidents, 
Messrs.  J.  O.  Mitchell,  LL.D.,  George  Neilson,  F.S.A.Scot,  and  the  Rev. 
Professor  Cooper,  D.D. 

The  following  gentlemen  retire  by  rotation  from  the  Council,  and  are 
not  eligible  for  re-election  until  they  have  been  a  year  out  of  office : — Messrs. 
Charles  Edward  Whitelaw,  F.S.A.Scot,  James  White,  F.S.A.Scot,  and 
William  Young,  R.S.W.  The  Council  respectfully  suggests  the  election  of 
Messrs.  J.  D.  G.  Dabryraple,  F.S.A.  Lond.  and  Scot,  J.  T.  T.  Brown,  and 
Thomas  H.  Bryce,  M.D.,  and  the  re-election  of  Mr.  William  George  Black 
as  Honorary  Secretary,  and  of  Mr.  George  J.  Walker,  C.A.,  as  Honorary 
Treasurer. 

Messrs.  John  F.  Orr  and  James  Henry  Parker,  C.A.,  last  year  acted  as 
Honorary  Auditors,  and  to  them  the  Society  is  under  obligation  for  the 
duties  they  performed. 

The  Council  recommend  the  election  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Allan  and  Mr.  Alex. 
M*Gibbon  as  Auditors  for  the  current  year. 

For  and  on  behalf  of  the  Council, 

WILLIAM  GEORGE  BLACK,  Bon.  Secretary. 
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EXCERPT  FROM  MINUTE  of  the  Forty-Sixth  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Society,  held  on  aoth  November,  1902. 

George  Neilson,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  was  read  by  Mr.  William  Geoige 
Black,  F.S.A.Scot,  Hon.  Secretary,  and  the  Financial  Statement  by  Mr. 
George  J.  Walker,  C.A.,  Hon.  Treasurer. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  seconded  by  David  Murray,  LL.D., 
the  Report  was  adopted,  and  the  Statement  was  approved,  subject  to 
audit  by  the  Honorary  Auditors. 
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GLASGOW    ARCHiCOLOGICAL    SOCIETY— ABSTRACT    OF    THE 

To  Funds  at  close  of  last  Account:— 

X.  Life  Membership  Subscription  Fund— 

£216  9s.4d.2l  7.  ConsoU  cost ^aio    o    o 

In  Bank  on  Deposit  Receipt,  •  .  .  -       84    o    o 

£99^    o    o 
3.  Sir  Michael  Connal's  Legacy— 

In  Bank  on  Deposit  Receipt.  .  .  •         6  15    o 

3.  Ordinary  Funds : — 
(i)  Subscriptions  in  Arrear— 

I  for  Session  1897-1898,  -  -  -       ;fo  12    6 

3  for  Session  1898-1899.  -  -           .  i    s    o 

7  for  Session  1899-1900,  -  -  476 

21  for  Session  1900-190X,  •  -           -  •         13    3    6 


lalS 


£^9    7    6 

Bank  on  Deposit  Receipt.  -  •  .  •       117    7    4 

Cash  in  hands  of  Honorary  Treasurer,       -  .  5  18    1 

■ 14a   13   II 


£443    7  " 
Revenue  :— 

1.  Subscriptions — 

964  for  Session  1^1-1903,    .  •  .  .  .    ^165    o    o 

Deduct  amount  paid  in  advance  last  year,    -  •  •  3  10    o 

^163  ID     o 

Jdd  6  Subscriptions  for  1903-1903,  -  -         jf  3  iS    o 

Amount  written  off  Recovered,  336 

— 6  17    6 

£169    7    6 

2.  Dividends  and  Interest- 

Consols,  £s  12    o 

Interest  on  Deposit  Receipts.  -  -  3  14  10 

9    6  10 


178  14    4 


Publication  of  Transactions  :— 

Received  from  sale  of  Ordinary  Transactions,     -  -  -       ^^2    8    o 

Received  from  sale  of  Report  on  Antonine  Wall,  -  -  250 
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Bt  Expenses  of  Management  :— 

Printmg  and  Stationery,    - 

Salary  to  Officer,    - 

Advertising, 

Rent  of  Rooms, 

darge  for  Addressing  Circulars,  • 

Postages  and  Incidents— 
Per  Circulars  - 
Per  Honorary  Secretaries, 
Per  Honorary  Treasurer, 


;Ca7  12  10 
330 

IX    18    II 

600 

I  II    6 


£6 

2 


EJccuryion,  .  .  .  -  - 

Miscdlaneous— 

Income  Tax,  -  -  -  -  • 

Expenses  of  Lantern, 

Subscription  to  Scottish  Record  Society  for  1901, 


£0  3 
X  12 
I     I 


„  Publication  of  Transactions  :— 

Cost  of  Printing,  Commission,  Postages,  Insurance,  etc.,  of 
Ordinary  Transactions,  .  -  -  -  - 

Cost  of  Binding,  Commission,  Insurance,  etc.,  of  Report  on 
Antonine  Wall,  ..---- 

„  Subscription  written  off  as  Irrecoverable, 


£179  »S    7 
370 


Funds  at  Close  of  this  Account  :— 
I.  Life  Membership  Subscription  Fund— 
/216  9s.  4d.  2j  7o  Consols  cost, 
In  Bank  on  Deposit  Receipt, 


j^aio 
84 


2.  Sir  Michael  Connal's  Legacy— 

In  Bank  on  Deposit  Receipt, 

3.  Ordinary  Funds— 

(i)  Subscriptions  in  Arrear— 

1  for  Session  1897-1898, 

2  for  Session  1898-1899. 
7  for  Session  1899-1900, 

10  for  Session  1900-1901, 
15  for  Session  1901-1902, 


(2)  In  Bank  on  Deposit  Receipt, 

(3)  Cash  in  hands  of  Honorary  Treasurer, 


£294    o    o 
6    15    o 


£0  12 
»  5 
4  7 
6  5 
9    7 
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17 
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50 
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II 
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10    9 
3  13 


2  16    6 


£^    S    9 


183    a 
o  12 


375  '4    5 
^626  IS    3 

GEORGE  J.  WALKER,  C.A.,  I/om,  Tnasurer. 


Glasgow,  oBik  Nnvtmber^  1902.— We  have  eacamined  the  foregoing  Accounts,  comparing 
with  Vouchers  and  find  all  correct. 

F.  W.  ALLAN,  Auditor. 
ALEX.  M*GIBBON,  Auditor. 
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Thb  Vuly  Rbv.  Principal  STORY,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

ViU'PresidmUs. 
JOHN  OSWALD  MITCHELL,  LL.D. 
GEORGE  NEILSON,  F.S.A.Scot 
Tm  Rsv.  Pkofbssor  CXXDPER,  D.D. 


Principal  LINDSAY,  D.D. 
JOHN  HONEYMAN,  R.S.A. 
Propissor  FERGUSON,  LL.D. 
DAVID  MURRAY,  LL.D. 


Fonner  Preadents; 
Memben  of  Council 


ROBERT  BRYDALL,  F.S.A.Scot. 

JAMES  PATON,  F.LS. 

Thb  Right  Rbv.  Bishop  HARRISON,  D.D. 

Profbssor  DUDLEY  J.  MEDLEY. 

JAMES  D.  ROBERTON. 

R.  C.  GRAHAM,  F.S.A.Loiid.  and  Soot. 


F.  T.  BARRETT. 

JOHN  EDWARDS,  F.S.A.Scot. 

JOHN  BRUCE,  F.S.A.Scot 

J.  D.  G.  DALRYMPLE,F.S.A.Lon.&ScoL 

J.  T.  T.  BROWN. 

THOS.  H.  BRYCE,  M.D.,  F.R.S,E. 


H^nortay  Secrttary, 
WILLIAM  GEORGE  BLACK,  F.S.A.Scot,  88  We$t  Rq^ent  Street 

Homorwy  Thuuttrer. 
GEORGE  J.  WALKER,  CA.,  150  St  Vincent  Street 

F.  T.  BARRETT. 
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(Blasdow  Hrcbaeolodical  Society. 

INSTITUTED  1856. 

The  object  of  this  Society  is  the  encouragement  of  the  study  of 
Archaeology  generally,  and  more  particularly  in  Glasgow  and  the 
West  of  Scotland. 

Meetings  are  held  in  the  Society's  Chambers,  207  Bath  Street, 
at  Eight  dclock  p,m.^  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  the  months  of 
November,  December,  January,  February,  March,  and  April.  The 
Annual  Excursion  takes  place  in  August  or  September. 

A  few  Sets  of  the  First  Series  of  the  Transactions,  in  Eight  Parts,  8vo,  have 
been  completed  for  sale,  price  £2,  per  set,  and  can  be  obtained  from  Messrs. 
Jambs  MacLehose  &  Sons,  61  St.  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow.  Two  of  the  parts 
which  had  been  long  out  of  print  were  re- printed  in  order  to  complete  a  very 
limited  number  of  sets. 

Messrs.  James  MacLehose  &  Sons  can  also  supply  the  following  parts  of 
the  Transactions  separately:  viz.,  First  Series,  Demy  8vo,  Volume  I.,  Parts  1,  2,  3, 
4,  5,  price  5s.  each  net;  Volume  II.,  Paits  i,  2,  3,  price  Ss.  each  net.  New 
Series,  Foolscap  410,  Volume  I.,  Parts  i,  2,  3,  4;  Volume  II.,  Parts  i,  2,  3,  4; 
Volume  III.,  Parts  i,  2  ;  Volume  IV.,  Parts  i,  2,  price  6s.  each  net;  Part  3, 
2s.  6d.  net. 
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